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Preface 


biographical and bibliographical material to guide the interested reader to a greater understanding of the genre and 

its creators. Although major poets and literary movements are covered in such Gale Literary Criticism series as 
Contemporary Literary Criticism (CLC), Twentieth-Century Literary Criticism (TCLC), Nineteenth-Century Literature 
Criticism (NCLO), Literature Criticism from 1400 to 1800 (LC), and Classical and Medieval Literature Criticism (CMLC), 
PC offers more focused attention on poetry than is possible in the broader, survey-oriented entries on writers in these Gale 
series. Students, teachers, librarians, and researchers will find that the generous excerpts and supplementary material 
provided by PC supply them with the vital information needed to write a term paper on poetic technique, to examine a 
poet's most prominent themes, or to lead a poetry discussion group. 


Prove Criticism (PC) presents significant criticism of the world’s greatest poets and provides supplementary 


Scope of the Series 


PC is designed to serve as an introduction to major poets of all eras and nationalities. Since these authors have inspired a 
great deal of relevant critical material, PC is necessarily selective, and the editors have chosen the most important 
published criticism to aid readers and students in their research. Each author entry presents a historical survey of the criti- 
cal response to that author’s work. The length of an entry is intended to reflect the amount of critical attention the author 
has received from critics writing in English and from foreign critics in translation. Every attempt has been made to identify 
and include the most significant essays on each author’s work. In order to provide these important critical pieces, the edi- 
tors sometimes reprint essays that have appeared elsewhere in Gale’s Literary Criticism Series. Such duplication, however, 
never exceeds twenty percent of a PC volume. 


Organization of the Book 


Each PC entry consists of the following elements: 


B The Author Heading cites the name under which the author most commonly wrote, followed by birth and death 
dates. Also located here are any name variations under which an author wrote, including transliterated forms for 
authors whose native languages use nonroman alphabets. If the author wrote consistently under a pseudonym, the 
pseudonym will be listed in the author heading and the author’s actual name given in parenthesis on the first line 
of the biographical and critical introduction. Uncertain birth or death dates are indicated by question marks. Single- 
work entries are preceded by the title of the work and its date of publication. 


® The Introduction contains background information that introduces the reader to the author and the critical debates 
surrounding his or her work. 


@ The list of Principal Works is ordered chronologically by date of first publication and lists the most important 
works by the author. The first section comprises poetry collections and book-length poems. The second section 
gives information on other major works by the author. For foreign authors, the editors have provided original 
foreign-language publication information and have selected what are considered the best and most complete 
English-language editions of their works. 


@ Reprinted Criticism is arranged chronologically in each entry to provide a useful perspective on changes in critical 
evaluation over time. All individual titles of poems and poetry collections by the author featured in the entry are 
printed in boldface type. The critic’s name and the date of composition or publication of the critical work are given 
at the beginning of each piece of criticism. Unsigned criticism is preceded by the title of the source in which it 
appeared. Footnotes are reprinted at the end of each essay or excerpt. In the case of excerpted criticism, only those 
footnotes that pertain to the excerpted texts are included. 


B Critical essays are prefaced by brief Annotations explicating each piece. 


Vii 


® A complete Bibliographical Citation of the original essay or book precedes each piece of criticism. 


m An annotated bibliography of Further Reading appears at the end of each entry and suggests resources for ad- 
ditional study. In some cases, significant essays for which the editors could not obtain reprint rights are included 
here. Boxed material following the further reading list provides references to other biographical and critical sources 
on the author in series published by Gale. 


Cumulative Indexes 


A Cumulative Author Index lists all of the authors that appear in a wide variety of reference sources published by Gale, 
including PC. A complete list of these sources is found facing the first page of the Author Index. The index also includes 
birth and death dates and cross references between pseudonyms and actual names. 


A Cumulative Nationality Index lists ail authors featured in PC by nationality, followed by the number of the PC volume 
in which their entry appears. 


A Cumulative Title Index lists in alphabetical order all individual poems, book-length poems, and collection titles 
contained in the PC series. Titles of poetry collections and separately published poems are printed in italics, while titles of 
individual poems are printed in roman type with quotation marks. Each title is followed by the author’s last name and cor- 
responding volume and page numbers where commentary on the work is located. English-language translations of original 
foreign-language titles are cross-referenced to the foreign titles so that all references to discussion of a work are combined 
in one listing. 


Citing Poetry Criticism 


When citing criticism reprinted in the Literary Criticism Series, students should provide complete bibliographic information 
so that the cited essay can be located in the original print or electronic source. Students who quote directly from reprinted 
criticism may use any accepted bibliographic format, such as University of Chicago Press style or Modern Language As- 
sociation (MLA) style. Both the MLA and the University of Chicago formats are acceptable and recognized as being the 
current standards for citations. It is important, however, to choose one format for all citations; do not mix the two formats 
within a list of citations. 


The examples below follow recommendations for preparing a bibliography set forth in The Chicago Manual of Style, 14th 
ed. (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1993); the first example pertains to material drawn from periodicals, the 
second to material reprinted from books: 


Linkin, Harriet Kramer. “The Language of Speakers in Songs of Innocence and of Experience.” Romanticism Past and 
Present 10, no. 2 (summer 1986): 5-24. Reprinted in Poetry Criticism. Vol. 63, edited by Michelle Lee, 79-88. Detroit: Th- 
omson Gale, 2005. 


Glen, Heather. “Blake’s Criticism of Moral Thinking in Songs of Innocence and of Experience.” In Interpreting Blake, 
edited by Michael Phillips, 32-69. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1978. Reprinted in Poetry Criticism. Vol. 63, 
edited by Michelle Lee, 34-51. Detroit: Thomson Gale, 2005. 


Suggestions are Welcome 


Readers who wish to suggest new features, topics, or authors to appear in future volumes, or who have other suggestions or 
comments are cordially invited to call, write, or fax the Associate Product Manager: 


Associate Product Manager, Literary Criticism Series 
Gale 
27500 Drake Road 
Farmington Hills, MI 48331-3535 
1-800-347-4253 (GALE) 
Fax: 248-699-8054 
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Mahmoud Darwish 
1942- 


{Also transliterated as Mahmoud Darweesh and Mah- 
mud Darwish) Palestinian poet, journalist, and editor. 


INTRODUCTION 


Known as “the poet of resistance” and considered by 
many to be the unofficial poet laureate of Palestine, 
Darwish has produced numerous volumes of poetry, 
most of it dealing with the suffering and anguish of the 
Palestinian people. He is recognized and revered all 
over the Arab world, but has only recently come to the 
attention of readers in the United States. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION 


The son of a middle-class farmer, Darwish was born on 
March 13, 1942, in Birwa, near Accha, in Palestine, 
now Israel. In 1948, the inhabitants of his village were 
forced to leave in order to make room for two Israeli 
settlements; his village was subsequently razed. His 
family fled to Lebanon, but the following year Darwish 
and his uncle secretly returned to their homeland and 
settled in Deir al-Asad in Galilee, which was also a part 
of Israel by that time. He attended school there and 
began writing poetry, producing his first poem at the 
age of fourteen. 


As an adult, Darwish took a job as a journalist in the 
city of Haifa, but was arrested a number of times and 
jailed because of the incendiary nature of his writing. 
After 1961, Darwish’s movements were restricted to the 
city of Haifa, and later in the decade he was placed 
under house arrest. During the 1960s, he served as a 
translator and editor for the Israeli Communist Party 
and was also writing for the communist newspaper Ai- 
E’tmad, as well as for Al-Gadeed, a literary journal. In 
1970, after enduring house arrest for three years, Dar- 
wish went into exile for the next twenty-five years, dur- 
ing which time he lived and studied in Moscow for a 
year, and then settled in Beirut, where he remained for 
the next ten years. In 1981, he founded al-Karmel, a 
literary journal he continues to edit today. Darwish, as a 
member of the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO), 
was forced to leave Lebanon when it was invaded by 
the Israeli army in 1982; he fled to Tunis, then Cairo, 
and then Paris, where he lived for a number of years. In 


1996, he returned to Israel and settled in the West Bank 
city of Ramalla where he remains active in Palestinian 
cultural and political affairs. 


Darwish has won a number of awards including the 
1969-1970 Lotus Prize from the Union of Afro-Asian 
Writers, the 1980 Mediterranean Prize, the 1983 Lenin 
Peace Prize, the 1997 Knight of Arts and Belles Lettres 
medal from France, the 2001 Lannan Foundation Award 
for Cultural Freedom, and the 2004 Sultan bin Ali al 
Owais Cultural Award. 


MAJOR WORKS 


Darwish’s poetry is influenced by ancient mythology, 
but draws heavily on his experiences as a Palestinian 
living in a Jewish state and later as an exile. He began 
writing poetry as an adolescent, producing his first poem 
at the age of fourteen. The poem addressed the inequal- 
ity between Jewish and Arab students in Israeli schools, 
and after Darwish read the poem in class, he was 
ordered to stop writing by the military authorities. His 
first collection of poetry, entitled Asafir bila ajnihah, 
(1960; Sparrows without Wings), was published five 
years later. It was followed by Awragq al-zaytun (1964; 
Olive Branches) as well as four additional volumes that 
he produced prior to his departure from Israel. Most of 
this early work has been classified as “the poetry of 
resistance” because it encouraged Palestinians to resist 
Israeli attempts to drive them from their land. One of 
his most famous individual poems is “Identity Card” 
based on the Israeli law that required Arabs to carry 
State-issued identification at all times. The poetry from 
this period, as weil as the works produced during the 
ten years Darwish lived in exile in Beirut, were 
translated into English and published in the 1980 col- 
lection The Music of Human Fiesh. Darwish’s most 
controversial poem, “Passing Between Passing Words,” 
appeared in January of 1988 in the Arab newspaper The 
Seventh Day. It was read by Israeli Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir in the Israeli Parliament and was widely 
interpreted as a demand that all Jews leave Israel. Dar- 
wish himself insisted that he was only advocating their 
departure from Gaza and the West Bank regions. The 
poem was translated into Hebrew—inaccurately by 
some accounts—and twelve years after it first appeared, 
it became the center of yet another controversy when 
the Education Minister proposed that it be included in 
the curriculum of Israeli public high schools. After his 
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expulsion from Beirut in 1982, Darwish began writing 
more lengthy narrative pieces criticizing various Arab 
regimes of the Middle East. Most recently, he produced 
a poem condemning the internecine warfare between 
Hamas in Gaza and Fatah in the West Bank that erupted 
in June, 2007. 


Darwish’s poetry has been translated into twenty-two 
different languages, among them English, Russian, 
French, Italian, German, and Hebrew. However, English 
translations have lagged behind those of other languages 
and many of his poems are stijl not available for 
English-speaking readers. 


CRITICAL RECEPTION 


Most criticism on Darwish’s poetry is highly political, 
as is the poetry itself, despite Darwish’s insistence that 
he is a poet rather than a man of politics. An anonymous 
writer for the Journal of Arab Affairs (see Further 
Reading) reports on the controversy generated by Dar- 
wish’s “Passing Between Passing Words,” noting that 
its publication “stirred a storm in Israeli and Palestinian 
circles.” Ammiel Alcalay examines the second round of 
controversy surrounding the poem in 2000, and believes 
that Darwish’s poetry “is extremely difficult to place in 
an American context, coming as it does from a tradition 
of political exile and aesthetic relationships to politics 
that remain very foreign to American experience and 
consciousness.” Saadi A. Simawe has studied the use of 
metaphor in Arabic poetry, both classical and modem, 
and finds that in Darwish’s work, “his metaphors are so 
extended and detailed that they verge on becoming 
elaborate conceits and symbols.” Simawe maintains that 
“although Darwish’s is poetry of resistance, his elegant, 
labyrinthine use of metaphor saves his verse from 
deteriorating into propaganda.” 


Taline Voskeritchian, in her review of The Adam of Two 
Edens, reports that soon after he began producing 
poetry, in the mid-1960s, “Darwish had become the 
most vocal and eloquent poetic spokesman of the 
Palestinians, and the foremost practitioner of what had 
come to be known as ‘the poetry of resistance.”” Vosk- 
eritchian contrasts Darwish’s early poetry with his more 
recent work, in which he has “brought into his poetic 
Sphere voices from other literary traditions and grafted 
their symbols, concerns and directions onto the trunk of 
Arabic poetry. His aim has been to create a poetic com- 
munity of cultures, especially those that have been 
obliterated or are threatened with erasure—from the 
Native American to the Andalusian to the Palestinian 
and beyond.” Shafik Magar (see Further Reading) 
contends that while “there is a certain lyricism” in Dar- 
wish’s poetry, “it is the lyricism of the captive wounded 
bird . . . an angry glowing lyricism, throbbing with 


anguish and indignation.” Sinan Antoon praises Dar- 
wish’s response to the signing of the Oslo Accord in 
1993 in an allegorical poem, “A Non-Linguistic Dispute 
with Imru’ al-Qays,” one of the poet’s most famous 
works. Antoon reports that the piece is “written in a 
style that displays Darwish’s exceptional poetical skill 
and his masterly use of Arabo-Islamic history and 
mythology.” According to Antoon, Darwish is not a 
populist, despite his iconic status throughout the Arab 
world; rather the poet is “unique in enjoying equal 
popularity and acclaim among the critics, the intellectu- 
als, and the masses.” 


PRINCIPAL WORKS 
Poetry 


Asafir bila ajnihah [Sparrows without Wings] 1960 
Awrag al-zaytun [Olive Branches] 1964 

Ashiq min Filastin [A Lover from Palestine] 1966 
Akhir al-layl [The End of Night] 1967 

esti tanhadu min nawmiha [My Beloved Awakens] 
ae jurh Filastini [Diary of a Palestinian Wound] 


Al-asafir tamut fi al-Jalil [The Sparrows Die in Galilee] 
1970 


Kitabah ala daw’ bundugiyah [Writing in the Light of 
the Gun] 1970 

Matar na’im fi kharif ba’id [Light Rain in a Distant 
Autumn] 1971 


Uhibbuki aw la uhibbuk [I Love You, I Love You Not] 
1972 


Selected Poems (introduced and translated by Ian Wedde 
and Fawwaz Tugan) 1973 
Muhawalah raqm sab’ ah [The Seventh Attempt] 1974 


Tuk suratuha wa-hadha intihar al-’ashig [That Is Her 
Picture and This Is Her Lover’s Suicide] 1975 

A’ras [Weddings] 1977 

The Music of Human Flesh (edited and translated by 
Denys Johnson-Davies) 1980 

eo al-’ali [A Eulogy for the Tall Shadow] 


Hisar li-mada’ih al-bahr [Ban on Panegyrics to the 
Sea] 1984 

Victims of a Map: A Bilingual Translation of Arabic 
Poetry (contributor) 1984 


a le hiya ughniyah [It’s a Song, It’s a Song] 


Sand and Other Poems (edited and translated by Rana 
Kabbani) 1986 


Ward agall [Lesser Roses] 1986 
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Ma'sat al-Nirjis wa-mathat al-fiddah [Tragedy of 


Narcissus and the Comedy of Silver] 1989 
Ara ma urid UI See What I Want] 1990 
Ahada ‘Ashara Kawkaban [Eleven Planets] 1992 
*Psalms: Poems (tanslated by Ben Bennani) 1994 


Limadha Tarakta al-Hisana Wahidan [Why Did You 
Leave the Horse Alone?) 1995 


Sarir al-Ghariba (Bed of the Stranger] 1998 


Then Palestine (with Larry Towell and Rene Backmann) 
1998 


The Adam of Two Edens: Selected Poems (edited by 
Munir Akash and Daniel Moore) 2000 


Judarieh [Murai] 2000 

Halat hisar [State of Siege] 2002 

Unfortunately It Was Paradise: Selected Poems 
(translated and edited by Munir Akash and Carolyn 
Forché, with Sinan Antoon, and Amira El-Zein) 2003 

Al-A’amal al-jadida [The New Works] 2004 

La ta’Tadhir ’amma fa’alt [Don’t Apologize for What 
You Did} 2004 

At-A’amal al-oula [The Early Works] 3 vols. 2005 

Ka-zahr el-lawz aw ab'ad [Same as Almond Flowers or 
Farther] 2005 


Why Did You Leave the Horse Alone? (translated by 
Jeffrey Sacks) 2006 


The Butterfly’s Burden (translated by Fady Joudah) 2007 


Other Major Works 


Shay'an al-watan [Something about the Homeland] 
(prose) 1971 

Yawmiyat al-huzn al-'adi [Diaries of Ordinary Grief] 
(prose) 1973 


Wada’an ayyatuha al-harb, wada’an ayyuha al-salaam 
{Farewell War, Farewell Peace} (prose) 1974 


Dhakirah lil-nisyan: al-zaman, Bayrout, al-makan, ab 
1982 [Memory for Forgetfulness: August, Beirut, 
1982] (personal narrative) 1987 


Fi wasf halatina [Describing Our Condition] (prose) 
1987 

Al-Rasa’il [The Letters] (with Samih al-Qasim) (prose) 
1990 


Abirouna fi kalam ‘abir [Bypassers in Bypassing Words] 
(prose) 1991 


Memory for Forgetfulness: August, Beirut, 1982 
(personal narrative; translated by Ibrahim Muhawi) 
1995 


La Palestine comme metaphore [Palestine as Metaphor) 


(prose) 1997 
Fi hadrat al-ghiyab [In the Presence of Absence] (prose) 
2006 


*A selection from Uhibbuki aw la uhibbuk. 


CRITICISM 


Ammiel Alcalay (essay date 10 April 2000) 


SOURCE: Alcalay, Ammiel. “Israel’s Five-Poem War.” 
Nation 270, no. 14 (10 April 2000): 29-31. 


[in the following essay, Alcalay discusses the proposed 
inclusion of Darwish’s poetry in the literature cur- 
riculum of Israeli public high schools.] 


On March 13 Israeli Prime Minister Ehud Barak 
survived a no-confidence vote in Parliament——iaunched 
because of objections to the inclusion of five works by 
a Palestinian poet in the high school literature cur- 
ticulum. The fast time Arabic poetry was discussed in 
the Israeli Knesset was in 1988, after publication in 
Hebrew of one of the very same poems (“Those Who 
Pass Between Fleeting Words”), by Mahmoud Dar- 
wish, that caused much of the storm this time. (Poetry 
oF AraB Pain: Are IsraeLi STUDENTS Reaby? asked the 
New York Times.) 


Born in 1942 in a village near Acre that was destroyed 
in the 1948 war (known in Arabic as al-Nakba, the 
disaster), Darwish went into exile in 1971, following 
two years under house arrest. Banned from Israel for 
twenty-five years, he returned in 1996 to settle in Ra- 
mallah, in the occupied West Bank. Originally arrested 
because of the affirmative power of his poetry, Darwish 
soon found himself politically involved, both as a 
member of the PLO Executive Committee and, at times, 
as a vocal critic of PLO policies. But, as he has said, “1 
have never been a man of politics. I am a poet with a 
particular perspective on reality.” He has published 
more than two dozen collections of poetry and prose— 
though not nearly enough of it has been translated into 
English, given that it has appeared in at least twenty 
other languages. His work is extremely difficult to place 
in an American context, coming as it does from a tradi- 
tion of political exile and aesthetic relationships to 
politics that remain very foreign to American experi- 
ence and consciousness. As Ibrahim Muhawi notes in 
his superb translation of Darwish’s masterpiece, 
Memory for Forgetfulness; August, Beirut, 1982, “to 
the extent that it succeeds as a work of art—it is a 
supremely political document, and not the other way 
around.” 


The text in question during the debate in 1988 was 
glossed in a carnival atmosphere in which Darwish’s 
“fleeting words,” seemingly directed at Israelis (“Live 
wherever you like, but do not live among us. . . we 
have work to do in our land”), were never related to 
any of his other poetry, particularly the bitter lines 
directed at the Palestinian leadership after the evacua- 
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tion of Beirut: “We have a country of words. Speak so 
that we may know the end of this travel.” Then it was 
Israeli liberals who were “shocked and dismayed” at 
Darwish’s purported sentiments, while now they seem 
to be at the forefront of creating what we euphemisti- 
cally call a “curriculum of inclusion.” But who, exactly, 
will be included? And on what terms? 


In writing about the debate then, I discussed the 
absurdity of considering Darwish’s poetry either a lethal 
weapon or a political blueprint. For policy statements, 
the Israeli Knesset could simply have referred to the 
Palestine National Council and not to poetry. As far as 
lethal weapons were concerned, the prevailing senti- 
ment seemed to be that after bombs and guns and 
stones, the natives now had the audacity to attack “us” 
with words. That debate took place, one should 
remember, during the intifada, when daily tragedies 
included the killing of demonstrators, the children of 
the stones, who so courageously rose up against Israeli 
military occupation in a remarkably effective and 
imaginative response to a brutally repressive regime. It 
was, in many ways, a much more hopeful time, as a 
very small but growing number of Israelis realized that 
fighting military occupation and political repression 
must be a common goal, struggled for in different ways 
by Israeli Jews and Palestinians. Then came Oslo and 
the domestication of Palestinian leadership in the service 
of Israeli surveillance, containment and control, as well 
as the reliance of more Israelis upon official political 
processes rather than grassroots activities. From then 
on, the initiative of the stones, which had begun to 
define the agenda from a Palestinian point of view, 
changed irreversibly. Now all forms of Palestinian 
legitimacy would have to be refracted through Israeli 
assumptions and parameters, as in the current vehement 
debate over whether to include a smattering of Dar- 
wish’s work in the Israeli curriculum. While all this 
may seem a tempest in a teapot to outsiders, there is 
much at stake. 


One of the deepest tenets of Zionist ideology is the del- 
egitimization of Jewish life in the diaspora and the 
universalization of Jewish history. Israel] has always 
staked its claims of legitimacy on a hierarchy of 
victimization, particularly through the cynical manipula- 
tion of the destruction of European Jewry, even at times 
while shunning not only the image of those survivors 
but the survivors themselves. This has been well 
documented in a growing body of research, most 
notably The Seventh Million by Israeli journalist and 
scholar Tom Segev. Within these hierarchies of legiti- 
mate historical grievance, any advances toward recon- 
ciliation of the major groups in the mix (Israeli Jews of 
European descent, the ruling Ashkenazi minority; Jews 
of non-European descent, the still-disfranchised major- 
ity of Israeli Jews, diaspora Jewry; Palestinian Israeli 
citizens; Palestinians now under the jurisdiction of the 


Palestinian Authority; and the Palestinian diaspora) have 
been small and incremental. 


There are, for example, no memorials or monuments to 
Palestinian civilian victims of 1948. Although they are 
now Israeli citizens and even members of the Knesset, 
Israeli Palestinians do not enjoy full rights or equality 
under the law, despite recent Israeli Supreme Court rul- 
ings. Nor should we forget that they were themselves 
under military rule until] 1966 in Israel. While the Knes- 
set may be debating the merits of including the poetry 
of Mahmoud Darwish, the Israeli curriculum is still 
very far from including the full range of Jewish experi- 
ence, particularly in the Arab world. When, for example, 
might we see a unit on Abraham Serfaty, the longtime 
political prisoner in Morocco, banished by King Has- 
san; or units on Jewish involvement in the socialist and 
communist movements of Egypt and Iraq? The list is 
very long. 


The point of this is not to appease each group in the 
manner too often promoted in the United States under 
the rubric of “multicultural representation.” Rather, it is 
to create wedges in a monolithic structure, to force the 
issue and make the Israeli move from “victim” to 
responsible agent whose actions have had profound ef- 
fects on the region and its inhabitants. For Israeli society 
to democratize itself fully, there must be official 
acknowledgment that Israel has played a crucial role in 
the destruction of Palestinian Palestine and the delegiti- 
mization of Jewish communities in Arab countries; that 
there have been various forms of collusion in which 
Zionism and certain strains of Arab nationalism found 
common cause; that the social stratification between 
Europeans and non-Europeans in Israel did not come 
about through good intentions or the civilizing mission 
but because of racist policies; that military occupation 
was not a necessary evil but a horrible experience that 
has tainted the lives of millions of people for several 
generations; that the siege of Beirut was not a defensive 
campaign but a calculated political move to maintain 
Israel’s economic and strategic primacy in the region. 


As a nuclear power armed to the teeth, Israel simply 
cannot continue basing its legitimacy on an eternal- 
victim status. Moreover, to begin truly integrating itself 
into the region, the country must reconsider both its 
political and cultural policies. These, as the debate over 
Darwish so clearly shows, are inextricably intertwined. 
Even those in favor of including the poet still see 
through an Israeli perspective: As Labor Party Knesset 
member Colette Avital asked, “Will we keep ourselves 
locked up within the confines of a kind of spiritual and 
intellectual ghetto? Is Darwish, whom we have so suc- 
cessfully made famous because of this debate, such a 
threat to our strength?” Darwish, of course, does not 
need the Knesset to make him famous; he is a cultural 
icon throughout the Arab world and elsewhere. But 
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finding a place for Darwish’s poetry might mean giving 
up one little patch of victimhood and the narcissism 
that accompanies it. 


To make Arabic a required second language for all Jew- 
ish students might begin changing a situation in which 
only very few Jewish Israelis have any sense at all of 
what is actually going on just a hundred miles to the 
north, in Beirut, for instance, Beirut suffers periodic 
power outages when Israel, with utter impunity, carries 
out air raids whose goal is the collective punishment 
and marginalization of a vibrant, modern city at the 
forefront of economic and cultural developments in the 
region. In the larger picture, though, it is most Israelis 
who remain in the dark, oblivious to the lives, cultures, 
debates and struggles of the vast majority of people 
among whom they live. It is high time to let the light 
shine in. 


Saadi A. Simawe (essay date spring 2001) 


SOURCE: Simawe, Saadi A. “Modernism and Metaphor 
in Contemporary Arabic Poetry.” World Literature Today 
75, no. 2 (spring 2001): 275-84. 


[In the following essay, Simawe discusses the impor- 
tance of metaphor in classical and modern Arab poetry, 
finding Darwish’s elaborate metaphors so intricate they 
become “labyrinthine.” 


But metaphorical language is the most important. The 
right use of metaphors is a sign of inborn talent and 
cannot be learned from anyone else. 


—Aristotle, Poetics 


In his short essay for the “metaphor” (isti‘ara, literally 
“borrowing”) entry in the Encyclopedia of Arabic Lit- 
erature, W. P. Heinrichs aptly laments the remarkable 
dearth of studies on the nature and function of metaphor 
in Arabic poetry: “A history of metaphor and its func- 
tion in Arabic poetry (or literature in general) has not 
been yet written, and studies of metaphor in circum- 
scribed corpora of texts, such as the oeuvre of a 
particular poet, are few and far between.” Even in S. 
Moreh’s Modern Arabic Poetry 1800-1970: The 
Development of fts Forms and Themes Under the influ- 
ence of Western Literature (1976), a work that has been 
considered crucial in delineating the main characteristics 
of modern Arabic poetry, there is a jarring absence of 
discussion of the modernistic uses of metaphor. Yet Ar- 
istotle, whose Poetics and Rhetoric were translated into 
Arabic around the ninth century and became profoundly 
catalytic in the formative period of Arabic literary criti- 
cism, postulates the centrality of metaphor in the very 
act of the literary creation. Reverently labeled as “the 
First Teacher,” Aristotle put forth a concept of metaphor 


that not only made many Arab critics and poets 
conscious of metaphor as the essence of great literature 
but also inspired them to experiment with it. Hence the 
nature of literary rajdid (innovation) throughout Arabic 
literary tradition cannot be fully appreciated without a 
careful examination of the historical evolution of 
metaphor. In this paper, I will first highlight the 
transforming power of metaphor in Arabic poetic tradi- 
tion, then examine its nature and function in belletristic 
modernism, focusing on the poetry of three contempo- 
rary Arab poets, each of whom represents distinct 
aspects of modernism. These are the Iraqi Badr Shakir 
al-Sayyab (1926-64), the Egyptian Muhammad ‘Afifi 
Matar (b. 1935), and the Palestinian Mahmiid Darwish 
(b. 1941). 


As a literary term, metaphor, though it is epistemologi- 
cally saturated with cultural significations, does mean 
and function in Arabic as it does in Engtish and other 
Western literatures. A survey of literary studies of 
metaphor indicates that the concept is generally defined, 
even in its mushiness and unruliness, in similar terms in 
Arabic and in English literary criticism. Twentieth- 
century studies of languages have aided literary critics 
in further studies of metaphor. One of the revolutionary 
landmarks in the study of metaphor is I, A. Richards’s 
classic, The Philosophy of Rhetoric (1939), in which he 
convincingly expands the traditional function of 
metaphor from merely creating verbal pictures to creat- 
ing new meanings. His crucial idea is that metaphor “is 
the omni-present principle” of all language, for “the 
metaphors we are avoiding steer our thought as much 
as those we accept” (92). In other words, metaphor, Ri- 
chards argues, makes language possible. Building on 
Richards’s theory, Owen Barfield, Philip Wheelwright, 
and Winfred Nowottny, among others, recognize the 
omnipresence of metaphor not only in poetry but even 
in everyday language. Recent investigations of meta- 
phor, such as Paul de Man’s Aesthetic Ideology (1996) 
and Paul Ricoeur’s Rule of Metaphor (1973), have 
identified the function of metaphor as not merely a 
figure of speech that helps expand the language by fus- 
ing a word with another one in order to produce a He- 
gelian synthesis, but as the essence of all figurativeness 
that makes even our expanding thought possible. 


METAPHOR AND INNOVATION IN CLASSICAL 
Arasic Poetry 


Before I discuss the modernistic manifestations of 
metaphor in selected poems, I think it is imperative to 
outline the evolution of metaphor in classical and muh- 
dath (“new poetry,” after the early Islamic period from 
around the ninth century) Arabic poetry. Arab scholars 
were exposed to Aristotelian definitions of literary terms 
much earlier than were European scholars. Hence, 
metaphor has a longer and more complicated history in 
Arabic literature. Yet the above-mentioned recent 
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Western studies of language and metaphor have had a 
profound impact on modern Arabic literary criticism. 
Literary historians usually attribute the emergence of 
Arabic literary criticism and literary theory to two 
historical factors: 1) the challenges of the Qur’an and 
the subsequent active Qur’anic exegesis that primarily 
focused on the hermeneutic significance of the literal 
and the figurative or tropical (*ajaz), on the one hand, 
and on the location of meaning and truth in the interac- 
tion between the literal and the figurative, on the other; 
and 2) the translation of the Greek works, especially the 
philosophical works of Aristotle and Plato around the 
second century of Hijra (approximately the ninth 
century a.p.). Around this time major critical theories 
and schools began to become established, with Umayyad 
philologist al-Asma‘T (d. 213/828) founding his poetic 
standards for good poetry. Later, Ibn Sallam al-Jumahi 
(139-232/756-846) reflected his critical evaluation of 
poetry in his Tabagdat Fiuhal al-Shu‘ara’ (Classes of 
Great Poets). Al-Jahiz (b. 160/776) postulated his theory 
of style and was the first to define metaphor. According 
to him, metaphor is the borrowing of one aspect of a 
word and attributing it to another (Azzam, 36). He did 
not distinguish between metaphor and other figures of 
speech as we know them now, assuming, probably fol- 
lowing Aristotle, that metaphor is the quintessential 
trope or figure of speech, in that all figures of speech 
are essentially metaphorical. 


Frequently the particular use of metaphor seems to have 
defined the nature of tajdid (innovation) and of the 
individual talent of a poet; that is, the more imaginative 
the poet, the more sophisticated his or her metaphor. 
Significantly, the literary battles between the traditional- 
ists and the innovators in Arabic poetry as they are 
reflected in the history of literary criticism from early 
medieval times to the present were in most cases fought 
over the nature of metaphor and figures of speech 
(majaz). The major innovators throughout Arabic liter- 
ary history were usually initially attacked because of 
the nature and function of their metaphor. In other 
words, change in metaphor has been considered change 
in the very nature of poetics and of meaning in general. 
In Jahiliyvah (pre-Islamic) poetry, simile rules supreme 
in the poetic landscape, though we find occasional uses 
of metaphor that do not go beyond conceptual comparti- 
son, as in the famous elegy by the mukhadram (“a poet 
who lived in Jahiliyyah and Isiam”) Abu Dhu’ayb al- 
Hudhali on the death of his sons: “I have stayed behind 
after they [have gone], with a life that is full of 
misfortune. I see myself trying to follow them and 
overtake them, / [How] eager I was to protect them; but 
when Fate advances it cannot be warded off. / When 
Fate fixes its claws [into its prey], you find every charm 
{against it] to be of no avail’ (il. 7-9; Jones, vol. 2, p. 
259). A clear use of implied metaphor occurs in line 9, 


in which Fate, an abstraction, is given the claws of a 
wild animal. Yet in its sixty-two lines, the poem seems 
to reach its peak of power when it uses metaphor as in 
line 9. 


In the Mu‘allaga (Ode) of Imru’ al-Qays (sixth century), 
which is traditionally considered the jewel of Jahiliyyah 
poetry, one finds in its eighty-two lines twenty-four 
uses of simile and only six metaphors. These six are 
primarily one-line metaphors, and in most cases are 
genitive: 


When they stood up, the scent of musk wafted from 
them like breath of the east wind bearing the fragrance 
of cloves (1. 8) 


I said to her, “Ride on, but slacken the reins of [your 
camel]. Do not put me at a distance from the fruiz that 
can be plucked time and time again from you {I. 15) 


And if there is some trait of mine that has vexed you, 
draw my garments from yours [and] they will slip away 
(1. 20) 


Your eyes have shed their tears only that you may smite 
with the two arrows of you[r eyes that strike} into the 
fragments of a slaughtered heart (1. 22) 


When either of us gets something, it slips away from 
him. Whoever tills your #il#h or mine will find lean 
pickings (1. 52) 

From time to time I used to journey in the morning, 
whilst the birds were still in their nests, on a well-built 
short-haired [horse], able to rein in wild game” (1. 53) 


(Jones, vol. 2, pp. 239-43; italics added) 


Obviously, to contemporary readers these are very 
simple and vapid metaphors, and the translation has 
reduced their poetic power by failing to reflect either 
their cultural connotations or their linguistic delight. 
Language, especially in poetry, not only becomes more 
cultural; it even becomes more tactile, providing special 
pleasures for the mouth and the ear. The italicized words 
in the above lines are metaphors in the Arabic original, 
though in line 8 the translation reduces the metaphor to 
a simile by using “like.” And in line 53, a classical 
example of metaphor is totally lost in the translation. In 
the Arabic text, the line describes the lean, fast horse as 
a chain or lock of wild animals. It is interesting to note 
that most of the metaphors in this mu‘allaga are simple 
and are constructed in one single line or phrase. Yet, by 
the standard of pre-Islamic and early Islamic poetry, 
they were probably as striking as Homer’s similes. 


The historical evolution of figures of speech in Arabic 
poetry reveals that metaphor is a creation of a sophisti- 
cated imagination and bold semantic and syntactic 
adventures. When the Qur’an was introduced, it caused 
a linguistic and figurative revolution so stunning to the 
Arab poets and orators that they believed it was a divine 
or Satanic work (Azzam, 67-68), considering it impos- 
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sible for humans to compose anything even remotely 
similar. Thus, the Qur’an, perceived as a challenge 
and/or a miracle, triggered literary activism that 
inaugurated the idea of exegesis, which in turn gave 
birth to literary criticism. A prominent aspect of the 
powerful eloquence of the Qur’an is no doubt its figura- 
tive language. Major Qur’anic exegetes painstakingly 
tried to account for the miraculous power in its divinity, 
claiming, for example, that it is the very word of God 
or that God naturally would not endow a human with 
the ability to produce a text similar in its spiritual power 
to the Qur’an, thus making His Book inimitable. 


Even by the poetic standard of medieval Arabic poetry, 
pre-Islamic metaphor was considered dead metaphor, 
and poets sought fresh ways to respond to a relatively 
more complex life. Al-Mutanabbi (c. 303-54/c. 915-65), 
considered the most prominent Arab poet of all times, 
became the epicenter of one of the longest and fiercest 
literary debates in history, primarily because of his radi- 
cal innovations in metaphor. To a lesser extent, other 
major poets such as Abu Nuwas (c. 140-c. 198/c. 755-c. 
813), Abu Tammam (c. 189-c. 232/c. 805-45), and 
Bashshar Ibn Burd (c. 95-c. 167/c. 714-84), who are 
called muhdathun or “modernist poets” in the early Ab- 
basid period, faced harsh criticism from both traditional 
critics and poets. In all of these cases the change in 
metaphor was the evidence of their poetic sin, so to 
speak (Heinrichs, 1984, 185-89; Stetkevych 8-19; ‘Ab- 
bas, 167-68). 


During the early Abbasid period, the new urban life, the 
active translation movement, and the stimulating 
encounter with more advanced civilizations of Persia, 
Greece, and Rome inspired Arab poets to modernize 
their poetic styles and themes. The emergence of new 
poetry called muhdath (“novel” or “modern”) and its 
practitioners, muhdathun (“creators of novel poetry”), 
necessitated the invention of new critical discourse and 
critical terminology. The battle between the innovators 
and the traditionalists gave birth to what is now called 
Arabic literary criticism when Ibn al-Mu‘tazz (d. 296/ 
908) published his Kitab al-Badi‘ (The Book of the 
Original Style). Ibn al-Mu‘tazz defines ai-Badi‘ by five 
major characteristics and considers the new use of 
metaphor as the first criterion in the production of the 
new poetry (Heinrichs, “Badi‘,” 122). Thus, metaphor 
and its particular uses seem to have always been at the 
center of any innovation in literature. Let us examine 
some of the convoluted metaphors in al-Mutanabbi’s 
poetry that outraged many critics during medieval times. 
In one famous poem, he describes his encounter with 
several social problems: “The age has hurled rough 
times at me my heart is numb from its missiles / And 
neatly where the arrows struck me the point of one 
struck the other” (al-Mutanabbi, 3, ll. 101-2). In another 
example, he describes his hero Sayf al-Dawlah, the 
ruler of Syria, during one of his battles: 


With other shepherds, not you, have the wolves trifled; 
other blades, not you, have the blows blunted. 


You in your possession the souls of men and jinn. How 
would Kilab [the enemy tribe] hold on to theirs? 


They did not flee you [literally, forsake you] out of 
rebellion, but one shrinks from going to water when 
death is the drink. You pursued them all the way to 
their watering places, [till the clouds were frightened 
that you would search it for them]. 


(Hamori, Il. 1-4) 


These metaphors are typical of al-Mutanabbi, whose 
poetry represented the highest artistic creation in the 
renaissance of Arabic verse. Compared with traditional 
metaphors, his manifest both a complex, agile imagina- 
tion and a linguistic playfulness that usually bend the 
sacred syntactic rules in order to produce recherché 
metaphors. 


More than any other critic, ‘Abd al-Qahir al-Jurjani (d. 
471/1087 or 474/1081), the most prominent literary 
theorist of medieval times, devoted significant attention 
to the study of metaphor in the Qur’an, in the Hadith 
(the Prophet’s sayings), and in Arabic poetry. Although 
he does not mention Aristotle, many modern critics, 
such as Taha Husayn and others (Matlub, 291-304), 
believe that al-Jurjani was influenced by Aristotle’s 
Poetics and Rhetoric, which were available in Arabic 
early in the ninth century. In his treatment of metaphor, 
al-Jurjani cites examples to illustrate what he considers 
effective metaphor. The most effective metaphor, he 
believes, is one that is based on imagination or one that 
requires imagination to be appreciated, such as “Follow 
the light that has been revealed for you,” with “light” as 
metaphor for the Qur’an; or “Beware of the greenness 
of dung,” an example of the paired metaphor in which 
greenness stands for a beautiful young woman and 
“dung” for her corrupted family or tribe (al-Jurjani, 41- 
89). Clearly, al-Jurjani seems to have appreciated the 
new poetic style introduced by “modern” poets in the 
Abbasid period, rejecting the simple, worn-out clichés 
or dead metaphors of the traditional poets. Yet, by 
modern poetic standards, al-Jurjani’s concept of 
metaphor, which continued in use until the middle of 
the twentieth century, is dated and would no longer 
explain the new complex metaphor. 


MOopeRNISM AND METAPHOR 


In the twentieth century, poetic modernism, mostly 
influenced by the West, has been so radical that it 
involves not only changes in perception of metaphor 
but also a rejection of some of the revered fundamentals 
of Arabic poetics, usually called ‘Amud al-Shi’r 
(literally “the pillar of poetry”), such as the unity of the 
poem (wahdat al-gasidah) manifested in the required 
use of monometer and monorhyme in a poem composed 
of two hemistiched lines. Needless to say, it is impos- 
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sible to separate modernism in Arabic literature from 
Westem colonialism and imperialism, but the focus of 
my discussion of modernism and its impact on metaphor 
will be limited to the impact of the Western influence, 
whether in the form of translation of Western literatures 
or the westernization of Arabic education or the impact 
of war and occupation. Literary historians of Arabic 
literature seem to agree that the modern period in Arabic 
letters began around 1800 and continued through the 
typical phases of neoclassicism and romanticism to the 
present. The metaphorical forms in poetry have gone 
through radical changes. Now one can talk not only 
about paired metaphor, complex metaphor, subtle 
metaphor, organic metaphor, and telescoped metaphor, 
but also about psychological metaphor and surrealistic 
metaphor. 


Let us begin by examining the status of metaphor in the 
poetry of al-Ruwwad (the pioneers), who rebelled 
around 1940, especially in Iraq, against traditional 
poetic forms, including the romantic ones, and started 
what is called now al-Shi’r al-Hurr or “free verse,” 
which has become the dominant poetic form in most of 
the Arab world. The deconstruction of the traditional 
poetic form seems to have opened up the Arabic poem 
for new themes and freer play of metaphor. An example 
of the new metaphor can be seen in the following stanza 
from “Rain Song” by al-Sayyab, one of the leading 
practitioners of free verse: 


Your eyes are two palm tree forests in early light, 

Or two balconies from which the moonlight recedes 

When they smile, your eyes, the vines put forth their 
leaves, 

And lights dance . . . like moons in a river 

Rippled by the blade of an oar at break of day; 

As if stars were throbbing in the depths of them. 


{al-Sayyab, 1987, 427) 


The traditional concept of metaphor as a primarily 
visual or conceptual similarity between two dissimilar 
things obviously does not seem to work in the example 
above. Linguistically and grammatically, the metaphor 
seems to expand beyond the limit of one line. When 
this poem was first published (1960), many critics 
objected to the apparent absence of visual similarity 
between the eyes and the two forests of palm trees in 
the first line and the balconies under the moon in the 
second line. But this innovative use of metaphor in a 
poem that does not adhere to the traditional mono- 
rhymed hemistich clearly allows the poet to be more 
precise in depicting the complexity of his emotional 
and spiritual reality. By describing her eyes in more 
than one definite metaphor, the poet expresses both the 
complex reality of her eyes as he experiences them and 
the limitation of language, even poetic language, in 
fully capturing his imagination. The result is an esthetic 


ambiguity central to the modemistic sensibility as Wil- 
liam Empson has elaborated it in his Seven Types of 
Ambiguity (1930). 


In the Arabic original, the metaphor, which takes the 
entire stanza, conveys a mysterious beauty of the eyes 
whose tantalizing depth is emphasized by endless layers 
of lights intensified by mirrors of sky, moon, and water. 
A traditional metaphor would have drastically reduced 
the complexity to one dimension, creating only a surface 
picture of the eye. Another crucial aspect of the 
metaphor that is definitely lost in translation (and no 
translation can really capture it) is the full cultural con- 
notation of palm-tree forests. In Arabic culture, the 
word for palm trees (nakhil) has extensive connotations 
essential to the very sense of Arab identity. Furthermore, 
metaphor, meter, and rhythm represent the defining 
limits of any serious transtation primarily because they 
express the very ethos of any culture. In the above- 
translated stanza, the meter and rhythm are clear casual- 
ties, and the metaphor has lost not only its musical 
context but also its cultural connotations. 


Another example of modernistic metaphor is found in 
al-Sayyab’s poem “A Stranger at the Gulf,” which is 
recognized by readers and critics alike as one of his 
most powerful lyrics. It was written while the poet was 
in exile in Kuwait in 1953 and was published as the 
first poem in his most acclaimed collection, Unshudat 
al-Matar (The Rain Song), in 1960. The poem is so 
visceral and intensely emotional that it is usually hard 
to read even a single line or stanza without being car- 
ried by its sweeping rhythm, which uncannily echoes 
two realities at the same time: the roar of the sea and 
the rage of the speaker/poet’s emotion. The poem hits 
the reader like successive relentless waves. Here is one 
of them in which the poet yearns to go back to Iraq but 
is so poor that he cannot afford a ticket to cross the sea: 


Like a homeless stranger J walked among strange cit- 
ies and fearful villages 

Yet I sang your beloved soil (my homeland) 

And carried it with me, for I haye been Christ drag- 
ging his cross in exile 

And I heard the footsteps of hungry masses, their bare 
feet bleeding while stumbling 

Throwing into my eyes dust from you (homeland) and 
fromtheir feet. 

Disheveled, I still wander on the roads, with my soiled 
feet, 

Under foreign suns 

In my fluttering rags, stretching my moist hand for 
alms 

Yellow hand because of shame and fever: disgrace of 
a strange beggar 

Among foreign eyes 

Among contempt, rejection, evasion, and charity 

And death is much easier than pity 

That charity foreign eyes shed 

Drops of water of metal [coins] 

Out, out you damned drops, blood, you coins 
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You wind, you needles that would sew the sail for 
me—when do I return? 

To Iraq? When do I return? 

You the shimmer of the waves tossed by an oar in the 
Gulf 

You big stars of the Gulf sky. . . you damned money. 

Oh, I wish that ships did not charge passengers 

Or the earth were just flat land without seas! 

Iam stili counting you, money, and dream of increase 

I still decrease by you, money, the days of my exile 

I still fight with your glow my window and my door 

On the other shore there [in Iraq), so speak to me, 
money, tell me 

When will I retuzn? When will 1 return? 


(Diwan al-Sayyab, my translation, italics added) 


The italicized words constitute this single, extended, 
multilayered metaphor. To use I. A. Richards’s very 
useful terms tenor and vehicle in talking about the work 
of metaphor, the tenor, the drift of the meaning in the 
lines, is the yearning for home and the vehicle is money. 
The yearning is embodied in money, and money has to 
be earned through begging, humiliation, and contempt. 
In a string of metaphors, money becomes tears of pity, 
becomes the blood desire of the speaker, becomes the 
wind that pushes the sail, and becomes the very sewing 
needles that make the sail. Yet the speaker is painfully 
aware that money is so distant that it becomes the 
elusive shimmers of the waves, and finally he poi- 
gnantly realizes that money is as far away from him as 
the stars in the Gulf sky. The wave of the stanza is ut- 
terly shattered on the rock of reality. Unlike the first 
metaphor in “The Rain Song,” in which ambiguity func- 
tions as an esthetic dimension, metaphor in this poem 
clusters so many meanings around it that its vehicle, 
money, is fused with the tenor and is rendered symbolic 
of the yearning itself. This kind of metaphor is called 
“organic” (Cuddon, 660), primarily because the 
metaphor blends with reality and the reality becomes 
metaphorical. 


Influenced by T. S. Eliot and other modernist poets in 
English, al-Sayyab introduced a very fruitful property 
of modernism by deftly grafting myth onto the tradi- 
tional structure of the Arabic poem, steering the poem 
into new adventuresome spaces. The experiment gave 
the poem more narrative elements, such as characteriza- 
tion, dialogue, and the use of masks. It also opened up 
the metaphor by offering it new dimensions: namely, 
the mythical and the intertextual. In a ten-part poem 
titled “The Book of Job,” published in his collection 
Manzil al-Aqnan (The House of the Slaves), al-Sayyab 
lyrically fuses personal suffering (he wrote the poem 
when he was dying of Lou Gehrig’s disease) with the 
existential and the biblical and the Qur’anic. In this 
context, metaphor branches out to interact with more 
levels of imagination and thought. I am here translating 
part 1 only, due to limited space: 


Praise be to You, no matter how long the plight will 
last, 

And no matter how relentless the pain becomes, 

Praise be to You, for disasters are gifts 

And calamities are some of your bounties. 

Haven’t You given me this darkness? 

And haven’t You given me this dawn? 

Would the earth thank You for the drops of rain 

And feel insulted if rain has not come? 

For long months these wounds 

Like knives tear my sides 

And the disease does not relent in the morming 

Nor does the night cease its pains by killing [me]. 

Yet, if Job ever cried, he would cry: 

“Praise be to You, for disasters are magnanimity, 

And these wounds are the Beloved's gifts, 

I press them to my bosom, 

Your gifts are never absent from my heart!” 

I hold my wounds and tell my visitors: 

“Behold and envy me, for these are my Beloved’s 
gifts.” 

And when fever's fire touches my forehead 

! pretend it was Your fiery kiss. 

My sleeplessness is beautiful, for I shepherd Your sky 

Until the stars disappear 

And Your grandeur touches my window. 

Splendid is the night: Owi’s hooting 

And a car’s honking in the distance 

And moaning of the sick, and a mother retelling 

Her ancestors’ stories to her child. 

The forests of the sleepless night, the clouds 

Keep covesing and uncovering the face of the sky 

And brighten it under the moon. 

But when the pain forces Job to scream, his cry is: 

“Praise be to You, who shoots with Fate 

And who decrees, later, the remedy.” 


(Diwan al-Sayyab, 249-50; italics added) 


The use of myth is an essential characteristic in al- 
Sayyab’s poetry, in which metaphor acquires a new role 
in addition to its above-discussed functions. In “The 
Book of Job,” if we examine the italicized phrases, the 
metaphors effectively function to characterize the 
speaker, and the speaker's relationship to God and to 
the biblical Job. One may call this kind of metaphor in- 
tertextual metaphor, as it engages in profound intertex- 
tuality that, together with the myth, the hymnal rhythm 
(which is lost in translation), makes the speaker/poet’s 
cosmic vision linguistically possible. 


In general, though not always, the poet’s particular vi- 
sion seems to forge the nature and function of metaphor. 
Badr Shakir al-Sayyab, until his untimely death in 1964, 
was a towering figure who mastered both romanticism 
and modernism. Arabic modernism reached its highest 
point after the 1960s, when visions were more complex, 
translations from Western literatures began to play the 
privileged Muse, and the race for new poetic styles and 
techniques produced both fine and vapid verse. One of 
the interesting figures of modernistic poetry is the 
Egyptian Muhammad ‘Afifi Matar. His poetry is a bal- 
anced blend of Western poetic styles and the best tradi- 
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tion of Sufi and mystic poetry in Arabic. It aptly reminds 
Edward W. Said of Blake, Smart, and T. S. Eliot. And 
Andrei Codrescu believes Matar’s rich poetic world has 
the “ecstatic expansiveness of Saint-John Perse’s 
oceanic vision. . . . Yet Matar’s work springs fully 
from an ancient Islamic tradition.” 


Matar’s poetry “has grown in complexity, and he is 
now one of the most difficult poets in contemporary 
Arabic, using many allusions and images from his Arab, 
Egyptian, and contemporary local heritage” (Jayyusi, 
347). The foliowing selections of metaphor are from 
Matar’s collection Ruba‘iyyat al-Farah (written 
1970-88 and published in Arabic in 1990 in London), 
translated into English as Quartet of Joy by Ferial 
Ghazoul and John Verlenden (1997). The four sections 
of this long poem (hence “quartet”) are consecutively 
titled “Earth Joy,” “Fire Joy,” “Water Joy,” and “Air 
Joy,” reflecting the poet’s cosmic vision that celebrates 
the four basic constituent elements of the universe. 
Interestingly, Matar employs the traditional Arabic 
convention of ghazal and nasib (love poetry), usually 
devoted to a female beloved, in his mystical love of the 
elements, which, in his particular vision, are each in 
love. 


The fired shot of glassy water 
with translucent bullet: 
the sea aimed it—between resting 
and rising up— 
and it felled me with rapturous blow; 
I blanked out from glare 
of high-distancing noon. . 


My limbs: a mare, 
The sea: a spring season 
of flesh well toned, 
spreading for me its tables of hunger, 
dish after dish. 
And my dreams: wild birds, 
night surprised them with bafflement 
and the call of space 


(Matar, 1) 


There is metaphor within metaphor to the point that 
semantics, syntax, and meter, all traditional elements of 
poetry, become subordinate to the pursuit of metaphor 
and rhythm. The result is crystal ambiguity, which is 
delightful to the eye, mouth, and ear but very hard to 
understand fully. The modernist’s cultivation of esthetic 
ambiguity is not really entirely new. It has been an es- 
sential aspect of Sufi and mystical poetry, not to men- 
tion the many enchanting esoteric passages in the 
Qur’an. Interestingly, the style of the Qur’an, though 
received in the seventh century, has always been viewed 
as new, even by most iconoclastic modernists. Matar’s 
poetry is laden with Qur’anic phrases and echoes, as in 
the following lines: “So Speak up, O my Certitude, / 
and blow my blood in the Trumpet. / Let my right hand 
attest that cities / of the living and the dead / under the 


pure touch quiver, / stirring the eruption of the daily 
scene / with apocalyptic vision” (Matar, 8). The vision- 
ary context, which is the tenor of the metaphor, that 
introduces the metaphorical vehicles “Trumpet” and 
“apocalyptic” makes the lines quiver with Qur’anic 
imagery and cadence. 


Unlike al-Sayyab’s metaphor, which is profoundly 
informed by his use of myth and mythmaking, Matar’s 
is totally informed by his vision. It relies heavily on im- 
agism in which metaphor becomes an integral part of 
the vision, which is definitely Sufistic. In other words, 
metaphor in Matar becomes a mirror that at once 
expands his vision and embodies it. By subordinating 
the metaphor to the larger picture of his mystical vi- 
sion, Matar sacrifices some clarity and lyricism for the 
sake of mysticism. In the following lines from the sec- 
tion “Air Joy,” one can sense Matar’s systematic 
fragmentation of his metaphor, which is ingeniously ap- 
propriate in describing the act of making love. 


Now is that singular time for the onset 
of beginning or the last of ending— 
everything ends: 

they are two bodies on a spot of blood, 

a magic killing; she is killed 

and he is killed, 
Who between the two aimed the blade? 
Who between the two initiated the act and the pas- 
sion? 


It is the one stab. 


Who between the two was ablaze 
in the burning ember, 
by a kiss sneaking up 
until the mixing 
of the vigorous blood; 
or by the cry of ecstasy 
meshing its ah with death? 


(Matar, 53) 


Within this consciously fragmented metaphor for the 
sexual act are smaller metaphors or implied metaphors 
such as “a kiss sneaking up,” fittingly suggesting the 
archetypal snake of sexuality in the biblical and 
Qur’anic story of Adam and Eve. Though it is interest- 
ing, even delightful, to reconstruct this scattered 
metaphor, which may be called a puzzle metaphor, it is 
predictable, after all. Most of the metaphors in Matar's 
Quartet of Joy are purposely fragmented in an effort to 
subordinate language, even figurative language, to the 
mystical or philosophical vision. 


Poetic visions inform the very nature of modernism in 
Arabic poetry, which in its elegant and effective form is 
a synthesis of Sufi and Qur’anic tradition on the one 
hand and the impact of Western modernism on the other. 
Modernism is brilliantly manifest in the poetry of 
Adonis, Muzaffar al-Nawwab, Sa‘di Yusuf, Fadil al- 
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‘Azzawi, and Mahmiid Darwish. The idea of having a 
vision or being possessed by a vision seems to be very 
attractive to all poets, probably because it legitimates 
their assumed personae as prophets whose visions or 
missions are inspired by some sort of divine or 
supernatural powers. This vision or mission (not 
message) is very evident in the poetry of Darwish, who 
introduced into Arabic letters a new perfection of the 
poetic genre: the poetics of place and space. Many Arab 
poets wrote about places and spaces from the ancient 
theme of al-Buka’a ‘ala al-Atiai (“weeping over the 
ruins”) to the moderistic interest in place and nature. 
Intensely lyrical and desperately meticulous in depict- 
ing Palestinian places, trees, soil, animals, food, and 
smells, Darwish’s poetry powerfully employs the Arabic 
convention of Sufi love in his Palestinian poetic epic. 
His metaphors are so extended and detailed that they 
verge on becoming elaborate conceits and symbols. In 
the opening of his “Qasidat al-Ard” (“Poem of the 
Land”), written in celebration of the Palestinian Day of 
the Land on 30 March, the speaker describes the day 
when the Israeli army fired at student demonstrators, 
killing five young girls. The metaphor elegantly moves 
from land to plant to girls to blood, weaving moumful 
lyricism and love poetry. 


In the month of March 
in the year of the uprising 
earth told us her blood secrets 
In the month of March 
five girls at the door 
of the primary school 
Came past the violet 
Came past the rifle 
burst into flame 


With roses 
and thyme 
they opened 
the song of the soil 
and entered the earth 
the ultimate embrace 
March comes to the Jand 
out of earth’s depth 
out of the girls’ dance 
The violets leaned over a little 
so that the girls’ voices 
could cross over 
the birds 
pointed their beaks 
at that song and at my heart 


(Darwish, 1992, 145-46; italics added) 


The dominant metaphor is violent death, described in 
terms of wedding and rebirth, in which all things 
inanimate and animate participate. The poet utilizes the 
symbolic connotations of March as the month of rebirth 
in many ancient Middle Eastern mythologies and 
religions. Here, however, March comes not only from 
the earth but also from the girls’ dance of death, which 
promises new life. Violets and birds and the speaker’s 


heart and even the soil join the girls’ singing while 
bursting into flame, roses, and thyme. The metaphor, 
gathering all these images and colors and smells, 
acquires inexhaustible mythical and ritualistic dimen- 
sions. An essential part of this dramatic, colorful 
metaphor is “the rifle,” a metonym which appears in the 
drama as an inhuman, antilife entity but is defeated by 
the persistent continuity of life. 


The speaker goes on mourning (in a stanza not translated 
by Jayyusi and Middleton), becoming the earth itself 
while talking apparently with one of the murdered girls: 
“I am the land / and the land is you / O Khadija, do not 
close the door / do not enter into absence. / We will 
drive them [the enemies] out of the flowerpot and the 
laundry line / we will drive them out of the rocks of 
this long road / and out of the air of Galilee” (my 
translation). By identifying with the occupied fand, the 
speaker is able to express the desire of the rocks, the 
air, the flowerpot, and the laundry line. Every intimate 
detail is enlisted in his struggle without weapons. 


I name the soil [ call it 
an extension of my soul 
T name my hands I call them 
the pavement of wounds 
I name the pebbles 
wings 
I name the birds 
almonds and figs 
I name my ribs 
trees 
Gently I pull a branch 
from the fig tree of my breast 
I throw it like a stone 
to blow up the conqueror’s tank 


(Darwish, 146) 


Here is a highly detailed metaphor that seems very 
close to a conceit in which the comparison is elaborately 
and fancifully constructed. Although Darwish’s is poetry 
of resistance, his elegant, labyrinthine use of metaphor 
saves his verse from deteriorating into propaganda. 


For Darwish, most tragically conscious of the loss of 
his homeland and his roots, metaphor has become a 
synthesizing power that magically reconstructs his 
atomized world. This power of re-creating what has 
been destroyed is brilliantly manifested in the metaphors 
in a poem titled “I See What I Want,” from which I 
quote stanzas 4 and 7: 


I see what I want in the soui: the face of a stone 

scratched by lightning—green, oh Jand, green is the 
land of my soul— 

haven't I been a child playing at the edge of a well? 

I am still playing . . . this space is my playground 
and the stone is my wind 


I see what I want in prison: days of a flowering 
that led from here to two strangers in me 
seated in a garden—I close my eyes: 
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How spacious is the earth! How beautiful the earth 
from the eye of a needle 


(Darwish, 1998-99, 81} 


The fifteen quatrains in this poem all utilize various 
metaphors as windows for new seeing and for freedom. 
Hence, metaphor becomes an empowering outlet for the 
powerless and a home for the homeless. Much has been 
written about the power of the arts to reconstruct new 
worlds out of ruined or deteriorating ones. Darwish’s 
poetry, and especially his unsparing metaphors, which 
seem so omnipresent that they lyrically embrace every 
comer in his homeiand, is an artistic re-creation of lost 
Palestine. Crucial aspects of modernism in Arabic 
culture are largely found in the literary response to 
Wester challenges, exile, war, and uprooting. 


Modernism has radically transformed the traditional 
structures and styles in Arabic poetry. While there have 
been vigorous studies of metaphor in Western modern- 
ism, there ts almost no serious study of the transforma- 
tion and the transforming power of metaphor in Arabic 
modernism. Recent Western studies of metaphor, in 
light of modern literary, critical, and linguistic theories 
and methodologies, are very informative and can be 
fruitful in studying the interactions between metaphor 
and modernism in any national literature; nevertheless, 
historicity and cultural studies rightly warn against the 
pitfalls of universality. One does not need to be a 
translator or bilingual to realize the complex interlacing 
of language and culture. Despite many basic similarities 
between metaphor in Western poetry and Arabic poetry, 
metaphor in Arabic modernism requires careful exami- 
nation that takes into account historical, cultural, and 
linguistic factors. The three examples of modernistic 
metaphor discussed in this paper are by no means 
exclusive, nor do they represent all the metaphorical in- 
novations in contemporary Arabic poetry. In my treat- 
ment of metaphor in three modernist Arab poets, I hope 
that I have examined to the reader’s satisfaction how 
such major characteristics of modernism as the free- 
verse movement, the use of myth, the rediscovery of 
Arabic heritage, and the impact of the West have radi- 
cally changed the traditional ways in which metaphor 
was constructed, received, and evaluated in Arabic 
verse. 
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Mahmoud Darwish and Adam Shatz (interview date 
1 December 2001) 


SOURCE: Darwish, Mahmoud, and Adam Shatz. “A 
Love Story Between an Arab Poet and His Land: An 
Interview with Mahmud Darwish.” Journal of Palestine 
Studies 31, no. 3 (spring 2002): 67-78. 


[in the following interview, conducted and originally 
published in December of 2001, Shatz and Darwish 
discuss the poet’s receipt of the Lannan Foundation 
Prize for Cultural Freedom.) 


In November 2001, Mahmud Darwish, the “poetic voice 
of Palestine” and a leading cultural icon throughout 
the Arab world (see IPS 123), was awarded the 
prestigious Lannan Foundation Prize for Cultural 
Freedom. The prize was established by the Santa Fe- 
based foundation in 1999 to honor “people whose 
extraordinary and courageous work celebrates the hu- 
man right to freedom of imagination, inquiry, and 
expression.” According to the foundation’s president, 
Darwish’s importance as a poet as well as his “cour- 
age in speaking out against injustice and oppression, 
while eloquently arguing for a peaceful and equitable 
coexistence between Palestinian Arabs and Israeli Jews, 
fare] what motivates Lannan Foundation to honor 
him.” Though his poetry has been translated into more 
than twenty languages, little of his work is available in 
English. For this reason, the Lannan Foundation, in 
addition to awarding the $350,000 prize to Darwish, is 


supporting the publication of a translation of poems 
selected from Darwish’s some twenty collections 
(University of California Press, forthcoming 2002). 


On the occasion of the award, Darwish was interviewed 
in Paris for the New York Times by the New York- 
based journalist Adam Shatz, who wrote a profile of the 
poet that appeared on 22 December 2001. The full 
interview, conducted on I December, is being published 
here for the first time, with the kind permission of Mr. 
Shatz. 


[Shatz]: So how does it feel to be back in Paris? 


[Darwish]: Paris gives me a lot at the level of poetry. It 
was in Paris that I was able to establish a distance 
between myself and my subject and to put the question 
of my poetry at the center. I wrote a lot of poetry here, 
and I moved away from writing direct poems. My major 
books were all written here. 


Let's talk about the Lannan Foundation Prize for 
Cultural Freedom. What was your initial reaction? 


I was surprised, I have to say. ] was in Amman. Mr. 
Patrick Lannan called and told me that he was the direc- 
tor of the Lannan Foundation and that they were giving 
me this award. I had never heard of it. I had to go on- 
line to find out about the organization. Once I found 
that it was very correct, very innocent, I was pleased to 
accept the award. And the award has other values, com- 
ing from the United States, where I’m not that well 
translated. I also read the prize at a political level, as 
perhaps indicating a better understanding of what I 
represent, of my social role in my country. I just hope it 
won't raise a storm in Washington. 


Where do you live now, in Ramaliah or Amman? 


I live mainly in Ramallah. But we are under siege now, 
so Amman is my port, my gate to the world since I 
can’t fly from Tel Aviv. We live in cages in Ramallah. 
The situation is really tragic. So from time to time, I go 
to Amman to breathe. And each time I go, I need special 
permission from the Israelis. We are surrounded by 
borders, but these borders are flexible. The main dif- 
ficulty now is we don’t see any light at the end of the 
tunnel. The lack of hope is terrible, and the economic 
situation is getting worse and worse. We don’t see an 
end to the bloody cycle. 


You were in Beirut during the Israeli invasion of 1982, 
so in a sense this is the second time you have lived 
under the rule of Ariel Sharon. 


You might say that, yes. Sharon has ruled us twice. I 
think he’s continuing his invasion of Beirut, and he 
wants revenge. But the question is not personal, finally. 
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He wants to continue building settlements. He doesn’t 
want to give any commitment to withdraw from terri- 
tory or to our right of return. And at the same time he 
asks us for peace. When things are quiet, he provokes 
us to react. 


You’ve said in many interviews that you find it difficult 
to write poetry in extreme situations. What’s it like 
writing poetry in Ramallah today, amid the second inti- 
fada? 


I ask myself this question every day. Writing poetry 
requires a margin, a siesta. It needs time for thought, 
for pondering, for seeing beyond the present. So I try to 
continue my project as if I weren’t there. But the situa- 
tion doesn’t give me this luxury. There is a tension 
between my aesthetic demands and my conscience as a 
citizen. I don’t know what the outcome will be, though 
I think that poetry is always the product of a certain 
tension. By that I don’t mean occupation; | am speak- 
ing about other tensions. To be under occupation, to be 
under fire every day, to see the same murders, is not a 
good inspiration for poetry. Still, I can’t choose my 
reality. And this is the whole question of Palestinian 
literature, that we can’t free ourselves of the historical 
moment. 


You first rose to prominence in the mid-1960s with a 
poem called “Identity Card.” Arab critics and readers 
hailed you as the founder of resistance poetry. Since 
then, your work has evolved, growing more elusive and 
complex, less directly political. Have you faced 
resistance from Palestinian readers? 


The relationship between me and my readers is very 
interesting. My readers always complain that my new 
work is not as clear, not easily understood. When I 
move closer to what one could call pure poetry, they 
want me to go back to what I was. But I have learned 
from experience that I can take my readers with me if 
they trust me. I feel I’m very lucky to have that trust. I 
can make my modernity, I can play games if I am 
sincere, because if I am sincere my readers will follow 
me. And who is the reader, anyway? Every day you 
lose an old reader and gain a new one. 


You are often described as the national poet of 
Palestine. Do you find this to be a burden? 


It is a burden, yes. What we call the Palestinian cause 
has lasted for years, and it becomes a burden if the poet 
doesn’t know how to develop its meaning, how to see 
its humanitarian meaning. There are really only two 
subjects in literature: the buman being and freedom. So 
if you know how to break through the present moment 
to a sort of absolute, to fuse reality with the imagina- 
tion, you can prevent your poem from falling into mere 
actuality. The hardest thing of all is to avoid being a 
captive of the present, because the present is very quick. 
As soon as you say present, it’s already past. 


14 


You have often remarked that readers, especially 
Palestinians, are too quick to interpret your work in al- 
legorical terms. I’m thinking of the poem you wrote 
about your mother bringing you coffee and bread in 
prison. Your mother in the poem is your mother, you 
were relating a true story, and yet many readers as- 
sumed that the mother was a symbol for Palestine. 


I suffer from such interpretation. Sometimes [ feel as if 
I am read before I write. My readers expect something 
from me, but I write as a poet, and in my poetry a 
woman is a woman, a mother is a mother, and the sea 
is the sea. But many readers have made this link, as if 
everything I write is symbolic. So when I write love 
poetry, they think it’s about Palestine. That’s nice, but 
it’s just one aspect of my work. 


You have referred to your work as “epic lyricism.” 
What does this mean? 


There is a debate in the Arab world about lyricism. 
Many Arab critics think that lyncism is a bad concept. 
They don’t see the difference between a lyric poem and 
a song, and they confuse lyricism with romantic poetry. 
So I always insist that I write lyrical poetry, but with an 
aspect of epic because there is a sense of voyage, a hu- 
man voyage between cultures and peoples. The epic 
expresses the voice of immigrants and voyagers—it has 
a collective voice, not simply an individual one. It was 
actually the Greek poet Yannis Ritsos, who I believe is 
the greatest poet of the century, who called my work 
epic lyricism. 


You are referring, I assume, to the voyage of the 
Palestinian people. 


Yes, I speak about the voyage of the people in my 
society. It’s an extremely plural society. All cultures, all 
civilizations in history have come to Palestine, and I 
believe I have the right to this whole inheritance. My 
work has been influenced by many sources. This is 
what I like most in the poetry of Derek Walcott, and of 
Allen Ginsberg. I consider Ginsberg’s “Kaddish” to be 
one of the major poems of the century. I also like some 
of the poems of Seamus Heaney, and | love the Polish 
poets Wislawa Szymborska and Czeslaw Milosz. 


Your poetry is extraordinarily musical. You have said 
you listen to music while writing. What do you listen 
to? 


I listen to classical music, chamber music—not opera, 
piano, or soft guitar. I like to set words to music. It 
helps to raise or cool my temperature. When you write 
poetry you should never be too hot or too cool. I can’t 
say anything good about my poetry, but I am not shy 
about saying this: I am one of the most musical poets in 
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the Arab world, and I am proud of this aspect of my 
work. I am not a supporter of prose poetry, which is 
very much the new wave among young Arab poets 
today. 


You write, in Memory for Forgetfulness, that ‘Poetry is 
the scandal of my life, and my life is the scandal of my 
poetry.” What do you mean by this? 


What I meant, I think, is that poetry doesn’t hide your 
inner personality. It offers full disclosure, a full confes- 
sion, so if you have any secrets they can’t be concealed. 
Now why is the life a scandal? Because when I write 
poems, I have to go according to what I have written 
before. . . . [He tratis off, not sure. He returns to the 
subject later. 


You write about the sea a great deal in your poetry, and 
it seems to refer to various things: the voyage of 
Palestinians in the diaspora, the painful sense of 
separation from home, exile, death, the passage of time. 
And yet you write that in your work, the sea is the sea. 


Yes, it’s not a metaphor. I was astonished to meet young 
people in Lebanon who asked me what the sea means 
in my poetry. I told them, the sea is the sea. As you 
may know, the word in Arabic for poetic rhythm is the 
same as the word for sea. The French poet Saint John 
Perse once said that rhythm in poetry comes from the 
sound of the sea, from the sound of the waves. But yes, 
the sea also stands for the voyage, the continuation of 
Ulysses’s voyage, the sense that we have no shore, no 
port, that we travel from one place to another without 
being allowed to stay in any one place for long, The 
story I tell is about wandering, about the experience of 
exile. 


Your poetry has sparked two major controversies in 
Israel. The first was in 1988, when you wrote a poem 
called “Passing through Fleeting Words” that many 
Israelis interpreted as a call for them to pack up and 
leave. The second happened last year, when Yossi Sarid 
proposed the inclusion of some of your poems in the 
Israeli curriculum and Barak said Israel wasn’t ready 
for your poems. Why do you think Israelis react so 
emotionally to your work? 


The Israelis are extremely sensitive about giving any 
room to the Other. They want to maintain a monopoly 
over the memory of the land. This is how I explain the 
storm when Yossi Sarid tried to include some of my 
poems. The Israelis don’t want to teach students that 
there is a love story between an Arab poet and this 
land. They are afraid that when pupils realize there’s 
another people with deep roots, they will discover that 
the whole story of Zionism is false, and that Zangwill’s 
slogan “a fand without a people for a people without a 
land” simply isn’t correct. But I am well translated into 


Hebrew, and my books are read by Israelis. Israeli 
society is not monolithic. There are many tendencies. 
But this moment is very bad. I just wish they'd read me 
to enjoy my poetry, not as a representative of the enemy. 


You wrote “Fleeting Words” in 1988, at the beginning 
of the first intifada. 


Yes. And I said what any human being living under oc- 
cupation would say: Get out of my land. I was living in 
Paris at the time, and I was horrified by the images of 
Israeli soldiers breaking the bones of young Palestin- 
ians. The poem was an expression of protest and anger. 
I don’t consider it 4 good poem, and I have never 
included it in my collections for that reason. It was a 
sort of stone thrown at Israeli soldiers. But you know, 
sometimes a poet has concerns other than poetry. Many 
poets have written political poetry. 


And bad political poetry, one might add. 
Yes. Ginsberg’s poems about Vietnam were not his best. 


Let’s talk about the life of Mahmud Darwish. You were 
born in a Galilee village called Birweh, which was 
destroyed in the war of 1948. 


It was a small village, close to Acre. There was a small 
hill in front, and there were open fields with olive trees. 
It was a very quiet place. I was born there in 1942. My 
father was a farmer, with a small plot of iand, very petit 
bourgeois, middle class. 


What were the circumstances of your flight into 
Lebanon? 


We were sleeping, and my parents woke me up. They 
were very panicked. We left through the forest. I didn’t 
understand anything. I’! never forget the moon that 
night. It was a full moon, and it showed the path of the 
mountains and the valleys. We left everything in our 
home, because we expected to come back. The other 
villagers staged a counterattack and liberated the vil- 
lage. We were told that the village drank the tea of the 
Israeli soldiers. The village was then bombarded and 
destroyed completely. When we retumed the next year, 
we found that it had been razed, and replaced by two 
colonies, one for Yemeni Jews, the other for Europeans. 
We were in Lebanon for a year. We had gone as tour- 
ists—my grandfather thought it was for a short trip. 
When we came back, it was in clandestine fashion, to 
another village in Galilee. 


Your mother, who was illiterate, was your first influ- 
ence. She sang at funerals. 


Yes, she never went to weddings, only funerals. I think 
she was crying for herself, I think she was expressing a 
hidden sadness. But she also had a very sharp tongue, 
and could be very sarcastic. She still lives in Galilee, 
with my brothers. She visits me in the West Bank. 
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What was it like for you, growing up in a Jewish state 
after the war? 


The first shock was realizing I was a refugee. The boys 
in Lebanon called me a refugee and made fun of me. 
So did the boys in Galilee. We were defined and rejected 
as refugees. This gave me a very strong bitterness, and 
I don’t know that I'm free of it today. The second shock 
was realizing I was a stranger in my homeland. We 
lived under the military government with its emergency 
regulations, and this only stopped in 1965. We weren’t 
able to travel from our village without military permis- 
sion. I felt as if 1 was living in a prison. So we realized 
we were not real citizens, we were residents. There is 
democracy in Israel, but for Jews only. 


You were jailed on several occasions and placed under 
house arrest before you fled Israel. What were you 
charged with? 


They never told me why I was jailed. They had the 
right to put me in jail without giving any reasons. I was 
given a reason only once. I was invited to speak at 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem, and I applied for 
permission. I never received a reply, so I assumed that 
meant I could go. I went. The next day, I was arrested 
in Haifa and sent to prison for two months. 


You joined the Communist party at a young age. What 
was the attraction of Communism for you? 


It wasn’t an ideological choice. The Communist party 
was the only party that defended the rights of the Arabs 
and called for coexistence between Arabs and Jews. 


Did you know Emile Habiby [a renowned Palestinian 
novelist and communist, author of The Pessoptimist, 
and the only Arab to receive the Jerusalem Prize]? 


Yes, of course. And thanks to Emile Habiby, I was able 
to visit Galilee five years ago for the first time since I 
left Israel. There’s an interesting story here. An Israeli 
filmmaker was preparing a film, and Habiby wanted to 
interview me to discuss our differences and common 
points. He suggested that we have our conversation in 
the house where I had lived in Haifa. Some artists were 
living there at the time. So we set the date, and I got 
permission to be there for three days. When I arrived, I 
was overwhelmed with emotion. And then I was told 
that Emile Habiby had died the night before. His family 
asked me to give the eulogy. I could barely hold on to 
my feelings. I wept. I went to the funeral in Nazareth, 
and I said maybe history is very ironic, maybe there’s 
no place for both of us. I said his absence gave me the 
possibility to be present. But I don’t know who is absent 
now, me or him. Emile was very sarcastic, so I said he 
was leaving the stage and cracking his last joke. 


In school, you read Neruda, Lorca, Nazim Hikmet, and 
also a number of Israeli poets. You have spoken very 
highly of Yehudi Amichai and of his influence on your 
work. 


I think Yehudi Amichai is the greatest Hebrew poet. I 
met him twice, once in Tel Aviv in 1969, and once in 
New York at a PEN conference in 1985. In 1969, a 
group of Israeli poets came to meet a group of Arab 
poets in Haifa, and then they called to meet us again in 
Tel Aviv. With Moshe Dayan’s permission, I was able 
to go. Mr. Amichai was very polite, very human. He 
behaved as a friend. He didn’t tell me what he thought 
of my work directly, but in interviews he said kind 
things about me, which enraged other Israeli poets, who 
were very jealous. Amichai is greatly admired among 
the Palestinian elite and among the Arab elite. They 
read him in English, though there are some Arabic 
translations. Once I said in Paris that I liked the conflict 
between me and Amichai. We compete over who is 
more in love with this country, who writes about it 
more beautifully. I hope the conflict will continue in 
this manner. When I[ read him, I read myself. I love the 
way he explores the everyday, the ordinary. 


You had a love affair, in Israel, with a Jewish woman 
called Shulamit, whom you call the beautiful woman of 
Sodom in one of your poems. Who was she? 


We met after the 1967 war, and she was my last love in 
the country. F shouldn’t say who she is, because she’s 
still alive, and there is no returning to the past. Things 
and human beings have changed. 


In your poem “A Soldier Dreams of White Lilies,” you 
write of an Israeli soldier who was apparently a friend 
of yours. He had grown tired of his country, disil- 
lusioned by politics, and he was preparing to leave. 


His first name was Yossi, his last name I don’t recall. I 
knew him from the Communist party. This is what was 
SO positive about the Communist party: Arabs and Jews 
mixed with one another, they knew one another. A few 
months after the war, he came to my apartment in Haifa 
and told me about the war. He said he had decided to 
leave the country. Last year in Paris, a friend of mine 
told me he had greetings for me from the soldier who 
dreams of white lilies. He’s a professor of history in 
Israel now. At the time the poem set off a debate in the 
Politburo of the Israeli Communist party. The secretary 
general asked: How come Darwish wrote such a 
poem—Is he asking us to leave the country to become 
peace lovers? Meanwhile, Arabs said: How dare you 
humanize the Israeli soldier? You asked me earlier why 
my life is a scandal. This is the scandal of my life. Just 
now, we found the answer. 


You left Israel in 1970, first to go to the Soviet Union 
and later to settle in Cairo. Why did you leave? 
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I decided to study political economy in the Soviet 
Union. I knew I was leaving the country for good, 
though I told nobody about it. 1 was harshly criticized 
when I left: Look! The poet of resistance leaves his 
homeland. Because by that time I was already a symbol. 
My decision to leave wasn’t really a free choice. I had 
been placed under conditions that were no longer bear- 
able. I had not been allowed to leave Haifa for eight 
years, and I had been under house arrest for three years 
without being told why. I felt my horizons were narrow, 
and I was very ambitious. I wanted to fly. I didn’t want 
to be in jail, and I didn’t want to write about being in 
jail. There was a new world outside. I learned about the 
realities of the Arab world, which weren’t so rosy. We 
had thought that because everything was black here, 
everything would be white there. That wasn’t the case. 
My big shock was in Lebanon. I arrived there in 1973. 
Two years later the civil war started. In Lebanon, I real- 
ized exile exists everywhere. 


You joined the PLO in Lebanon. What were your 
responsibilities? 


I worked as an expert on Israeli affairs at the Palestine 
Research Center and edited the journal Palestinian Af- 
fairs. But I had my independence. I wasn’t engaged in 
the bad sense of the term. I could write what I wanted 
to write. There was democracy in the PLO. 


When did you first meet Arafat? 


I met Arafat in Cairo in 1971, when I was invited to 
speak at the PNC [Palestine National Council]. He 
embraced me. He was very warm. He said, “I can smell 
the fragrance of the homeland on you.” We became 
close friends in Beirut. 


Beirut was a meeting place, in those years, for poets 
and writers throughout the Arab world. What was the 
ambiance like at the time? 


Beirut was the capital of Arabic modernity. It was a 
platform for debates, for democracy, all cultures met 
there. It was extremely dynamic. I played backgammon 
with Khalil Hawi [a Lebanese poet who shot himself 
during the Israeli invasion of Beirut]. I met Iragis and 
Syrians, I became friends with Faiz Ahmed Faiz [one of 
Pakistan’s greatest poets, who died in 1984]. Lebanon 
was also a bridge between East and West... . 
Everyone could create their own Beirut, which was part 
of the problem. Beirut gives every visitor the impres- 
sion that it is his. Culturally speaking, it was the center 
of things. . . . But because of the civil war it was dif- 
ficult for me to write. I wrote less, and I wrote worse. 
I’m not satisfied with the writing I did in Beirut. 


Did you knewn Ghassan Kanafani [novelist and spokes- 
man for the Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine, assassinated by Mossad in 1972]? 


Yes, I knew Kanafani. He was very dynamic, very 
anxious, very fluent in his writing. I remember sitting at 
a meeting with him where he took out sheets of paper 
and wrote an article in a half hour. His body was too 
narrow for his spirit. I was waiting for him at my office 
at the [Palestine] Research Center the day he was killed. 
We were supposed to have lunch at 2:00 p.m. He was 
late. We thought, that’s Ghassan, he’s always late. Then 
we found out he had been killed. He was bombed in his 
car with the daughter of his sister. 


Did you ever fear, during the Israeli invasion of June 
1982, that this might be the end for the Palestinian 
movement? 


Yes, my feeling was this might be the end. The siege 
was so intense, death was so strong and so clear. The 
place became very narrow. We lived in two streets. I 
couldn't see any future. The planes and the tanks didn’t 
allow me to. It was summer, and it was very hot. The 
end was clear from the beginning, and we agreed to 
leave. Mr. Arafat was asked by Uri Avnery [the Israeli 
peace activist and journalist], “Where will you go 
now?” Arafat gave a very strange answer. He said, “I’m 
going to Palestine.” When the ships left, I stayed in 
Beirut. After maybe a week, I went to buy bread and 
saw a huge tank. I realized it was an Israeli tank, that 
they had occupied Beirut. Then came the massacre of 
Sabra and Shatila. I looked for a way out. With the help 
of the Libyan ambassador, who made arrangements with 
the Phalangists, 1 was able to get to Syria by car. When 
I arrived there, a cousin of mine threw a party for me. 
The Syrian ambassador to Washington was there. When 
I mentioned that I had gotten out with the help of the 
Libyan ambassador, he told me that Mr. Draper, the as- 
sistant to the U.S. mediator Philip Habib, had had a 
plan for me to leave. An American car was supposed to 
come to my house with a driver and an American flag. I 
would open the left door, and I shouldn’t say good 
morning because the United States and the PLO didn’t 
have a relationship. I would then be driven to Jounieh, 
north of Beirut, and a helicopter would be waiting to fly 
me to Cyprus. All expenses would be paid by the United 
States, except for the helicopter flight, which I would 
have to pay. But I didn’t know about this plan, and they 
never found me. I wasn’t living in my house, because 
the Israelis were looking for me. 


You wrote in your Beirut book, Memory for Forgetful- 
ness, that a Palestinian defeat in Lebanon was the 
lesser evil and that victory would have been a catastro- 
phe. Can you elaborate? 


If we had won we would have been occupying Lebanon, 
and this victory would have been worse than defeat. 
We're not supposed to be occupiers. I think we should 
have put more effort into avoiding involvement in this 
dirty civil war. The Palestinian leaders say they didn’t 
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choose to intervene, that they were attacked by the Pha- 
langists. Still, we crossed the red line by going to the 
mountains, the sacred place of the Phalangists. 


You said that during the invasion the Arab world was 
more interested in soccer than in Lebanon. 


There was no Arab demonstration against the invasion. 
The only demonstration, a demonstration of 100,000, 
was in Tel Aviv. 


Any thoughts on why there were no Arab demonstra- 
tions? 


Paralysis. And there is no democracy in the Arab world. 


You authored the 1988 Algiers Declaration announcing 
a Palestinian state and implying the PLO’s recognition 
of Israel. 


Yes. It was a shift in PLO policy away from the total 
liberation of all of Palestine. From the beginning, I 
believed a two-state solution was the only solution, 
because I knew the situation in Israel. I was always 
among the doves in the PLO. 


In 1993, you resigned from the PLO Executive Commit- 
tee, on which you had served since 1987, to protest the 
Oslo Accord. What were your objections? 


My conclusion was that I couldn’t vote for the agree- 
ment. I couldn’t vote against it, but I couldn’t vote for 
it either. I thought it wouldn’t lead to real peace. It was 
too ambiguous. There was no clear link between the 
interim period and the final status, and there was no 
clear commitment to withdraw from the occupied ter- 
ritories. And the word “occupation” wasn’t even in the 
text. I felt Oslo would pave the way for escalation. I 
hoped I was wrong. And now I’m very sad that I was 
right. 


fs it true that Arafat asked you to be the Palestinian 
minister of culture? 


He did, but I refused. 


It’s reported that he said you could be {André} Mal- 
raux to his [Charles] de Gaulle, and that you replied 
that he wasn’t de Gaulle, and that even if Palestine one 
day achieved the grandeur of France, you'd prefer to 
be {Jean-Paul} Sartre. 


Yes, something like that. 
You belong to a generation of Arab intellectuals who 


dedicated themselves to various forms of secular 
nationalism. More and more, young Palestinians are 


drawn to radical Islam, to groups like Hamas and 
Islamic Jihad. Does the Islamicization of Palestinian 
civil society concern you? 


Yes, it concerns me, because I believe in pluralism. 1 
believe there is room for all religions in Palestine. I am 
against Zionism. At the same time, I think that if there 
is hope, the secularists will be stronger than the 
fundamentalists. In fact, the secular forces are stronger 
than the fundamentalists now. But I think they will be 
even stronger when there is hope, and this is true for 
Israel, too. 


You returned to Palestine six years ago, after a quarter 
century in exile. You said upon returning, “I returned 
and I didn’t return.” What did you mean? 


I wasn’t born in the West Bank. I had never been there 
before. It’s not my private homeland. If I were able to 
go back to Galilee, I'd feel as if I had returned. Home 
is a place where you have a memory; without memories 
you have no real relationship to a place. Also, it is 
impossible to return. Nobody crosses the same river 
twice. If [ return, I will not find my childhood. There is 
no return, because history goes on. Return is just a visit 
to a place of memory, or to the memory of the place. 


You have suggested that Palestinian literature, which 
has been nourished by exile, might enter a crisis once 
the dream of statehood is realized. 


There is no guarantee about the future of the text, 
though I do not wish to put freedom and the text in 
conflict. The importance of poetry is not measured, 
finally, by what the poet says, but by how he says it. 
The value of a poem is not measured by its theme, but 
by its aesthetic form. We still read Homer even though 
he wrote about a specific war in a specific time and a 
specific place. If CNN had existed during the Trojan 
War, could Homer have written the same poem? I doubt 
it. He describes details the camera would tell. The role 
of the poet as witness, as objective witness, has 
declined, because the camera is more accurate than the 
writer. I believe the poet today must write the unseen. 


Do you still regard yourself as an exile? 


Exile is a part of my inner being. Exile exists not only 
in geographical terms. You can be an exile in your 
homeland, in your own house, in a room. Can I say I’m 
addicted to exile? Maybe. Exile is multicultural. It’s a 
major theme in literature, not simply a Palestinian ques- 
tion. 


When do you think exile will come to an end for you? 


I think in death. And maybe after death I'll face a new 
exile. For there is something even more difficult, and 
that is eternity. I can’t imagine anything more frighten- 
ing than eternity, can you? 
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Have you ever regretted your decision to leave? 


I always criticize myself about this decision. Was I 
right or wrong? I am nothing but my poetry. Did exile 
help my poetry? Maybe. My horizons became wider 
when I left as a young man, and I’m much better now 
as a poet. Whether this is because of exile or just the 
nature of things, I cannot say. But sometimes I feel shy 
and ashamed because I left. On a human level, I have 
regrets. I can’t look at my fellow Palestinians without 
feeling a sense of shame. But my nature is solitary. 1 
prefer to be far from crowds. I like isolation. I don’t 
socialize much. 


Are you often recognized on the street? 


Everybody knows me in the street, and it’s a burden in 
my private life in all Arab countries. I don’t allow 
myself to be seen in a café because everyone is point- 
ing at me. People want to shake my hand, and there are 
always rumors. I prefer to live in the shadows, not in 
the light. 


T imagine you have been the guest of Arab leaders. . . 


{A bit sheepish.] Yes. I met Asad, Mubarak, King Hus- 
sein, the presidents of Yemen, Tunisia, Algeria, Prince 
Hassan. . . . Four years ago, I gave a reading in Dam- 
ascus before an audience of 20,000, and Asad met with 
me for four hours. He gave you the feeling that he was 
glad to be with you. He liked to break down the wall 
between you and him. 


So they’ve met with you despite your often scathing 
criticisms of Arab regimes. I’m thinking of your remark 
that prisons are no condition for delivering justice for 
the Palestinians. . . . 


They didn’t meet with me because they are democrats, 
but because they understand my special status in the 
Arab world, as a Palestinian and as a poet. 


Days after the attacks of 11 September, you denounced 
terrorism in a Palestinian newspaper [see Doc. B2 in 
JPS 122]. What do you make of the American war in 
Afghanistan? 


My sympathies were with the victims of 11 September. 
I understand the American wound. But this doesn’t 
justify the war, and I can’t accept Mr. Bush’s idea that 
you must either be with the United States or with terror. 
I am against U.S. foreign policy and against terror. | am 
against dividing the world into two camps, that of 
absolute good and absolute evil. This is not a clash of 
cultures, it’s a political war. And it is time for America 
to ponder why it is hated. It’s not because of envy of 
the American way of life. It’s because of American 
double standards. 


Sinan Antoon (essay date winter 2002) 


SOURCE: Antoon, Sinan. “Mahmud Darwish’s Al- 
legorical Critique of Oslo.” Journal of Palestine Studies 
31, no. 2 (winter 2002): 66-77. 


[in the following essay, Antoon offers an analysis of the 
poem “A Non-Linguistic Dispute with Imru’ al-Qays,” 
Darwish’s response to the 1993 Osto Accord.) 


The Palestinian poet Mahmud Darwish occupies a 
unigue space in Arab culture and in the collective 
memory of Arabs as “the national poet of Palestine.” 
This article provides a reading of one of Darwish’s 
poems, “A Non-Linguistic Dispute with imru’ al-Qays,” 
which was written after the signing of the 1993 Osio 
Accord. The poem is read as an allegorical critique of 
Oslo and, at the same time, a retrospective contempla- 
tion of Darwish’s own role in Palestinian politics, writ- 
ten in a style that displays Darwish’s exceptional poeti- 
cal skill and his masterly use of Arabo-Islamic history 
and mythology. 


It is difficult to overestimate the importance of poetry in 
Arab culture, past and present: as a well-known adage 
has it, poetry is the archive (diwan) of the Arabs. While 
other forms and media of cultural expression have made 
serious incursions into the Arab world in the last 
century, poetry continues to be its most powerful and 
popular literary medium. 


The Palestinian poet Mahmud Darwish (b. 1942) has 
already secured his place in that archive and in the col- 
lective memory of Arabs. His readings attract thousands 
and literally fill sports stadiums, his books sell millions, 
his poems are widely memorized, and a number of them 
have been set to music and have become popular songs. 
The appearance of a single Darwish poem is a cultural, 
and at times a political, event, not just in the Arab 
world, but in Israel as well. One need only remember 
the controversy over his famous poem “‘Abiruna fi 
Kalamin ‘Abir”’ (“Transients in transient words”). 
Written in April 1988, the poem was (mis)translated 
into Hebrew by the Israeli daily Ma‘ariv. Its fierce and 
defiant tone and historical references' generated a heated 
debate in Israeli newspapers and in the Knesset, where 
it was condemned by Yitzhak Shamir, among others, as 
damning evidence of the Palestinians’ unwillingness to 
live in peace with Israelis, More recently, in February 
2000, Israeli hard-liners tied to exploit the attempt by 
then-education minister Yossi Sarid to include some of 
Darwish’s poetry in the new multicultural Israeli cur- 
riculum in order to topple the Barak government, forc- 
ing the prime minister himself to intervene to declare 
that “Israel was not yet ready for Mr. Darwish’s poetry 
to be taught in the schools.” 


A cultural and political icon in the fuil sense of the 
term, the voice of the Palestinians, Darwish is also the 
author of their 1988 Declaration of Independence.* The 
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Syrian critic Subhi Hadidi likens his cultural and politi- 
cal influence, especially in the last two decades, to that 
of the great poets of ancient times, 


when the poet was the nation’s prophet and a spokes- 
person for its being, a fortunetelier who read its past 
and future fortunes . . . both in times of victory as 
well as in defeat. In the cultures of nations, there was 
always that exceptional moment when a major vision- 
ary task was placed upon the shoulders of one poet to 
capture the collective feelings of a nation and transform 
poetry inte national and cultural power.’ 


What further distinguishes Darwish’s oeuvre, however, 
is that he has been able to fulfill this arduous role 
without being a populist.’ He is perhaps unique in enjoy- 
ing equal popularity and acclaim among the critics, the 
intellectuals, and the masses. Moreover, instead of be- 
ing a hostage to the demands and dictates of his persona 
as the Palestinian national poet par excellence, he has 
continuously taken his audience by surprise as he 
continues to rebel against his own style and reinvent his 
poetic discourse. In Edward Said’s words, “[IJn Dar- 
wish, the personal and the political are always in an 
uneasy relationship . . . [and there is] a harassing 
amalgam of poetry and collective memory, each press- 
ing on the other.”* 


Darwish’s work reads like a poetic panorama of 
Palestine and of the plight of Palestinians since 1948. 
One of his early and very famous poems, “Bitagat Hu- 
wiyya” (“Identity Card”), with its famous refrain, 
“Sajjil ana ‘arabi” (Register! [am an Arab), was written 
in 1964, when Darwish was still living in Israel. It 
crystallized Palestinian resistance against Israeli erasure 
of their identity and history, Some of his other poems 
include “Ahmad al-Za‘tar” (1977), on the 1976 siege 
and massacre of Tal al-Za‘tar in Lebanon, and “Madih 
al-Zill al-‘Ali” (“Praise of the lofty shadow’’) and 
“Qasidat Beirut” (“The Beirut poem’), both written 
in 1983, during and after the Israeli invasion of 
Lebanon, the siege of Beirut, and the exodus of the 
Palestinian resistance from Lebanon. In the Beirut stage, 
Darwish moved toward long and epic poems. His Ahada 
‘Ashara Kawkaban (Eleven planets), published in 
1992, was poignantly prophetic of Oslo. In it, Darwish 
uses the Arabs’ defeat and exodus from Spain in 1492 
as a prism through which to accentuate the Palestinian 
predicament in 1992 and the fate they were about to 
face. 


Tue Poet-KiInG 


Given Darwish’s status as the undisputed national poet, 
the “poet of the resistance,” it is perhaps not surprising 
that he would choose to express whatever reservations 
he may have had about the PLO’s new directions al- 
legorically through drawing on elements from the 
Arabo-Islamic past. Perhaps the most privileged vehicle 
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of these reservations was his use of the sixth-century 
poet-king Imru’ al-Qays, a figure that, more than any 
other in the collective Arab memory, encapsulates the 
tension between the political and the poetic that has 
haunted Darwish’s person and persona. 


Imru’ al-Qays appears in several poems in Darwish’s 
1995 collection, entitled Limadha Tarakia al-Hisana 
Wahidan (Why Have You Left the Horse Alone),’ as 
well as in his last published poem. It is worth noting 
that Limadha Tarakta al-Hisana Wahidan marks a 
turning point in Darwish’s trajectory. While Darwish 
had broached the personal in earlier poems, this was the 
first collection totally concerned with biographical 
themes and in which the personal takes precedence over 
the collective.* It is here that the perennial struggle 
between the personal and the political, implicit in earlier 
works, comes to the fore, marked by decades of exile 
and devastating political defeats on the one hand, and 
the demands of being the spirit of a nation and the 
voice of its people on the other. 


What follows is an analysis of the longest and most 
telling of Darwish’s poems involving Imru’ al-Qays, 
“Khilaf Ghayr Lughawi ma‘Imrw’ al-Qays” (“A non- 
linguistic dispute with Imru’ al-Qays’’). The poem is 
important not only for illustrating Darwish’s mastery of 
his craft but especially, I suggest, because it can be read 
as an enactment of Darwish’s resignation from the PLO 
following his refusal to support the Oslo Declaration of 
Principles signed by Israeli prime minister Yitzhak 
Rabin and PLO Chairman Yasir Arafat and to join the 
Palestinian Authority (PA).° The poem is aptly placed in 
the sixth and Jast section of the Limadha Tarakta al- 
Hisana Wahidan collection. This section is entitled 
“Aghlaqu al-Mashhad” (“They folded the scene”); 
the very same sentence is the opening line of the poem 
and three of its four sections. 


With Imru’ al-Qays, we are, at once, taken back to the 
pre-Islamic past of sixth-century Arabia." In the collec- 
tive memory of Arabs, Imm’ al-Qays is the poet par 
excellence, author of one of the inimitable Mu‘allagat 
(Odes), whose opening line is memorized by every liter- 
ate Arab." He is “the ancestral voice of the Arabic poetic 
tradition, his verses, so to speak, are the ‘touchstones’ 
of that poetry: he was a prestigious and formidable rival 
for later poets, a source of inspiration and of influ- 
ence.”” In the Arabic poetic tradition, narratives are 
woven around and about famous poems and poets 
(akhbar), and all the extant narratives about [mru’ al- 
Qays speak of a tragic figure. Imru’ al-Qays’s father, 
the last king of the tribe of Kinda, was killed by the 
Banu Asad tribe, and Imru’ al-Qays vowed to avenge 
his father’s death and repossess his kingdom. He is said 
to have roamed the Arabian peninsula seeking refuge 
and assistance from various tribal lords and brigands, 
but never attained his goal—hence one of his sobriquets 
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al-Malik al-Dillil (the vagabond, or wandering, king). 
In the end, he was compelled to seek the aid of the 
Byzantine emperor Justinian (called Qaysar [Caesar] in 
the Arabic sources) in Constantinople. Accompanied by 
another poet, ‘Amr b. Qami’s" [d. 538], he traveled to 
the court, where he was received like royalty and was 
given an army and a position of rank. On his way back 
from Constantinople, Imru’ al-Qays received a letter 
from Caesar along with an embroidered robe permeated 
with gold and poison. After donning the robe, the poison 
sloughed off his skin—hence his other sobriquet, Dhu 
al-Quruh (The one with the wounds/ulcers)“—and he 
died. 


The trip to Constantinople is alluded to in sections of 
one of his famous poems, a ra’tyya (poem rhyming in 
ra’). It is important to return to this poem as many 
parallels with Darwish’s poem as weil as its context 
will emerge.” In line 33, the narrator of the poem boasts 
that he could have defeated his enemies but that he 
intentionally sought the Byzantines’ help in order to 
slander the Arabs who did not come to his aid. In the 
more famous and often-quoted lines 34 and 35, the nar- 
rator of the poem addresses his companion, ‘Amr b. 
Qami’a, who is said to have wept when he realized that 
the two were on their way to Caesar: 


34. Baka sahibi lamma ra’a 'd-darba dunahu 
Wa-ayqane anna lahigani bi-Qaysara 

My companion wept when he saw the path before him 
And realized we were seeking Caesar 


35. Fa-quitu lahu fa tabki ‘aynuka innama 

Nuhawile mulkan aw namuta fa-nu ‘dhara 

I said: weep not, for we are trying to regain a kingdom 
Or else, we die and are forgiven 


36. Wa-inni za‘imun in raja‘tu mumatiakan 
Bi-sayrin tara minhu ‘l-furaniga azwara 

And I shall surely return a king 

From a trip so arduous that my guide will stagger 


Lines 42 to 49 are about the vicissitudes of life and 
friends and how the narrator was betrayed time and 
again by those he deemed trustworthy (note the specific 
place-names): 


43. Lagad ankaratni Ba‘labakku wa-ahluha 
Wa-labnu Jurayja fi qura Himsa ankara 
Baalbek and its people have forsaken me 
And so has Ibn Jurayj in the village of Hims 


48. dha quitu hadha sahibun gad radituhu 
Wa-garrat biki ‘l-‘aynani buddiltu akhara 

If I say this is a companion with whom I[ am pleased 
Time proves me wrong and I am forced to look for 
another 


49. Kadhalika jaddi ma usahibu sahiban 
min an-nasi illa khanani wa-taghayyara 
Such has been my lot, whomever I befriend 
Amongst people, betrays me and changes 
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What we have in the intertext is an ancient Arab king/ 
poet in search of his lost kingdom, who, after being let 
down by his own people and allies in a time of utter 
fragmentation, resorts to a superpower in its metropolis 
in the hopes of attaining political support. The royal 
rituals, respect, and rewards he is accorded are no more 
than preparations for his imminent death. Suzanne Stet- 
kevych comments on the symbolism of donning the 
robe as follows: 


The abandonment of ancestral Kindite coats of arms 
for Caesar’s royal robe interwoven with gold and 
poison succinctly symbolizes Imru’ al-Qays’s loss of 
patrimony. . . . [A]bandoning the Arab homeland for 
the land of the Byzantines, Imrv’ al-Qays is in symbolic 
as well as political terms naked and defenseless. Not 
onty is he without the armor itself, he is stripped of ali 
that the ancestral armor represents: his royal lineage 
and his inherited identity, the wibal allegiances that at- 
tend his inherited position, “Arabness” itself.'* 


Tue Dispute 


Having acquainted ourselves with Imru’ al-Qays, we 
are now better prepared to understand what potential 
function he could fulfill in Darwish’s text: 


“A Non-Linguistic Dispute with Lmru’ al-Qays”’ 


They folded the scene 
Allowing us space to go back to the others 
Diminished. 


Smiling, we entered the movie screen, 

As we are supposed to be on a movie screen. 

We improvised a speech prepared for us beforehand, 
Regretting the martyr’s last option, 

We took a bow, surrendered our names 

To pedesirians walking on either side 

And returned to our tomorrow 

Diminished. 


They folded the scene. 

They triumphed. 

They summed up our yesterday from beginning to 
end. 

They forgave the victim her mistakes 

When she apologized 

For words that were about to cross her mind. 

They changed time’s bell 

And triumphed. 


When they cook us to the penultimate scene 

We looked back. 

White smoke billowed from time 

Looking out over the gardens that came after us. 
Peacocks were spreading the spectrum’s fan 
Across Caesar’s letters to those who repent 
Words shredded to tatters 

Such as descriptions of freedom that can’t 

Find its bread, 

Descriptions of bread without freedom’s salt 

Or praise for dove flocks fleeing the marketplace. 
Caesar’s letter was champagne for white smoke 
Billowing from the balcony of time. 
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They folded the scene. 

They triumphed. 

They photographed what they wanted in our skies 
Star by star. 

They photographed what they wanted from our days 
Cloud by cloud. 

They changed time’s bell 

And triumphed. 


We looked back at our part in the technicolor movie. 
We couldn’t find a star for the north. 

We couldn’t find a tent for the south. 

We couldn’t recognize our voice at all. 

It was not our blood that spoke on the microphone 
That day. 

When we depended on a language 

That dispersed its heart as it veered from its path 
No ove said to Imru’ al-Qays: 

“What have you done to us and to yourself? 

Take Caesar’s Path 

Through the black smoke that billows from time. 
Take Caesar’s path 

Alone, alone, alone 

And leave your language here for us!" 


Knowing the politico-cultural position Darwish occupies 
in the Palestinian context, the reader is instantly tempted 
to read the text as an allegory of the White House sign- 
ing of the Oslo Declaration of Principles. The scene is 
being shut and folded by the unnamed triumphant oth- 
ers (“they triumphed” [repeated four times]) who seem 
to be in control of how the past, as well as the present, 
are to be represented (“They summed up our yesterday 
. . . They changed time’s bell” [twice]; “They photo- 
graphed what they wanted” [twice]}. They prepare 
beforehand the improvised speech of the victim and 
forgive her for the thoughts that have yet to cross her 
mind. They are also in total control of the rhythm of the 
ceremony. Beside the victors and the victims, the third 
party in the equation is none other than Caesar (the 
omnipotent honest broker?) who is blessing the 
ceremony with his presence and his letter to those who 
have repented (mentioned twice in the third section— 
remember Caesar’s letter and the robe he sent to Imru’ 


al-Qays). 


What potential meanings are produced by Darwish’s 
reopening the scene of Imru’ al-Qays’s trip to Constan- 
tinople? The first possible reading is of the scene as al- 
legorical of the White House signing of the Oslo agree- 
ment in 1993. If it is a nonlinguistic dispute with Imru’ 
al-Qays, then it is not Imru’ al-Qays the poet, but rather 
Imru’ al-Qays the wandering king who is faulted. Here, 
he could be read as the failed politician who chooses a 
tragic path that spells his own death and that of his 
people." The narrator of the poem asks rhetorically why 
no one protested the decision to take this particular path 
(“What have you done to us and to yourself?”). The 
question itself, however, and the poem, are already 
performing that protest. It is important to note that the 
last few lines of the poem signal a shift from the past 
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tense to the imperative (“Take” [twice] and “and leave”; 
“Take Caesar’s path / Alone, alone, alone / And leave 
your language here for us”), The “dispute” with Imm’ 
al-Qays comes directly after the line where veering 
from the “path” is mentioned: 


It was not our blood that spoke on the microphone 
That day. 

When we depended on a language 

That dispersed its heart as it veered from its path 


Unlike Imru’ al-Qays’ companion, ‘Amr b. Qami’a, 
who agreed to accompany Imru’ al-Qays on his joumey 
to Caesar’s court, Darwish refused to join Arafat on his 
path to the White House and resigned from the PLO’s 
Executive Committee in protest.” In the text itself, 
instead of weeping at the sight of the path leading to 
Caesar as ‘Amr b. Qami’a did, the narrator parts 
company with Imru’ al-Qays and demands that he go 
alone (repeated thrice) after leaving his language 
behind. The demand to leave language is a demand to 
end the claim of legitimate political representation and 
for speaking in the name of the people. 


A second possible reading, which does not necessarily 
negate the first, but which can be seen as complementary 
and interrelated, is to take Imru’ al-Qays, the poet-king, 
as the locus where the poetic and the political are joined. 
Thus, Darwish, himself a figure in whom the two are 
manifested, could be performing his resignation and 
bidding farewell to his own institutional past involve- 
ment. It is worth mentioning that Darwish himself used 
to write many of Arafat’s speeches and was very close 
to him.” In another poem in the same collection, the 
narrator says, “I see myself / Splitting into two: / I / 
And my name.” 


This split caused by taking Caesar’s path leads us to a 
third possible reading which, in itself, encompasses and 
complements the previous two. It is the potential split 
or gap opened by representation, which is what the text 
is ultimately about (representing the past, one’s people, 
and oneself), Let us return to the text with this in mind. 


In the first section, the scene is being shut by the others 
and the only space left for “us” is to return “diminished.” 
The group speaking in the first-person plural is smiling 
not out of joy, but because this is dictated by the role 
(“As we are supposed to be”). The improvised speech 
(spontaneity and free representation of one’s thoughts 
and feelings) is already prepared by the “others.” The 
usurpation of the ability to self-represent and the usurpa- 
tion of agency culminates in surrendering the names 
(the signifier chosen to represent one’s identity). In the 
second section, the idea of self-representation (the 
words that were about to cross the victim’s mind) is a 
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sin that will be forgiven. Changing time’s bell, as well, 
indicates how the relationship to time and history is to 
be represented and punctuated by the victors. In the 
third section, “they,” again, are guiding (or rather 
goading) “us” through the various chapters of the 
movie. The issue of representation is also at the heart of 
the third section: “they” are photographing and choos- 
ing which particular stars and clouds are to represent 
“our” skies and days. In the final section, the confisca- 
tion and/or loss of the ability to self-represent is 
complete (“We couldn’t recognize our voice at all. / It 
was not our blood that spoke on the microphone that 
day”). In the next two lines, we reach the crux of the 
tragic situation when the narrator gives the reason 
behind the loss (“When we depended on a language / 
That dispersed its heart as it veered from its path”). 
Thus, the demand of Imru’ al-Qays to leave his 
language behind for “us” is an act of resistance and an 
attempt at salvaging the ability to represent oneself in 
one’s own language and not be represented according 
to the enemy’s desires. 


The scene in the text depicts history (and the signing of 
the Olso Accord) being staged as a Hollywood produc- 
tion. The “victims” are being forced to surrender and 
assume a role written for them by their enemies, who 
are also dictating the terms of the future, as well as the 
past. A decisive chapter of their history is coming to an 
abrupt end. The poem itself, however, is an attempt at 
altering history (trying to have it “unfold” as it is being 
“folded” by the others) or at least problematizing it by 
reopening previous scenes and recreating a myth that 
makes it possible to tolerate the present nightmarish 
reality. Darwish himself, in an interview, stresses this 
function of poetry as a prism through which reality can 
be processed: “in the end. . . poetry has one meaning, 
it creates a reality, a linguistic reality which human be- 
ings need in order to survive their own reality and 
dilemmas.” 


Darwish problematizes the way dominant history will 
narrate this chapter of the conflict. To resist the closing 
of the scene, or at least to make it livable, he uses a 
double prism of sorts, one to view the nightmarish 
present through the mythic past and the other simulta- 
neously to reinscribe the past through the present. In 
another poem in this same collection, Darwish mentions 
Imru’ al-Qays and speaks of the “contemporary past” 
that passes under the poem: “Imru’ al-Qays, sad over a 
tomorrow thrown at Caesar’s gates . . . the contempo- 
rary past passes.” This, after all, is part and parcel of 
Darwish’s project. For, in his own words, “The strong 
can write official history, but on the literary level, the 
weak, too, can write their own history.”* 


The poem discussed in this paper is, to my mind, the 
most eloquent crystallization of the “Oslo moment” and 
its implications for Palestine’s future. It is also one of 
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the last poems in which Darwish speaks (explicitly, at 
least) in the plural. In Darwish’s last collection Sarir 
al-Ghariba* (The stranger’s bed), published in 1999, 
his tone is far more individualistic and private, and he 
is haunted by the fragmentation of subjectivity and 
otherness. The fact that all of the poems in this later 
collection were “love poems” compelled a fellow 
Palestinian writer and a close friend of Darwish’s to ac- 
cuse him of “abandoning his people and retreating to 
selfish concerns.”* This is yet another testament to Dar- 
wish’s significance. While the new collection represents 
a definite break with his literary past, Darwish has never 
failed to seduce his readers and take them to new terti- 


tory. 
Tue Patu (Not) Taken 


While the poem discussed here is clearly critical of 
Oslo and of its implications and prospects, Darwish’ s 
position vis-a-vis the PA has been rather ambivalent. In 
1995 Darwish left Paris for Amman and in 1996 he 
settled in Ramallah, where he runs the Karmil Cultural 
Organization and edits the literary quarterly, al-Karmil. 
He continues to issue political statements on the an- 
niversary of the Nakba, reiterating the rights of all 
Palestinians to self-determination, resistance to occupa- 
tion, and return to their homes,” and he, of course, sup- 
ports the intifada, but he has not criticized the PA 
publicly for any of its policies and actions, and he can- 
not be considered an oppositional figure. A more 
eloquent answer to questions about Darwish’s stance 
appears in his latest poem, written while he was recover- 
ing from a second heart surgery in 1999. The half- 
conscious narrator addresses his name as he grapples 
with his identity and legacy: 


O, my name... 
You wil] carry me and I will carry you 
The stranger is a brother to the stranger 


sae ee 


My language tires me 

As it says and does not say 

What the past is doing on the backs of horses 
To imru’ al-Qays’ days 

Who is torn between Caesar and a thyme?™* 


Once again, the poignant figure of Imru’ al-Qays, the 
wandering poet-king, returns and, with it, the aforemen- 
tioned parallels and the tension between the political 
and the poetic that haunts Darwish. The narrator is 
drained by his language, which is wavering between 
saying and not saying. Imru’ al-Qays is torn between 
the political (Caesar) and the poetic (rhyme). The 
second line in the excerpt above—“The stranger is a 
brother to the stranger”—is reminiscent of one of Imm’ 
al-Qays’ last lines before he died in exile without 
regaining his lost kingdom: “kullu gharibin lil-gharibi 
nasibu” (every stranger is a kin to the stranger). 
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Elsewhere in the same poem, we can perhaps read a po- 
eticization of Darwish’s present stance: 


Iam myself. . . and nothing else 

1 am not one of Rome’s partisans 

Who guard the salt routes 

But I grudgingly pay a percentage 

Of my bread’s salt 

And I say to History: 

Adorn your trucks with slaves and servile kings 
And pass through 

Now, no one says: 

No! 


The narrator is not an active defender of the reigning 
power and its structures (Rome and its routes). However, 
he is neither outside its scope nor in explicit opposition 
to it. He grudgingly pays a price in order to survive 
within it. While he does not hop on history’s trucks like 
the slaves and servile kings, he does not have the power 
to stand in its way or to change its course. He can only 
stand by and represent it. The ceremonies and rituals 
depicted in “A Non-Linguistic Dispute with Imru’ al- 
Qays” have resulted in an ali-encompassing power 
structure operated by servile kings and slaves for 
Rome’s benefit and glory. Unlike the narrator in “A 
Non-Linguistic Dispute,” who demanded that Imru’ 
al-Qays leave his language and go alone on Caesar’s 
path, the narrator of this poem has resigned himself to 
the status quo. 


Notes 


I. Some of the poem’s most memorable lines are 
“Die wherever you wish / But do not die among 
us / it is time for you to leave /. . . / Leave our 
land / Leave our land and sea / Leave our wheat, 
salt, and wounds / Leave everything and be gone.” 
Darwish stressed later that he was referring to the 
Israeli occupation of the West Bank and Gaza and 
not to all of historic Palestine and that he was not 
calling for a mass eviction of all Israelis as some 
suggested. For the full text of the poem in English, 
see salam.org/culture/poem4.html. 


2. See “Poetry of Arab Pain: Are Israeli Students 
Ready?” New York Times, 7 March 2000 and 
“Shu‘ara’ Filastiniyyun fi al-Kitab al-Madrasi al- 
“Isra’ili” (Palestinian poets in Israeli school 
books), ai-Hayat, 29 March 2000. 


3. See “The Rise of Mahmud Darwish” in Salma 
Khadra Jayyusi, ed., Anthology of Modern Pales- 
tinian Literature, (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1992), pp. 60-63. See also, Edward Said, 
“On Mahmud Darwish,” Grand Street 48 (1993), 
pp. 112-15. For a chronology of Darwish’s life 
and a list of his publications, see Mahmud Dar- 
wish, The Adam of Two Edens: Poems, ed. Munir 
Akash and Daniel Moore (Syracuse: Jusoor and 
Syracuse University Press, 2000), pp. 11-17. 
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. Said, “On Mahmud Darwish,” p. 113. See also 


Hadidi, “Madha Yaf‘al al-‘Ashig,” pp. 49-50. 


6. Said, “On Mahmud Darwish,” pp. 113-15. 


10. 


11. 


. Mahmud Darwish, Limadha Tarakta al-Hisana 


Wahidan (Why have you left the horse alone?) 
(London: Riyad al-Rayyis Books, 1995), pp. 155- 
58. 


. For more on the biographical nature and the 


intricate structure of the collection, see Fakhri Sa- 
lih, “Limadha Tarakta al-Hisan Wahidan: ‘An al- 
Lahza al-Pilistiniyya al-Multabisa” (Why have 
you left the horse alone: On the uncertain Palestin- 
ian moment), Fusul 15, no. 2 (1996), pp. 239-43. 
For Darwish’s own comments on this collection, 
see al-Mukhtalif al-Hagiqi, p. 25, and the three- 
part interview in al-Wasat, nos. 191-193 
(September-October 1995). 


. In a 1997 interview, Darwish retrospectively 


described his resignation as follows: “I read the 
Oslo accord before it was announced, and I had 
knowledge, early on, of what was taking place, 
but I did not believe that those negotiations were 
going to result in an agreement. Therefore, when 
it was signed, I presented a detailed resignation 
that included a political and an intellectual critique 
of Oslo on the premise that it was not a just ac- 
cord. .. . [It was] an accord which did not 
provide the minimum level for the Palestinian to 
feel that he owns his identity, nor the geography 
of this identity. . . . All I saw in the agreement 
was an Israeli solution to Israeli problems and that 
the PLO had to perform its role in solving Israel’s 
security problems. . . . Nevertheless, and despite 
this critical reading of the accord, I said that I 
could not accept it, nor would I be able to reject 
it, for that would be a historic gamble. My 
conscience cannot tolerate depriving the Palestin- 
jan people of the possibility of a solution. There 
was a struggle between my heart and my 
mind. . . . After three years, reality and experi- 
mentation have shown something more tragic and 
ironic.” al-Mukhtalif al-Hagigi, p. 351. 


There is much disagreement and confusion as to 
the exact date of Imru’ al-Qays’s death. Most ac- 
counts put it between 540 and 565. See note 11. 


See “Imru’ al-Qays,” Encyclopedia of Arabic Lit- 
erature, ed. Julie Scott Meisami and Paul Starkey 
(London and New York: Routledge, 1998), 1: 394- 
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95; “Imru’ al-Kays B. Hudjr,” Encyclepaedia of 
Islam (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1958), 3: 1177-78. See 
also Rita ‘Awad, Bunyat al-Qasida al-Jahiliyya: 
al-Sura al-Shi'riyya Lada Imri’ al-Qays (The 
structure of the Jahili gasida: Imru’ al-Qays’ 
poetic imagery) (Beirut: Dar al-Adab, 1992), pp. 
149-65, “Fimru’ al-Qays: al-Sha‘ir wa-Shi‘ruh” 
(imru’ al-Qays: The poet and his poetry); Suzanne 
Pinckney Stetkevych, The Mute Immortals Speak: 
Pre-Islamic Poetry and the Poetics of Ritual 
(Ithaca and London: Cornell University Press, 
1993), ch. 7, “Regicide and Retribution: The 
Mu‘allaga of Imru’ al-Qays,” pp. 241-86. 


Julie Scott Meisami, “Imru’ al-Qays Praises the 
Prophet,” in Tradition and Modernity in Arabic 
Literature, ed. Issa J. Boullata and Terri DeYoung 
(Fayetteville: University of Arkansas Press, 1997), 
pp. 223-43. 


‘Amr b. Qami’a is said to have died before finish- 
ing the trip and hence is called ‘Umar al-Da’i*(The 
Lost *‘Umar). 


Most scholars maintain that much of what we 
know about Imru’ al-Qays, especially his last days, 
is the stuff of myth. This makes Imru’ al-Qays, as 
a topos, most appealing for Darwish, as he has 
been focusing much more on mythological ele- 
ments in his recent works. As for the veracity of 
Imru’ al-Qays’s trip to Constantinople and meet- 
ing Caesar, what concerns us most is that it has, 
for all intents and purposes, taken place in the 
realm of collective memory. For an attempt to sift 
out the fiction from Imru’ al-Qays’s biography, 
see Irfan Shahid’s meticulous article, “The Last 
Days of Imru’ al-Qays: Anatolia,” in Boullata and 
De-Young, Tradition and Modernity, pp. 223-43. 
For a very different take that seeks to “rid the 
mythical of the realistic,” see Sa‘id al-Ghanimi, 
al-Kanz wa’l-Ta'wil: Qira’at fi al-Hikaya al- 
‘Arabiyya (The treasure and interpretation: Read- 
ings in Arabic tales) (Beirut: al-Markaz al-Thagafi 
al-‘Arabi, 1994), pp. 14-33. 


Diwan Imri’ al-Qays (Cairo: Dar al-Ma‘arif, 
1958), pp. 56-71. I will cite here only the lines 
that are relevant to our reading. The translation is 
my own. 


Stetkevych, The Mute Immortals Speak, pp. 248- 
49. 


Darwish, The Adam of Twa Edens, pp. 123-25. 
The translation is my own. 


Leaving poetry aside, it is not unreasonable to see 
the parallels between Imru’ al-Qays and Arafat. 
The latter is also both a heroic and a tragic figure. 
(Edward Said has referred to him many a time as 
a tragic figure.) 
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19. Said, “On Mahmud Darwish,” p. 113. As Said 
notes, Darwish’s extremely harsh remarks to 
Arafat and the others were leaked to the press and 
published throughout Israel and the Arab world: 
“You are dead,” he effectively told them. 


20. For more on his relationship with Arafat, see al- 
Mukhtalif al-Hagigi, pp. 318-19. On his refusal to 
be minister of culture in the Palestinian Authority, 
see ibid., p. 287; and Darwish, The Adam of Two 


Edens, p. 24. 


21. Darwish, Limadha Tarakta al-Hisana Wahidan, 9. 
159. The topos is repeated in Darwish’s latest 
poem, where he writes, “What is the past doing 
with the days of Imri’ al-Qays who is torn between 
Caesar and a rhyme?” See Mahmud Darwish, Ji- 
dariyya (Mural) (Beirut: Riyad al-Rayyis, 2000), 
p. 72. 

22. Al-Mukhtalif al-Hagigqi, p. 25. 

23. Darwish, Limadha Tarakta al-Hisana Wahidan, 
pp. 48-49. 

24. Al-Mukhtalif al-Hagiqi, p. 352. 

25. Mahmud Darwish, Sarir al-Ghariba (The strang- 
er’s bed) (Beirut: Riyad al-Rayyis, 1999). 

26. Darwish, The Adam of Two Edens, p. 19. 

27. See, for example, www.ahram.org.eg/weekly/ 
2001/533/op1.htm. 

28. Darwish, Jidariyya, pp. 71-72. 

29. Ibid., 75-76, emphasis added. 


Taline Voskeritchian (essay date 11 February 2002) 


SOURCE: Voskeritchian, Taline. “Lines Beyond the 
Nakba.” Nation 274, no. 5 (11 February 2002): 29. 


[In the following essay, Voskeritchian discusses Dar- 
wish’s 2000 collection of translated poetry, The Adam 
of Two Edens: Poems.] 


Mahmoud Darwish burst on the Arab poetic scene in 
the mid-1960s with the publication in Beirut of poems 
written while he was living in Hatfa, Israel, and work- 
ing as a translator and editor for the Israeli Communist 
Party, Rakah. As Munir Akash points out in his 
introduction to this volume of selections from Dar- 
wish’s recent work, with their fiery intensity and as- 
suredness, the early poems touched a raw nerve in Arab 
readers. In a matter of a few years Darwish had become 
the most vocal and eloquent poetic spokesman of the 
Palestinians, and the foremost practitioner of what had 
come to be known as “the poetry of resistance.” 
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Among poets writing in Arabic today, in fact, Darwish 
is the most widely translated. His work has made a 
home for itself in more than twenty-two languages, the 
bulk of it in some twenty books in French, which are 
bestsellers. By contrast, English has so far been less 
receptive to Darwish’s poetry, except for a handful of 
volumes mostly out of print and a number of individual 
poems published in English-language literary magazines 
and anthologies. The Adam of Two Edens is only the 
second book-length volume of translations into English 
currently available to readers in the United States. Adam 
invites into our midst a deeply lyrical, sorrowful and 
unforgettable poetic voice. 


The selections in The Adam of Two Edens are from 
Darwish’s later works, mainly Akad Ashar Kawkaban 
(Eleven Planets, 1992) and Limatha Tarakta al- 
Hissana Waheedan (Why Have You Left the Horse 
Alone?, 1995). Both collections were occasioned by a 
constellation of historic and personal events, at the 
center of which was the flawed Oslo Declaration of 
Principles in 1993. That year Darwish resigned from 
the PLO Executive Committee in protest and returned 
to the Middle East after an eleven-year exile in Paris. 
He settled first in Amman, the Jordanian capital, and 
then in the Palestinian town of Ramallah, where he also 
edits the Modernist Arabic literary journal ai-Karmel, 
which he founded in 1981 in Beirut and continued edit- 
ing in France. 


Akash notes that the differences between Darwish’s 
early, more declarative “poems of resistance” and the 
later works are striking—in thematic complexity and 
expressive sophistication. The curve of Darwish’s poetic 
progress is litthe short of staggering—not only in the 
volume of his writerly and editorial output but also in 
the ways in which his writing has enlarged itself, 
consciously and systematically. For more than a decade 
now, the poet has slowly steered toward more open 
spaces and brought into his poetic sphere voices from 
other literary traditions and grafted their symbols, 
concerns and directions onto the trunk of Arabic poetry. 
His aim has been to create a poetic community of 
cultures, especially those that have been obliterated or 
are threatened with erasure—from the Native American 
to the Andalusian to the Palestinian and beyond. 


Paradoxically, the expansion has also made Darwish’s 
poetry more interior and personal. In this newly crafted 
lyrical space, atop the Palestinian soil, the experience of 
migration and the longing for solidarity with those who 
have embarked on the same trail have found an endur- 
ing anchor: 


In migration we remember shirt buttons we lost, 
forget the glittering crowns of our days, 

recall the scent of apricot sweat, 

forget the dancing horses on our wedding nights. 


(‘In the Great Migration, I Love You More”) 
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But even in its most intimate moments, his lyrical voice 
is often tempered with irony and seasoned with the salt 
of many departures. The intensity is always held in 
check, somewhat distanced and detached. Like the birds 
that inhabit Darwish’s Mediterranean sky, his poems 
often flutter between poetic assertion and its difficulty 
in the face of the Palestinian national narrative of the 
nakba (catastrophe) of 1948: 


1 illuminate tomorrow’s present in the moment. 
Time separates me from my place. 

My place separates me from my time. 

All the prophets are my kin. 

But heaven is still far from its earth 

and f am still far from my words. 


(“On a Canaanite Stone at the Dead Sea’) 


The distance and separation are geographical, historical 
and personal. The Edenic title of the collection reverber- 
ates from poem to poem, as Darwish weaves symbolic 
nets that connect the biblical expulsion with the expul- 
sion of the Arabs from Andalusia in “Ruba’yat’: 


I've seen all I want to see of the sea: 
gulls flying through sunset. 

I close my eyes: 

this loss leads to Andalusia— 

this sail is doves’ prayers 

pouring down on me. 


And centuries later, with the migration of the poet from 
his native village of Birweh in the Upper Galilee, which 
the Israelis set ablaze and razed in 1948: 


Do you remember our migration route to Lebanon? 
Where you forgot me in a sack of bread 
(it was wheat bread). 


I kept quiet so as not to wake the guards. 
The scent of morning dew lifted me onto your 
shoulders. 


(“Hooriyya’s Teaching”) 


The metaphor of migration wanders the entire universe 
of Darwish’s poetry. It crosses cities, cultures, regions, 
landscapes and historic periods, reproducing itself in an 
abundance of doubles and ironic twists to finally return 
home to the most bitter and prophetic irony of all: Home 
is another form of occupation, which robs people of 
their ability to dream of paradise. In a poem in 1982, 
Darwish asked, “Where should we go after the last 
frontiers?” In the poems of this collection, he tries to 
describe that rudderless, shadowy territory where 
everything has been co-opted by the mirage and rhetoric 
of peace. 


Still, in these later works Darwish knows that the best 
the poet can do is populate these shadowy territories 
with the products of the only tools he has at his 
disposal—imagination and language: 
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My mother illuminates Canaan's last stars 
around my mirror 
and throws her shawl across my last poem. 


(“Hooriyya’s Feaching”) 


In a poem dedicated to an Iraqi poet, he writes: 


T’ll remove the fingers of my dead from your body, 
the buttons of their shirts and their birth certificates. 
You'll take the letters of your dead to Jerusalem. 
We'll wipe the blood from our glasses, my friend, 
and reread our Kafka, 

and open two windows onto a street of shadows. 


(“A Horse for the Stranger’) 


The image of two Arab poets rereading Kafka against 
the open window of uncertainty is a telling example of 
the kind of grafting that is common in Darwish’s poetry: 
The poetic voice is also a communal voice—of Garcia 
Lerca and Yeats, Homer and the bards of ancient 
cultures. 


But these alliances, which Darwish weaves so master- 
fully, are also emblematic of the direction of his more 
Tecent poetry. Borrowing Adorno’s term, Edward Said 
has noted that Darwish’s “late style” opens onto a realm 
of irresolution and fracture, where poetry itself becomes 
the tenuous terrain of a lost homeland and an imagined 
community. Evoking the Arab expulsion from Granada 
in 1492, Darwish writes: 


One day I'll pass by her moons and 

scent my desires with lemon. 

Embrace me, so [ can be reborn 

from aromas, from sunlight, from the river 
thrown over your shoulders. 

From two feet scratching the twilight 

to make it weep milk tears 

for a night of poetry! 


(“One Day Pi Sit on the Sidewalk”) 


In the end, what remains, what is permanent and real, is 
something as fleeting as a night of poetry whose fragile 
shoulders must carry not only the poet’s longing for 
return but also the load of history, the long trail of 
expulsion and migration. In these dark, plaintive poems, 
though, poetry performs its essential task: 


Tl shed my skin and from my language 

words of love 

will filter down through the poetry of Garcia Lorca 
who'll dwell in my bedroom 

and see what I’ve seen of the bedouin moon. 


(“A Sky Beyond Sky for Me’) 


As an introduction to Darwish’s later poetry, The Adam 
of Two Edens is an indispensable source. Akash’s 
introduction—part memoir, part tribute, part analysis, 
part historical context—is both moving and effective in 
bringing Darwish and his poetry to life for American 
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readers. Even those who have never read Darwish will 
know that they are in the company of a great poet whose 
imagined worlds are informed by great erudition, mythic 
sweep and meticulous lyricism. 


Despite its noble aims, The Adam of Two Edens is 
limited in one key area. It lacks the translator’s deliber- 
ate self-consciousness about the project at hand. We are 
told that several writers who are themselves versed in 
Arabic and English translated the individual poems, 
which were later “polished” by the American poet 
Daniel Moore to make them “harmonious in a single 
voice.” But a translation’s primary aim is to recast the 
music of the original in a wholly new expressive 
context, and to do so in bold ways. The collection would 
have benefited immensely from a discussion of the is- 
sues that the translators and Moore faced in this pas- 
sage from Arabic to English, and how these issues were 
resolved, dodged or reframed. 


Every translation renews the language of the original as 
well as the adopted language. So, too, with every poem. 
Darwish is well versed not only in Arabic and Hebrew 
poetry but also poetry written in English and French. 
The range of his poetic concerns is evident in a ground- 
breaking book of conversations with Arab and Israeli 
interviewers, La Palestine comme metaphore (Palestine 
as Metaphor, 1997; alas, not available in English). Part 
argument, part meditation, part analysis, it outlines not 
only Darwish’s literary biography and the ways in 
which Palestinian and Israeli literatures have shaped his 
writing but also his efforts at forging an alliance 
between his native Arabic poetic tradition and the cur- 
rents of Modernist poetry. But the introduction of The 
Adam of Two Edens merely notes that Darwish’s “sense 
of cadence is symphonically structured,” which, says 
Akash, has few equivalents in American poetry. That 
begs the question: What are the hurdles that a translator 
of Darwish’s poetry faces in executing a translation into 
a poetic tradition and idiom that seems to lack what is 
so essential in the original? 


Darwish’s poetry, for example, sometimes displays 
instances where a line or a phrase or a word is repeated, 
and language seems to fold in on itself. This kind of 
creasing, which has its sources in the classical Arabic 
tradition of recitation, is a very effective device in giv- 
ing the writing a pause, a suspended quality. A poetry 
reading by Darwish is always a huge cultural event in 
the Arab world, and this attribute places him in a line 
of poets who were also great reciters of their poetry— 
with Yeats, Ginsberg, Voznesensky, Dylan Thomas and 
others. But Darwish’s Modernist impulses subvert the 
traditional comforts of this kind of creasing, turning 
this poetic device of classical Arabic into a source of 
both pleasure and anxiety. English, by contrast, does 
not tolerate repetition as well as Arabic does, and the 
translator has a huge problem in reinventing the 
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original. It may be that with the best of intentions, the 
translators of the present volume have ended up being 
too loyal to the original, too willing to assume that 
there is a natural congruity between Arabic and English 
poetic cultures. The result is that sometimes the creases 
and folds seem clunky and pull the poem down. 


The cadence of Darwish’s Arabic sometimes has an 
eerie, miragelike feel to it, as if the lines were about to 
go into nothingness. Often the progress of the poetic 
line is musical; it seems to hover at the edge of 
something unknown, at the point where it can quickly 
become other than itself—a whisper, a silence, perhaps 
even a muffled sob. Darwish has argued at some length 
for the fraternity of music and poetry in the Arabic 
poetic tradition, even describing himself as something 
of a “reactionary,” who, unlike some of his Arab 
contemporaries, has neither destroyed the poetic meter 
nor chosen prose over poetry. In the translations of The 
Adam of Twe Edens we often do not have this sense of 
impending loss, the lines sometimes have a prosaic 
security that is at odds with the fragility of Darwish’s 
poetry—reading it, writing it, listening to it. 


In 1945 Czeslaw Milosz asked: 
What is poetry which does not save 
Nations or people? 


Against hope, Darwish’s poetry still speaks of coexist- 
ence and a shared culture: 


Stranger, hang your weapons in our palm tree 
and let me plant my wheat in Canaan’s sacred soil. 


(“On a Canaanite Stone at the Dead Sea’’) 


His vision of peace is the poet’s prerogative, of course, 
but it may, in the end, be the only one that stands a 
chance—if not of saving nations, then at least of 
perspective and moderation: 


All I want of love is a beginning. 

Doves flew above the roof of the last sky, 

flew off and kept flying... 

After we're gone there'll be plenty of wine in the jars, 
A little land is land enough for us for a place to meet, 
enough for peace to descend. . . 


(“All I Want of Love Is a Beginning”) 


Nathalie Handal (essay date May 2002) 


SOURCE: Handal, Nathalie. “Mahmoud Darwish: 
Palestine’s Poet of Exile.” Progressive (May 2002): 
24-6, 


[in the following essay, Handal discusses Darwish’s 
status as an exile from his home in Galilee.] 


“Absent, I come to the home of the absent,” the leading 
Palestinian poet, Mahmoud Darwish, writes. No other 
poet captures the Palestinian consciousness and collec- 
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tive memory the way he does. At sixty-one, whether he 
is giving a reading in Paris or Palestine, he draws 
crowds of thousands, from government officials to 
schoolteachers, taxi drivers to students. 


In his latest collection, Judarieh (Mural), the poet finds 
himself in between love and death, wondering which of 
the two will conquer. “After the stranger’s night, who 
am 1?” Darwish writes. So, when I speak to him by 
phone on March 22, I ask him who he is. He rapidly 
responds, “I still do not know.” 


On many occasions he has expressed the notion that 
only poetry can bring harmony to a world devastated by 
war: “Against barbarity, poetry can resist only by 
confirming its attachment to human fragility like a blade 
of grass growing on a wall while armies march by,” he 
has written. I ask him if he still believes that. 


“I thought poetry could change everything, could 
change history and could humanize, and I think that the 
illusion is very necessary to push poets to be involved 
and to believe,” he responds, “but now I think that 
poetry changes only the poet.” 


Darwish has published twenty books of poetry, five 
books of prose, and his books have been translated into 
more than twenty-two languages. He has won numerous 
awards, including the Lotus Prize (1969); the Lenin 
Peace Prize (1983); France’s highest medal, the Knight 
of Arts and Letters (1993); and this April he will be 
honored with the Lannan Foundation Prize for Cultural 
Freedom. 


“I am still not a poet, and sometimes I regret I chose 
this way,” he tells me. Still, he is finishing his forthcom- 
ing book of poetry, State of Siege. 


His work speaks of his internal exile and uprootedness, 
his meditations on his historical, collective, and personal 
past. Many of his poems mirror the loss of homeland, 
the frustrations of being under siege, of being occupied. 
Here is a couplet from “‘The Earth Is Closing on Us”: 


Where should we go after the last frontiers, 
where should the birds fly after the last sky? 


Other poems ailude to myths, draw parallels between 
the Native American and the Palestinian experiences, 
speak of his mother, or address a Jewish lover. In “Rita 
and the Rifle,’ he writes: 


Between Rita and my eyes 

There is a rifle... . 

Ah, Rita! 

What before this rifle could have tumed my eyes 
from yours. 


In “A Soldier Dreaming of White Lilies,” he writes to 
his Jewish friends: 
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I want a good heart 

Not the weight of a gun’s magazine. 
I refuse io die 

Turing my gun my love 

On women and children. 


He describes Palestine as a metaphor—for exile, for the 
human condition, for the grief of dislocation and dispos- 
session. In “Eleven Planets in the Last Andalusian 
Sky,” he writes: 


I'm the Adam of two Edens lost to me twice: 
Expel me slowly. Kill me slowly 

With Garcia Lorca 

Under my olive tree. 


Darwish was born in 1941 in the village of Birweh in 
the upper Galilee of Palestine. The creation of Israel in 
1948 meant the wiping of Palestine off the map and the 
destruction of 417 Palestinian villages. Darwish’s vil- 
lage was one of them. The same year, he fled with some 
members of his family to Lebanon. Months later, he 
returned “illegally,” but too late to be included in 
Israel’s census of the Palestinian Arabs who remained. 
There was no record of his existence. Thus started his 
absent-present status. When Darwish eventually left in 
1970, his absence made him even more present in the 
consciousness of Palestinians, and his poems became 
extremely popular, especially “Identity Card,” written 
in 1964, and excerpted here: 


Record! 

{am an Arab 

And my identity card is number fifty thousand 
I have eight children 

And the ninth is coming after a summer 

Will you be angry? 


Record! 

I am an Arab 

I have a name without a title 
Patient in a country 

Where people are enraged. . . 


Early on, he discovered he could write, and that his 
words were weapons. Darwish tells me that his child- 
hood dream was to be a poet, adding that he published 
his first poem when he was about twelve years old. “It 
was not a love poem,” he says. “I described our journey 
from Palestine to Lebanon.” 


Darwish published his first collection when he was 
about eighteen or nineteen years old. Some were love 
poems, he says, and some were political poems. “I was 
very strongly influenced by Al-Mutanabbi and the Mah- 
jar poets (emigrant poets such a Kahlil Gibran) and 
modern Arab poets such as Qabbani, Al-Sayyab,” he 
says. When I ask if any Western poets influenced him, 
he says, “Garcia Lorca, Pablo Neruda, Yeats, and today, 
Derek Walcott is probably my favorite poet. I also like 
the Polish poets, especially Symborska.” 
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Ia 1960, Darwish graduated from high school and 
moved to Haifa, where he became editor and translator 
for al-Ittihad daily and al-Jadid weekly, published by 
the Rakah (Communist) Party. In 1970, the poet left for 
Moscow to study political economy, and from then on 
his life was one migration after another. In 1971, he ar- 
rived in Cairo to work for Al-Ahram daily. It was the 
first time he went to an Arab country, the first time he 
saw everything written in Arabic. 


In 1973, he went to Beirut, where he edited Palestinian 
Affairs, published by the Center for Palestinian Studies. 
He joined the P.L.O. soon after and played a significant 
role in it. And he became the unofficial poet of 
Palestine, a description he rejects. “I do not like the 
label; it is a burden,” he says to me. 


In 1981, he founded and became editor of the pioneer- 
ing literary journal A/ Karmel. But the 1982 Israeli 
invasion of Lebanon led the poet on yet another migra- 
tion, this time to Tunis and Cairo, and he eventually 
settled in Paris. In 1993, he resigned from the P.L.O. 
Executive Committee and protested the Oslo accord, 
saying that he wanted peace but a fair one. Darwish 
says that real peace means being equal with the Israeli 
society, and that the Palestinian people should have the 
right to return, that the question of the refugees, of 
Jerusalem, of the settlements should be resolved, and of 
course, Palestinians must have the right to self- 
determination. 


After thirteen years in Paris, Darwish immigrated to 
Jordan in 1995, and in 1996 started living between Am- 
man and Ramallah, where he continues to edit Ad 
Karmel. During a brief visit in 1995 to Galilee and 
Jerusalem (Israel granted him permission to return for 
the funeral of his friend the writer Emile Habibi, and an 
unlimited stay in Palestinian self-rule areas of the West 
Bank), he said that he “felt like a child.” Thousands 
waited for him, welcomed him, told him he was loved, 
and asked him to stay. He was deeply moved, cried, 
and said he would never leave. But he was not given 
permission to stay in his hometown for more than a few 
days. He still longs to go home, “although I might real- 
ize that the harshest exile is in my homeland,” he says. 
Thus, Darwish remains a stranger passing through. 


When he lived in Israel, the government harassed him 
and several times put him in prison or placed him under 
house arrest for reading his poetry. 


In 1988, one of his poems, “Passing Between the Pass- 
ing Words,” was even discussed in the Knesset. He 
wrote: 


So leave our land 
Our shore, our sea 
Our wheat, our sali, our wound. 
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Israelis claimed he was demanding that the Jews leave 
Israel. Darwish disputed that, saying he meant they 
should leave the West Bank and Gaza. 


Yossi Sarid, who was Israel’s education minister, sug- 
gested in March 2000 that some of Darwish’s poems 
should be included in the Israeli high school curriculum. 
But Prime Minister Ehud Barak declared, “Israel is not 
ready.” 


Darwish insists that terror is not a means to justice. 
“Nothing, nothing justifies terrorism,” he wrote, 
condemning the September 11 attack on the United 
States in the Palestinian daily Al Ayyam. Concerning the 
current situation, he tells me: “We should not justify 
suicide bombers. We are against the suicide bombers, 
but we must understand what drives these young people 
to such actions. They want to liberate themselves from 
such a dark life. It is not ideological, it is despair.” 


I ask him how he sees the future. The Israelis cannot 
“give us back our house but live in our garden, in our 
living room,” he says, his voice rising. I ask whether a 
Palestinian state will exist. In a firm voice he tells me, 
“A Palestinian state already exists.” He adds, “The 
Palestinian people feel that they are living the hours 
before dawn. Their national will is stronger in reaction 
to the challenge. They do not have another option but 
to continue to carry the hope that they are going to 
have a normal life.” 


He says there is a simple solution that only seems 
complicated and that the two sides can resolve the ques- 
tions of the borders and all the other issues under 
negotiation. He repeats a number of times, “There is 
hope.” 


After a lifetime of longing, perhaps Darwish is too 
optimistic, too wishful. A few days after our conversa- 
tion, Israel sends tanks into Ramallah. I call Darwish 
back, finding him this time in Amman, Jordan. His 
voice, far and fading, tells me that it is all “so barbaric, 
so cynical.” 


But I get the impression that he still feels there is a 
place to go “after the last frontiers . . . after the last 
sky.” 


John Pilger (essay date 17 June 2002) 


SOURCE: Pilger, John. “Martin Amis Represents a 
Problem: That Some of the Most Acclaimed and 
Privileged Writers in the English Language Fail to 
Engage with the Most Urgent Issues of Our Time.” 
New Statesman 131 (17 June 2002): 13-14. 


[in the following essay, Pilger compares the silence and 
“babble” of Western writers after September 1] to the 
response by Darwish in his poem “State of Siege.” 
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On 1 June, the Guardian published a long essay by 
Martin Amis, entitled “The voice of the fonely crowd”. 
Tt was about 11 September and the role of writers. What 
did Amis think about on the momentous day? He 
thought he was “like Josephine, the opera-singing 
mouse in the Kafka story: Sing? ‘She can’t even 
squeak.’” 


By that he meant, I guess, that he had nothing to say 
about “the conflicts we now face or fear’, as he put it. 
Why not? Where was the spirit of Orwell and Greene? 
Where was a modest acknowledgement of history: a 
passing reflection on the impact of rapacious great 
power on vulnerable societies, which are the roots of 
the current “terrorism”? 


Amis referred rightly to the “pitiable babble” of writers 
following 11 September. Most of the famous names 
were heard, their contributions ranging from morose 
me-ism to an aggressive defence of America and its 
“modernity”. Not a single English writer commanding 
the celebrity that provides an extraordinary public 
platform has written anything incisive and worthy of 
our memory about the meaning and exploitation of 11 
September—with the exception, as ever, of Harold 
Pinter. 


Compare their “babble”, and their silence, with the 
work of the celebrated Palestinian poet Mahmoud Dar- 
wish, the subject of a fine Guardian profile on 8 June 
by Maya Jaggi. Darwish is the Arab world’s bestselling 
poet; people’s poet may sound trite, but he draws 
thousands to his readings, thrilling his audiences with a 
lyricism that touches their lives and makes sense of 
power, injustice and tragedy. In his latest poem, “State 
of Siege”, a “martyr” says: 


I love life 

On earth, among the pines and the fig trees 
But I can’t reach it, so I took aim 

With the last thing that belonged to me. 


Darwish’s manuscripts were trampled under foot by 
Israeli soldiers at the cultural centre in Ramallah where 
he often works. I was in this building last month, not 
long after the Israelis had left. They had defecated on 
the floors, and smeared shit on the photocopiers, and 
pissed on books and up the walls, and systematically 
destroyed manuscripts of plays and novels and hard 
disks. As they left, they threw paint on a wall of 
children’s drawings. 


“They wanted to give us a message that nobody's im- 
mune—including in cultural life,” says Darwish. 
“Palestinian people are in love with life. If we give 
them hope—a political solution—they’ll stop killing 
themselves.” 


Perhaps it is unfair to compare a Darwish with an Amis. 
One is speaking for the crimes against his people, after 
all. But Amis represents a wider problem: that some of 
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the most acclaimed and privileged writers writing in the 
English language fail to engage with the most urgent is- 
sues of our time. Who among the collectors of Booker 
and Whitbread Prizes speaks against the crimes 
described by Darwish—the product of the longest 
military occupation in the modern era? Who, since 11 
September, has defended our language, illuminating its 
abuse in the service of great power’s goals and 
hypocrisy? Who has shown that our humane responses 
to 11 September have been appropriated by the masters 
of terror themselves?—by Ariel Sharon and his “good 
friend” George W Bush, who bombed to death at least 
5,000 civilians in Afghanistan. 


Consider Amis’s unexplained reference to the conflicts 
we must now “face or fear”. The Palestinians have been 
facing and fearing an occupation for more than 35 years: 
an atrocious stalemate sponsored by every American 
administration since that of Lyndon Johnson and reaf- 
firmed this month by Bush himself. Since 11 September, 
those who have been allowed to grind English into a 
series of clichés propagating their “war on terrorism” 
have also supplied the Israeli regime with 50 F-16 
fighter-bombers, 102 Gatling guns, 228 joint direct at- 
tack munitions (JDAMs) and 24 Blackhawk helicopters. 
A batch of state-of-the art Apache helicopters is on the 
way. You may have seen the Apache on the news, firing 
missiles at civilian apartment blocks in occupied 
Palestine. 


The other day, I spoke to a group of children in Gaza. 
They smiled, but it was clear that their dreams, indeed 
their childhood, had been despatched by Israel’s attacks 
on a people who, for the most part, have defended 
themselves with slingshots. Among these children, 
almost certainly, are those who will sacrifice, as Dar- 
wish wrote, “the last thing that belonged to me”. Who 
is his equivalent in the west, setting that wisdom against 
our government’s part in the making of this terror? 


In the 1980s, Martin Amis published a valuable collec- 
tion of essays on the threat of nuclear war. Today, India 
and Pakistan seriously threaten nuclear war, which is 
not surprising, in a world dominated by threats since 11 
September: a world of either-you-are-with-us-or-against- 
us, of bomb now and talk later. What does Amis or any 
English writer have to say about the great warrior 
against terrorism in the White House, who says that 
“first strike” is now the superpower’s policy and that 
America “must be ready to strike at a moment’s notice 
in any dark corner of the world”? This includes the 
nuclear option, Martin Amis, should you still be 
interested. 


“After 11 September,” wrote Amis in the Guardian, 
“writers faced quantitative change, but not qualitative 
change . . . They stood in eternal opposition to the 
voice of the lonely crowd, which, with its yearning for 
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both power and effacement, is the most desolate sound 
you will ever hear.” Those who publish and promote 
such empty words, holding the robes of English 
literature’s current emperors, have an urgent responsibil- 
ity to hand the space to others. 


Our language should be reclaimed, its Orwellian 
vocabulary reversed, its noble words such as “democ- 
racy” and “freedom” protected, and its power rede- 
ployed against ali fundamentalisms, especially our own. 
We need to find and publish our own Mahmoud Dar- 
wish, our own Arundhati Roy, our own Ahdaf Soueif, 
our own Eduardo Galeano, and quickly. 


Mohammed Omer (essay date July 2005) 


SOURCE: Omer, Mohammed. “Opening a Space for 
Jasmine: Mahmoud Darwish, Poet of Palestine—and 
the World.” Washington Report on Middle East Affairs 
(July 2005): 72-3. 


[In the following essay, Omer contends that the 
language of Darwish’s poetry appears simple on the 
surface, but lends itself to a deeper analysis as weil, 
which accounts for its appeal to a wide range of read- 
ers from schoolchildren te scholars.) 


In 2002, halfway through the brutality and bloodshed of 
the current intifada, poet Mahmoud Darwish told 
interviewer Nathalie Handal, herself a poet, that he 
found being the iconic “voice of Palestine” to be “a 
burden.” Nonetheless, while it is a burden initially thrust 
upon him by the facts of history, it also is one he has 
carried willingly—and eloquently—all his life. Having 
never made a sharp distinction between political activ- 
ism and poetry, Darwish not only has published some 
20 collections of poetry (more, actually, if one counts 
translated anthologies), but also has worked as a 
journalist and essayist, and, until 1993, was active in 
the PLO. Suill, it is as a poet that he is revered—and 
not just as the premiere poet of Palestine but, by many 
throughout the world, as the most important living 
Arabic poet. 


While in much of the West poetry is a specialized study, 
the province of a few intellectuals and graduate 
students, throughout the Arabic world poetry belongs to 
everyone—to the taxi driver and farmer every bit as 
much as to the professor of literature. While even the 
smallest schoolchildren study poetry, the Arabic- 
speaking world is still a place where the oral tradition 
flourishes. To this day, there are elderly Palestinian 
poets in the refugee camps of Lebanon who never 
learned to read or write, but are poets nonetheless, 
memorizing their own works, reciting them to friends 
and family, some of whom in turn, memorize and recite 
them to new audiences, 
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Like the man himself, much of Darwish’s work is 
paradoxical, and transcends specifics to achieve a 
universal appeal. His sense of place and descriptive 
powers are extraordinary, whether sketching out an 
impersonal hotel room, a chance meeting in Manhattan, 
or his beloved and ravaged homeland. Although he has 
been a lifelong exile and nomad, Darwish’s work, is 
firmly rooted in the very soil of Palestine. While his 
language is deceptively simple, the levels of meaning 
and symbolism packed into a few words are miracles of 
compression. He can reduce an exile’s sorrow and 
bewilderment to a single phrase, and does so again and 
again, yet he also has written modern epics of generous 
length. 


Darwish’s view of the most brutal events is unflinching; 
he never shrinks from bloodshed and horror, yet at the 
same time recognizes the tenderness veiled in the 
desperate struggle for justice, the unending hope in the 
most dismal circumstances. As he put it in his 1999 
poem “We Were without a Present”: “We gnawed on 
stones to open a space! for jasmine.” The image is grue- 
some, a bloody, tooth-breaking life of starvation, 
poverty and occupation, but is in pursuit of “opening a 
space” for not just any flower, but jasmine, at once the 
most ordinary and yet the sweetest-scented of free- 
growing vines. Fifty years of hope and history in a 
single line. 


Darwish frequently takes his inspiration from the 
simplest objects and happenings—flowers, lovers, a cup 
of coffee—yet tackles with modern sophistication the 
most daunting philosophical concepts—death, divinity, 
existential anguish, questions of identity. While he 
wears his erudition lightly, his work reveals a thorough 
familiarity with the complete sweep of religious and, 
philosophical writings, from ancient Sumerian sources 
all the way through the Old and New Testaments, the 
Holy Qu’ran, the Sufi poets, to modern Western poets 
like Yeats, Pablo Neruda and Garcia Lorca. 


Mahmoud Darwish was born in 1941 to a land-owning 
Sunni Muslim family in the village of Al Birwah, near 
Akka. In 1948, during the Nakba (literally translated as 
“the catastrophe”), his village, like hundreds of other 
Arab villages in Palestine, was attacked by Zionists, 
and the entire population fled and scattered. Darwish’s 
father was killed and, during the confusion, Mahmoud 
became separated from his family. A year later, the 
eight-year-old boy made his way back to Palestine to 
find what had been his village in ruins and in its place 
an Israeli settlement. 


Even as a child in elementary school, Darwish was 
writing poetry, and published his first collection when 
he was only 19. Although now a stateless person, he 
lived in what is now Israel until he was 20—often in 
trouble and under house arrest for refusing to carry the 
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Israeli-mandated identity papers and insisting on recit- 
ing his poetry. 


In 1970, Darwish fled Israel for Moscow, where he 
studied for a year, then moved to Beirut in 1971. There 
he became a journalist as well as a poet, and edited 
several highly influential Palestinian journals and 
magazines. When the PLO was expelled from Lebanon 
in 1982, Darwish became a modern nomad, living in 
Cyprus, Tunisia, Jordan and France. He was active in 
the PLO until 1993, when he resigned in protest of the 
Oslo accords. The agreement, he believed, embraced a 
peace without justice for Palestine and was doomed to 
failure. Sadly, subsequent events proved he was 
prescient. 


While Israel barred him returning to Palestine unti] the 
1990s, Darwish was achieving worldwide recognition 
for his poetry. In 1996, after more than two decades of 
exile, Darwish settled in the West Bank city of Ramal- 
lah. In 2000, a proposal to teach some of his work in 
Israeli high schools wracked Israel with controversy. 
Ultimately, his poetry was banned, with then-Prime 
Minister Ehud Barak remarking that his country “wasn’t 
ready” to deal with a world-acclaimed Palestinian poet. 
As Darwish remarked in a different context, “The first 
step of real peace is to know the other side, its culture 
and creativity.” Indeed, the events of later that year, 
with the outbreak of the current intifada, demonstrated 
the depth of Israel’s “unreadiness.” 


While a central image in Darwish’s early poetry is the 
resistance hero, who never falters in the fight for 
freedom and independence for the Palestinian people, 
Darwish’s concerns have become deeper and broader as 
he has matured. With the disappointment he and all 
Palestinians suffered as a result of the PLO’s expulsion 
from Beirut in 1982, his orientation shifted, and he 
became more aware of the reality of powerlessness that 
even the most resilient hero can experience. Even as 
early as his 1967 “The End of Night,” Darwish’s 
soldier-narrator laments, “I need a bright day, not a mad 
fascist moment of triumph / I need a child to cherish a 
day of laughter, not a weapon of war.” 


In 2002, during the current intifada, Darwish published 
his collection of poems, “State of Siege.’ His poetry is 
never forced or academic; despite the sophistication of 
its structure he seems to work directly from what he 
sees in every refugee camp and alleyway of Palestine. 
The theme of the poems in “State of Siege” was separa- 
tion and barriers—the literal Israeli checkpoints and 
“settler only” roads, the separation of a mother from 
her beloved son in an Israeli jail, the separation of a 
father from his children, the separation of all Palestin- 
ians from safety and normalcy. Juxtaposed with images 
of war and brutality is eternal nature—the almond trees, 
doves, even the blades of grass—kindness in stark 
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contrast to humiliation. As Darwish explained to Nath- 
alie Handal, he abhorred terrorism, and condemned the 
Sept. 11 terrorist attacks on America. Yet he prayed his 
readers would understand the Palestinian suicide bomb- 
ers acted from pure despair, not revenge. As he wrote in 
“State of Siege’: 


In a land where the dawn sears 

We have become more doitish 

And we stare at the moments of victory. 

There is no starry night in our nights of explosions. 
Our enemies stay up late, they switch on their 
Light in the intense darkness of this tunnel. 


Although reflecting the growing Palestinian despair, 
like the image of the phoenix he often uses in his poetry, 
Darwish has just published Unfortunately, It Was Para- 
dise (available soon from the AEF Book Club), a new 
collection of poetry that expresses renewed hope, 
however cautiously. One reviewer described the work 
as “marvelously unapologetic,” saying it expresses a 
determination to live by and live up to choices made, 
and an admission that apologies and regrets are now ir- 
relevant. “La Ta’tadir Amma Fa’alt” transiates liter- 
ally from the Arabic as “Don’’t Apologize for What 
You Did”—surely a title with political implications. 
Critics in Palestine and abroad, however, also are hail- 
ing it as a “return to poetry.” Indeed, regardless of his 
subject matter, Darwish never has abandoned his devo- 
tion to the rhythms of the Arabic language, its simplic- 
ity, power, and precision. Still, all his latest writings are 
imbued with a sense of the urgency of the present mo- 
ment in Palestinian, Arab, and world history. 


While Darwish has won numerous literary prizes and 
had his poetry translated into more than 20 foreign 
languages, he has always inspired a certain trepidation 
among literary scholars and critics. As the Palestinian 
critic Professor Adel Al Asta of Al Najah University in 
the West Bank city of Nablus explained, “Darwish 
reclaimed the place of Arabic poetry in world conscious- 
ness. Thanks to him, the power of Arabic poetry has 
been recognized again. But he has also made the 
Palestinian issue a global Arab issue. He also has a 
poetic gift, a universality, rarely seen.” 


Professor Al Asta described Darwish as a “poet’s poet,” 
even while remaining accessible to the general reader, 
“His language seems simple on the face of it,” Al Asta 
explained, “yet when one looks deeply, it repays close 
analysis. The scholar, the poet, and the schoolchild or 
shopkeeper can all be rewarded by his work. Darwish 
has an amazing, astonishing imagination. His critics are 
almost frightened by the depth of his work. Darwish 
never abandoned his deep love of meter, of language, 
so he is not just the most eloquent spokesman for the 
Palestinian people, but really, a world class poet. I 
simply don’t know if my words are enough to describe 
such a poet,” the professor concluded. 
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According to Naela Kalil, a Ramalah journalist who 
writes for Al Ayyam newspaper, “If Darwish were not 
Palestinian, he would probably get the Nobel Prize. 
Since he’s a Palestinian, he probably won’t.” 


Perhaps she meant that Darwish was “too political,” or 
“too controversial.” Yet Western readers encountering 
Darwish for the first time may be reminded of the 
ancient Roman saying: “I am human, so nothing human 
is foreign to me.” As he wrote in his poem “A Soldier 
Dreams of White Tulips”: “Homeland, he said, for 
him / Is to drink my mother’s coffee, to return safely at 
nightfall”—something anyone who ever had a mother 
can understand. 


“Mahmoud Darwish is Mahmoud Darwish,” Kalii 
summed up simply. Truly, he is himself, and uniquely 
Palestinian—but he also expresses the longings of every 
man and woman. 


Robert Hershfield (essay date July 2006) 


SOURCE: Hershfield, Robert. “A Celebration of the 
Poetry of Mahmoud Darwish.” Washington Report on 
Middle East Affairs (July 2006): 65-6. 


[in the following essay, Hershfield reports on the New 
York University’s celebration of the 2006 translation of 
Darwish’s Why Did You Leave the Horse Alone?] 


PEN, the worldwide association of writers, sponsored 
an evening of poetry and memory at New York 
University on April 27. Jeffrey Sacks, the translator of 
Mahmoud Darwish’s latest book of poems, Why Did 
You Leave The Horse Alone?, opened the event by not- 
ing that Darwish, a 1948 refugee from the Galilee who 
later returned with his family, was considered by Israel! 
“a present absentee.” That was precisely his status that 
evening, Sacks observed. 


One of the Darwish poems Sacks chose to read was 
“Bertolt Brecht’s Testimony Before a Military 
Court,” which includes the lines: 


The war withdrew to a café to rest, 
Your pilots returned safe and sound 


Breyton Breytenbach, a veteran of seven years in a 
South African jail as an opponent of apartheid, and one 
of the many poets in the audience, recalled hearing 
Darwish read at a theater in Ramallah. “People came 
through the checkpoints and over the hills, and stood 
shoulder to shoulder for hours,” he said. “It was a 
dialogue between a poet and his public.” 


Breytenbach described Darwish’s poetry as at once lyri- 
cal and personal, and tied to a people, a cause and a 
history. ““That’s where its power lies,” he stated. 
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Naomi Shihab Nye, a Palestinian-American poet, said 
that what moved her most about hearing Darwish’s 
poetry that evening was its quality of invocation. 


She read his poem “The Prison Cell’: 


It is possible for prison walls 

To disappear, 

For the cell to become a distant land 
Without frontiers. 

“What did you do with the walls?” 

“T gave them back to the rocks.” 

“And what did you do with the ceiling?” 
“T tured it into a saddle.” 

“And your chain?” 

“T turned it into a pencil.” 


As befits a Palestinian exile, Darwish’s work is read in 
many places around the world. Carolyn Forche, famous 
for The Land Between Us, a book of poems about the 
civil war in El Salvador, recalled a reading he gave at 
Swarthmore College—packed with 800 people, includ- 
ing many Arabs, who “sang his poetry.” 


Marilyn Hacker reunited Darwish with his friend, the 
late Edward Said, in New York. In “Counterpoint,” 
the long poem she recited, Darwish remembers Said in 
the same sad, ennobling, mythologizing way as the 
country Darwish lost. Beth are pillaged entities that 
memory seeks to restore. 


I no longer remember whether we 
went to the cinema that evening, 
but [ heard Indian braves call 
out to me: trust neither the horse 
nor modernity. 
He walks on the wind. And in the 
wind he knows himself. No four 
walls hem in the wind. And the wind is a 
compass for the north in a foreign land. 


It fell upon the Palestinian Elias Khoury, the final poet 
to read that evening, to invoke Darwish’s ironic lament 
in “As He Draws Away,” the final poem in Why Did 
You Leave The Horse Alone? 


Tread lightly on 

our shadow in the barley fields, say hello, 
higher up, to 

our pines. Don’t forget to lock the gate 

at night. 
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Jones Very 
1813-1880 


American poet and essayist. 


INTRODUCTION 


Very is best known for his mystical and nature poetry, 
which brought him into contact with such leading New 
England literary figures as Ralph Waldo Emerson, Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing, Margaret Fuller, and Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. While his contemporaries admired Very’s 
highly individual voice, passionate spirituality, and 
sincere pursuit of ideas, they ultimately differed with 
him on a number of key theological points. Never a 
popular poet, Very has continued to interest literary 
historians and critics for what his writings reveal about 
the literary, theological, and social context of early- 
nineteenth-century America. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION 


Very was born in Salem, Massachusetts, to Jones Very, 
a sea captain and descendent of Puritans, and his first 
cousin, Lydia. Working as a cabin boy on board his 
father’s ship, the young Very accompanied his father on 
journeys to several destinations, including Louisiana, 
Denmark, and Russia. He attended the Salem Public 
Grammar School but left in 1827 to work first as an er- 
rand boy and later as a teacher at the Fisk Latin School 
in Salem. With the help of a wealthy uncle, Very entered 
Harvard College as a sophomore in 1834. While there, 
Very published several poems in the college literary 
magazine and won the prestigious Bowdoin Prize for 
essay writing in 1835 and 1836. In addition, Jones 
excelled as a classical scholar and upon his graduation 
in 1836 he was offered the post of Greek tutor. He ac- 
cepted, and also began study (as a nonmatriculated 
student) at Harvard Divinity School, at that time a bas- 
tion of conservative Unitarianism. 


Very’s Bowdoin Prize essays came to the attention of 
Elizabeth Palmer Peabody, a prominent member of the 
Transcendentalist circle; she met and befriended him, 
and impressed with Very’s intellectual powers, intro- 
duced him to Emerson and other acquaintances among 
the Transcendentalists. Very was soon invited to lecture 
at the Salem and Concord Lyceums and did so to great 
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acclaim, becoming the protégé of Emerson, who encour- 
aged him to pursue a literary career. Admired by Emer- 
son, Channing, Fuller and others, Very published a 
number of his poems in the Salem Observer and the 
Western Messenger. In 1838 he underwent a transforma- 
tive mystical religious experience that he described as a 
“new birth,” after which he claimed that his poetry was 
not only divinely inspired, but directly dictated to him 
by the Holy Spirit. Wary of his newfound religious 
fervor, Harvard trustees relieved Very of his duties as 
Greek tutor and compelled him to enter the McLean 
Asylum in Somerville, Massachusetts, for treatment of 
insanity. Very left the asylum after one month, resumed 
writing poetry, and renewed his connection with the 
Transcendentalists. Literary critics have pointed out that 
the next eighteen months—from the fall of 1838 to the 
spring of 1840—constituted a period of unprecedented 
literary activity for Very, during which he composed 
some of his most accomplished and visionary poetry. 
His Essays and Poems, edited by Emerson, was 
published in 1839 and was favorably reviewed by 
several Transcendentalist authors, who also steadfastly 
defended his sanity. Very’s religious enthusiasm gradu- 
ally led to conflict with Emerson and others, and the 
two men parted company in 1840. For the following 
four decades, Very continued to live in quiet isolation 
in Salem with his widowed mother, brother, and two 
sisters, to write and occasionally publish poetry and es- 
says, and to serve as a supply preacher—by all accounts 
not an inspired one—to various New England Unitarian 
congregations. He died at home in 1880. 


MAJOR WORKS 


Essays and Poems is the only edition of Very’s work 
published during his lifetime. It contains sixty-five 
poems, his two Bowdoin Prize essays (“Epic Poetry” 
and “Hamlet”), and a third essay, “Shakespeare.” Two 
other editions of his works, published in 1883 and 1886, 
include poems written after 1839. Very composed some 
two hundred poems in all, many of them in the Shakes- 
pearean sonnet form. Critics have praised some of his 
early nature poems, especially “To the Canary Bird,” 
“The Columbine,” and “The Wind Flower.” His later 
poems treat autobiographical, mystical, and religious 
themes; best known among them are “In Him We Live,” 
“The New Birth,” “The Hand and Foot,” and “To the . 
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Pure All Things Are Pure.” Many of Very’s religious 
poems grow directly out of his religious convictions, 
especially his belief in Quietism, or the surrendering of 
one’s will to God so that revelation can take place. 


CRITICAL RECEPTION 


Early reviews of Very’s Essays and Poems tend to focus 
either on indicting or defending the poet’s sanity in 
light of his extreme theological ideas, but later review- 
ers discuss his imagery, symbolism, themes, and able 
handling of the sonnet form. Very’s poetic style has 
been examined in the twentieth century by such critics 
as Lawrence Buell, who analyzes Very’s creation of a 
transcendent self. and David Robinson, who explores 
Very’s use of various voices and personae in his poems. 
Very’s interweaving of Unitarianism, Calvinism, and 
Transcendentalism also remains an area of interest for 
literary historians. Edwin Gittleman, Carl Dennis, and 
Sarah Turner Clayton, among others, have examined his 
relationship to the Transcendentalists as weil as to 
traditional nineteenth-century religion. Helen R. Deese 
has written of Very’s initial attractiveness to Emerson’s 
circle, pointing out that “(fJor Emerson and a number 
of the other Transcendentalists Jones Very in his ecstatic 
state was a cause célébre, the personification of the 
Transcendentalist poet who listened only to the inner 
voice of the spirit.” However, Very’s insistence that he 
was merely a conduit for divine dictation limited his 
appeal to the Transcendentalists, and in the end he posed 
an intellectual and spiritua} quandary for Emerson. 
Turner Clayton concludes that in the end Very failed to 
live up to the expectations of his supporters “[b]ecause 
[his] work existed between paradigms . . . [and] was 
not well-received, either critically or popularly”: it was 
too narrow for the Transcendentalists and too other- 
worldly for a wider readership. 


Colette Gerbaud has emphasized the impact of Very’s 
conversion on his poetry and life in general, noting that 
to Very “‘The new life’ is not a myth . . . that one is 
looking backward to. It is a reality that one should be 
looking forward to, and strive to bring about.” Critics 
have also commented on his unusual technique of as- 
suming the voice of God in his poetry, along with other 
speakers and personae, and have compared his style to 
those of the English poet George Herbert and such 
metaphysical poets as John Donne. Literary historians 
are unanimous in regarding the years between 1838 and 
1840 as Very’s most productive. Although he continued 
to write after 1840, his poetry became more conven- 
tional and ordinary. As Deese has written, “{hje was the 
author of both an extraordinary body of innovative and 
spirit-filled poetry and a larger body of verse that is, 
especially by contrast, remarkably mundane.” 
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PRINCIPAL WORKS 
Poetry 


Essays and Poems 1839 

Poems 1883 

Poems and Essays 1886; re-edited edition 1965 
Selected Poems 1966 

Jones Very: The Complete Poems 1993 


CRITICISM 


William Irving Bartlett (essay date 1942) 


SOURCE: Bartlett, William Irving. “In Essays and 
Poems, 1839.” In Jones Very: Emerson's “Brave Saint,” 
pp. 72-107. Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 
1942. 


[in the following excerpt, Bartlett discusses the initial 
critical reaction to Essays and Poems.] 


Essays and Poems by Jones Very was a neat volume of 
175 duodecimo pages, bound in brown paper-covered 
boards, and published by Charles C. Little and James 
Brown, of Boston. Very dedicated this, his first edition 
and the only one published during his life, to Professor 
Channing, his old teacher at Harvard, with whom he 
had enjoyed many discussions concerning Shakespeare. 
The dedication reads: “To Edward Tyrrel [sic] Chan- 
ning, Boylston Professor in Harvard University, This 
Volume is Inscribed, as a Token of Gratitude, by the 
Author.” The sale price, as Emerson wrote Margaret 
Fuller, was seventy-five cents, but just how many cop- 
ies were printed is not known. An effort to secure such 
information from the firm of Little, Brown and Company 
met with a response of regret at failure to locate the 
records for the year 1839.' The number printed, 
however, was certainly not large. The three prose es- 
says—“Epic Poetry,” “Shakespeare,” and “Hamlet”— 
comprise 104 pages; the poems, of which there are 65 
rather than 66 as Emerson informed Margaret Fuller, 
fill up the remaining 71 pages. For the sake of coher- 
ence, it is convenient to discuss the prose first. 


“Epic Poetry,” which comprises the first 37 pages of 
Very’s book, was the culmination of considerable study 
on the author’s part. Very’s thesis is that, as civilization 
advances, the production of epic poetry becomes more 
and more difficult. The early epics—those of Homer, 
Vergil, and Lucan—exhibited heroic character by means 
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of remote, outward, visible action; but Christianity has 
shifted interest to the inward, intellectual life, to the 
conflict within the individual soul. The Greek yearned 
to project his personality beyond the limits of his earthly 
existence, but his pagan conception of life ied him to 
believe that the continuance of one’s influence could be 
assured only through physical prowess. Thus he lived 
only for his country, and his “highest exemplification of 
morality was patriotism.” Hence one finds in the fliad 
and Odyssey that intense epic interest so noticeably 
absent in later heroic poems. Even Vergil and Lucan 
found their tasks difficult, because, even by the time 
they wrote, the human mind had progressed so far 
towards civilization—-had become so introspective— 
that both writers found it impossible to create success- 
fully the illusion of remoteness and to carry into the 
past “the heroic spirit of their own day.” Thus they 
failed to give to their characters the heroic dignity of 
Aeneas. 


With the coming of Christianity “a stronger sympathy 
with the inner man of the heart” was more and more 
felt; the interest was within rather than without. 
Dramatic poetry, therefore, tended to succeed the epic. 
Then, too, Christianity “rendered every finite subject 
unsuited for an epic poem,” for it introduced the 
conception of man’s immortality and thus opened the 
vista of eternity before the poet’s view. To find “a 
subject, an action to fill those boundless realms of space, 
and call forth the energies of the spirits that people it” 
has proved too difficult for most poets; and this very 
fact presents the reason for not expecting another great 
epic poem. 


Very discusses Tasso, Dante, and Milton as writers of 
Christian epics, and contends that Tasso, although he 
followed Dante in point of time, wrote an epic which 
corresponds fairly closely with Homer’s poem, the 
reason being that the time of action of Jerusalem 
Delivered bore the same relation to Christian civiliza- 
tion that Homer’s liad and Odyssey bore to Grecian 
civilization. It was Dante who transferred interest to the 
soul of man and exhibited him in conflict with those 
beings which his own spirit had created and which “his 
interest and fear shrouded in a sublimity not their own.” 
But Dante’s conception of Hell, Purgatory, and Heaven 
as the separate states into which vice and virtue would 
meet their fitting reward was only the expression of the 
material development of Christianity. Science has an- 
nihilated Dante’s strange world of beings; the more 
advanced Christian character is concerned less with 
materiality and more with spirituality. The sublime 
genius of Milton created the next and highest develop- 
ment of the heroic character yet shown in action. He 
could not adopt altogether the material or the immate- 
rial system, and he, therefore, raised his structure on the 
then debatable ground. He placed his action outside 
time and space, and yet preserved the cardinal element 
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in Christianity by making Adam a free agent. The fact 
that our minds urge an objection to Milton’s characters 
because of the incongruity between their spiritual 
properties and their human modes of existence is but 
further proof that the creation of epic poetry becomes 
more and more difficult as the mind advances and inter- 
est centers on thought rather than action.? What made 
Paradise Lost great, “and what can now alone make 
any subject for epic interest great, was the action made 
visible of a superior intellect on an inferior.” The 
increasing inability of the human mind “to represent 
objectively its own action on another mind” is the great- 
est proof of the increasing difficulty which poets 
confront in creating epics. Very rejoices at this inability; 
to him “it is the high privilege of our age, the greatest 
proof of the progress of the soul, and of its approach to 
that state of being where its thought is action, its word 
power.” 


The concluding statement is significant, not so much 
for originality as for proof of Very’s preoccupation with 
things spiritual. Regardless of what subject he might 
discuss, his viewpoint sooner or later would shift to that 
of religion. This is obvious even from a casual study of 
the growth of “Epic Poetry.” It had its beginnings in 
Very’s prize-winning Bowdoin dissertation of 1835, 
when he concerned himself with the influence of the 
idea of immortality on the social, political, and literary 
life of civilized peoples.’ It developed still further in the 
Public Exhibition of May 3, 1836, when Very delivered 
an oration which he called “The Heroic Character.” 
Here, even the opening sentence is strongly suggestive 
of the plan followed in “Epic Poetry”: “The principles 
of action are ever changing, ever acquiring new strength 
and purity, and manifesting themselves in new and more 
noble forms, not seen indeed like those of former days 
by the outward eye, but which, perceived by the soul, 
fade not when the faint glimmerings of sense are 
extinguished, but still live and share in its own eternity.” 
In this oration Homer and Lucan are compared as pagan 
exhibitors of heroic character, and the paim is given to 
Lucan’s stoic heroes because of their noble “manifesta- 
tion of the power the soul even then had, of retiring 
within its own depths unwilling to mingle with the 
streams of vice—and of the god-like struggles it must 
have undergone. . . .” 


Such ideas, then, were enlarged and incorporated in the 
essay “Epic Poetry,” which, it will be remembered, won 
for its author the senior Bowdoin prize of fifty dollars 
in 1836. The essay, as it appeared in the edition of 
1839, shows some revision of the manuscript preserved 
at Harvard. About fifty additional lines have improved 
and developed the original piece, and a few changes 
have been made in paragraphing and in sentence struc- 
ture.’ These adjustments were probably made in prepara- 
tion for Very’s appearance before the Salem Lyceum in 
December, 1837, and the essay as printed unquestion- 
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ably represents the manuscript which Very showed to 
Emerson on his visit to Concord in the spring of 1838. 


Though the work now may not seem so brilliant and 
original as it did to Elizabeth Peabody, Emerson, and 
the members of the Salem Lyceum, it is nevertheless a 
scholarly essay, clearly and logically constructed, and 
written in a style of pleasing maturity. One senses im- 
mediately Very’s love of the classics, but the flavor of 
the essay is literary rather than “bookish.” Besides the 
writers of epic poems already mentioned, one discovers 
Cicero, Aristotle, Plutarch, Sallust, Voltaire, Lamartine 
(The Pilgrimage), Monti, Ariosto, Girandi Cinto, Tris- 
sino, Bacon, Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Car- 
lyle (Sartor Resartus), Schiller, Lord Kames, Pollok, 
and Wilkie. 


But particularly refreshing is the Greek spirit permeat- 
ing this essay. Even a casual reader must feel Very’s 
intense love for and sympathy with Greek life—its 
devotion to nature and to physical beauty, its eager 
expression of patriotism, its yearning “after a life 
beyond the narrow limits of its earthly existence.” 
Very’s knowledge of the Greek language, his under- 
standing of Greek literature, and his psychological 
interpretation of the nobility and dignity of Greek hero- 
ism offer proof that he was indeed an inspiring teacher 
at Harvard and a stimulating companion for both Tho- 
reau and Emerson. It is pleasurable for an admirer of 
Very to reflect that the germ of “Epic Poetry” originated 
and partly developed before the religious frenzy pos- 
sessed its creator, and that the work bears unmistakable 
evidence of a youthful, almost pagan, delight in things 
Greek. This early joy was like a strong plant; its roots 
sank deep in the rich soil of Hellenism. drank from its 
fountains of beauty, and drew forth a sustenance so 
potent that it was stamped indelibly with the thing that 
nurtured it. Later fires might wither and sear, strong 
blasts might twist and gnarl; but always there would 
remain a bit of green from an early spring, and a sug- 
gestion of grace and symmetry from a form once known 
as beautiful. 


The essays “Shakespeare” and “Hamlet” should be 
considered together, as Very himself suggested. “Shakes- 
peare” is Very’s most important prose work; as 
compared with “Epic Poetry,” it is longer, is more 
intensely unified because of strict adherence to its one 
central theme, is more felicitous and pungent in its 
style, and is almost perfectly constructed. Very’s object 
was “to show, by an analysis of the character of Shakes- 
peare, that a desire of action was the ruling impulse of 
his mind; and consequently, a sense of existence its 
permanent state. That this condition was natural; not the 
result felt from a submission of the will to it, but bear- 
ing the will along with it; presenting the mind as 
phenomenal! and unconscious, and almost as much a 
passive instrument as the material world.” By skillful 
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phrasing, apt illustration, and varied repetition, Very 
impresses his thesis upon the mind of his reader. 
Shakespeare’s mind, he contends, was the “unconscious 
possessor of all things”; it was in a primal state of 
natural innocence, as spontaneously active as the limbs 
of a healthy and normal child, identifying itself with 
everything around it, and thus, like the child, bearing 
the impress of universal life. For this reason, it could 
create a Hamlet or a Lear on one hand, or could seem- 
ingly revel in the licentious. But this apparent inconsis- 
tency is accounted for by the very innocence of Shakes- 
peare’s mind; its desire for action had no end in view 
save that of activity. Very, consequently, can defend 
Shakespeare’s apparent licentiousness, but cannot 
excuse that of Byron. He says, in part: “But how differ- 
ent is that playful and childlike spirit with which he 
acted a vicious character, from that which seems to 
have actuated a Byron. The one represents an abandoned 
man as he actually exists, with the joys of sense and the 
anguish of the spirit alternately agitating his troubled 
breast. . . . But the latter was not innocent, he imparted 
something of himself to what he describes; he would 
not and could not, like Shakespeare, put before us a 
virtuous man with the same pleasure as he does a vi- 
cious one.” Stressing further the naturalness of Shakes- 
peare, Very states: “What he was and felt he said, he 
did not strive to build up character, according to his 
own presumption and preconceived notions, but only 
described . . . what he himself was and felt in their 
positions as he severally occupied them.” And then 
Very makes a really quotable statement when he says: 
“He did not, like Corneille, hold back vice that she 
might not speak her part, nor did he, like Byron, restrain 
virtue.” 


So far, Very’s criticism of Shakespeare smacks of much 
that the Romantic critics—particularly Coleridge,’ and 
to a less degree Lamb’ and Hazlitt—have said. But 
Very leaves the stamp of his own individuality even on 
a critique of Shakespeare. This appears in the form of a 
condemnation of what he contends is Shakespeare's 
marked deficiency: the dramatist had not surrendered 
his will to God, had not been baptized with the Holy 
Ghost. Consequently, even though Shakespeare’s 
characters are great and natural, they are only uncon- 
sciously so. His mind was a pure and spotless mirror 
reflecting nature, but only a nature of pure and spotless 
innocence—never of virtue. “Had that love of action 
which was so peculiarly the motive of Shakespeare's 
mind, been followed also as a duty, it would have added 
a strength to his characters which we do not feel them 
now to possess. Since Shakespeare acted from impulse 
rather than principle, he should not be regarded as a 
man so much as a phenomenon. “’Twas God’s care 
only that the mind he sent labored not in vain.” This, in 
short, is Very’s explanation of the peculiar genius of 
Shakespeare. 
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“Hamlet” is Very’s amplified repetition of his theory of 
Shakespeare’s mind and character. Taking a single play 
for an example, Very attempts to demonstrate further 
that Shakespeare’s master passion was the love of intel- 
lectual activity for its own sake, and that, in conse- 
quence, “his continual satisfaction with the simple 
pleasure of existence must have made him more than 
commonly liable to the fear of death,” or at least must 
have intensified his interest in the subject of death. Jo 
be or not to be forever, was a question which Hamlet 
yeamed to settle; all else faded into nothingness before 
the all-absorbing importance of the question of exist- 
ence. Very’s belief was that Hamlet’s mind was one 
which “could never reach that assurance of eternal exist- 
ence which Christ alone can give”; in this very fact lay 
the materials that created the remarkable tragedy of 
Shakespeare’s popular hero. The action, therefore, was 
mental, and was so intense as completely to absorb 
even all physical energy. Hamlet was not, therefore, as 
Dr, Johnson has said, weak and cowardly, but was rather 
admirably courageous. His thinking had reached a stage 
when the ephemeral, earthly life failed to satisfy; his 
whole nature suffered the insatiable thirst for perpetuity. 
The “dread of something after death”—perhaps even 
annihilation—tortured him. So, though loving not this 
life, he endured it and clung to it because he was 
uncertain about another, and his whole existence seemed 
to an onlooker only as a tragedy of passive indecision. 
Very naturally finds the “to be or not to be” soliloquy 
the key to interpretation of the entire play. He rides his 
theory so hard as almost to exhaust it, and he errs in 
ignoring the influence of environment and attending 
circumstances in influencing Hamlet’s state of mind. 
Yet one is impressed with this essay. It is nearly perfect 
in structure—more so than “Epic Poetry”—and has a 
pleasing literary flavor. Very disagrees, not only with 
Dr. Johnson in his interpretation of Hamlet’s mind and 
character, but also with Goethe, with Coleridge, and 
with Goldsmith. 


Both “Shakespeare” and “Hamlet” are characterized by 
spontaneity and mastery of expression. The reader never 
gets the impression that Very labored to construct good, 
sonorous sentences or turn apt phrases; the diction is 
exact, the sentences are admirable, but both the 
language and the structural pattern seem effortiess. For 
instance, in “Shakespeare” one finds the following 
sentence: “Like the ocean, his [Shakespeare’s] mind 
could fill with murmuring waves the strangely indented 
coast of human existence from the widest bay to the 
smallest creek; then ebbing, retire within itself, as if 
form was but a mode of its limitless and independent 
being.” More than fifty-five years ago George Bradford, 
Jr., declared the word ebbing a “master touch.”* 


But perhaps even more prevalent than the element of 
spontaneity is the genuine ring of conviction in Very’s 
Shakespearean essays. Both are products of that period 
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of his strongest mental exaltation, and both were 
composed with the same seriousness that marked the 
creation of his religious sonnets. He clung tenaciously 
to the belief that he was God’s messenger and that what 
he wrote concerning Shakespeare, therefore, was 
divinely communicated. Hence, to doubt the truth of his 
essays or to suggest their lack of divine inspiration was 
faithlessness on the one hand and sacrilege on the other. 
He once said very simply to a friend that it was “given 
him to know” about Shakespeare and that what he wrote 
was not only “the true word, but the best word that had 
been spoken on the subject.”* In a similar frame of 
mind, he had written Emerson when mailing him the 
general essay on Shakespeare: “I am glad at last to be 
able to transmit what has been told me of Shakes- 
peare. . . . You hear not mine words but the teachings 
of the Holy Ghost.”* It will be recalled that Very was 
led to study Shakespeare because he wished to answer 
all young men who pointed to Shakespeare as a man 
who possessed great genius but who was not a saint.” 
To Emerson he also confided that he “thought if he 
could move Shakespeare he could move the world”; 
and he had added forcibly, “I begin to see him shake 
already.” Faith in what he believed to be his inspired 
theory to solve the riddle of Shakespeare’s mental great- 
ness led him also to remark to Elizabeth Peabody: “To 
the preexistent Shakespeare wisdom was offered, but he 
declined it, and took only genius.” 


With such an understanding of Very’s belief in his 
divine inspiration, one can turn to the Peers with the 
feeling that he is comfortably prepared to give them 
just and adequate interpretation. 


Emerson wrote Margaret Fuller that he selected from 
“two hundred poems . . . sixty-six that really possess 
rare merit.” As has been stated, he actually chose sixty- 
five. Of these, fifty-four bad previously appeared in the 
Salem Observer, and four had been used by James Free- 
man Clarke in The Western Messenger;* seven, how- 
ever, were being published for the first time.'* Though 
Emerson may have erred in his mathematics, he 
certainly was correct in his criticism of the verse on 
which he wished the public to base its opinion of Very. 
An unprejudiced critic may find it somewhat difficult to 
be enthusiastic about every one of the poems, but he 
will unquestionably agree with Emerson that each poem 
is unique and that none is altogether mediocre. 


A glance through the collection in search of structural 
patterns discloses the fact that only one poem is in 
blank verse; that nine are in a variety of stanzas, gener- 
ally the four-line, alternately-rhymed iambic pentameter 
or iambic tetrameter verse; and that the remaining fifty- 
five are Shakespearean sonnets, twenty of which employ 
an extra foot in the concluding line. Approximately five 
sixths of the poems, then, are sonnets; and the same 
ratio applies roughly to all of Very’s verse. Indeed, the 
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sonnet form seemed best suited to his mature genius, 
and he, therefore, discarded the heroic couplet of his 
apprentice years for the more graceful and compact 
lyric form, and employed the latter chiefly throughout 
his long but comparatively uneventful poetic career. 


Perhaps Emerson had in mind some possible classifica- 
tion of Very’s verse according to subject matter, mood, 
and treatment, for the poems fall conveniently into three 
groups: (1) those concerned with nature, (2) those 
concerned primarily with religion, and (3) a small 
number of poems so personal as to be autobiographic. 
The initial poem, “To the Humming Bird,” belongs to 
the first group. 


Emerson displayed sound judgment and artistic ap- 
preciation when he chose this little four-stanza piece as 
the first poetic offering Very should make to the readers 
of the 1839 edition. Here one discovers Very in his 
most pleasant and appealing mood—simple, kind, unaf- 
fected, gentle, intensely sympathetic with animal life, 
and personal in his reaction to nature. In spirit the poem 
reminds one of Freneau’s “The Wild Honey Suckle,” 
and in both mood and structural pattern it suggests 
Burns’s “To a Mouse.” Indeed, as one reads the stanzas, 
one senses the essence of pure nature poetry; and one 
can easily imagine Wordsworth as responding happily 
to Very’s sincerity of emotion and simplicity of dic- 
tion:” 


I cannot heal thy green gold breast, 
Where deep those cruel teeth have prest, 
Nor bid thee raise thy ruffled crest, 

And seek thy mate, 
Who sits alone within thy nest, 

Nor sees thy fate. 


No more with him in summer hours 
Thou'lt hum amid the leafy bowers, 
Nor hover round the dewy flowers, 
To feed thy young; 
Nor seek, when evening darkly lowers, 
Thy nest high hung. 


No more thou’lt know a mother’s care 

Thy honied spoils at eve to share, 

Nor teach thy tender brood to dare 
With upward spring, 

Their path through fields of sunny air, 
On new fledged wing. 


For thy retum in vain shall wait 
Thy tender young, thy fond fond mate, 
Till night’s last stars beam forth full late 
On their sad eyes; 
Unknown, alas! thy cruel fate, 
Unheard thy cries!" 


Gone, indeed, are the earlier tendencies of Very to use 
the heroic couplet and the stilted personification and 
conventional language of the Classicists. Pope has been 


supplanted by Wordsworth and other Romantics; “nature 
methodized” has become nature emotionalized. 


Very’s love of birds is represented by two further 
poems, both of which are in the Shakespearean sonnet 
form, with an extra foot in the last line. “To the Canary 
Bird” voices artistically an intense sympathy with a 
cteature imprisoned from its natural habitat. Speaking 
to the bird, Very says: 


I cannot hear thy voice with others’ ears, 
Who make of thy lost liberty a gain; 

And in thy vale of blighted hopes and fears 
Feel not that every note is born with pain. 


In these lines Jones Very expresses that passionate 
hatred of imprisonment and of tyranny early instilled by 
his mother’s emphasis of Captain Jones Very’s experi- 
ence in Nova Scotia. Lydia Very might have chosen a 
topic from history, but her son Jones found the simple 
aspects of nature a more agreeable subject. Byron 
needed the story of Bonnivard and the prison of Chillon 
to inflame his pure passion for liberty, but Very needed 
only a bird to stir his serene nature into a restrained 
frenzy: the one loved the turbulent; the other, the calm. 
And as proof of Very’s attitude one may consider “The 
Robin,” the third of the bird poems. Here, Very il- 
lustrates a tendency which grew into an unfortunate 
habit—the wrenching of a sonnet begun with simple 
observation and pure adoration of the common yet 
picturesque aspects of nature into stern and ugly moral- 
izing. Thus the poem begins— 


Thou need’st not flutter from thy half-built nest, 
Whene’er thou hear’st man’s hurrying feet go by— 


and continues through the second quatrian with proof of 
Very’s close observation of the robin’s habits. But the 
third quatrain and the couplet concentrate a sermon: 


All will not hear thy sweet out-pouring joy, 

That with morn’s stillness blends the voice of song, 

For over-anxious cares their souls employ, 

That else upon thy music borne along 

And the light wings of heart-ascending prayer 

Had learned that Heaven is pleased thy simple 
joys to share. 


Such an obsession with what to some readers is a repel- 
lent phase of religion, suggests the poems of Anne Brad- 
Street almost two hundred years earlier, and, to a greater 
extent, those of Very’s older contemporary, William 
Cullen Bryant. Indeed, Very’s application of the ethical 
at the close of some of his poems more closely 
resembles Bryant’s “moral tag” than the didactic treat- 
ment employed by any other American poet. The nature 
poetry of the two men is alike in many respects. One 
has only to compare the poems glorifying American 
birds and flowers to see that each man is a Puritan, that 
he passionately loves his subjects, and that he enjoys a 
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deep communion with nature. But Bryant is generally 
more majestically calm and solemn, more melancholy, 
more frigid in his association than is Very. The crown- 
ing glory of Very is his spirituality; unlike Bryant, he 
finds a strong mystic meaning in nature, and the realiza- 
tion of this discovery frequently so permeates his being 
as to melt his Puritanical reserve and inflame his soul 
into an intense and passionate interpretation of the 
spiritual significance of nature. The expression of such 
spirituality, then, is Very’s unique contribution to 
American literature. His exceedingly simple diction and 
his almost total lack of conscious rhetoric or of stylistic 
device are a fitting garment for his sincerity, and ac- 
centuate the reverential attitude he bears towards his 
subject. In truth, Very’s poems seem often the essence 
of spiritual nature transmuted into the language of a 
devout disciple. 


Such are “The Painted Columbine’ and “The Col- 
umbine,”’?* both of which glorify Very’s favorite 
flower.” The latter poem is important, for it expresses 
Very’s belief in the mystical identification of himself 
with nature. As he lovingly examines the columbine, he 
loses almost all conscious identification with the flesh, 
and becomes absorbed in the object of his devotion: 


Still, still my eye will gaze long fixed on thee, 

Till I forget that I am called a man, 

And at thy side fast-rooted seem to be, 

And the breeze comes my cheek with thine to fan. 

Upon this craggy hill our life shall pass, 

A life of summer days and summer joys, 

Nodding our honey-beils mid plaint grass 

In which the bee half hid his time employs; 

And here we’ll drink with thirsty pores the rain, 

And turn dew-sprinkled to the rising sun, 

And look when in the flaming west again 

His orb across the heaven its path has run; 

Here left in darkness on the rocky steep, 

My weary eyes shall close like folding flowers 
in sleep.” 


It is doubtful whether the verse of any other poet in 
American literature conveys so completely the mystical 
unity of man with nature, and if one turn to English 
literature, only the Romantics offer possible compari- 
sons. The lines, 


Nodding our honey-bells mid pliant grass 
In which the bee half hid his time employs, 


suggest the sensuous languor of Keats, but the complete 
absorption with nature is more like Wordsworth or even 
Shelley. 


The columbine poems have companion pieces in “The 
Wind-Flower” and “The Violet.’”’* Though neither of 
these sonnets represents Very’s pure absorption with 
nature, both glow with a genuine warmth of emotion, 
and reveal the intimate relationship and deep under- 
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standing which exists between Nature and him who 
loves her. Certainly, one senses in these poems that 
deep personal feeling Very experienced toward nature, 
so that to him loneliness was almost impossible. Flow- 
ers, birds, and trees were to him companions even as 
they were to Wordsworth and Thoreau, and his com- 
munion with nature was just as real as that with men, 
and was generally more satisfying because less disap- 
pointing. That secret Very confided to the violet: 


Thou tellest truths unspoken yet by man 

By this thy lonely home and modest Iook; 

For he has not the eyes such truths to scan, 

Nor learns to read from such a lowly book; 

With him it is not life firm-fixed to grow 
Beneath the outspreading oaks and rising pines, 
Content this humble lot of thine to know, 

The nearest neighbor of the creeping vines; 
Without fixed root he cannot trust like thee 

The rain will know the appointed hour to fall, 
But fears lest sun or shower may hurtful be, 

And would delay or speed them with his call, 
Nor trust like thee when wintry winds blow cold, 
Whose shrinking form the withered leaves enfold.* 


Such lines represent Very at his best, for they combine 
his two dominant traits—love of nature, and love of 
God. These, blended with an extremely simple diction, 
unadorned style, and regular structural pattern, make 
him, indeed, the unique spiritual interpreter of nature in 
American poetry. 


And yet in spite of Very’s intense spirituality and his 
conviction, as expressed to Emerson and others, that his 
words were divinely inspired, he sometimes admitted 
the inability of language to convey his feeling. Often, 
like Wordsworth, with whom he found greatest joy,” he 
profoundly felt himself to be a part of all he saw and 
heard; and so mystical was the union that it broke 
through the barriers of rhetoric and illuminated his 
simpie diction until the reader’s imagination and emo- 
tions were stirred and he was enabled to expand and 
glorify the meager record until he, too, approached 
Very’s original rapture. Such a poem is the beautiful 
sonnet, “‘Nature”’: 


Nature! my love for thee is deeper far 

Than strength of words though spirit-born can tell; 
For while I gaze they seem my soul to bar, 

That in thy widening streams would onward swell 
Bearing thy mirrored beauty on its breast,— 
Now, through thy lonely haunts unseen to glide, 
A motion that scarce knows itself from rest, 

With pictured flowers and branches on its tide; 
Then, by the noisy city’s frowning wall, 

Whose armed heights within its waters gleam, 

To rush with answering voice to ocean’s call, 
And mingle with the deep its swollen stream, 
Whose boundless bosom’s calm alone can hold, 
That heaven of glory in thy skies unrolled. 


Another sonnet bears the same title, but it is far more 
clearly and happily religious. Here nature is represented 
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as being in harmony with God and God’s creatures and 
as being joyously responsive to him whose life is pure 
and will-less. Therefore, as Very states, 


The bubbling brook doth leap when I come by, 
Because my feet find measure with its call.” 


In somewhat similar vein is “The Tree,” another son- 
net in which Very communes with nature and finds the 
assuring proof of God’s eternal cycle of creation and of 
love. The reader of this poem senses without effort the 
reverence Very felt for nature and for God; he realizes 
that Emerson and Alcott rightly saw in this mystical 
poet a purity of life and an unworldliness which 
stamped him as a saint. “The Tree” is a tenderly 
expressed sonnet, simple in style, genuine in emotion, 
fresh and clean as winter snow. Less spiritual but 
equally as impressive are the sonnet, “The Latter 
Rain,” and the blank verse piece, “To the Fossil 
Flower.”* 


Reference to these poems leads naturally to the 
consideration of one sonnet, “The Song,” unmarked by 
any touch of the sternly religious or of the didactic. 
Beginning with an attempt to lyricize his praise of 
nature, Very quickly admits his inability to achieve his 
purpose, and at length indulges his remembrance of a 
past but happy youth, now somewhat idealized: 


When I would sing of crooked streams and fields, 
On, on from me they stretch too far and wide, 
And at their look my song all powerless yields, 
And down the river bears me with its tide; 

Amid the fields I am a child again, 

The spots that then I love I love the more, 

My fingers drop the strangely scrawling pen, 

And I remember naught but natore’s lore; 

I plunge me in the river’s cooling wave, 

Or on the embroidered bank admiring lean, 

Now some entangled insect life to save, 

Now watch the pictured flowers and grasses green; 
Forever playing where a boy I played, 

By hill and grove, by field and stream delayed.* 


One regrets that Very did not voice such moods oftener, 
and one wishes that life might have affected him less 
seriously, that it might have made him less repellently 
and sternly Puritanical, less unrelentingly just. But once 
he was possessed by the religious ecstasy, he gave 
himself to it wholly and willingly, returning at rare, and 
then often melancholy, intervals to his first interest— 
nature. 


Indeed, the poems concerned primarily with religion 
clearly reflect Very’s growing obsession with the 
spiritual. As one reads on and on through the sonnets, 
one relives with Very that period of his life which Em- 
erson, more than any other of Very’s friends, knew and 
recorded so well. One sees the intense revelation of a 
hypersensitive spirit, already predisposed to mystical 
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rapture, in its sympathetic responsiveness to the phases 
of transcendentalism which stressed love of nature and 
love of freedom; but one sees more clearly revealed 
than anything else Very’s ali-pervading interest in things 
spiritual—at first only a glow, warming his cool Unitar- 
ian reserve, but at length growing into a consuming 
internal fire, surging through every channel of his soul 
and escaping outwardly in flaming words of rapt devo- 
tion or prophetic warming. It is not strange that such an 
experience should have seared the body, leaving it 
racked and tom, that Jones Very in his old age should 
have reminded one of an extinct volcano. 


Perhaps no sonnet better illustrates Very’s early attitude 
toward the spiritual than the poem, “Life.” Herein he 
expresses his hunger for a stronger, firmer faith, his 
thirst for the very Fountain Head, his passion for actual 
absorption with God, and a life rich in its fruitage. 
Nature furnishes the imagery, but religion supplies the 
treatment; the tree is Very, but the earth, sky, sun—all 
elements that give life—are God: 


It is not life upon Thy gifts to live, 

But, to grow fixed with deeper roots in Thee; 

And when the sun and shower their bounties give, 
To send out thick-leaved limbs; a fruitful tree, 
Whose green head meets the eye for many a mile, 
Whose moss-grown arms their rigid branches rear, 
And full-faced fruits their blushing welcome smile 
As to its goodly shade our feet draw near; 

Who tastes its gifts shall never hunger more, 

For ‘tis the Father spreads the pure repast, 

Who, while we eat, renews the ready store, 
Which at his bounteous board must ever last; 

For none the bridegroom’s supper shail attend, 
Who will not hear and make his word their friend.” 


Such a poem demonstrates no great spiritual struggle 
and suggests no turmoil of doubt; it merely expresses 
definitely that humble, unostentatious, complete devo- 
tion to God which characterized Very’s life from youth 
to death. 


This early devotion brought a richer spiritual experi- 
ence. Very gradually felt that his life was becoming 
absorbed with that of the Spirit; and he became firmly 
convinced that the more will-less he grew, the more 
abundantly the streams of God-love might flow through 
his being. Grateful for the revelation of divine presence 
and now unshakably certain of the value of will- 
lessness, he grew more eager for self-effacement and 
yearned for an absorption so complete as to suggest the 
Mysticism of the Orient.* The sonnet, “In Him We 
Live,” splendidly represents such a mental attitude: 


Father! I bless thy name that I do live, 

And in each motion am made rich with thee, 
And when a glance is all that I can give, 

It is a Kingdom’s wealth if I but see; 

This stately body cannot move, save I 
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Will to its nobleness my little bring; 

My voice its measured cadence will not try, 
Save I with every note consent to sing; 

I cannot raise my hands to hurt or bless, 

But I with every action must conspire; 

To show me there how little I possess, 

And yet that little more than I desire, 

May each new act my new allegiance prove, 
Till in thy perfect love I ever live and move.* 


This sonnet offers proof for the statements made by 
James Freeman Clarke and by Dr. Channing as to Very’s 
behavior when the young mystic once visited Dr. Chan- 
ning in response to the latter’s invitation to express his 
views concerning his absolute will-lessness. Dr. Chan- 
ning, as a test, had stated: “I observed that during your 
conversation you left your chair and went while speak- 
ing to the fireplace, and rested your arm on the mantel. 
Did you do this of your own accord or in obedience to 
the Spirit?” Very’s immediate answer had been, “In 
obedience to the Spirit.”” 


The result of such complete annihilation of the willful 
self was that the zealous mystic felt reborn to a new 
life. In ringing verse he chanted his praise and thanks- 
giving for the vibrant intellectual and spiritual experi- 
ences which now seemed constant with him: 


*Tis a new life;—thoughts move not as they did 
With slow uncertain steps across my mind, 

In thronging haste fast pressing on they bid 
The portals open to the viewless wind 

That comes not save when in the dust is laid 
The crown of pride... .* 


But Very’s “crown of pride” had been removed long 
since. He, like the sun, the cloud, and the bird, awaited 
the command to sing the Father’s praise. “The Son” is 
one of many poems expressing such a mood; the first 
ten lines suggest the figures of comparison, and the last 
four lines conclude the simile, as follows: 


So does my spirit wait thy presence now 

To pour thy praise in quickening life along, 

Chiding with voice divine man’s lengthening sleep, 

While round the Unuttered Word and Love their 
vigils keep. 


The phrase, “chiding with voice divine,” is significant, 
for it definitely expresses Very’s conviction that his was 
the voice of God. The same thought is repeated often in 
the religious sonnets. In ““The Disciple” he emphasizes 
this idea, together with that of his constant communion 
with God and his joy in service. One can even sense 
that Very, like his Calvinist forbears, felt himself one of 
the “elect”; but it is a realization void of all arrogance. 
With abject humility and simple trust, he says: 


Thou wilt my hands employ, though others find 

No work for those who praise thy name aright; 

And in their worldly wisdom call them blind, 

Whom thou hast] blest with thine own spirit’s sight.” 
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As Very’s mysticism deepened, he became more physi- 
cally passive, more spiritually active. So intense was 
his feeling of communion with God that he saw the 
Divine Presence in every material object, and thought 
of matter, not in terms of science, but in terms of 
religion. Perhaps in “The Presence” one discovers the 
very quintessence of mysticism in American literature: 


I sit within my room, and joy to find 

That Thou who always lov’st, art with me here, 
That I am never left by Thee behind, 

But by thyself Thou keep’st me ever near: 
The fire burns brighter when with Thee I look, 
And seems a kinder servant sent to me; 

With gladder heart I read thy holy book, 
Because thou art the eyes by which I see; 
This aged chair, that table, watch and door 
Around in ready service ever wait; 

Nor can I ask of Thee a menial more 

To fill the measure of my large estate, 

For Thou thyself, with all a father’s care, 
Where’er I turn, art ever with me there.” 


Naturally, a man whose processes of thinking and feel- 
ing had reached a stage of such unearthly rapture could 
find little to interest him in the practical lives of his fel- 
lows. He lived only in “The Spirit Land,” chanting 
with unfeigned praise the ineffable joys of his own 
mystical world: 


Father! thy wonders do not singly stand, 

Nor far removed where feet have seldom strayed; 
Around us ever lies the enchanted land 

In marvels rich to thine own sons displayed.* 


In a reverie he became Adam in the Garden of Eden, 
and thrilled with the sense of sinlessness, with the 
primal innocence of God’s newly created one. The 
experience was recorded in the sonnet, “The Garden,” 
opening with the lines: 


I saw a spot where our first parents dwelt; 
And yet it wore to me no face of change, 
For while amid its fields and groves I felt 
As if I had not sinned, nor thought it strange. 


Life teemed; death seemed annihilated. The physical 
body hastened to express its joy at being created by the 
Spirit; and Very sang exultantly: 


There is no death with Thee! each plant and tee 
In living haste their stems push onward still, 
The pointed blade, each rooted trunk we see 

In vartous movement all attest thy will.“ 


As so often happens with enthusiasts, Very grew anxious 
about having others share his rapture. But the physi- 
cally aggressive, practical New Englanders showed little 
interest in their poet’s mysticism. To Very, they seemed 
alive only in the body: they responded only outwardly, 
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and then only to the world and its interests. The inner 
life of the spirit was dormant; the eyes of the soul 
seemed blind. Thus the physical light of the morning 
brought interest and activity in the field and the shop, 
but the light of the spirit met with no responsiveness. 
Very lamented this, and said: 


The light breaks gently too within the breast,— 
Yet there no eye awaits the crimson morn, 

The forge and noisy anvil are at rest, 

Nor men nor oxen tread the fields of corn, 

Nor pilgrim lifts his staff,—it is no day 

To those who find on earth their place to stay.* 


As Very brooded over the state of society, he at length 
concluded that men had no faith,“ that their prayers 
were empty, and that their worship was pure vanity.” 
They reminded him of dead trees. “I see them,” he 
shouted, 


crowd on crowd they walk the earth 
Dry leafless trees to autumn wind iaid bare. 


The earth became a graveyard peopled with these 
spiritually dead folk. In his loneliness he said, “I have 
no Brother.”*” Yet he felt himself to be a prophet, and 
he fervently but vainly exhorted those around him to 
repent and accept salvation. In anguish he wailed: 


My heart grows sick before the wide-spread death, 
That walks and speaks in seeming life around, 

And I would love the corse without a breath, 

That sleeps forgotten *neath the cold, cold ground.” 


The cry of bitterness went unheeded. He, too, was one 
who “came unto his own, and his own received him 
not.” Men chose to be willful, to “live upon the husks 
of corn,” instead of the kernels underneath; they chose 
freedom of the will, and in their disobedience forged 
for themselves chains which bound them in eternal 
slavery.” Even nature offered proof of God’s love, but 
men heard and saw not. In the opening lines of “Enoch” 
Very recorded his experience at this state of his religious 
excitation: 


I looked to find a man who walked with God, 
Like the transplanted patriarch of old;— 
Though gladdened millions on his footstool trod 
Yet none with him did such sweet converse hold; 
T heard the wind in low complaint go by 

That none its melodies like him could hear; 
Day unto day spoke wisdom from on high, 

Yet none like David turned a willing ear; 

God walked alone unhonored through the earth; 
For him no heart-built temple open stood, 

The soul forgetful of her nobler birth 

Had hewn him lofty shrines of stone and wood, 
And left unfinished and in ruins stil] 

The only temple he delights to fill. 


Apparently one of those ministers who presided in the 
“lofty shrines of stone and wood” dared to argue with 
Very, and perhaps to intimate that his message was not 


divinely inspired. He might have been the minister in 
Concord whom, in the words of Emerson, Very “un- 
horsed.” Whoever he was, Very answered him in a son- 
net more dramatic than lyric, more sternly just than 
completely annihilating: 


Thou art more deadly than the Jew of old, 

Thou hast his weapons hidden in thy speech; 

And though thy hand from me thou dost withhold, 
They pierce where sword and spear could never reach. 
Thou hast me fenced about with thorny talk, 

To pierce my soul with anguish while I hear; 

And while amid thy populous streets I walk, 

I feel at every step the entering spear; 

Go, cleanse thy lying mouth of all its guile 

That from the will within thee ever flows; 

Go, cleanse the temple thou dost now defile, 

Then shail I cease to feel thy heavy blows; 

And come and tread with me the patch of peace, 
And from thy brother’s harm forever cease.™ 


It is fortunate that Very’s indignation waned and that he 
again grew serene, for the role of Isaiah did not suit 
him. The inherent traits of modesty and reserve in his 
personality appeared at their best only when in company 
with the calm gentleness and the unworldly rapture 
which provoked his communings with nature and with 
God. Growing out of such a mood is the sonnet “Night,” 
saturated with the humility of spirit and the weariness 
of mind and body which followed Very’s few exertions 
to be dramatically prophetic or oratorically evangelistic: 


I thank thee, Father, that the night is near 

When I this conscious being may resign; 

Whose only task thy words of love to hear, 

And in thy acts to find each act of mine; 

A task too great to give a child like me, 

The myriad-handed labors of the day, 

Too many for my closing eyes to see, 

Thy words too frequent for my tongue to say; 
Yet when thou see’st me burdened by thy love, 
Each other gift more lovely then appears, 

For dark-robed night comes hovering from above, 
And all thine other gifts to me endears; 

And while within her darkened couch I sleep, 
Thine eyes untired above will constant vigils keep.™ 


No ascetic of the Middle Ages prostrated himself more 
fervently or more completely before his God; no 
disciple of St. Francis knew better the joy of poverty 
and humility, the peace of quiet seclusion. 


In Jater years Very’s poetry was to be compared to that 
of Donne, of Herbert, of Herrick, of Vaughan, and even 
of Blake; but in no case is the comparison very apt. 
Perhaps any religious poem, because of its mood if for 
nothing else, will remind one of other religious poems; 
but Very’s verse is unlike that of any other poet, English 
or American. His piety may suggest Herbert; his simple 
diction and childlike faith may remind a Blake enthusi- 
ast of Blake; his intense fervor and his mysticism may 
faintly suggest Herrick’s “His Litany, to the Holy 
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Spirit,” Vaughan’s “The World,” or Donne’s “A Hymn 
to God the Father” or “Holy Sonnets”: but Very’s son- 
nets display none of Donne’s fondness for literary 
conceits; none of Vaughan’s cogitations over metaphys- 
ics; no lament over the loss of primal innocence, such 
as Herrick expressed; none of the intricacy and subtlety 
of thought which are found in Blake; and certainly noth- 
ing of the elaborate and conscious workmanship and 
the literary brilliance which dominate “The Temple” of 
Herbert. What uniqueness Very possesses lies in his 
humility, his complete simplicity of expression, and his 
rich, mystical communion with God. Others have pos- 
sessed these virtues, but no other has owned them in 
exactly the same proportion. Perhaps every one of the 
English poets with whom Very has been compared is a 
greater poet than the New Englander; but no one of 
them has lived more humbly, or has written with less 
thought of literary effect, and no one of them has 
revealed so close, so constant, or so strong a com- 
munion with God. 


This communion had reached a temporarily devastating 
intensity in September, 1839, when Very was twenty- 
six years old, and it had resulted in a month’s hospita}- 
ization under the care of Dr. McLean, in Somerville. 
The consequent controversy regarding his sanity had 
convinced Very that he could be happiest only when he 
retired from men and lost himself in nature and in God. 
This decision undoubtedly accounted for such a poem 
as “The Spirit,”* in which Very seems to have severed 
all human connection with the world and to have 
become lost in a pure and passionate absorption with 
his chosen companions. In this sonnet he expresses a 
state of mysticism so complete as to enable him to 
suspend the normal functions of a bodily organ; “I 
would not breathe, when blows thy mighty wind,” says 
Very. Nevertheless, he still felt that he was God’s mes- 
senger, and he was eager that men know it. But he chose 
to prove his representation of divinity, not by a verbal 
crusade, but by unmistakable example; his life should 
be so pure and holy that men would recognize him as 
God’s spokesman. They should be inspired, first to true 
will-lessness, and secondly to passionate unity with the 
spiritual. In “The Earth” he voices his willingness to 
be an instrument used by God for spreading the Mes- 
sage. Shelley, in his “Ode to the West Wind” had pas- 
sionately pleaded to be a “dead leaf,” a “swift cloud,” a 
“wave” to respond to the wind; but Very—entirely un- 
like the “tameless, and swift, and proud” Shelley— 
bowed in meek submission and said: 


I would lie low, the ground on which men tread, 
Swept by Thy spirit like the wind of heaven; 

An earth where gushing springs and corn for bread, 
By me at every season should be given; 

Yet not the water or the bread that now 

Supplies their tables with its daily food, 

But thou wouldst give me fruit for every bough, 
Such as Thou givest me, and call’st it good: 
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And water from the stream of life should flow, 

By every dwelling that thy love has built, 

Whose taste the ransomed of thy Son shall know, 
Whose robes are washed from every stain of guilt; 
And men would own it was thy hand that blest, 
And from my bosom find a surer rest.” 


The idea of willing instrumentality is expressed also in 
a different type of figure. Very would be a mere holder 
of the pen, through which God’s message might flow 
into words for men to read and hear. In “Who Hath 
Ears to Hear Let Him Hear,’** he compares his songs 
toe those of a bird, and he imagines the joy which they 
may bring to the “willing heart.” The pertinent lines are 
the second and third octave and the couplet. reading, 


The bird does not betray the secret springs, 

Whence note on note her music sweetly pours; 

Yet turns the ear attentive while she sings, 

The willing heart while fails the strain adores; 

So shall the spirit tell not whence its birth, 

But in its light thine untold deeds lay bare; 

And while it walks with thee ftesh-clothed the earth, 
Its words shall of the Father’s love declare; 

And happy those whose ears shall hail its voice, 
And clean within the day it gives rejoice. 


Very found this mystical union to be constantly and 
increasingly satisfying, and he gave himself completely 
to it. He was the willing and pliable clay in the hands 
of God the potter, chanting rapturously: 


Thou shalt do what Thou wilt with thine own hand, 
Thou form’st the spirit like the moulded clay.” 


The theme occurs often in Very’s later poems, indeed 
so often as to become monotonous, but it is highly 
important because it offers some explanation of the four 
poems of autobiographic significance in Very’s first edi- 
tion. Each of these poems concerns love, and since 
Very never married, they interest the biographer exceed- 
ingly. Certainly Very was susceptible to feminine charm, 
and in his early twenties seemed thoroughly responsive. 
On January 10, 1835, his poem, “Sleigh Ride,” had 
appeared in the Salem Observer, and in one of the 
stanzas he had referred enthusiastically to eyes that 
“kindle the heart with soft delight.” By August he had 
vowed eternal love and had defied Time to destroy his 
faithfulness. This declaration served as the motif for the 
first of those autobiographic poems selected by Emer- 
son for publication. The poem had already appeared in 
the Observer for August 1, 1835. Speaking to Time, 
Very said: 


Thou may’st touch with blighting finger 
All that senses can hete enjoy; 

Yet within my soul shall linger 

That which thou canst not destroy. 


Love’s sweet voice shall there awaken 
Joys that earth cannot impart; 
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Joys that live when thou hast taken 
All that here can charm the heart. 


As the years come gliding by me, 
Fancy’s pleasing visions rise; 
Beauty’s cheek, ah! still [ see thee, 
Still your glances, soft blue eyes! 


George Batchelor, writing in The Dial (Chicago) for 
July, 1883, commented concerning this poem: “One 
would like to know whether he wrote this ‘by permis- 
sion, not by commandment.’’* The answer is obviously 
“no,” for Very wrote the piece before he had arrived at 
the stage of thinking suggested by Mr. Batchelor. 


The sonnet, “Beauty,”© however, does belong to the 
period which marked Very’s religious excitation. 
Published in the Observer on December 30, 1837, and 
again in slightly corrected form on January 6, 1838, it 
represents that great emotional upheaval in the poet’s 
life and clearly represents a struggle between natural 
human passion and divine, spiritual love. In the first 
two quatrains his lyric beauty and intensity remind one 
of the Elizabethans: 


1 gazed into thy face,—and beating life 

Once stilled its sleepless pulses in my breast, 
And every thought whose being was a strife 
Each in its silent chamber sank to rest; 

I was not, save it were a thought of thee, 

The world was but a spot where thou hadst trod, 
From every star thy glance seemed fixed on me, 
Almost I loved thee better than my God. 


Perhaps we shali never know the identity of the woman 
who stirred Very to such depths. That she had inspired 
a love so great is ample proof of her beauty; and that 
she never married her sonneteer is accounted for by the 
tremendous power of the religious ecstasy which pos- 
sessed him.“ The concluding lines of the poem offer 
sufficient explanation: 


And still I gaze,—but ‘tis a holier thought 
Than that in which my spirit lived before, 
Each star a purer ray of love has caught, 
Earth wears a lovelier robe than then it wore, 
And every lamp that burns around thy shrine 
Is fed with fire whose fountain is Divine. 


One who had so thoroughly mastered human passion 
could sincerely write the other two autobiographic 
poems, “Thy Beauty Fades’ and “Love,™ in both of 
which the ephemeral quality of earthly love is contrasted 
with the soul-satisfying, everlasting quality of divine 
love. For to Very only the spiritual life was a vital real- 
ity; the body and its fleshly hungerings must be 
conquered by a supreme will-lessness that annihilated 
the barriers to communion with the Father. To this state 
Very the mystic had attained at the time his Essays and 
Poems was published. 


The little book certainly was not immediately known to 
a wide circle of readers, but gradually copies were sold 


and circulated in sufficient numbers to create a small 
group of loyal admirers. Though evidence is not 
abundant, enough exists to prove that Very’s book cre- 
ated considerable interest among the New England 
transcendentalists and their friends. 


In the Antiquarian House at Concord are Emerson’s 
copy” and another presented by Samuel May, brother of 
Mrs. Alcott, to Charles Lane, the Englishman, who, 
with Alcott, attempted the experiment at “Fruitlands.”” 
Neither of these copies is annotated, but James Russell 
Lowell’s copy*—new preserved in the Treasure Room 
of the Widener Library, at Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts—is nich in critical comments. On the first page of 
the volume is Lowell’s signature in ink, “J. R. Lowell,” 
followed by the date of purchase, “1840.” Just above 
the name Lowell has written in pencil this statement: 
“Some of the sonnets printed in this volume are better 
poetry than has yet been published in America.” 


Loweil read the poems carefully, for the titles of twenty- 
three of them are checked (an “X” is used} once, and 
six are checked twice. Numerous lines are also under- 
scored, and in some instances portions of the poems are 
marked perpendicularly. Apparently he admired most 
the sonnet “Beauty” (p. 122), but he indicated by his 
markings that he had other favorites, such as “The New 
Birth” (p. 126), “Enoch” (p. 129), “Love” (p. 134), 
“The Rose” (p. 159), “The Poor” (p. 169), “The 
Stranger’s Gift” (p. 120), and “Thy Beauty Fades” 
(p. 121).” 


In reading the prose essays, Lowel! seems to have been 
most interested in “Shakespeare,” for several pages of 
this piece are annotated. On page 62, Lowell has put an 
interrogation mark by Very’s quotation from Lamb, 
reading—“. . . he (Shakespeare) fetched those images 
of virtue and of knowledge, of which every one of us 
recognising a part, think we comprehend in our natures 
the whole, and oftentimes mistake the powers which he 
positively creates in us for nothing more than indigenous 
faculties of our own minds, which only wanted the ap- 
plication of corresponding virtue in him to return a full 
and clear echo of the same”-—and in the margin has 
written in pencil the following: “He creates no power in 
us, but only gives us to see those which we unwittingly 
possess. We call the poet vates, seer, thereby intimating 
that they can only write that which they have seen. So 
are all of us readers seers also, in as far as we feel what 
we read. The silent strings are in our souls, & whenever 
the poet strikes the keynote the string will answer. | 
think we rather create in the poet, than he in us.” 


On page 69 by Very’s sentence, reading—“We look in 
vain therefore in Shakespeare for that consciousness of 
the unconquerable will that we find in Milton’—Lowell 
has written “Coriolanus.” Again, on page 72, as a com- 
ment on Very’s statement that Shakespeare’s mind is 
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one of those which “seem to be exceptions, for wise 
purposes, to the rest of our race,” Lowell has underlined 
the phrase for wise purposes, and has written in the 
margin: “exceptions for unnatural state.” 


Lowell’s fullest comment concerns Very’s statement, on 
page 76, that “He (Shakespeare) could but give to them 
(his characters) his own life, which was one of impulse 
and not of principle.” Using both the side margin and 
the space at the bottom of the page, Lowell has written: 


This is just what makes the difference between the 
characters of Shakespeare & that of Wordsworth. All 
nature must be unconscious. The doing of a good deed 
or the writing of a good poem should be to us like the 
act of breathing. Life is thereby supported, but we feel 
it not. 

We may indeed have one continual impulse like that of 
the spheres, but it must not degenerate into a principle. 
As soon as we begin to see how & why we do anything 
good, we have lost our naturalness. Pyrites grow in a 
perfect cube, but no square or cube has aught to do 
with it. We only feel life when we are sick.” 


Very, it will be recalled, considered Shakespeare’s 
dominant weakness to be his lack of Christianity; he 
was “natural from an unconscious obedience to the will 
of God” rather than “by a conscious obedience to 
it. . . . Had that love of action which was so peculiarly 
the motive of Shakespeare’s mind been followed also 
as a duty, it would have added strength to his characters 
which we do not feel them now to possess.”” The word 
duty Very stressed further, and at length when he stated, 
on page 77, that “our feelings . . . are weak as flaxen 
cords in the giant hands of selfishness, unless strength- 
ened by duty,” Lowell heavily underlined duty, and 
noted in the margin: “What we now call duty, in a 
natural state would be nature. We have left that state & 
so we see it as a want. Were we fully natural & as God 
would have us we could conceive of no rules, as far as 
we ourselves were concemed.” 


Lowell also disagreed with Very’s interpretation of the 
word conscience. Speaking of Adam and his primal 
naturalness, Very stated: “But even from the first mo- 
ment of his existence, when he dared disobedience to 
his conscience, he became unnatural.” Lowell under- 
lined conscience, and penciled in the right-hand margin 
the comment: “Adam had no conscience till he had 
sinned. We all create our consciences for ourselves. If 
we twist our bodies unnaturally, it pains us & so it is 
with our souls. So that there can be no such thing as 
‘conscious nature.’ It is an absurdity.” 


Loweil, then, found Very’s prose sufficiently stimulat- 
ing to provoke a number of comments, and he found 
some of the sonnets to be better poetry than had previ- 
ously appeared in America. 


The first periodical to mention Very’s book was The 
North American Review. In the number for October, 
1839, under the caption “New Publications,” is this 
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item: “Essays and Poems. By Jones Very. Boston: C. 
C. Little & Co. 16 mo. pp. 75.”™ No critical review of 
the book, however, ever appeared in that magazine. It is 
to the aggressive Margaret Fuller that Very owes the 
first published criticism of his work. In Tke Boston 
Quarterly Review for January, 1840, under “Chat in 
Boston Bookstores—No. I,” is a conversation between 
“Professor Partridge” and the “Reverend Mr. Night- 
shade.” In this attempt to present a novel book review, 
Margaret Fuller, in the guise of “Professor Partridge,” 
offers her judgment of Very’s prose and poetry, as fol- 
lows: 


Pror. P. 


—Here is another little volume for you. 
Rev. Mr N. 


—Poems and Essays by Jones Very—tI do not remem- 
ber ever to have heard of it. 


Pror. P. 


—Its circulation is limited, its merits unobtrusive. But 
in these little poems, though unfinished in style, and 
homely of mien, you will find an elasticity of spirit, a 
genuine flow of thought, and an unsought nobleness 
and purity almost unknown amid the self-seeking, facti- 
tious sentiment, and weak movement of our overtaught, 
and over-ambitious literature, if indeed we can say we 
have one. The essays, also, are full of genuine thought, 
but not, I think, of just criticism. The author seeks too 
resolutely for unity, and loses sight of condition. 
Especially is this the case in the Essays on Shakespeare 
and Hamlet. He has not found the center of the Shakes- 
pearean circle, and he has strained many points in the 
attempt. 


Rev. Mr N. 
—Singular! how little worthy criticism exists on 
Shakespeare. 

Pror. P. 
—Surely, a dozen or more fineries by Schlegel, two or 
three just reviews by Goethe, and some invaluable hints 
by Coleridge, are all I know of. Amid such destitution, 
Mr. Very’s observations seem well worth considering. 
His view, whether you agree with it or not, boasts a 


height and breadth not unworthy of his subject; and in 
details he is delicate and penetrating, 


* # * 


Rev. Mr. N. 


— Well, I must go now. 


Pror. P. 


—Write me what you think of Very; whether he does 
not carry out the promise of these lines of his:— 


“There is no moment but whose flight doth bring 
Bright clouds and fluttering leaves to deck my bower; 
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And I within like some sweet bird must sing 

To tell the story of the passing hour; 

For time has secrets that no bird has sung, 

Nor changing leaf with changing season told; 
They wait the utterance of some nobler tongue 
Like that which spoke in prophet tones of old.”” 


But what of Emerson during this time? Was he neglect- 
ing his protégé? On September 4, 1839, he returned 
from a short vacation in the hills of New Hampshire. 
By the end of the month Jones Very’s book was offered 
for sale in the shops of Boston; and under date of 
September 28 Emerson wrote in his Journals: “. . . I 
hate Early Poems.”” Was he referring to Very’s poems? 
At any rate, he seems to have done nothing to increase 
Very’s immediate, general popularity. Perhaps his criti- 
cal acumen convinced him that Very’s appeal would 
always be to a few kindred souls, that he would never 
be popular with the masses. When Emerson was on a 
lecture tour in the spring of 1840, he wrote to Mrs. Lid- 
ian Emerson from New York, requesting a copy of 
Very’s Poems.” It is likely that he wished to show the 
book to Bryant and others. At any rate, the young mystic 
was not forgotten, for on March 28, when the lecture 
itinerary had taken Emerson to Providence, Rhode 
Island, he wrote to Mrs. Emerson: “Your letters are a 
great joy & comfort to me; as Very said of his Angels—— 
‘they make one wish to be good.’”* Two days later, 
while still in Providence, Emerson wrote in his Journals: 
“Send Very’s Poems to Carlyle and Wordsworth.”® 


Why Emerson should have waited a year before send- 
ing the volume to Carlyle is difficult to decide. Carlos 
Baker, writing in The New England Quarterly, for 
March, 1934, attempts to prove that Emerson was 
disgusted with Very’s poems and tired of Very, and that 
he was seeking “to evict the germ of Orientalism” from 
his circle of friends.” Mr. Baker, however, is unconvinc- 
ing, for he narrows his thesis so much as to find it 
necessary to ignore much of the available evidence. 
Certainly, in 1840 Emerson found Very’s friendship 
deficient and at times boring,” but subsequent entries in 
the Journals prove unmistakably that Emerson’s high 
opinion of Very as a man and as a poet increased with 
the passing of the years. 


On May 30, 1840, Emerson finally sent Very’s book to 
Carlyle. The letter accompanying the package reads, in 
part: 


I believe I shail also make Brown the bearer of a little 
book written some time since by a young friend of 
mine in a very peculiar frame of mind,—ithought by 
most persons to be mad,—and of the publication of 
which I took the charge. Mr. Very requested me to send 
you a copy—ti had a letter from Sterling, lately, which 
rejoiced me in all but the dark picture it gave of his 
health. I earnestly wish good news of him. When you 
see him, show him these poems, and ask him if they 
have not a grandeur. 
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Carlyle’s opinion of Very’s work is not known, but 
doubtless he found it to be—like much that appeared in 
The Diali—‘‘too spirit-like.” 


Finally, after almost two years had passed since the 
publication of Very’s little volume, Emerson wrote an 
excellent review for The Dial. Margaret Fuller had 
“demanded” that it be delivered to her by June 16, 1841, 
as Emerson’s letter to her indicates.* The criticism was 
sufficiently laudatory to amend any earlier procrastina- 
tion: 


This little volume would have received an earlier notice 
if we had been at all careful to proclaim our favorite 
books. The genius of this little book is religious, and 
reaches an extraordinary depth of sentiment. The 
author, plainly a man of pure and kindly temper, casts 
himself into the state of the high and transcendental 
obedience to the inward Spirit. He has apparently made 
up his mind to follow all its feadings, though he should 
be taxed with the absurdity or even with insanity. In 
this enthusiasm he writes most of these verses, which 
rather flow through him than from him. There is no 
composition, no elaboration, no artifice in the structure 
of the rhyme, no variety in the imagery; in short, no 
pretense to literary merit, for this would be departure 
from his singleness, and followed by loss of insight. 
He is not at liberty to correct these unpremeditated 
poems for the press; but if another will publish them, 
he offers no objection. In this way they have come into 
the world, and as yet have hardly begun to be known, 
With the exception of the few first poems, which ap- 
pear to be of an earlier date, all these verses bear the 
unquestionable stamp of grandeur. They are the breath- 
ings of a certain entranced devotion, which one would 
say, should be received with affectionate and sympathiz- 
ing curiosity by all men, as if no recent writer had so 
much to show them of what is most their own. They 
are as sincere a literature as the Songs of David or 
Isaiah, and only less than they, because indebted to the 
Hebrew muse for their tone and genius. This makes the 
singularity of the book, namely, that so pure an utter- 
ance of the most domestic and primitive of all senti- 
ments should in this age of revolt and experiment use 
once more the popular religious language, and so show 
itself secondary and morbid. These sonnets have little 
range of topics, no extent of observation, no playful- 
ness; there is even a certain torpidity in the concluding 
lines of some of them, which reminds one of church 
hymns; but, whilst they flow with great sweetness, they 
have the sublime unity of the Decalogue or the Code of 
Manu and if as monotonous, yet are they almost as 
pure as the sounds of surrounding Nature. We gladly 
insert from a newspaper the following sonnet, which 
appeared since the volume was printed: 


“The bush that has most briars and bitter fryit,— 
Wait till the frost has turned its green leaves red, 
Its sweetened berries will thy palate suit, 

And thou may’st find een there a homely bread. 
Upon the hills of Salem, scattered wide, 

Their yellow blossoms gain the eye in Spring; 
And straggling e’en upon the turnpike’s side, 
Their ripened branches to your hand they bring. 
I’ve plucked them oft in boyhood’s early hour, 
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That then I gave such name and thought it true; 
But now I know that other fruit as sour 

Grows on what now thou callest Me and You; 
Yet, wilt thou wait the Autumn that I sce, 

Will sweeter taste than these red berries be.’ 


Perhaps even before Emerson’s review appeared, 
Richard Henry Dana was attracted to Very’s poetry, 
and, in the words of Andrews, “sent a copy of this little 
book, warmly commending it, to Mr. Bryant, and he in 
reply cordially agreed with his friend that the sonnets 
stood ‘quite apart here’ in poetical merit, and spoke of 
them as exhibiting ‘extraordinary grace and 
originality.’”* 


Meanwhile, the author of Essays and Poems, little heed- 
ing the comments of his literary well-wishers, was liv- 
ing a life in Salem “quite apart” from that of his 
contemporaries. 


Notes 


1. The letter, dated Aug. 30, 1935, reads: 


We received last month from you 4 letter in regard to a 
little volume of three essays and verses by Very which 
Charles C. Little and James Brown brought from the 
press in September, 1839. 

We have delayed answering this letter hoping that we 
might find some information among our records. 

The writer has gone back through the old books and is 
unable to find the records of 1839. We have them in 
good shape back to 1347 but the records previous to 
that time seem to be very incomplete and we regret 
that we cannot give you anything definite or throw any 
further light on this subject. 

Yours very truly, 

Limtte, Brown & ComPpANy 


Halladay 


2. It is interesting to compare Very’s thesis with 
Poe’s, as expressed in “The Poetic Principle.” 
Both men regard the day of epics as past; in fact, 
Poe states: “But the day of these artistic anomalies 
is over. . . . It is to be hoped that common sense, 
in the time to come, will prefer deciding upon a 
work of art rather by the impression it makes, by 
the effect it produces, than by the time it took to 
impress the effect, or by the amount of sustained 
effort which had been found necessary in effecting 
the impression.” 


Poe’s statement offers excellent proof of the wide 
contrast between the Massachusetts mystic and 
the Southerner. The one was obsessed with the 
ethical, the other with the artistic. 

3. See Bowdoin Prize Dissertations, Vol. VI (1835- 
1839), in the Archives of the Widener Library at 
Harvard University. 

4, See Exhibitions and Commencement Performances 
(1836-1837). Jones Very’s oration was No. 12 on 
the program for May 3, 1836. 
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3: 


16. 


17. 


18. 
19. 
20. 


A comparison between the Bowdoin prize manu- 
script and the 1839 edition reveals the following 
additions to the former: on p. 9 of the 1839 edi- 
tion, the remaining portion of the paragraph, that 
part beginning with “When we look back. . .”; 
on p. 10, the sentences incorporated in line 21 
through line 9 on p. 11; on p. 15, the sentence 
closing the paragraph at the bottom of the page; 
on p. 23, second paragraph, beginning with “it is 
in Dante’s poem that we find man... .” and 
continuing to the close of the paragraph, Further- 
more, there are three changes in paragraphing, and 
five adjustments in sentence structure. 


. Cf. Coleridge’s “Characteristics of Shakespeare's 


Dramas,” particularly his defense of Shakespeare’s 
morality. 


. Very quotes from Lamb’s criticism; see Essays 


and Poems, by Jones Very, p. 62. 


. George Bradford, Jr., “Jones Very,” The Unitarian 


Review, XXVII (Feb., 1887), 111-118. 


. Ibid. See Editor’s note. 
. Andrews, p. 20. 
. Emerson’s Journals, V, 105. See also n. 24 in 


Chapter III. 


. F B. Sanborn, Recollections of Seventy Years, Il, 


438. 


. Emerson’s Journals, X, 108. 
. See Chapter IV. The letter was dated July 9, 1839, 
. “He Was Acquainted with Grief,” p. 167 (The 


Western Messenger, VI, March, 1839, 312); “Ye 
Gave Me No Meat,” p. 168 (The Western Mes- 
senger, V1, April, 1839, 367); “The Rail Road,” p. 
170 (The Western Messenger, VI, March, 1839, 
311); “The Disciple,” p. 171 (The Western Mes- 
senger, VI, April, 1839, 369). 


“To the Fossil Flower,” pp. 114-116; “Nature,” p. 
118; “The Garden,” p. 132; “The Song,” p. 133; 
“To the Pure All Things Are Pure,” p. 166; “The 
Acom,” p. 169; “The Cottage,” p. 174. 


Emerson purposed sending Wordsworth a copy of 
Essays and Poems, for in the Journals for March 
30, 1840, is recorded: “Send Very’s Poems to Car- 
lyle and Wordsworth” (V, 377). A year passed, 
however, before the little book was sent to Car- 
lyle, and it is entirely possible that none was sent 
to Wordsworth. At least Wordsworth’s letters make 
no mention of the book. 


Essays and Poems (1839), pp. 107-108. 
fbid., p. 117. 
Ibid., p. 124. 
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VERY : 


21. 
pam 
23. 


24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 


28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32, 
33. 
34. 
35; 


36. 


Ibid., pp. 112-113. 
Ibid., p. 125. 


In the Essex Institute, at Salem, Mass., is a 
proposed Christmas booklet prepared by Lydia L. 
A. Very for Roberts & Co. The book was not 
published, however, since it was considered by the 
publishers to be too small for their use. Miss Very 
designed a cover, using elaborated lettering and 
columbines, in color, and she selected five of 
Very’s poems on the columbine for the booklet. 
These poems were: “The Painted Columbine,” 
“The Columbine,” “The Return of the Columbine” 
(Clarke, p. 437), “Columbines and Anemones” 
(Clarke, pp. 367-368), and “On Some Blue and 
Gold Columbines from Pike’s Peak, Colorado” 
(Clarke, p. 410). 


Op. cit. p. 125. 
lbid., p. 123 and p. 148, respectively. 
Ibid., p. 148. 


According to the statement of his sister Lydia; see 
“Jones Very Again,” Boston Sunday Herald, 
Sunday, June 6, 1880. 


Op. cit., p. 118. 
Ibid., p. 161. 
Ibid, p. 119. 
Ibid., p. 157. 
Ibid., pp. 114-116. 
Ibid., p. 133. 
Ibid., p. 151. 


Arthur Christy, The Orient in American Transcen- 
dentalism (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1932), makes no mention of Very. His study, 
however, concerns only the Concord group—Em- 
erson, Thoreau, and Alcott. Any complete study of 
the Orient in American transcendentalism would 
devote a considerable space to Jones Very. Had 
Mr. Christy chosen to do so, he could have greatly 
enriched his book by quotations from the Salem 
mystic. 


Op. cit., p. 128. This sonnet, which first appeared 
in the Salem Observer for Nov. 10, 1838, was one 
of two which Very sent to Emerson, and the 
receipt of which Emerson acknowledged in his 
letter of Nov. 18 to Very (see Chapter IV). The 
second sonnet was “Enoch,” in the 1839 edition, 
p. 129. Emerson’s enthusiasm had led him to 
write, “I love and read them to all who have ears 
to hear.” 


The reader will note Very’s inconsistencies in 
capitalization and punctuation. Sometimes the 
pronominal adjective thy, referring to the Deity, is 
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37. 


62. 


63. 


. Ibid, 
. Ibid, 
. lbid., 
. Ibid., “Thy Brother’s Blood,” p. 154. 
. Ibid, 
. Ibid., 
. Ibid., “The Slave,” p. 138. 
. Ibid., p. 129. 

. Ibid., “The Jew,” p. 155. 

. Ibid., p. 136. 

. dbid., p. 144. 

. Ibid., p. 158. 

. dbid., p. 165. 

. Ibid., “The Clay,” p. 164. 
. See Appendix IE, p. 189. 


. Op. cit., “Eheu! Fugaces, Posthume, Posthume, 


capitalized and sometimes it is not; pronouns 
referring to the Deity are similarly treated. The 
poems quoted in this chapter have been reproduced 
as they were printed in the 1839 edition. 


Cf. Emerson’s entry in the Journals, Vol. VIII, 
under date of May, 1851, referring to Very’s at- 
titude toward altering his sonnets. 


See Chapter III for a fuller discussion of this 
event; also Clarke’s biographical sketch of Very in 
the edition of 1886: Poems and Essays, by Jones 
Very. 


. Op. cit., p. 126. 

. Ibid., p. 127. 

. Ibid, p. 171. 

. dbid., p. 145. 

. dbid., p. 140. 

. Ibid., p. 132. 

. ibid., “The Living God,” p. 131. 

. Ibid., “Moming,” p. 160. A similar idea occurs in 


“The Morning Watch” (p. 130), though in this 
sonnet people are represented as sleeping long 
after “the light” has arrived. 


“Faith,” p. 156. 
“Worship,” p. 141. 
“The Dead,” p. 146. 


“The Grave Yard,” p. 153. 
“Bread,” p. 139. 


Labuntur Anni,” p. 109. 


George Batchelor, “A Poet of Transcendentalism,” 
The Dial (Chicago), FV, July, 1883). 


Op. cit., p. 122. 
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64. 


65. 
66. 
67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


7k; 


42; 


73. 
74, 


7; 


Mrs. Edmund R. Brown, of 10 Viaduct St., Sharon, 
Mass., grandniece of Very, told the author in 
August, 1935, that she had heard from her father 
(Frank Washington Very) something of Jones 
Very’s love for and engagement to a young woman 
of Salem. The engagement was broken because of 
Very’s illness and the consequent stamina of insan- 


ity. 
Op. cit, p. 121. 
Op. cit., p. 134. 


Number 1175, in the “Emerson Library” collec- 
tion. 


Number 2127, in the “Emerson Library” collec- 
tion. 


This book was acquired through the Howe Fund, 
Dec. 14, 1934. 


It is interesting to note that Lowell was particularly 
impressed with Very’s love poems. This reaction 
may have been due to his engagement in 1840 to 
Miss Maria White, who read contemporary poetry 
and inclined to mysticism. Lowell, in referring to 
her, stated: “They say that she is ‘transcendental.’” 


In Lowell’s essay, “Shakespeare Once More” 
{published in 1870 as a part of Among My Books), 
he states the identical thought in these words: 
“Shakespeare understood perfectly the charm of 
indirectness, of making his readers seem to 
discover for themselves what he means to show 
them.” See Among My Books (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin and Co., 1870), p. 185. 


For the expression of a similar idea regarding 
Wordsworth and his verse, see Lowell’s “Word- 
sworth” (in Among My Books, Second Series, 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and Co., 1876, pp. 236- 
237): “He forced his readers to come to his poetry 
with a certain amount of conscious preparation, 
and thus gave them beforehand the impression of 
something like mechanical artifice, and deprived 
them of the contented repose of implicit faith. . . 
to a tree that has grown as God willed we come 
without a theory and with no botanical predilec- 
tions, enjoying it simply and thankfully; or the 
Imagination recreates for us its past summers and 
winters, the birds that have nested and sung in it, 
the sheep that have clustered in its shade, the 
winds that have visited it, the cloud-bergs that 
have drifted over it, and the snows that have 
ermined it in winter.” 


Op. cit., pp. 76-77. 


Op. cit., p. 77, three lines from the bottom of the 
page. 
Op. cit., p. 79. 


St 


76. 


Ti 


78. 
79, 


80. 
8i. 
82. 
83. 


84. 


85. 


86. 


87. 


XLIX, 507. The number of pages given is incor- 
rect, the “75” undoubtedly referring to the sale 
price of the book. 


lil, 127-134. The article is signed Dahlia. The 
lines quoted from Very are the opening ones in 
the sonnet “Time,” found on page 172 of the 1839 
edition. 


V, 266, 


The letter, dated March 8, reads in part: “If you 
want it before } come send Adams, Stagedriver, to 
fetch it & also a Very’s Poems which is there” 
(The Letters of Raiph Waldo Emerson, ed. R. L. 
Rusk, II, 261). 


Ibid., Il, 265. 
Op. cit., V, 377. 
“Emerson and Jones Very.” VII, 90-99, 


Cf. the Journal entry for July 6, 1840, which 
Edward Emerson considers a possible “reflection 
on a recent walk with the sad and austere Jones 
Very”:—“As for walking with Heraclitus, said 
Theanor, I know nothing less interesting; | had as 
lief talk with my own conscience” (V, 436). 


The Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and Raiph 
Waldo Emerson—1843-1872, ed. Charles Eliot 
Norton (Boston: James R. Osgood and Co., 1883), 
1, 333-334. 


“Concord, June 15, 1841. Here is a notice of 
Very’s Poems which you demanded for the 16th” 
(The Letters of Ralph Waido Emerson, ed. R. L. 
Rusk, II, 405). 


Carlos Baker (op. cit., p. 97) states regarding this 
review: “A year of The Dial went by without any 
review of these supremely transcendental poems; 
and only in the second year of the periodical did 
Emerson publish his faintly laudatory anonymous 
critique.” 


The answer to Mr. Baker’s latter insinuation is, 
quite obviously, that practically all readers of The 
Dial knew Emerson to be Very’s editor; that he 
certainly had written and talked to his friends 
(Margaret Fuller, Elizabeth Peabody, Carlyle, and 
others) of his part in the publication of the book; 
and that it was the general custom of periodicals 
at that time, as examination of The North American 
Review, The Dial, and The Boston Quarterly Re- 
view will prove, to publish reviews without the 
names of the reviewers. 


II (July, 1841), 130-131. “The Barberry Bush” 
was first published in the Salem Observer, Nov. 
16, 1839; later it was included in Andrews, p. 103, 
and in Clarke, p. 119. 
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88. “Jones Very,” Harvard Register, March, 1881, pp. 
131-136. Andrews also speaks of letters from Dana 
and Bryant conceming Very. These were undoubt- 
edly among the many letters which were burned 
by Mrs. Cooper, caretaker and housekeeper, fol- 
lowing the death of Miss Lydia L. A. Very in 1901. 
See Epilogue, p. 176. 
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While Nathaniel Hawthorne is admired as artist rather 
than critic, his succinct criticism of Jones Very has 
proved unerringly valid and prophetic. In 1842 Haw- 
thorne characterized his fellow townsman in “A 
Virtuoso’s Collection” as “a poet whose voice is 
scarcely heard among us by reason of its depth.” An 
America just awakening to its native singers was indeed 
attuned to the majestic moral tone of Bryant, the mel- 
lifluous sweetness of Longtellow, and the homely 
familiarity of Whittier. Amid this chorus of the com- 
monplace, the esoteric voice of the Salem mystic was 
barely audible, and only to a discriminating few. 


One of the few, however, was Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Emerson’s enthusiasm for Very led him to edit the 
slender volume of Very’s prose and poetry which ap- 
peared in 1839. Though young James Russell Lowell 
wrote on the flyleaf of his copy, “Some of the sonnets 
printed in this velume are better poetry than has yet 
been published in America,’ the general response was 
not great. After 1839 the voice of Very was heard dur- 
ing his lifetime only by the readers of the short-lived 
Dial, the Western Messenger, Salem newspapers, and 
various Unitarian periodicals who chose to listen. The 
two posthumous volumes of Very’s poetry extended his 
circle of readers but by no means made him a popular 
poet. In the twentieth century Jones Very remains a 
poet read by a discerning few, but he does endure in his 
own right as a poet and not just as an appendage to the 
Transcendental group. 


The limited appeal of Very results, paradoxically, from 
the same source whence came his strength—the purity 
and profundity of his religious experience. His unique- 
ness in American literature, where he has no counterpart, 
derives largely from the fact that Jones Very is one of 
the most authentic mystics that America has produced; 
by almost any definition of mysticism he qualifies as a 
mystic. And with the fidelity of a Saint Paul, Very was 
not disobedient to his heavenly vision. Hence, it is as 
the product of a religious mystic that his work must be 
understood. Though the inward life cannot be explained 
solely by outward circumstances, some of these 
externals do shed light on the making of a mystic.’ 


ANCESTRY AND PARENTAGE 


Jones Very was the seventh generation of his family to 
reside in America. Though his surname sounds French, 
he sprang from the sturdy English pioneers who carved 
a nation from the wilderness. Bridget Very, a widow 
with two sons, Samuel and Thomas, and a daughter 
Mary came from the vicinity of Salisbury, England, not 
many years after the death of George Herbert, and 
settled in Essex County, Massachusetts, near the present 
town of Peabody. Before 1640 she had remarried, and 
by 1648 she was a member of the First Church in 
Salem. The poet is a direct descendant of Bridget’s son 
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Samuel.? Samuel Very (1619-1683) fought the Narragan- 
sett Indians and received a grant of land on the Sowhe- 
gin River, For a century his descendants were “husband- 
men” in Essex County, but by mid-eighteenth century 
many of them were moving to Salem and going to sea. 
Although a number of the family were Revolutionary 
soldiers, at the time of the poet’s birth seafaring was a 
strongly established family tradition. His father and 
both his grandfathers were ship captains. 


The Very lineage ts doubly important in the case of 
Jones Very since it provides both his paternal and 
maternal heritage, as his grandfathers were brothers. 
Samuel Very, the Indian fighter, married Alice Woodice 
(or Woodhouse) and successive generations commingied 
the blood of the Newhall, Giles, Jones, and Putney 
families with the farming and seagoing Verys. When, 
however, Captain Jones Very, the son of Captain Isaac 
Very (1745-1831), married his first cousin Lydia, the 
daughter of Captain Samuel Very (1755-1824), on 
February 13, 1813, the superstitious in Salem must have 
found an omen in the doubling of the Very line on a 
double thirteen. But the stalwart young mariner and his 
strong-willed bride were not people to be frightened by 
superstitions or deterred by the wagging of tongues. 


Captain Jones Very (1790-1824) was a shipmaster in 
the finest tradition of New England seamanship. Taken 
to sea as a boy by his father, he embraced the family 
profession and won his master’s papers at an early age. 
During the war of 1812 he was captured by the British 
aboard the privateer Montgomery and was imprisoned 
in Nova Scotia. The hardships of captivity so under- 
mined his health that he was released and allowed to go 
back to Salem, but upon recovery he returned to sea. 
Owner William Gray later made him captain of the brig 
Concord in 1817, and from 1821 until shortly before 
his death from tuberculosis he commanded the barque 
Aurelia. A handsome and forceful man,‘ Captain Jones 
Very combined the strength, skill, and daring necessary 
to manage ship and crew on long voyages. Yet another 
side of his character is shown in the fact that during 
these voyages he frequently wrote verses which he later 
gave his wife. 


As the daughter and wife of ship captains, Lydia Very 
(1792-1867) manifested the fortitude and patience for 
which New England women are justly famed. During 
her husband’s long absences she cared lovingly for her 
growing family, found solace in her strong religious 
faith, and tended her garden with a zeal that reflected 
her intense love of nature. An artistic temperament 
expressed itself in her beautiful needlework,’ and in 
stanzas of poetry which she occasionally wrote to 
exchange with her husband at the end of his voyages. 
Such gentle pastimes, however, should not mislead one 
from realizing that Mrs. Very was an extremely strong- 
minded and self-willed woman. The vein of iron that 
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ran through her character showed itself when she bested 
her stern father-in-law in a lawsuit after her husband’s 
death,‘ and on many other occasions. Resourcefulness 
and common sense enabled her to provide for her fam- 
ily a valued independence even though her means were 
severely limited. 


After her death her son acknowledged the steadfast 
comfort he had received in “Our Dear Mother,” a 
poem significant for its autobiographic candor rather 
than for any artistic merit, especially the stanza which 
says, 


To her we came in every ill, 
Whether of body or of mind, 
Sure in her sympathy and skill 
Healing and balm for each to find. 


Forced by her husband’s occupation to fill the places of 
both parents, and then left a widow who never remar- 
ried, she devoted herself unstintingly to her surviving 
children. Their resulting dependence on her is under- 
standable, but the circumstances and her own personal- 
ity caused her to forge strong bonds with her eldest son, 
in particular, that he was never to break. 


Six and a half months after the handsome sailor married 
his first cousin, she gave birth to a boy on August 28 
and he was named Jones for his father. None of the 
numerous kin who trooped to Buffum’s Comer to view 
the little newcomer could have known that the earth life 
of a mystic had begun; they doubtless considered him a 
potential recruit for the spice trade who would one day 
take his place in Salem’s proud fleet. The cousinly union 
in twelve years of marriage produced, in addition to 
little Jones, three more boys and two girls. One son was 
born blind and died at age four, and another son lived 
only a month. The four Very children who attained 
adulthood, however, ail possessed superior ability and 
various talents.’ The mother was proud of all four, but 
she was especially devoted to her first-born. 


The poet could and did take pride in his heritage. 
Though the Very family had not gained early promi- 
nence like the Hathornes or lasting prestige like the Sal- 
tonstalls or the material successes of the prosperous 
Derbys and the lordly Crowninshields, it too had roots 
deep in the colonial past and had contributed to the 
building of the nation through needful pursuits. Its tradi- 
tions were firmly established in strenuous activity: for a 
hundred years American Verys had tilled the soil and 
for another hundred they had sailed the seas. Yet despite 
his strong sense of family, Jones Very was to break 
with most of its traditions. 


BoyHoop AND YOUTH 


The year 1813 found America locked in its second war 
with England, though England was hardly aware of it. 
Byron’s Bride of Abydos, Shelley’s Queen Mab, Jane 
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Austen’s Pride and Prejudice, and the selection of 
Southey as Poet Laureate provided. literary diversion 
there. Salem, in spite of the war, was a bustling place 
of almost thirteen thousand at Very’s birth. Across town 
on Herbert Street nine-year-old Hawthorne was laid up 
at Grandmother Manning’s with a foot injury and was 
encouraged in his reading. In the north end of the county 
five-year-old Whittier scampered over the ancestral 
acres near Haverhill untroubled by the thought of books. 
Meanwhile, ten-year-old Emerson, already grave, was 
enduring the rigors of the Boston Latin School. 


Jones Very’s childhood was spent in an unusual town; 
the Puritan village had become a center of world trade. 
One of the byproducts of wealth was education and the 
town boasted good schools, Little Jones, however, did 
not have long to enjoy them. When he was nine his 
father decided it was time for him to go to sea. Better 
for a lad to learn his mathematics on the quarterdeck 
than im the schoolhouse, most seamen reasoned, and his 
geography and languages in the trading ports of the 
world. The practical art of navigation must be mastered, 
and the sooner he learned to determine longitude from 
lunar observation, the behavior of ocean currents, and 
the intricacies of foreign exchange the better it would 
be, if the family was to have another shipmaster. 


In January 1823 the boy bade his mother goodbye and 
sailed with his father aboard the Aurelia to Kronstadt, a 
Russian port on the Gulf of Finland, by way of 
Hamburg, Germany. Not until the following August, 
barely in time for his tenth birthday, did the Aurelia 
return. To many boys such an adventure would have 
exceeded their wildest dreams, but little Jones evidently 
felt differently. In an unfinished poem he was Iater to 
recall the pain of leaving home: 


] looked behind—my home had fled 
And seemed afar like distant cloud 
My mother all I loved seemed dead 
I wept and sobbed aloud.* 


The experience of leaving home was soon repeated 
when he sailed in the autumn with the Aurelia, this 
time to New Orleans,’ The voyage provided a stirring 
episode when a pirate ship chased the Aurelia off Key 
West, and retired only when it became evident that the 
Aurelia was armed and ready. On reaching New Orleans 
Captain Very was warmly welcomed by his friend 
Captain Cook of the De/phos. A half century later the 
poet commemorated this incident in his sonnet “Captain 
Samuel Cook.” 


The crescent city was an eye-popping experience for 
the New England lad. With his friend William Hooper, 
son of another ship captain and later to become a 
minister, he took in the sights: 


The river, the shipping, the flat boats we view 
Slaves, and Indians we ne’er saw before; 
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At every tum we see something new, 
As the city again we explore." 


But port life was not all play, for Captain Very placed 
his son in school for the several months the ship was 
awaiting her cargo. The Aurelia returned by way of Le 
Havre and other ports and did not reach Boston until 
August 1824. This voyage was the boy’s last, because 
his father, already ill, died at Christmas. The widow 
gathered her children tightly around her, and young 
Jones went to sea no more. 


Very’s poetry gives every indication that except for the 
New Orleans days his youthful seafaring was not a 
happy experience for him. Marine imagery is scarce, 
and when it does occur it is usually associated with the 
unpleasant. In “The Sight of the Ocean” he writes of 


A sad, lonely feeling 1 could not control: 
Which the sight of the ocean doth ever bring, 


an echo of an unhappy memory. When the observer 
tumed from his sea view, it was “With grateful heart, to 
my hearth-stone bright.” Like the youthful sailor in 
“The Boy’s Dream,” the poet would agree that on his 
voyages 


no place he found that was so dear 
As that he had left behind. 


For the next three years Very attended the Hacker Gram- 
mar School in Salem. The shy, serious ex-cabin boy 
proved to be a model student, and on his thirteenth 
birthday he was the representative of his school to be 
presented with a book prize by the School Committee 
of Salem. In his copy is a citation which commends 
him “for his diligence and proficiency in his studies, 
and for his examplary [sic] conduct and strict attention 
to the regulations of the school." Thirty years later he 
recounted these pleasant years in his nostalgic sonnet 
“The Hacker Schoolhouse.” 


During his Hacker years Jones Very began to show 
traits characteristic of his adult life. Even then he was 
marked by studious habits, earnestness, modesty, shy- 
ness, and fondness for solitary rambles through the 
countryside. His mother’s delight in her garden, her 
love for all natural things, and her deep religious feel- 
ing kindled similar responses in him. His time was not 
spent in quest of the delicious Salem Gibraltars. And he 
spurned the games of other boys to 


plunge me in the river’s cooling wave, 
Or on the embroidered bank admiring jean. 


These three idyllic years passed all too soon and 1827 
brought the seeming end of his formal education. The 
needs of the family compelled him to go to work. 
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At fourteen Very took a job in a Salem auction house as 
errand and store boy. He found the duties distasteful, 
but he tried to read every book that passed through his 
employer’s hands. Finally, obtaining books of his own, 
he was greatly helped in the furtherance of his private 
study by a kindly Salem tutor, J. Fox Worcester. 
Through persistent and arduous study for several years, 
Very advanced to the point where he escaped the busi- 
ness world and became an assistant to Henry K. Oliver 
in the Latin School, which prepared boys for college. 
Though college was his own great ambition, it appeared 
to be impossible, so he studied with Oliver’s help the 
courses in the college freshman curriculum. Like 
Thomas Wolfe’s seeker in “The Promise of America” 
Very was “buming in the night.” 


Tue HarvarD YEARS 


Salem was always a Harvard town. Even though John 
Endecott failed in 1636 to get Harvard College located 
on the plains beyond Forest River, Salem retained a 
proprietary interest in “the college at Cambridge.” Of 
the sixty-nine Salemites who graduated from college 
between 1784 and 1815, for example, sixty were Har- 
vard men compared to two each from Yale, Brown, and 
Bowdoin, and three from Dartmouth. Harvard was 
Very’s shining goal, but one which seemed a hopeless 
dream to the impecunious young tutor in Mr. Oliver’s 
Latin School. 


Very stuck to his independent studies, and in his scant 
leisure turned to what he had dabbled in earlier, the 
composition of verse.” On July 24, 1833, he wrote a 
poem which he submitted to a local newspaper. Two 
weeks later, on August 10, the first published poem of 
Jones Very appeared in the Salem Observer.“ Encour- 
aged by this success, three days later he composed a 
forty-line protest against slavery, which was printed in 
the Observer on August 24. Amid dreams of Harvard 
the modest career of a new poet was launched by what 
was to become his principal medium—a Salem newspa- 


per. 


But dreams do come true. One of Very’s uncles offered 
him financial support, and in August 1833 he entered 
Harvard College as a first term sophomore.'* He 
matriculated at an age when many boys had graduated, 
but his delay in reaching college had only stoked the 
flames of ambition and determination. He yearned for 
great achievement, and Harvard was the place to begin 
making his mark in life. His fierce drive to excel suc- 
ceeded so well that he became a scholarship student, 
and when he graduated in 1836 he was tied with Robert 
Bartlett of Plymouth for the highest average in the class. 
Since Very had not taken the full four-year curriculum, 
however, the faculty denied him the accolade; first 
honors went to Bartlett, who had taken the four year 
course, and Very was listed number two in a class of 
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thirty-nine graduates. Other honors, however, could not 
be denied him. In 1835 he had won the coveted Bow- 
doin Prize as a junior, and he won it again as a senior, 
thereby joining George Bancroft and Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson in the select circle of double winners, but both of 
Very’s prizes were firsts. 


Very’s undergraduate years were marked by high 
seriousness. Though he was implicated during his first 
year there in the famous Dunkin rebellion, and was 
tusticated for a time, it is unlikely that he was an actual 
participant in the protest against an unpopular tutor. For 
the most part he was a serious, intense student who 
expended himself in the seizing of every intellectual 
opportunity and in the furtherance of his reading. In 
fulfilling the requirements of the rigid curriculum of the 
eighteen-thirties,“ he of course read Homer and Vergil 
who were in the curriculum, but he also read Shakes- 
peare, Milton, the eighteenth-century poets, Word- 
sworth, and many others who were not. And he 
continued writing poetry; in his undergraduate years 
twenty-four of his poems were published in the Salem 
Observer and during his senior year eight in Harvardi- 
ana, the student literary magazine, but six of these had 
previously appeared in the Observer. He also wrote the 
song which was sung (to the tune of “Auld Lang Syne’) 
at the valedictory exercises of his senior class. 


Of his professors Edward Tyrell Channing and Edward 
Everett impressed Very profoundly. As to how he struck 
at least one of his fellow students there is no longer any 
doubt. A classmate, the urbane Samuel Gray Ward (later 
a Boston banker and also a good friend of Emerson) 
has left a description of Very written three years after 
their graduation. 


When we were in college we had sate side by side for 
3 years without any further intercourse than that of the 
recitation room. He had been quite indifferent to me. 1 
had regarded him as a laborious drudge. There was an 
ungracefulness about him—yet it was a solemn, not-to- 
be-irifled-with awkwardness. He seemed to me to be 
intensely self conscious." 


The faculty, however, was impressed quite differently; 
after Very’s graduation they promptly appointed him 
Tutor in Greek. 


Another side of Very—this strong interest in religion— 
became dominant during his undergraduate career. 
Though he did not join the college church until May 
17, 1837," encouraged by his pious mother, he early as- 
sociated himself with the available religious activities at 
Harvard, practiced his religion daily, and chose his 
friends among like-minded students (which probably 
accounts for some of his lack of rapport with classmate 
Sam Ward). Finding that the college-sponsored op- 
portunities for worship were insufficient, Very and his 
friends, especially his roommate, Thomas Barnard West 
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(also a Salem boy), and James Chisholm, organized a 
“Society for religious improvement” which met weekly, 
and on Sunday nights shook the third floor of Holwor- 
thy Hall with the singing of hymns. Sometime during 
his senior year Very decided to enter the Christian 
ministry, and he was delighted that his tutorship would 
enable him to study in the Divinity School. The ministry 
seemed a wise choice for the reserved young scholar. 


In the fall of 1836 Very began teaching Greek to Har- 
vard freshmen; later in the same session the new Smith 
Professor of Languages, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
began teaching the modern languages. Very and Long- 
fellow employed similar teaching methods; they both 
had a sympathetic interest in their students (a rare at- 
titude in that day) and both became unusually popular. 
Although Very was not Thoreau’s Greek teacher, as is 
widely maintained,” he did have other students whose 
literary efforts he encouraged, and a number of glowing 
testimonials from his former students record his ef- 
fectiveness as a teacher.” After two years as Greek tu- 
tor, he was commended and his academic fortunes 
advanced when the faculty took the following action on 
July 21, 1838: 


Voted—That Mr. Very, tutor in Greek, be appointed 
Instructor in History to the Freshman Class—also 


Voted—that his salary be raised to one thousand dollars 
per annyn.”" 


The future had never looked so bright to the twenty- 
five-year-old Salem poet. 


His five years at Harvard had given Very the best at- 
tainable preparation for the literary and intellectual life 
he desired. His classical undergraduate training was fol- 
lowed by two years of diligent study in the Divinity 
School and his successful teaching. Divinity training 
was at that time a considerable asset, and could lead 
into the pastoral ministry or it could enhance his 
academic opportunities. Furthermore, he numbered 
among his friends men who were then, and others who 
were to become, quite influential and could help him 
greatly in his career. The faculty action was a vote of 
confidence which seemed to presage new and greater 
achievements. But six weeks later his world tumbled in 
on him. 


ILLNESS AND CONVALESCENCE 


Although the official records list Very as “Instructor in 
History 1838-1839,”" when Jared Sparks organized 
Harvard’s History Department at mid-year it was Very’s 
friend, Charles Stearns Wheeler, who became the charter 
member in Very’s place. Jones Very’s cherished teach- 
ing career at Harvard had come to a climactic and 
sensational end. Struck down by mental illness, he faced 
the necessity of rebuilding a shattered life, but he did 
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not face it alone, for his family and staunch friends 
Ralph Waldo Emerson and James Freeman Clarke ral- 
lied to his aid. 


Near the end of his second year of teaching, Very’s 
religious zeal had become more marked. Gradually he 
had become mote interested in the spiritual condition of 
his students than in their knowledge of Greek syntax, 
though he did not neglect that duty. His poetry written 
during this period shows an increasing feeling of the 
presence of God and the growing belief that he was an 
especially chosen messenger of the Holy Spirit. While 
his pronouncements and behavior sometimes startled 
his friends, none of them was quite prepared for the 
early September day in 1838 when Very entered his 
classroom and astonished his students with an apocalyp- 
tic warning, “Flee to the mountains, for the end of all 
things is at hand!” The college authorities immediately 
relieved him of his duties, and “In consequence of the 
indisposition of Mr. Very” appointed Wheeler “Greek 
tutor, ad interim.”” Wheeler wrote in his journal that 
Very had “gone home to Salem—sad end of his ambi- 
tions to move the world.”™ 


Very’s illness manifested itself in religious excitement 
that led to a militant evangelism. As James Elliot Cabot 
(one of Very’s students) later described him, the young 
Greek teacher was “inflamed by a sudden enthusiasm, 
which carried him beyond all the bounds of his natural 
disposition.”* Very’s usual reserve and modesty were 
replaced by a boldness that seemingly knew no restraint; 
he demanded of his surprised hearers absolute dedica- 
tion to New Testament teachings with the fervor of an 
Old Testament prophet. Furthermore he directed his ef- 
forts toward many people who already thought of 
themselves as dedicated. On numerous occasions he 
tried to convert Emerson to his views, but with no more 
success than Henry James, Sr. was later to have when 
he attempted a similar feat. Mrs. Emerson, too, was a 
recipient of his concern. Very’s effort to convince Sam- 
uel Gray Ward of the superiority of the spiritual over 
the material prompted the aforementioned memoran- 
dum. 


After Very’s return to Salem from Cambridge he 
continued his campaign and met with varying reactions. 
When he laid his hand on Elizabeth Palmer Peabody’s 
head in the parlor of her father’s home and announced, 
“TI come to baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with 
fire,” that redoubtable Transcendentalist was thoroughly 
fascinated and “trembled to the centre.”* Other Salem 
citizens were not so charmed, and when Very confronted 
prominent Salem ministers on the streets, in their 
homes, or elsewhere and exhorted them to greater 
spirituality and consecration, there were angry demands 
that he be incarcerated immediately. His mother came 
to his rescue and had him placed in the McLean Asylum 
in Somerville on September 17.” There Very was under 
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the care of Dr. Luther V. Bell, superintendent for 
nineteen years, and one of the enlightened leaders of 
his time in the care of the mentally ill.* The three dol- 
lars per week it cost Mrs. Very to keep her son at 
McLean were well spent. 


No diagnosis in modern terms of course was made of 
Very’s condition; James Freeman Clarke and Emerson 
always referred to it as “monomania.” Very’s mental 
aberration was confined solely to religion; on all other 
subjects he appeared rational. There was no known case 
of mental illness in his family prior to his, and he had 
shown no symptoms previous to this attack. He was, 
however, adamant in maintaining that he had a mission 
to fulfill and that he was directed in all things by divine 
inspiration. On this subject he would talk freely with 
whomever would listen. The impression he gave was 
that he believed fervently the second advent of Christ 
had taken place in the person of himself, and therefore 
he possessed greater divine knowledge than other men. 
In consequence, as a man he had achieved perfection 
and was not even subject to temptations of other men, 
because, though he had a will of his own, the indwell- 
ing God brought his volitions to coincide with the divine 
will. Thus he could not, or rather would not, sin. To 
support this logic Very kept his Bible handy and referred 
to numerous passages which he had marked as sustain- 
ing his position. It was quite clear to anyone that Very 
had reflected long and intensely upon his favorite 
subject. 


During his month in the hospital Very tempered his 
views without actually changing them. Since he came 
to feel that it was his aggressiveness in expressing his 
opinions, rather than the opinions themselves, that had 
landed him in the hospital in the first place, he 
determined to curb that phase of his activity. His main 
discontentment during his hospitalization was that he 
did not get sufficient exercise through his customary 
long walks, though he did enjoy the carriage rides on 
which the patients were taken. Very spent a great deal 
of his time in reading his Bible, working on his Hamlet 
essay,” and writing poetry. At all times he was cheerful, 
which he considered, actually, to be a duty because, as 
he expressed it, the Father was with him. He also served 
as a self-appointed chaplain to the other patients, who, 
as he later informed Emerson, “thanked him when he 
came away, and told him that he had been of great 
service to them.” On October 17, one month to the 
day after his admission, Very was discharged on the 
request of his mother—improved but not cured. 


Very returned to his home and underwent a lengthy 
convalescence under the loving care of his mother and 
sisters. In time he regained his mental balance, but not 
before he had additional outbursts, and the road to 
mental health was a long one. While his brief stay at 
McLean Asylum undoubtedly helped him, the fact that 
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he had been institutionalized unfortunately stigmatized 
him for life. His reputation has, in fact, never fully 
recovered. Whittier’s nervous breakdown in 1831 
caused him to leave Hartford and return to Haverhill, 
but since he spent his time on the family farm instead 
of in an institution, his reputation bore no permanent 
stain. Twentieth century writers, however, still refer to 
the Salem poet on occasion as “crazy Very” or the “mad 
poet.” Such epithets have helped to create an erroneous 
impression that Very, like the unfortunate William Cow- 
per, wandered in and out of insanity all his life. While 
Very’s subsequent life was certainly eccentric and 
unworldly, his mental breakdown in 1838 was the only 
occurrence of that kind of illness; unlike Cowper, Very 
suffered no relapses. 


More damaging to Very at the time than his stigmatiza- 
tion was the realization that his Harvard career was 
finished. Even while he was a patient at McLean he 
wrote several letters to the college authorities, and he 
fully expected to be reinstated as tutor. As the autumn 
dragged on, this hope diminished and finally ended 
with his resignation, and the faculty action in January 
which made Wheeler’s appointment permanent. This 
crushing disappointment was undoubtedly one of the 
severest Very ever sustained and left a permanent hurt, 
While he certainly never deprecated Harvard in any 
way, neither does it occupy the place in his poetry that 
one might expect. Poems which mention Harvard are 
few. “The Sepulchre of the Books” (written in January 
1841) foretelts the unsuitability of Gore Hall (just being 
finished at the time he wrote the poem) as a library 
building, an opinion in which everyone, including the 
librarian, was later to concur. His “Sonnet, to the Rev. 
James Flint, D. D., on Reading His Collection of 
Poems,” (October 1852) simply observes that Flint’s 
verse notes “The changes which old Harvard’s halls 
have shown.” In “The Triennial’ (August 1860) he 
describes the old alumnus’s sentimental return to sit 
once more in “old Harvard’s high hall.” But that is all; 
there are no odes to any Harvard commemoration 
though there are plenty of verses commemorating vari- 
ous kinds of activity around Salem and elsewhere: the 
dedication of Plummer Hall, the fourth of July Celebra- 
tion in 1854, the fourth anniversary of the Evening Free 
School, the dedication of the Peabody Academy of Sci- 
ence, the Nebraska bill in Congress, abolition of 
serfdom in Russia, the Salem Gazette’s completion of 
its first century, Shakespeare’s tercentenary, a tornado at 
Wallingford, Connecticut, the first transatlantic cable, 
the Hunnewell estate at Wellesley, and the completion 
of the Pacific telegraph. Nor was the class of 1836 ever 
granted an iota of the kind of attention that Holmes 
lavished on the class of 1829. The Harvard years 
receded into the deep wells of memory, unsummoned 
and unsung. 
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Very may have also suffered another psychic blow at 
this time. There is in the family of Frank Washington 
Very, the poet’s nephew, an unsubstantiated story that 
Jones was in love with and engaged to a Salem girl 
who broke the engagement because of his illness and 
the resulting stigma of insanity.” While similar stories 
of blighted love are often offered by families to explain 
the bachelorhood or spinsterhood of some elderly or 
deceased relative, in Very’s case there is some evidence 
in his poems to support such a theory. “Sleigh Ride,” 
which was published in the Observer on January 10, 
1835, is a merry poem that extols in a general way eyes 
that “kindle the heart with soft delight.” In August ap- 
peared the five quatrains with the Latin title “Eheu! 
Fugaces, Posthume, Posthume, Labuntur Ani,” where 
he defies the “Fleeting years” to erase the joy of 
“Beauty’s cheek” or the glances of “soft blue eyes,” a 
Jove lyric which Emerson included in Essays and Po- 
ems. Over two years later, when he was entering the 
period of his religious exaltation, Very revealed in his 
sonnet “Beauty” the deep love for his sweetheart: 


I gazed into thy face.—and beating life 

Once stilled its sleepless pulses in my breast, 
And every thought whose being was a strife 
Each in its silent chamber sank to rest; 

I was not, save it were a thought of thee, 

The world was but a spot where thou hast trod, 
From every star thy glance seemed fixed on me, 
Almost I loved thee better than my God.” 


The identity of the girl who inspired such love is 
unknown; she remains as mysterious as Wordsworth’s 
Lucy or Matthew Arnold’s Marguerite. 


Whatever the actual circumstances may have been, Very, 
much like the young Scottish minister George Mathe- 
son, turned from uncertain human love to the soul- 
satisfying certitude of divine love. When Matheson 
informed his fiancée that he was going blind, she im- 
mediately severed their engagement, and the heartbroken 
young man wrote the magnificent hymm “O Love That 
Wilt Not Let Me Go.” While no single work of Very’s 
dramatizes his experience in a comparable way, the 
entire body of his subsequent religious poems does 
carry a similar import. And in “Thy Beauty Fades,” 
“Love,” and “The Bride,” especially, he strikes an 
autobiographical note of unrequited romantic love.* 


The most remarkable feature of Very’s convalescence, 
however, and for posterity the most important, was his 
continued writing of poetry. Ten days after his release 
from McLean, “The New Birth” appeared in the Salem 
Observer, and poems came from his pen in a steady and 
increasing stream. In the remaining two months of 1838 
he published twenty-two additional sonnets in the Ob- 
server. The following year saw the publication of ninety- 
nine poems in the Observer and twenty-seven in The 
Western Messenger™ plus the composition of many oth- 
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ers which were not published until later. This feverish 
but substantial creative activity is highly significant, not 
for the number of poems written but because many of 
them are the best he ever wrote and were never equaled 
in the long quiet years that followed. The year follow- 
ing his hospitalization was truly Jones Very’s annus 
mirabilis. 


ASSOCIATION WITH EMERSON 


While a list of Very’s literary friends and acquaintances 
sounds today like a “Who’s Who” of nineteenth century 
American literature, by far the most important to him 
was Ralph Waldo Emerson. When Elizabeth Palmer 
Peabody heard Very lecture at the Salem Lyceum, she 
immediately commended him to the Concord sage,* 
and Emerson, ever on the alert for genius, invited the 
young tutor for a visit. Early in April 1838, Very hiked 
from Cambridge oui to Concord, and walked into a 
small niche in American literature. From that meeting 
was born a strong, fruitful friendship, though for Emer- 
son a sometimes difficult one. 


Emerson found Very “a treasure of a companion” and 
promptly recruited him for the Transcendental Club, 
whose meetings Very began attending. Although Very 
was then entering his period of excitation, and his 
behavior was sometimes erratic, his heightened intel- 
lectua] and intuitive powers thoroughly fascinated Em- 
erson, and Emerson held great hopes for the Salem 
mystic. The many references to Very in Emerson’s 
journals and letters chart the course of this unusual 
friendship.* Very did not stand in awe of Emerson, who 
was ten years his senior, but tried on a number of occa- 
sions to convert Emerson to his own views. 


Emerson’s friendship never wavered in “the calamity of 
poor Very.” As he was in so many ways, Emerson was 
much more enlightened than his times about mental ill- 
ness, but his enlightenment was hard won. His own 
family had long known the heartache that accompanies 
a breakdown of mental health, and Emerson had 
conducted his brother Edward to the same hospital 
where Very was a patient. Furthermore, the charge of 
insanity had been made more than once against Emer- 
son himself. Rumors questioning his sanity were widely 
circulated at the time he resigned his pastorate of the 
Second Church, and were revived from time to time by 
the opponents of Transcendentalism. Very’s own illness 
was even blamed on Emerson. In 1840 the elder Richard 
Henry Dana wrote William Cullen Bryant praising 
Very’s sonnets but adding, “Very is clearly insane & 
has been so for nearly two years, I think it is.” After 
relating his experience with Very, Dana turns his fire on 
the Transcendentalists: 


He is quite intimate with Emerson & the other Spiritual- 
ists, or Supernaturalists, or whatever they are called, or 
may be pleased to call themselves; & his insanity has 
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taken [“that” marked out] shape accordingly. I am told 
that some of them are absurd enongh to say that he is 
not insane but that the world does not understand him. 
Would their insanity were not worse than his; but “mad- 
ness is in their hearts.” 


Dana was but echoing an old charge. At the time of 
Very’s hospitalization, Charles W. Upham, Very’s pas- 
tor in Salem and the brother-in-law of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, circulated the accusation that Very’s illness 
had been caused by his listening to Emerson.* Unde- 
terred, however, by rumors and accusations, Emerson 
stood steadfastly by his protégé. 


Emerson’s initial response to the distressing news was 
to write Margaret Fuller that “Such a mind cannot be 
lost,” and the week after Very’s dismissal from McLean, 
Emerson had him down to Concord for a visit of several 
days. Very’s stay must have been a trying one on his 
gracious host, who summed it up with “Jones Very 
charmed us all by telling us he hated us all.” But Emer- 
son kept the door of his home open to Very, sent him 
tickets to the Boston lectures, and even more important, 
strongly encouraged him in his writing. Emerson’s 
admonition, not to “let a whisper or sigh of the muse 
go unattended to or unrecorded,” was heeded by Very. 


Emerson’s service to Very did not stop with encourage- 
ment, however; he went the second mile and the third: 
he persuaded the mystic to publish his work, found him 
a publisher, edited the material for publication, and then 
saw the volume through the press. Very’s condition 
caused him to be of no help to his editor, as he still 
thought of his work as divinely inspired and would not 
alter a letter. When he sent the “Shakespeare” essay to 
Emerson in early September 1838, he had written, “I 
am glad at last to be able to transmit what has been told 
me of Shakespeare—tis but the faint echo of that which 
speaks to you now.”” His attitude toward his poems 
was similar: “I value these verses not because they are 
mine, but because they are not.” Nevertheless, on March 
19, 1839, Emerson invited Very to visit him and to help 
settle “what is best in regard to an early publication of 
the dissertations and sonnets.”” Very was slow to ac- 
cept the invitation. On June 3, 1839, his brother 
Washington wrote Emerson: 


My brother requests me to say to you that he shall not 
be able to visit you for some months. In regard to the 
publication of his poetry and essays he says that he 
will send all which he has to you and that you may 
select from the unpublished pieces such as you think 
proper. 


He added a postscript that his brother would like the 
“work dedicated to Professor E, T. Channing of Cam- 
bridge.”“' Despite this message Very did come to 
Concord in mid-June,” but the labor of preparation still 
fell on Emerson. By July Emerson had edited the poems 
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as much as he dared and had the manuscript ready for 
the printer. He included the three essays and from 200 
poems he selected sixty-five (not sixty-six as he wrote 
Margaret Fuller) that he thought had “rare merit.” The 
following month Essays and Poems by Jones Very was 
published by Charles C. Little and James Brown of 
Boston—the only edition of Very’s work published dur- 
ing his lifetime. 


During the next two years Very continued on intimate 
terms with his benefactor. He visited him in Concord, 
attended occasional meetings of the Transcendental 
Club, and sometimes one of Emerson’s lectures. In time, 
however, the powerful stimulation that Emerson derived 
from companionship with Very began to wane. Very, 
who had recovered his health, wrote Emerson on 
November 23, 1842, asking that the account at Little 
and Brown be transferred to his own name.” Following 
that transfer they drifted apart. The reader of Emerson’s 
Journais cannot fail to note that after 1842 Emerson 
writes of Very in the past tense much as if he had passed 
on, a sad fact which Emerson laments: “I seem to meet 
no more such. Very and Rebecca Black were the last.” 


Emerson had done what he could to establish Very’s 
literary reputation and erase the stigma from the Salem 
poet, but his high hopes for his protégé, the most 
promising of all his “platoon,” were dashed when Very 
settled into Unitarian orthodoxy and Very’s poetry 
became increasingly mediocre. Emerson’s disappoint- 
ment with his “brave saint” is expressed in the com- 
ment on Swedenborg: 


He reminds me again and again of our Jones Very, who 
had an illumination that enabled him to excel everybody 
in wit and to see farthest in every company and quite 
easily to bring the proudest to confusion, and yet he 
could never get out of his Hebraistic phraseology and 
mythology, and, when all was over, still remained in 
the thin porridge or cold tea of Unitarianism.“ 


The friend Emerson had hoped for in Very he soon 
found in Thoreau; but for the poet for which he longed, 
he had to await the appearance of another mystic, Walt 
Whitman. 


The association of Very and Emerson was not a one- 
way street, as Emerson also benefitted. Personally, he 
was genuinely fond of Very and for a time found the 
mystic’s company exhilarating. Literarily, Emerson 
profited too. Certain passages in his writing—especially 
in “The Over-Soul” and “Friendship’“—are unquestion- 
ably influenced by Very. But it is Very who is the greater 
debtor, and he was indeed fortunate to have had so wise 
and generous a friend at the most crucial time in his 
life. 


PREACHING CAREER 


In the same letter to Emerson requesting transfer of the 
book account, Very informed Emerson that he had been 
to New Bedford to preach and that he would like to talk 
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to his friend about “my new relation in the ministry.” 
This action on the part of Very is not surprising; having 
regained his health, he made a delayed beginning in his 
chosen profession. He had reached this decision his 
senior year in college, and during his two years as tutor 
he had diligently pursued his studies in the Divinity 
School. In 1843 he was licensed to preach by the 
Cambridge Association of Ministers.” and for the next 
thirty years he was a supply preacher in Unitarian 
pulpits of various New England towns. Though he was 
never ordained and never a settled pastor, he did not 
leave the ministry, as has often been asserted.* In his 
own way Very persevered in his calling to the end of 
his life. 


Very’s preaching centered naturally in Salem and 
neighboring North Shore towns, but he also preached in 
many others from Providence, Rhode Island, to East- 
port, Maine.” Sometimes he preached but a single 
service, at others he supplied for a Jonger period, as the 
two or three months he spent in the autumn of 1846 at 
Eastport. Though Very was several times offered pastor- 
ates, he steadfastly refused to accept a permanent 
charge. While his reasons may have been more complex, 
his sister Lydia (who should have known) said he 
refused because “he did not wish to leave home.” 
Remaining an unordained supply preacher by choice, 
Very nevertheless preached fairly often until the end of 
the Civil War, and occasionally thereafter until at least 
1873, and possibly later." 


Very’s reputation as a preacher, never much at best, has 
suffered additionally because of the curious obituary 
that appeared ten days after his death in the Boston 
Sunday Herald, one which in some ways is analagous 
to the infamous obituary of Poe in the New York Tribune 
that has severely damaged Poe’s reputation. The writer 
of Very’s obituary, himself a clergyman, praised his 
subject for some things but pronounced him a failure as 
a preacher. 


He failed in the ministry, not because he had nothing to 
say, but because he had no voice, no manner, no pres- 
ence, to give distinct and forcible utterance to his 
thoughts. His voice was low, and, at times, indistinct, 
and his presence clearly indicated that he was not a 
man for the rough and tumble of this world. In person 
he was of average height, slender build, and had a 
decidedly thin though not cadaverous look.” 


Whatever may have been the condition of Very’s voice 
and state of his pulpit manner at his death, it is true that 
for many years he was invited back to supply for the 
same churches again and again, and men like Andrew 
Preston Peabody, James Flint, James W. Thompson, 
Dexter Clapp, James T. Hewes, William Mountford, 
Frank P. Appleton, Christopher T. Thayer, Charles C. 
Shackford, and Edwin M. Stone shared their pulpits 
with him for three decades. Assuredly, he was no Dr. 
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William Ellery Channing or Theodore Parker, but the 
charge of failure leveled at him more likely stemmed 
from the fact he was never a settled pastor, a shepherd 
without a flock, than his lack of forensic powers. Very’s 
ways were strange indeed to his contemporaries. 


Very’s pulpit presence was certainly less than com- 
manding. His voice may have been low, though his 
sister Lydia vigorously denied it. Alcott recalled that 
Very’s voice “had a certain hollowness.” A neighbor 
boy, who vividly remembered Very, later wrote that 
Very’s “voice was as solemn and at times sepulchral in 
tones, as he was in external appearance.”” He also 
maintained that “if the word had been passed along that 
it was to be Jones Very in the pulpit, the congregation 
was somewhat thinner; it was not his thought, it was 
the delivery of it that tired his hearers.” And even the 
partisan Andrews admits that Very “was never a 
‘popular’ success.” But in his highly individualistic 
manner and with his limitations, Very continued to 
preach at every opportunity he received throughout his 
life, and he never ceased to think of himself as “a 
preacher of the Gospel.” 


From the time he left Harvard until his death, Very had 
no gainful employment except his preaching, and his 
income was derived solely from the honoraria he 
received, which were uncertain, were never lucrative, 
and were sometimes quite small.* His lack of regular 
employment prompted the same kind of headshaking 
among his neighbors that Hawthorne’s “owl years” also 
caused; but Hawthome eventually took a job and Very 
never did. The willingness of their respective families 
to maintain these young men perhaps resulted in part 
from the English idea of gentility, still surviving in 
Salem at that time, that an educated male member of 
the family did not “enter trade.” But the mother and 
sisters of Very also reverenced him as a choice saint of 
God and gave him lifelong loyalty and support. For 
such devotion they would feel amply recompensed by 
the legacy which he left: the manuscript sermons, his 
three essays, and his 738 poems. 


Tre Lonc Quiet Years 


Sometime before 1833 Mrs. Very had purchased a mod- 
est house on fashionable Federal Street in Salem, and 
this white, frame dwelling with its gambrel roof became 
home to all of her children for the remainder of their 
lives.* Like the other houses in its block, the front door 
with its gleaming brass knocker opened directly onto 
the sidewalk, but in the rear the lot was quite deep and 
stretched all the way down the hill to the then clear 
waters of the North River below. This back yard was 
developed by the nature-loving Verys into the lovely 
garden described by Lydia L. A. Very in An Ofd- 
Fashioned Garden." The comfortable old house with its 
charming garden provided the haven that Jones Very 
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was unwilling to leave. There he remained from the 
time he left Harvard until his death, nearly forty-two 
years fater. 


In the family homestead the poet lived with his mother, 
his brother Washington, and his two sisters. While the 
details of the family finances are unknown, its income 
was certainly not large.* Washington was the only one 
of the children who married, and he brought his bride 
into the family home in 1851, but at his death two years 
later his widow promptly moved. Old Mrs. Very and 
her three surviving children constituted a tightly knit 
family group until her death in 1867. The bachelor poet 
and his two spinster sisters continued in the old home 
until their respective deaths. The sisters, Frances Eliza 
and Lydia Louisa Ann, were longtime teachers in both 
public and private schools in Salem, and they were 
undoubtedly the family breadwinners. 


Within the family circle Very lived happily and fol- 
lowed a simple daily routine. His mornings were given 
to Bible study, prayer, meditation, reading, and writing; 
in the afternoons he took long walks, rambling through 
the countryside. In the winter he worked in his little, 
book-filled room on the third floor, but in the summer 
he moved to the garden. There in a quiet, sheltered spot 
dubbed “Inspiration Point,” a summer house he had 
built himself, he wrote many of his sonnets. Maintain- 
ing an almost Spartan austerity, he communed with God 
and rejoiced in His handiwork in nature. A gentle, 
kindly man, he serenely pursued his interests and 
troubled no one. He provided an accurate self- 
description when he wrote in “The Triennial,” 


And this one will walk in his own quiet ways, 
That as now he has always preferred. 


Very is frequently depicted as a timid recluse, a sort of 
male Emily Dickinson hiding from society; but while 
he led a sheltered life, unlike his greater contemporary, 
he was never a complete recluse. He faithfully partici- 
pated in the meetings of his church, preached wherever 
he was bidden, avidly attended the lectures and 
demonstrations of the Essex Institute, and was a 
frequent visitor to the newspaper office “soliciting use 
of such exchanges as contained articles on scientific 
subjects.” Neither did he entirely cut himself off from 
his old friends. He did decline Bronson Alcott’s invita- 
tion in 1849 to join the Town and Country Club, that 
forerunner of the more famous Saturday Club, but in 
1858 he invited Thoreau to visit him in Salem during a 
lecture trip. Occasionally he was accompanied by 
Cyrus A. Bartol, Charles T. Brooks, or another friend 
on his strolls. Very’s solitariness, however, was an 
integral part of his character; he seemed alone even 
when he was with other people. 


As the years passed, Very’s writing of poetry diminished 
but did not stop. In 1861 he wrote his former student, 
Frederick Goddard Tuckerman: “I am not engaged in 
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any literary work. I write occasionally for the Salem 
Gazette, the Christian Register, and the Monthly 
Religious Magazine. I have since 1842 been a preacher 
of the Gospel." And he continued to contribute verse 
to periodicals up to a month before his death; his final 
appearance was a sonnet, “The Influence of Chan- 
ning,” in the Salem Gazette on April 8. 


Very’s life ended in his sixty-seventh year as quietly as 
he had lived. Stricken with a malignant erysipelas, he 
died on May 8, 1880, after a three weeks’ illness. His 
funeral was a private one, and his sisters buried him 
beside his brother Washington in the family plot in the 
Old South Burial Ground on Boston Street. 


Sometime early in life Jones Very copied 128 of George 
Herbert’s proverbs from the Jacula Prudentum and to 
this list he added one of his own: “Make your thoughts 
and words and acts harmonise.” This self-admonition 
became a controlling purpose in his life, and to a 
remarkable degree he achieved his aim. 


The most striking features of the quiet years are the 
entirely different personality Very manifested after his 
exaltation subsided and the diminution of his poetic 
ability. The boldness, vigor, and aggressiveness 
vanished with his excitation; a shyness, languor, and 
humility returned ten-fold. The flashing eyes lost their 
brilliance, which was replaced by a blissful dreaminess. 
The cry Beware! Beware! sank into a whispered sigh. 
And, most unfortunately, the music loud and long 
became only an occasional muted chord. 


Emerson once wrote in his journal, “Jones Very is gone 
into the multitude as solitary as Jesus.” The comparison 
remained appropriate. Very’s lone journey through the 
quiet years evidenced a sweetness of spirit, a Christlike 
character, and a sublime spirituality. He became a living 
embodiment of the ancient admonition, “What doth the 
Lord require of thee, but to do justly, to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God.” It is small wonder 
that the term most commonly applied to him was 
“saint.” 


Notes 


1. Lowell’s copy is in the Houghton Library, Har- 
vard University. The comment is written in pencil 
above his ink signature and the date “1840,” 


2. William Irving Bartlett, Jones Very: Emerson's 
“Brave Saint” (Durham, N. C., 1942) is the only 
book-length biography, but it is a very good one. 
William Page Andrews, “Memoir,” in Poems by 
Jones Very, edited by Andrews (Boston, 1883), pp. 
3-31, is an important biographical source. All 
students of Very are indebted to Andrews and Bar- 
tlett; their works are reliable and the few errors 
they contain are minor. Other early studies, such 
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10. 


11. 


as “Jones Very” in George Willis Cooke, An 
Historical and Biographical Introduction to Ac- 
company The Dial (Cleveland, 1902), H, 137-142, 
are helpful but contain a number of inaccuracies. 


. The full genealogical record was compiled by the 


poet himself. See Jones Very, “The Very Family,” 
Essex Institute Historical Collections, I (July 
1859), 116, and H (Feb. 1860), 33-38. 


. The Essex Institute has a good portrait of Captain 


Jones Very made by an unknown artist in Paris 
prior to 1820. 


. An example of Mrs. Very’s work is in the Pingree 


house. The crewel embroidery picture of Cornelia 
and the Gracchi was done when Mrs. Very was a 
sixteen-year-old student at a private school in 
Salem. 


. Bartlett, Jones Very, pp. 14-15. For the transcript 


of Mrs. Very’s trial see pp. 178-181. 


. Washington Very (1815-1853), a onetime Salem 


bank clerk, later graduated with honors from Har- 
vard in 1843 and from the Divinity School in 
1846. He was then ordained and preached for a 
year, but he gave up the ministry and operated a 
private school in Salem. He wrote passable poems 
himself, and enjoyed a local reputation as a classi- 
cal scholar. His son, Frank Washington Very, 
became a famous scientist. Frances Eliza Very 
(1821-1895), a longtime teacher in the Salem 
schools, was an avid gardener and competent 
amateur naturalist. With her sister she organized 
the Thoreau Field Club and led it on numerous 
collecting expeditions. Lydia Louisa Ann Very 
(1823-1901), also a teacher, was a woman of great 
energy and considerable talent. She was a skillful 
artist and illustrated her own books. Her works 
include two volumes of poems and three novels in 
addition to books of nature lore and charming 
booklets for children. 


. An untitled manuscript in the Harris Collection, 


Brown University. Quoted in Bartlett, Jones Very, 
pp. 151-152. The poet attributes this final stanza 
io the “grey-locked man / Whose words I loved to 
hear so well,” certainly his father. However, the 
tone of personal experience is obvious in these 
lines. The poem contains no punctuation. 


. For detailed accounts of both voyages see the 


Salem Register, May 17, 1880. 


“The Barque Aurelia of Boston,” two manuscript 
copies in the Harris Collection, Brown University, 
dated 1871. Quoted in Bartlett, Jones Very, p. 175. 


Very’s copy of Biographia Americana; or a 
Historical and Critical Account of the Lives, Ac- 
tions and Writings of the Most Distinguished 
Persons in North America (New York, 1825) is in 
the Middlebury College Library. 
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12. 
13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17, 


18. 


20. 


Andrews, “Memoir,” p. 6. 


None of Very’s unpublished juvenilia has survived. 
Most of his papers, manuscripts, and letters were 
bummed after his sister Lydia’s death in 1901. This 
unfortunate act was committed by a housekeeper 
in simple ignorance and was not due to the desire 
for concealment that prompted the letter-burning 
Melvilles. In addition to many of Very’s manu- 
scripts, letters from Emerson, Thoreau, Bronson 
Alcott, Lowell, Whittier, Hawthorne, Howells, 
Elizabeth Peabody, R. H. Dana, Sr., Bryant, and 
others went up in flames. 


The thirty-six line poem in heroic couplet is 
untitled. It is signed with a capital “I,” as were all 
Very’s newspaper poems until after the publica- 
tion of Essays and Poems. See Bartlett, Jones Very, 
pp. 181-182. 


There has been confusion about the date Very 
entered Harvard. Andrews, “Memoir,” p. 6, 
reported that he entered in 1834 “in the last term 
of the sophomore year.” Bartlett, p. 23, says he 
entered as a second term sophomore but places 
the date as “February, 1834.” Actually, Very 
entered Harvard on August 28, 1833, as a member 
of the sophomore class. See Admissions Book, 
Classes of 1833-1849, p. xvi, Harvard University 
Archives. 


The uncle who assisted him was probably 
Nathaniel Very, his father’s brother. A merchant in 
Charleston, S. C., and later in New York, he had 
long been interested in his nephew. On fittle 
Jones’s fifth birthday his uncle Nathaniel presented 
him a copy of Lord Chesterfield’s Principles of 
Politeness. The inscribed copy is in the Essex 
Institute. 


For a description of the Harvard curriculum at this 
time see John O. Eidson, Charles Stearnes 
Wheeler: Friend of Emerson (Athens, Ga., 1951), 
pp. 7-9. Wheeler was only one class behind Very 
and their interests were similar. 


A memorandum published in L. H. Butterfield, 
“Come With Me to the Feast; or Transcendental- 
ism in Action,” M[assachusetts] H[istorical] Sfoci- 
ety] Miscellany, No. 6 (Dec., 1960), p. 3. 


Kenneth Walter Cameron, “Jones Very and Emer- 
son’s Friends in College Church Records,” Emer- 
son Society Quarterly, No. 14 (1st Qu, 1959), p. 
18. 


. Kenneth Walter Cameron, “Jones Very and Tho- 


reau—The “Greek Myth,” Emerson Society Quar- 
terly, No. 7 (2nd Qir., 1957), pp. 39-40. 


See Andrews, “Memoir,” p. 8; Emerson, Journals 
(Boston, 1913), IX, 504; James Elliot Cabot, A 
Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston, 1888), 
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21. 


Ze: 


23. 


24. 


25: 
26. 


27. 


28. 


pac 


30. 


31. 
Se. 


I, 348-349; “Jones Very Again,” Boston Sunday 
Herald, June 6, 1880; and Joseph Henry Allen, 
editorial note to Gamaliel Bradford’s “Jones Very,” 
The Unitarian Review XXVII (Feb. 1887), 111. 


College Records, 8 (Sept. 26, 1836—August 28, 
1847), 51. Harvard Archives. 


Historical Register of Harvard University 1636- 
1936 (Cambridge, 1937), p. 441. 


College Records, 8, 62, Sept. 20, 1838. Further 
action was taken on Jan. 17, 1839: “Voted—That 
Mr. Charles S. Wheeler be appointed Tutor in 
Greek and instructor in History in place of Mr. 
Very, resigned.” p. 72. 


Quoted in Eidson, Charles Stearnes Wheeler, p. 
17. 


A Memoir of Raiph Waido Emerson, I, 348. 


Letter, Elizabeth Palmer Peabody to William Page 
Andrews, Nov. 12, 1880, in the Wellesley College 
Library. This long letter, used by Andrews as a 
source for his “Memoir” of Very, is an important 
one. 


The assertion usually made is that Very entered 
the hospital voluntarily. However in a letter to the 
Rey. Henry W. Bellows written on Dec. 29, 
1838,—just two months after his release—Very 
says, “that which I was led to do caused be to 
[sic] placed contrary to my will at the Asylum.” 
Bellows Papers, Massachusetts Historical Society. 
This letter is an important one as it shows Very’s 
state of mind at that time. 


For a discussion of the treatment during the time 
Very was a patient see George T. Tuttle, “McLean 
Hospital,” in The Institutional Care of the Insane 
in the United States and Canada, ed. Henry M. 
Hurd (Baltimore, 1916), IT, 602-606. 


He had begun this essay on “Hamiet” earlier. His 
essay on “Shakespeare” had been completed and 
was sent to Emerson just before he entered the 
hospital. See Emerson’s Letters, YW (1836-1841), 
164-165. 


Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson, ed. Edward 
Waldo Emerson and Waldo Emerson Forbes 
(Boston, 1911), VI (1841-1844), 290. All citations 
are to this edition of Emerson’s Journals. 


Bartlett, Jones Very, p. 99n. 


Emerson included this sonnet in Poems and Es- 
says, p. 122, with the title “Beauty,” the title which 
it had when it was published in the Salem Observer 
on Dec, 30, 1837, and in a corrected form on Jan. 
6, 1838. The manuscript copy of the sonnet in the 
Harris Collection, which is dated in Jones Very’s 
hand “Sept. 24, 1837,” bears the title “Love.” 
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33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


ST. 


38. 


39. 


“Thy Beauty Fades,” was written as Very entered 
his period of exaltation and before his hospitaliza- 
tion, since it was published in the Observer on 
Apr. 21, 1838. “Love,” however, did not appear in 
the Observer until Nov, 17, 1838, one month after 
his release. “The Bride,” whose first line reads “I 
sought of Thee my promised wife,” was published 
in the Observer on July 27, 1839, 


James Freeman Clarke prefaced the first nine son- 
nets with a strong defense of Very’s sanity. The 
Western Messenger VI (Mar. 1839), 308-310; 
reprinted in Bartlett, Jones Very, pp. 194-197. 


Miss Peabody first met Very when she heard him 
read his essay on Epic Poetry to the Salem 
Lyceum in December 1837. After the lecture she 
and her father, Dr. Nathaniel Peabody, invited Very 
home with them. She then wrote to Emerson as 
“chief curator of the Concord Lyceum” and recom- 
mended Very as a lecturer, because “the little town 
was then so poor it only paid $10 for a lecture.” 
Letter, Elizabeth Palmer Peabody to William P. 
Andrews, Nov. 12, 1880, Wellesley College 
Library. Bartlett, p. 42, is in error on how Miss 
Peabody met Very, since he had not seen her letter 
to Andrews. 


Less than half of the references to Very are 
indexed in Emerson’s Journals (Boston, 1908- 
1914) edited by Emerson and Forbes. For a 
complete list of the references to Very in that edi- 
tion of the Journals see Bartlett, Jones Very, p. 
221. This oversight will be corrected in the new 
edition of Emerson’s Journais now being edited 
by William H. Gilman, Alfred R. Ferguson, and 
others. (Unfortunately, at this writing the new edi- 
tion is not sufficiently advanced to cover the 
period of Very’s association with Emerson.) 


Letter, Richard Henry Dana, Sr. to William Cullen 
Bryant, May 21, 1840. Dana Papers, Massachusetts 
Historical Society. See Butterfield, “Come With 
Me to the Feast,” p. 5. 


Wheeler, a friend of both Emerson and Very, 
resented Upham’s charge and wrote in his Journal, 
Sept. 15, 1838: “But what is the unfairest about it 
is, that Upham who was requested to visit him, at- 
tributes the insanity to Emerson’s notions. This is 
very untrue. Very does not believe even as Emer- 
son does.” Quoted in Eidson, Charles Stearnes 
Wheeler, p. 47. Upham was a classmate of Emer- 
son’s, and later as a Whig politician he offended 
Hawthorne, who made Upham the prototype of 
Judge Pyncheon in The House of the Seven Gables. 


This letter is in the Wellesley College Library. It 
is headed “Cambridge Sept-1838,” but the day of 
the month is not given. However, it is the letter 
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40. 


4l. 


42. 


43. 
. Written in November 1848. Emerson’s Journals, 


48. 


49, 


50. 


Emerson received on Sept. 15 and which he 
mentioned in his letter to Margaret Fuller on Sept. 
28, 1838. Letters, VII (1836-1841), 164-165. 


A copy of this letter is in Andrews’ notebook in 
the Wellesley College Library. The letter is not 
given in Rusk’s edition of Emerson’s letters, and 
the original was probably burned with Very’s 
papers in 1901. 


Letter, Washington Very to Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
in the Wellesley College Library. 


“June 18 [1839]. Yesterday departed Jones Very 
from my house.” Emerson’s Journals, V (1838- 
1841), 221. The visit was a brief one. On June 14 
Alcott had recorded: “Very dined with me today. 
He was on his way to Concord to spend a few 
days with Emerson.” The Journals of Bronson Al- 
coti, ed. Odell Shepard (Boston, 1938), p. 130. 


Letter in the Wellesley College Library. 


VIE (1845-1848), 555. The last of the many refer- 
ences to Very in the Emerson and Forbes edition 
of the Journals occurs on March 21, 1869 (XxX, 
285). 


. Written in November 1845. Journals, VI (1845- 


1848), 136-137. 


. See Bartlett, Jones Very, pp. 60 and 67-68. 
. Andrews, “Memoir,” pp. 22-23. This action of the 


Cambridge Association was only a vote by a small 
group of men and did not involve any formal 
ceremony. Nevertheless, Very bore the title 
“Reverend” the remainder of his life. 


Most recently by William R. Hutchison in his 
comprehensive study, The Transcendentalist Min- 
isters (New Haven, 1959), p. 39n: “Emerson, Rip- 
ley, Brownson, Cranch, Dwight, and Very left the 
profession altogether.” With the exception of Very, 
the statement is correct. 


Very preached most frequently in the North Shore 
towns of Salem, North Beverly, Danvers, South 
Danvers (now Peabody), Marblehead, Gloucester, 
Lynn, Rockport, and Newburyport. Other places 
he is known to have preached include the follow- 
ing Massachusetts towns: New Bedford, Lawrence, 
East and South Bridgewater, Scituate, Bolton, Ply- 
mouth, Groveland, Bedford, Brighton, Medford, 
Fall River, Haverhill, South Boston, Fairhaven, 
Pepperell, Dorchester, East Lexington, West Rox- 
bury, Milton, Cambridge, Groton, Norton, and 
North Chelsea. He also preached in Providence, 
Rhode Island; Portsmouth, New Hampshire; 
Augusta and Eastport, Maine. 


“Jones Very Again,” Boston Sunday Herald, June 
6, 1880. 


ob 


52. 


53. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 
38. 
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134 of Very’s manuscript sermons are extant, and 
many have notations of the places and dates 
delivered. The earliest date is Mar. 26, 1843, on 
Sermon 16 in the Harris Collection, Brown 
University, the first sermon which Very preached 
in the First Church of Salem. The latest date is 
Mar. 30, 1873, on Sermon 4 in the Houghton 
Library, which was also preached in the First 
Church of Salem. 


The obituary appeared on May 18, 1880, and has 
no by-line. However, Andrews pasted the clipping 
in his Very notebook and wrote on the bottom 
“Rev. Julius Ward.” 


Charles Frederick Waldo Archer, “Clergymen and 
Others of Old Times Uptown,” Salem Evening 
News, May 31, 1922. Archer (1851-1924) as a 
boy lived on Federal and Carpenter Streets. He at- 
tended the Hacker School, graduated from M. I. 
T., and became a newspaperman. 


In a letter of July 16, 1855, inviting Very to preach 
in East Bridgewater, William Allen informs Very 
that the regular minister is sick “and we wish to 
favor him as much as we reasonably can. Would it 
be unreasonable to ask you to take say six or seven 
dollars for the day’s services? Some of the Clergy 
have kindly remitted all but their travelling 
expenses.” In a draft of his reply on the back of 
Ailen’s letter, Very accepts and says, “Did my 
circumstances permit 1 would gladly preach to 
your people gratuitously. They can pay whatever 
they can afford.” Letter in the Harris Collection, 
Brown University. 


For this thought I am indebted to Mr. Truman 
Nelson of Newburyport, Mass., formerly of Salem. 


The house, built in the eighteenth century, was 
originally located at 376 Essex Street but was later 
moved to 154 Federal Street. Henry K. Oliver, 
“Reminiscences of Federal Street in 1885,” 
E.LH.C., LXXXII (Apr. 1946), 182. At her death 
in 1901 Lydia L. A. Very willed the homestead to 
the Essex Institute as a memorial to her two broth- 
ers. The Institute sold the property to St. James 
Catholic Church in 1956, the receipts being added 
to the Jones and Washington Very Memorial 
Library Fund. The house was torn down in 1963 
to make way for parochial schoolrooms. 


Salem, 1900. 


Washington Very wrote a clever letter to a friend 
in Boston inquiring about the price of gloves and 
added candidly: “If they should be second-hand & 
uninjured they would answer my purpose. Cheap, 
cheap, is, as you know, my failing—a disease, 
mania, or whatever you may call it, caused by the 
want of means more than by anything else.” 
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Washington Very to Mathew I. Whipple, April 22, 
1848. Letter in the Beinecke Library, Yale Univer- 
sity. 


G. M. Hammell, “Jones Very—-A Son of the 
Spirit,” Methodist Review, LXXXIII (Jan. 1901), 
29. 


. For Thoreau’s reply see The Correspondence of 
Henry David Thoreau, ed. Walter Harding and 
Carl Bode (New York, 1958), pp. 503-504. 


Jones Very to F. G, Tuckerman, April 24, 1861, 
letter in the Houghton Library. Very wrote to 
express his thanks for the volume of Poems Tuck- 
erman had sent him. He approved of Tuckerman’s 
strong expression of religious faith and especially 
liked his “description of our natural scenery, and 
of our wild plants and fiowers.” 


a9: 


61. 


62. Manuscript in the Essex Institute. The list is 
headed “Jacula Prudentum. Herbert’s Proverbs 
1640,” and begins with the familiar “Man pro- 
poseth, God disposeth.” Very’s selection is a 
revealing one, and it is not surprising to find on 
his list “Nothing lasts but the church” and “Dry 
bread at home is better than roast meat abroad.” 


No. 129 is labeled “mine.” 


Harry L. Jones (essay date March 1967) 


SOURCE: Jones, Harry L. “The Very Madness: A New 
Manuscript.” CLA Journal 10, no. 3 (March 1967): 
196-200. 


[In the following essay, Jones discusses and publishes 
for the first time a letter written by Very to the 
Rev. H. W. Bellows in which he explains the circum- 
stances of his religious conversion. 


The so-called minor Transcendentalist poet, Jones Very, 
suffered the stigma attached to anyone suspected of 
having undergone a siege of madness. On September 
17, 1838, Very was committed to the McLean Asylum, 
and although he was declared sane and released one 
month Jater, on October 17, 1838, the stigma remained. 
One of those most intimately involved with Very at the 
time, and, therefore, most concerned about the state of 
his mind, was Ralph Waldo Emerson. On September 
28, 1838, eleven days after Very’s confinement, Emer- 
son wrote to Margaret Fuller: 


Have you heard of the calamity of poor Very, the tutor 
at Cambridge? He is at the Charleston Asylum and his 
case tho’t a very unpromising one. A fortnight age 
tomorrow—I received from him his Dissertation on 
Shakespeare. The fetter accompanying it betrayed the 
state of his mind; but the Essay is a noble production: 
not consecutive, filled with one thought; but so deep 
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and true and illustrated so happily and even grandly, 
that I account it an addition to our really scanty stock 
of adequate criticism on Shakespeare. Such a mind 
cannot be lost. 


The letter to which Emerson refers was one accompany- 
ing material for what was to become the first edition of 
Very’s works edited by Emerson himself in September, 
1839. Until now, the only source of the letter has been 
the quotations from it which William P. Andrews 
included in his introductory “Memoir” in the 1883 edi- 
tion of Poems by Jones Very. Andrews turned the 
original of the letter over to George Herbert Palmer, 
and Palmer gave the letter, together with several other 
documents touching the Very-Emerson relationship to 
the Wellesley College Library where it and the other 
documents are now located.’ 


The first full section of the letter in question reads: 


My Brother 


T am glad at last to be able to transmit what has been 
told me of Shakespeare—tis but the faint echo of that 
which speaks to you now. That was the utterance of the 
love still in its travail but the love is past of which I 
have often spoken to you and you hear not mine own 
words but the teachings of the Holy Spirit. Rejoice 
with me my brother and give thanks with me to the 
Father and Lord Jesus Christ who have now taken me 
to themselves and will not let me go any more from 
them. I feel the day is now when “The tabernacle of 
God is with me, and he will dwell with them, and they 
shall be his people.” The gathering time has come and 
the harvest is now leaping from the wide plains of 
earth. My friend I teli you these things as they are told 
me and hope soon for a day or two of leasure [sic] 
perhaps in two or three weeks when I may speak with 
you face to face as I now write. 


The meeting which Very hoped for with Emerson had 
to be delayed, for two days after sending this letter, 
Very was committed to the asyium. 


The primary purpose of this paper, however, is not so 
much to present the letter to Emerson but to present 
another letter which serves to clarify things in Very’s 
letter which caused Emerson to question the writer’s 
sanity. Jones Very was a mystic, and that fact caused a 
great dea] of misunderstanding between him and Emer- 
son.’ Very had already experienced mystical illumina- 
tion and union, caused by what he considered the 
absolute surrender of his human will to the will of the 
Spirit, when he met Emerson in early April, 1838. It is 
only in this context that Very’s statements about “. . . 
what has been told me of Shakespeare” and “. . . you 
hear not mine own words but the teachings of the Holy 
Spirit” become intelligible. As a mystic Very genuinely 
believed that he had achieved union with God, and Em- 
erson understood Very’s mystical statements as signs of 
derangement. 


Several writers on Very, among them being Warner Ber- 
thoff,* Yvor Winters,‘ William Bartlett. and William P. 
Andrews,’ conjectured that Very was a mystic, that he 
had made the traditional journey from purgation through 
illumination to union with the Spirit, but these conjec- 
tures were based on the nature of Very’s poetry, for no 
one had access to any statement by Very about such an 
experience. This writer has discovered a letter from 
Jones Very to the Reverend H. W. Bellows, written on 
Christmas Eve, 1838, in which the writer does describe 
his experience:* 


Salem Dec. 24, 1838 
Rev. H. W. Bellows 


As I was once acquainted with you and was then a wit- 
ness that you was [sic] struggling on to a better hope, 
which I hope you have not lost sight of since that time, 
I now write to you moved by the Spirit of Truth which 
was promised by Christ to his disciples. You probably 
heard rumors in relation to my leaving Cambridge the 
truth of which I am now to testify: From what you 
knew of me before, you are aware that I was so led by 
suffering to purify my soul and to make this my 
constant work. In my senior year’ in college, I 
experienced what is commonly called a change of heart, 
which tells us that all we have belongs to God and that 
we ought to have no will of our own. It was a great 
happiness to me to find this change. Yet I could not 
rest in it. The temptation I always felt to be in thought 
and as long as I had a thought of what I ought to ban- 
ish I felt that some of my will remained. To this I was 
continually prone and against it I continually strove. 
During the two years succeeding my senior, in the 
former of which you saw me at times, I maintained this 
conflict—it began with the day and was continued into 
the night—the enemy gradually yielded and I went on 
tejoicing to the close. Towards the end of the second 
year I felt that I was going about all my engagements 
without any interest in them of my own and yet I felt 
very happy for I had so jong persevered in this course 
that it had wrought out for me much peace and content. 
I began to be happy in simply trying to do and think 
good, T had nothing more to give up, I had given ali I 
had, yet I did not know this then as I do now. I then 
supposed that this state was to be made permanent by 
all the future selections of a life I had not yet 
experienced. I had not expectation of another change, 
never having heard of any other. But at the beginning 
of the third that is this collegiate year I meet [sic} with 
another which I will now relate. I had all along as 1 
have said felt a gradual increase of joy and my life was 
more and more regularly a sacrifice in all things. After 
having begun my duties at Cambridge this year, about 
the third week, I felt within me a new will something 
which came some time in the week but I could not tell 
what day exactly. It seemed like my old will only it 
was to the good—it was not a feeling of my own but a 
sensible will that was not my own. Accompanying this 
was another feeling as it were a consciousness which 
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as they came imperceptably. While they continued I 
was moved entirely by the Spirit within me to declare 
to all that the coming of Christ was at hand, and that 
which I was led to do caused [me to] be placed contrary 
to my will at the asylum. There I remained a month in 
which under the influence of the Spirit my usual man- 
ner returned in all things save that I now obey it as my 
natural impulse. The changes which I then passed 
through and have since known are such as every one 
bom of God must experience; they are within and lead 
on from glory to glory. I now know by the Spirit of 
God that my former change and that which is com- 
monly called the new birth, was but the hearing of the 
voice of John in the wilderness of my heart and that 
the purification I experienced in obeying him, in cut- 
ting down the corrupt tree and preparing the way for 
the One who came after was that of his baptism of 
water. He, as he said, must decrease, he was of earth; 
He whom I now know must increase. He is from above. 
I have been in the heart of the earth obedient to John 
three days and three nights and am risen in Christ as a 
witness unto you and all that He came not by water 
only but by blood. This blood I daily shed in my suf- 
ferings such as he who is born of the Father must suf- 
fer; for thereby he is a spirit and to him Christ speaks. 
All who come before Christ are thieves and robbers. 
Those who apply to themselves his promises from the 
times of John untill now offer violence to the kingdom 
of heaven. These are they who rejoice for a season to 
walk in his light—These are they that go out into the 
wilderness of [sic] see a reed shaken by the wind—and 
a man clothed in soft raiment. But John comes as | 
have shown neither [eating] nor drinking and wisdom 
is justified of her children. As he is imprisoned now in 
you, believe that this is the Christ that is to come and 
that you are to expect no other. Behold the blind see, 
the dumb speak, the dead are raised. Believe and go on 
rejoicing in John’s decrease and you shali find him 
who comes after who will thoroughly purge your 
threshing floor and gather you if worthy into his 
granary. You are ordained to preach Christ; beware lest 
you add to the number of those false prophets who 
have already come crying peace, peace where there is 
no peace, clothed in sheep’s clothing but within are 
ravening wolves. Of such shall men require much. Be 
you not of these but may you go on unio righteousness 
and see the coming of your Lord in the flesh. That you 
may see him with joy and not with grief and soon be a 
witness of the new birth to others, is ever the prayer of 
the spirit. As I hear of the Word, I publish in the form 
of sonnets in the Observer a paper in Salem and will 
send you such copies as I may not otherwise be directed 
to dispose of, if you should so ask in your return. This 
letter is written that you may make it public as possible 
and if you are disposed communicate it to Mr. Dewey 
and Furniess, if you are acquainted with them or to any 
others whom you may see fitting. 


Amen, 


Jones Very 


seemed to say—“That which creates you creates also To anyone familiar with the Christian mystical tradition 


that which you see and him to whom you speak,” as it Very’s letter clearly supports the conjectures of scholars 
might be. These two consciousnesses as I may call that he was a genuine mystic, not a mystic manqué. 
them continued with me two or three weeks and went The document fixes the time of Very’s experience at the 
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beginning of the 1835-36 school year; it also establishes 
that Very was confined in the asylum against his will, 
contrary to the view expressed by his biographer, Wil- 
liam Bartlett, that Very’s mother “. . . consented. . . 
to his temporary and voluntary sojourn at the McLean 
Asylum. . . .”" Finally, the letter gives Very’s own 
conviction of his oneness with the Spirit, and it points 
to the authorization for his mission to “declare” what he 
had discovered to others. This latter he tried to do with 
Emerson and with the Salem community, and he was 
met with questions about his sanity. 


Once Very had been released from the asylum, he made 
the visit which he had promised Emerson in the letter 
of September 15th. The date, according to Emerson’s 
Journals," was October 28, 1838. It is instructive to 
note the comments Emerson made at the end of that 
visit about a man he had suspected of being mad: 


He had the manners of a man, one, that is, to whom 
life was more than meat, the body than raiment. He felt 
it an honor, he said, to wash his face, being, as it was, 
the temple of the Spirit. And he is gone into the 
multitude as solitary as Jesus. In dismissing him J seem 
to have discharged an arrow into the heart of society. 
Wherever that young enthusiast goes he will astonish 
and disconcert men by dividing for them the cloud that 
covers the profound gulf that is in man. 


The notes were a fitting description of Jones Very, 
mystic. 


Notes 


1. The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson, edited by R. 
L. Rusk (New York, 1939), II, 164-65. 


2. Wellesley College Library, English Poetry Coilec- 
tion 2701. Permission to publish these documents 
was granted me in a letter from Hannah D. French, 
Research Librarian, dated October 25, 1966. 


3. The exact nature of the Very-Emerson relationship 
I have reserved for treatment in a later article. 


4. “Jones Very: New England Mystic,” Boston Public 
Library Quarterly, 11 (1950), 63-75. 


5. “Jones Very: A New England Mystic,” The 
American Review, VII (May, 1936), 159-178. 


6. Jones Very, Emerson’s “Brave Saint” (Durham: 
Duke University Press, 1942). 


7. Poems by Jones Very, edited with an introductory 
“Memoir” by William P. Andrews (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 1883). 


8. Permission to publish was granted me by the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society in a letter dated 
October 19, 1966, and signed by Stephen T. Riley, 
Director. 
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9. Very was graduated from Harvard on August 31, 
1836. His diploma is now in possession of the Es- 
sex Institute, Salem, Massachusetts. 


10. Bartlett, op. cit., p. 51. 


11. The Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson, edited E. 
W. Emerson and W. E. Forbes (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1939), V, 105. 


Edwin Gittleman (essay date 1967) 


SOURCE: Gittleman, Edwin. “A Poet Steps Forth: 
1837” and “Befriended: 1837-1838.” In Jones Very: 
The Effective Years 1833-1840, pp. 137-80. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1967. 


[in the following excerpt, Gittleman explores Very’s 
theological and literary ideas from his time at Harvard 
Divinity School to the years of his friendship with such 
notable Transcendentalists as Ralph Waido Emerson 
and Elizabeth Peabody.] 


Jones Very managed to maintain his status as a non 
matriculated divinity student in 1837 even though he 
continued to avoid Divinity School dialectics. Since the 
faculty discouraged enthusiasm on grounds that it was 
unscholarly, unseemly, and un-Christian, Harvard theol- 
ogy seemed scarcely relevant to his special religious 
and moral dilemmas. The anxieties he sought to relieve 
stemmed from self-confessed inclinations to sin, and 
from his assumption of a complex guilt involving a 
dead father and an infidel mother. In 1837 he referred 
to his parents as “blighted flowers,” and said that 
everything connected with them remained in his heart, 
“as if possessed by some secret undefined power, the 
witness of some covenant broken with the Lord.”' The 
resolution he envisaged for his difficulties was radical, 
an emotional purification extending to the depths of his 
troubled soul. 


Harvard’s pallid intellectualism excluded every kind of 
ecstatic religious experience. The Unitarian establish- 
ment was not at all inclined to deal with such obscure 
and intimate problems, nor was it disposed to encour- 
age such non-rational solutions, however urgently 
needed. Therefore, amid self-consuming loneliness and 
mounting strain in his contacts with friends, faculty, 
and students, he resisted feelings and memories which 
had become more and more disconcerting ever since 
1834. By shunning academic discipline he intended to 
avoid whatever was likely to be desensitizing, and 
whatever might impede an heroic confrontation with his 
anxieties. Consequently, to the extent he was successful 
in focusing his attention exclusively upon himself in 
1837, the felt presence of God became increasingly 
important. His consciousness of himself and of the 
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existence of God gradually became the two central facts 
of his life, in light of which all subsidiary facts were to 
be understood. 


Instead of actively pursuing the systematic but abstract 
program designed to prepare divinity students to bring 
spiritual comfort someday to others, he was working 
out the terms for his own salvation—anow, privately, 
and in a concrete way. Abstract ideas, even those which 
may have been God-inspired, he considered deficient 
unless consummated by action: “they are but Revela- 
tions which the will alone can render permanent.”? A 
month after stating this position, while contemplating in 
December 1836 the devitalization of religious senti- 
ments which official Harvard sanctioned, he complained, 
“What a world is this where men must have their duty 
served up in dainties!”* His rigorous sense of the truly 
religious experience made him impatient with the 
decorous but ineffectual dogmas espoused at the Divin- 
ity School. “We learn from the Testament,” he said 
(citing against the professors their own favorite 
authority), “that knowledge is never to be separated 
from duty and that alone is truly interesting which is of 
use and not a possession.” Orthodox Unitarianism was 
attenuated and enervating, easily professed but a doubt- 
ful basis for communion with God. “The true way,” he 
said (and this excluded the Harvard way), “to get rid of 
old and false laws is to live them down—a new spirit 
will soon require 2 new body—and false practices will 
fall off from the living growth as the bark of trees when 
useless and decayed.” 


In an organic fashion therefore, without any guidance 
except what he believed were his native intuitions (as 
confirmed by his understanding of Emerson and the 
Anglo-Germanic romantics he had been studying) he 
engaged in a “conflict” in 1837. The battle, according 
to Very, “began with the day and continued to the 
night.”* Set within himself, its objective was the sup- 
pression of his individual will. At issue, he was 
convinced, was the supremacy either of a receptive self, 
sensitive to the will of God, or of an operative self 
whose power derived from the conviction that one’s 
own actions are self-generated and discretionary. “We 
cannot predict our actions as if we were machines,” he 
said. “If we are growing in virtue we shall not say what 
we should do in any particular case but say if the case 
comes I will do something then which I do not know 
now. The spirit will tell us in that hour.”* 


His freshman students at times became innocently 
involved in the struggle within his divided self. At- 
tempting to hear and obey the God-endowed “spirit,” 
he wrestled with a perversely assertive nature even in 
the Greek recitation room. During such moments, which 
became increasingly frequent as the year progressed, 
students were the nominal targets of his pietistic zeal. 
However, they did not realize that his energies were 
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actually retroflected. What prompted his dramatic 
exhortations was not so much their defective wills as 
the failure of his own to conform to a rigid sense of 
“duty,” also peculiarly his own. 


A decisive stage in the unfolding of his egomachia was 
reached during the summer of 1837. Then for the first 
time he felt his inward “enemy” weaken. But the 
disabling process was slow. Although the outcome now 
seemed certain if only he would not relax his concentra- 
tion, the remaining strength of the “enemy” was still 
considerable in 1837. Not until the spring of 1838 was 
he prepared, in his own words, to go on “rejoicing to 
the close.” But even then scars remained to remind him 
of the expense of victory. Recollections of his struggle 
would continue to haunt him long after the conflict had 
subsided. 


Two of his poems were printed in the Salem Observer 
near the end of 1836. In different ways each reflected 
the self-created tensions he was living with, and each 
prefigured their resolution. The first, “Fhe Autumn 
Leaf” (printed in October), was more explicit, if still 
somewhat guarded toward the underlying substratum of 
anxieties. In it, a “fair yet lifeless” red leaf, which 
seemed beautiful without actually being so, is gently 
plucked from its “parent vine,” in whose “fond 
Embrace” it would otherwise have been held until torn 
away by the “rude wind.” This maternally bound leaf— 
“Brief monitor of frail humanity!”—had already felt the 
withering “touch of autumn’s hand.” Its “glowing color” 
at once is recognized by the poet to be in reality the 
signature of death, and the leaf itself a “tablet” on which 
are mysteriously inscribed the poet’s own “thoughts,” 
which “now are gushing fresh.” He feels as if his “soul” 


Had drunk a new life amid these lofty shades, 
And felt its being moved by sympathy 
With unseen power. 


He now knows why “decay” has brought about “so fair 
a change,” and why the leaf’s “form” has been robed 
“in tints of beauty” exceeding those of its “vernal 
prime.” Its death is marked by “gayest hues” because, 
as a “thing of outward sense,” the leaf had been “born 
to live but on the eye.” This is the intrinsic difference 
between it and the poet contemplating its “splendor”: 
the leaf was not born “To light a hidden soul with 
brighter hues.” In the poet’s particular circumstances, 
by contrast, “decay Deals rudely with his outward life.” 
“Gloomy clouds” hover menacingly around him to 
“obscure” the “glory” of his visible presence. But this 
ugly process of dissolution and derogation, so different 
from the leaf’s brilliant transformation, has more than 
outward significance at the level of sense. Perhaps 
because his is a “humble heart,” it also is the means of 
inner coherence and glorification, by which—“from out 
a world of change”—is simultaneously being shaped 
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A spirit into those eternal forms 
Of Love, and Majesty, and Beauty, which 
The all-holy eyes of God approve.* 


In surface meaning and initial situation the poem 
resembles “A Withered Leaf—Seen on a Poet’s 
Table,” written a year before. But whereas the leaf in 
the earlier poem set off a series of innocent memories, 
lacking emotional focus and culminating in a curious 
flight heavenward, the “Autumn Leaf” related physical 
and spiritual beauty in an integral way, based not upon 
vague “thoughts” which were merely abstract ideas, but 
upon feelings, abstractions made vivid and “concrete.” 
Moreover, verbal ambiguity added meaning which drew 
freely upon the mounting tensions within him, and 
combined allusion to the possessive mother, with exer- 
tions of “rude” and disabling pressures. The “hidden 
soul” which the poet is destined to “light” was as much 
Lydia Very’s as his own, the illumination of the former 
being contingent upon the latter. Thus moral apprehen- 
sions were delineated in the “Autumn Leaf,” distin- 
guishing it from the earlier poem to which it was 
related. 


The only poem he published during the winter of 1836- 
1837, “The Winter Bird,” also had a counterpart in a 
poem of 1835, “The Snow-Bird.” Unlike it, however, 
“The Winter Bird” was an attempt to exclude all but 
the actual confrontation of an experience. Required was 
a sensitive being whose mind was free to move 
backward and forward in time. Relying upon iambic- 
substituted anapestic meter and transparent rhymes, 
language as bleak as the winter countryside of the 
poem’s setting, and a seemingly effortless mixture of 
reminiscence with present event, Very constructed a 
demonstrative poem with an emotional content near 
zero. The concluding couplet, though personally 
relevant, was not enough to redeem the poem from 
twelve meter-padded, rhyme-slanted lines which 
preceded it. 


Thou sing’st alone on the bare wintry bough, 

As if Spring with its leaves were around thee now; 

And its voice, that was heard in the laughing rill 

And the breeze as it whispered o’er meadow and hill, 

Still feil on thine ear, as it murmured along 

To join the sweet tide of thine own gushing song: 

Sing on—though its sweetness was lost on the blast, 

And the storm has not heeded thy song as it passed; 

Its music awoke, in a heart that was near, 

A thought whose remembrance ‘twill ever hold dear— 

Though the brook may be frozen, though silent its 
voice 

And the gales through the meadows no longer rejoice, 

Yet I felt as my ear caught thy glad note of glee 

That my heart in life’s winter might carol like thee.’ 


If stereotyped, unimaginative language proved an insup- 
portable burden for such a short lyric, as a formal 
exercise—form alone sustaining the simple idea of rap- 
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port between man and bird—the poem was instructive. 
While not an especially significant exposure of Very’s 
“life’s winter,” the “Winter Bird” was important in 
determining further developments in his poetic outlook. 
Quantitatively and qualitatively it foreshadowed the 
emergence of the Shakespearean sonnet as the means 
best suited for Very’s characteristic expression in the 
poems of 1837 and thereafter. At the end of 1836, 
although convinced that art and character were mutu- 
ally dependent, Very was still unsure of himself as an 
artist and a man. He was uncertain “whether man here 
below ought to ascend into that region where fictitious 
and real life become one to his perception, where the 
light shines but does not warm nor quicken, and. . . 
(might] lead to a general want of character.” Within 
four months, by April 1837, the indecision had begun 
to pass. The province of the artist, however, was clari- 
fied before that of the man. Several months still were to 
elapse before he felt his inward “enemy” weaken. 


In his first published sonnet (almost certainly not the 
first he had written), crossed quatrains and iambic 
pentameter replaced couplets and anapests ill-suited to 
meditative lyrics and delicate shifts of emotion and 
meaning. The easy transitions from the “Winter Bird” 
to the form and feeling of “To the Canary Bird” were 
achieved through painful introspections and critical 
discernment in April 1837. 


I cannot hear thy voice with others’ ears, 

Who make of thy lost liberty a gain; 

And in thy tale of blighted hopes and fears 

Feel not that every note is born with pain. 

Alas! that with thy music’s gentle swell 

Past days of joy should through thy memory throng, 
And each to thee their words of sorrow tell, 
While ravished sense forgets thee in thy song. 
The heart that on the past and future feeds, 

And pours in human words its thoughts divine, 
Though at each birth the spirit inky bleeds, 

Its song may charm the listening ear like thine, 
And men with gilded cage and praise will try 

To make the bard like thee forget his native sky." 


lambic meter, end-stopped lines, masculine rhythms 
and rhyme, and a concluding Alexandrine possibly 
derived from Byron’s Spenserian stanzas, were adapted 
to reflection, explicit and implicit analogies, and 
compassion. Simplicity and sincerity indeed mustered 
an eloquence, as Goethe had observed they would. Now, 
a year after promising to avoid the hazards of deliberate 
and consecutive thinking, Very was beginning to 
achieve an artistry which appeared effortless, unstudied, 
and inevitable. Not only had he finally wrought a 
measure of self-confidence lacking in his earlier poems, 
but he had assumed full responsibility for his poetry by 
electing to remain faithful to his own “native sky.” 


The poet of the “Canary Bird,” following his cultivated 
instincts, deliberately isolated himself from common 
opinion, and proceeded to expose the moral insensitivi- 
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ties surrounding him. He alone, in the poem, is not 
given pleasure by the beautiful song of the captive: he 
alone realizes that the canary sings because of sorrow at 
its “Jost liberty.” While the outward senses of others are 
ravished, Very is saddened by the frustration and 
anguish revealed by the song. He knows, as they could 
not since they ignored the inner perceptions of the 
“heart,” that the poet’s own song originates in such 
struggles of the spirit for freedom and “tranquility.” His 
song also charms an audience which mistakes the nature 
and sources of the expressed emotions. This audience 
tries to domesticate the poet, as it had the canary, but 
he resists this attack and elects instead his own true ele- 
ment, preserving his integrity at risk of being cut off 
from the world which long had nurtured him. “Our jJand 
of freedom,” he had said in his oration on “Individual- 
ity,” is the “land of thought,” and it must be defended 
as the “dearest birthright of the soul.”’” Just as freedom’s 
poetic form was being achieved for the first time in ‘To 
the Canary Bird,” so too was a valid intelligence be- 
ing consummated in one of his poems for the first time. 
Poet and imprisoned bird each illuminated the other’s 
deepest sorrows. The song of the “Winter Bird” had 
taken its place among the phenomena of nature without 
affecting the poet in any integral way; that of the canary 
was more strongly motivated (being the product of in- 
ner conflict), and belonged to the precincts of the spirit, 
where the poet sought to install himself. Therefore, 
while one poem expressed the wish that the poet might 
tise above “life's winter,” the other attempted it. Both 
poems spoke of the poet’s song as coming from the 
“heart”; however, “thoughts divine’—which alone 
justify the existence of the “true poet” who feels within 
himself the “living standard of the great and beautiful,” 
and who “bows” only to that “standard”—emerge from 
the soul which “inly bleeds.” Very had written in 1836 
that before the “secret depths of our hearts” can be 
stirred, “writers must have penetrated deeply into their 
own.”” In “To the Canary Bird” he showed he was 
becoming increasingly convinced that as a poet he 
needed no stimulus more than the compelling urge to 
dissect his own sensibilities, 


In his capacity as a man rather than as a poet, Very in 
the autumn of 1835 had identified publicly one of the 
conflicts which prevented his inner “tranquility” from 
being realized. To the consternation of some of his 
friends in whom he customarily confided, and to the 
amusement of others less kindly disposed than they, he 
declared his intention not to indulge his strong feelings 
for “women” any longer. Attendant upon his change of 
heart, but before his decision to forego reliance upon 
conscious operations of mind, he dramatically desig- 
nated this quixotic pledge—requiring that he neither 
speak to women nor even look at them—his “sacrifice 
of Beauty.”* This solemnly announced monastic rule 
quickly became public knowledge in the Harvard Yard, 
giving rise to rumors and often to unkind jokes about 
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the extent of his austerity and self-denial, Truth was, 
however, that such asceticism as he practiced led him to 
find indirect means for releasing his energies; first in 
studies which kept him near the head of his class dur- 
ing a period of mounting strain; then in a notable career 
as a teacher during which he established intimate 
relationships with young men seven or eight years his 
junior; and later as a writer of short but brilliant poems 
which impressed many of the sensitive men and women 
of his generation. 


Occasionally, as in “The Tree,” one of his earliest son- 
nets (written a few days after “To the Canary Bird”), 
overtly sexual overtones blended with innocent senti- 
ments to distinguish a poem otherwise no more remark- 
able then similar ones he had already written. In it, 
without trace of embarrassment at the possibility his 
intentions might be misconstrued or considered absurd, 
he straightforwardly confessed his “love” for the tree, 
beginning at the time “thy swelling buds appear.” When 
later it was covered with luxuriantly “darker growth,” 
he admitted, 


I love to lie beneath thy waving skreen 

With limbs by summer’s heat and toil opprest; 

And when the autumn winds have stript thee bare, 

And round thee lies the smooth untrodden snow, 

When nought is thine that made thee once so fair, 

1 love to watch thy shadowy forms below, 

And through thy leafless arms to look above 

On stars that brighter beam when most we need their 
love.® 


More often, however, incidental to the increasing refine- 
ment of his art, his “sacrifice of Beauty” took less 
conspicuous form and had less obvious and less 
superficial consequences, charging poems with passions 
which gave them a vitality usually absent from earlier 
ones. 


The emotional effects of three years of self-division and 
fractional self-hatred, and the attitudes he brought to 
Harvard at the commencement of the 1837-1838 
academic year, can best be understood from an unusual 
experience he had in August 1837. After a “very pleas- 
ant tho’ warm’ four-hour walk from Salem to Cam- 
bridge, he had joined several friends, and early the next 
morming set out with them on a two-week journey into 
New Hampshire. During the train ride from Boston to 
Lowell he was suddenly overcome by terror—terror 
brought on by the realization of how rapidly he was 
moving through the countryside. (His account of the 
incident does not indicate whether this was the first 
time he had taken the “cars.”) The unexpected fear just 
as suddenly yielded, as soon as it occurred to him that 
at every moment he stood “amid movements far more 
worthy of alarm yet with perfect safety”: he was, he 
knew, in the “care” of the God who gave him life. 
Simultaneously he was struck by a “sense of man’s 
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power and gifts,” and he “felt how sublime were the 
workings of that mind” which could transport him on 
“winged flight with such fearful accuracy.” 


Through spontaneous insight (or so it seemed) into the 
moral realities concealed by “facts” and the appear- 
ances of things, he recognized the invincibility of the 
“power and gifts” of man when complemented by God’s 
grace, a combination before which even the resistance 
of time and space in nature had to give way. In his 
imagination he no longer was aboard a Boston and 
Maine train and holiday-bound; he was being borne 
along by a divine engine and undertaking his life- 
journey. The rest of his vacation travels, consequently, 
including the inevitable climb to the summit of “The 
Grand Monadnock” and the leisurely tour through the 
White Mountains, were anticlimactic. “As we look even 
on the most magnificent objects of sense,” he wrote in 
another context, “they seem to have lost some of their 
grandeur from the state of our mind having become 
more spiritual.” Therefore the epiphany gave him much 
to think about after his return to Salem on August 
eighteenth. He said that during the trip he had “pass[ed] 
on for a while as without time.”” He not only enjoyed 
the sensation but was spiritually purged by it, and was 
encouraged to continue an unrelenting attack upon his 
rea] but nameless “enemy.” Harvard’s ceremonial 
Unitarianism could never have promised or accom- 
plished so much for him, and so quickly. 


The prospect of successful self-conquest also encour- 
aged a new undertaking. For many years, ever since his 
visit at the age of nine to Helsingor while voyaging 
with his father, he had fostered more than impersonal 
curiosity about the man Shakespeare and the hero 
Hamlet. He had not forgotten that shortly before the 
death of Captain Very he had actuaily walked the 
parapet on which Hamlet was said to have seen the 
ghost of his father. The unusual circumstances associ- 
ated with his introduction to Shakespeare had impressed 
the boy. When he was old enough to gain some insight 
into himself, they made him vaguely aware that in 
several ways his own life was related to that of Hamlet. 
He eventually came to believe that his own emotional 
predicament (including reconciliation with a beloved 
father and disentanglement of ambivalent feelings 
toward a disloyal mother) might be illuminated through 
Shakespeare. 


While working in the Salem auction room following 
Captain Very’s death, he had often thought about 
Shakespeare and Hamlet. These thoughts were further 
stimulated by discussions with his early teachers, J. Fox 
Worcester and Henry K. Oliver, and later with Profes- 
sor Channing. Moreover, in recent years he had 
frequently reread the plays, especially his cherished 
Hamlet, and in heightened language he had often spoken 
to freshman students about Shakespeare. He had 
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familiarized himself too with contemporary criticism, 
especially that of the new German school, through his 
reading of the Schlegels, Mme. de Sta#l, Goethe, Col- 
eridge, and Carlyle. By 1837, therefore, when he was 
twenty-four years old, his unusually intimate preoc- 
cupation with Shakespeare had lasted some fifteen 
years. 


Whatever its psychological and emotional basis, this 
interest until 1837 lacked any avowed purpose. He had 
made only passing mention of Shakespeare and Hamlet 
in his self-revealing undergraduate essays. However, in 
September 1837, at a time when personal tensions 
seemed to be nearing a climax, his extended concern 
with Shakespeare and Hamlet was growing more 
incisive, and was occupying his thoughts more conspicu- 
ously. The remarkable confidence accompanying 
anticipations of a favorable outcome to his moral 
struggles led him to believe he could explain the sources 
of Shakespeare’s genius and penetrate the mysteries of 
Hamlet’s troubled spirit. In fact, he was rapidly moving 
toward the conclusion that by his own life he had 
consummated a “perfect [spiritual] union and relation- 
ship” with Shakespeare. This sacramental penetration 
into his works would enable him to “really see the same 
heaven and the same earth” Shakespeare had seen.” 


Once this extravagant transaction was completed he 
would be able to speak authoritatively of Shakespeare’s 
motives and intentions, and expose the dynamics of his 
mind and art merely by looking within himself. Thereby 
he thought he would be able to discover what was at 
the heart of Hamlet’s mystery. Actually, without real- 
izing it, Very was planning a brilliant tour de force. He 
would impute to Shakespeare many of his own ideas, 
ideas he had already worked out in preliminary form in 
earlier essays and in unrecorded probings of his own 
mind and personality. This imputation would enable 
him to discover that Hamlet had shared many of his 
own feelings and thoughts. 


Accordingly, upon his return to Cambridge after the 
self-illuminating trip to the White Mountains, his most 
urgent concern was not with Greek classes, or with the 
Divinity School, or even with his extramural studies in 
the modern German mode. Instead, on September 
fourth, coincident with his plan for exorcizing his 
demonic self, he withdrew from the College library 
William Hazlitt’s Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays 
and William Richardson’s Essays on Shakespeare; on 
September seventh, an edition of Hamler; on September 
seventeenth Nathan Drake’s convenient anthology of 
modern Shakespeare criticism and Lamb’s Shakespeare; 
and in succeeding months he read an Essay on Falstaff 
by Morgamor, an unidentified book Concerning Shakes- 
peare, and a volume from Edmund Malone’s edition of 
Shakespeare’s Works.* These were all indications of the 
new tactic by which he planned to overwhelm the 
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powerful forces working for the destruction of his God- 
serving instincts. His researches were compulsive, more 
symptomatic than substantial, and thus had little bear- 
ing on his attitude toward his subject. He was nearing 
the point of communion with Shakespeare when he 
need only recall his own inward experiences and relate 
them to the plays in order to account for the genius of 
the great dramatist. 


Before he could complete his studies of Shakespeare, 
his most recent spiritual adventures and the confidence 
they brought left their marks on his poetry. Some nine 
months after his imagination had transformed the harsh 
cynicism of Lydia Very into the fragile virtues of a 
fantasy-mother who could be loved without guilt and 
shame, he composed a companion-piece to “My 
Mother’s Voice,” entitled “The Voice of God.” In this 
poem, written in November 1837, Very directly 
confronted his recollections of childhood, and more ac- 
curately depicted the tone and beliefs prevailing in his 
Salem home. In his “infancy,” he wrote, he had been 
taught a sardonic doctrine, one which masked total 
disbelief by contemptuous references to Deity. The 
“Voice of God,” he was told in derision, was an “angry 
voice,” sounding only when thunder’s terrifying crash 
could be heard. The callous explanation, involving a 
man-hating Power which was “Throned Monarch o’er a 
guilty world” and exercised authority by hurling “bolts 
of ruin,” had saddened and frightened him. But much 
later, once he read “words of love” and heard utterances 
from the “sweet lips of nature,” he learned a “holier 
creed” than the mocking one he was taught as a child. 
What he had been directed to avoid and fear was actu- 
ally “my Father’s voice,” which filled the “wide-spread 
earth” as well as “heaven.” As a man intellectually free 
of former errors—but, at the time he wrote the poem, 
not realizing how much he still was emotionally tied to 
the past—he now knows that 


In all that stirs the human breast, 
That wakes to mirth or draws the tear, 
In passion’s storm or soul’s calm rest 
Alike the voice of God I hear. 


Only for those who remain “heedless” of God’s true 
Voice and Will does He sound in “thunder’s pealing 
wrath,” 


Winging the wanderer’s feet with fear 
To fly destruction’s flaming path. 


However, since by choice he at least is neither “heed- 
less” nor a “wanderer” from true belief, “God dwells no 
more afar from me.” His “Father” has an existence 
verifiable by perceptions which are not restricted to the 
findings of physical senses or to the superficial sort of 
rationality dependent upon them.” 


The qualities Very missed in his mother, Christian faith 
and prescience, mildness, self-composure, and a hope- 
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ful, trusting spirit, unexpectedly appeared at the end of 
1837, embodied in a poem about an anemone. Called 
“The Wind-Flower,” it was his first sonnet to fuse 
characteristics found later in his most successful poems. 
Deceptively simple in conception and movement, it 
patently was an act of sincerity, but one which avoided 
shallow prattle as well as disconcerting confessions of a 
more intimate sort. Unabashedly moral and pious 
without becoming tedious, it employed flat and some- 
what familiar language, kept from seeming prosy or 
trite by cultivated archaisms and sudden turns of 
delicate phrase and feeling. It was composed seemingly 
without the intrusion of deliberative thinking or 
conscious prosodic experiments and devices. What 
made this cluster of qualities and characteristics al! the 
more significant is that they were joined in the first of 
Very’s poems in which Jesus appeared. The presence of 
the Son in “The Wind-Flower,” even if on the poem’s 
periphery, foreshadowed an important direction many 
of his sonnets would take within a year. 


Thou lookest up with meek confiding eye 

Upon the clouded smile of April's face, 
Unharmed though Winter stands uncertain by 
Eyeing with jealous glance each opening grace. 
Thou trustest wisely! in thy faith arrayed 

More glorious thou than Israel’s wisest King; 
Such faith was his whom men to death betrayed 
As thine who hearest the timid voice of Spring 
While other flowers still hide them from her call 
Along the river’s brink and meadow bare; 

Thee will I seek beside the stony wall, 

And in thy tnist with childlike heart would share, 
O’erjoyed that in thy early leaves I find 

A lesson taught by him who loved all human kind.” 


The “lesson,” simple as it was, was nevertheless one 
Lydia Very refused to learn, or was having difficulty 
learning. In spite of her son’s inspired efforts to instruct 
her, she persisted in her peculiar ways and heterodox 
opinions. Her aggressiveness, her vehement loves and 
hates, her disregard for the normal conventions of 
society, her conviction that a vicious Providence had 
singled out her family and herself for undeserved 
misfortunes, her “coarse materialism,” and her long- 
standing “war with the world for Atheism’s sake,” was 
an impressive array of perversities. They seemed im- 
mune to all the spontaneous arguments, emotional pleas 
and urgent prayers, and threats of impending spiritual 
doom her agonized son could muster. 


At a time when her hardheartedness seemed unbearable, 
and Very’s turbulent mind sought relief in contemplat- 
ing the progress of his “sacrifice of Beauty,” the result 
was a sonnet. Printed in the Salem Observer one week 
after “The Wind-Flower” and entitled simply 
“Beauty,” it represented a symbolic encounter with the 
succubus he was trying to remove from consciousness. 
Startling even on its literal level, the experience was 
further heightened by what purported to be a total sur- 
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render of intellect, apparently a reference to the effect 
(whether actual or imaginary is not clear) of repressing 
rationality in the interest of God-given reason. Even if 
an invention, the pretense of will-lessness was enough 
to enhance his poetic awareness. At the age of twenty- 
four, after five years of study, writing, and struggle with 
discordant feelings, such maturity as he was to know as 
a poet was upon him. The emotional, intellectual, and 
artistic uncertainties of his earlier life and poetry had 
finally been overcome by an energy and patience 
scarcely discernible from genius. 


In “Beauty” experience was engaged and committed to 
poetry with assurance, sensitivity, and skill. He did not 
make explicit the natural characteristics of the beauty 
he was describing, but dealt with it in an allusive way. 
Only his responses are depicted. He is himself more 
fully realized than his supposed subject. Who or what 
initiated the series of images comprising the poem is 
unspecified, although the impression deliberately left is 
that he is celebrating his love for a woman, one who 
either had died or else was no longer available to him. 
The poem’s point of departure may not have been a 
particular woman at all, but women in general or the 
idea of woman (both of which he had renounced in ac- 
cordance with his “sacrifice of Beauty”)—which of 
course would include the physical presence of Lydia 
Very. 


The poem’s form is that of the English sonnet, except 
that the thematic division into octave and sestet was 
borrowed from the Italian. This was the modification 
(without the concluding Alexandrine) he had used so 
successfully in “To the Canary Bird.” In “Beauty,” 
however, it sustained the release of frustrations which 
were oppressing him. 


I gazed upon thy face,—and beating life 

Once stilled its sleepless pulses in my breast, 
And every thought whose being was a strife 
Each iw its silent chamber sank to rest; 

I was not, save it were a thought of thee, 

The world was but a spot where thou hadst trod, 
From every star thy glance seemed fixed on me, 
Almost J loved thee better than my God. 

And still 1 gaze—but “tis a holier thought 

Than that in which my spirit lived before, 

Each star a purer ray of love has caught, 

Earth wears a lovelier robe than then it wore, 
And every lamp that bums around thy shrine 

Is fed with fire whose fountain is Divine.* 


While Very had given himself totally to Beauty—once 
physically, then spiritually—his relinquishment of his 
sensible intellect modified all subsequent emotions and 
sensations involving the original experience. The impact 
of Beauty was so overwhelming that, so far as the poem 
is concerned, the poet subsequently had no real exist- 
ence, his life no real meaning, except what was allowed 
him by his encounter with Beauty. She had gained so 
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terrifying a hold upon him that she threatened to 
displace his fundamental pieties: “Almost I loved thee 
better than my God.” From this self-immolation evolved 
a heterodoxical adoration, a love more sacred than 
profane, more appropriate to worship of Mary than to 
any worldly feminine or maternal principle: 


And every lamp that burns around thy shrine 
is fed with fire whose fountain is divine. 


Thoughts had become lamps, strife had become flame, 
and the silent chamber of the heart a reliquary. 


Most of the important themes and ideas discovered dur- 
ing Very’s extra-Harvard studies from 1833 to 1836 
converged in this sonnet. From Mackintosh and Butler 
derives the moral principle underlying reflection, from 
Monboddo, the anti-sensationalist idea of the mind freed 
from physical dependence; from Paley, the relation of 
nature (here prefigured as Beauty) to God; from Chan- 
ning, the moral greatness made possible by sacrifice, 
and fulfilled by dedication and love of God; from By- 
ron, spiritual redemption achieved in the present through 
an intense awareness of natural beauty; from Coleridge, 
the effect of a transforming imagination free to work 
upon reality in order to evoke a sense of reality in oth- 
ers; from Lieber, the spiritual efficacy of natural 
phenomena; from Wordsworth, the lasting peace brought 
by moral sentiments; and from Emerson, the use of 
outward existence for an inward confrontation between 
God and oneself. 


But the sonnet is more than a recapitulation of Very’s 
apprenticeship. It is more than a symbol of his achiev- 
ing maturity. It is a poem valuable in itself, one marked 
by the excitement which accompanies swift self- 
realization. In it experience was finally engaged and 
committed in a form which allowed Very to speak with 
conviction and skill. Once the profundity of the emo- 
tions giving rise to the poem is acknowledged, it fol- 
lows that in form and content “Beauty” looks forward 
to most of the poems upon which Very’s reputation as a 
poet is to be based. With “Beauty” his quest for poetry 
was finally concluded, opening up for him a two-year 
period of remarkable creativity, whose impetus sustained 
him as a poet for several additional years, until the 
beginning of extended intellectual and emotional decline 
in 1841. 


The poems of 1837 support his contention that the 
character and art of the artist are inseparably fused. As 
he himself gained confidence in his ability to overcome 
the threats to his spiritual well-being, and to overcome 
them soon, his poems and sonnets were finding the 
form and sense which would carry them close to great- 
ness. His life and his work replenished each other, 
bringing both to what shortly would become memorable 
levels of intensity and drama. During 1838 and 1839 
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his activities as a man and a poet earned for him a 
distinctive place in the literary and cultural world of 
New England, where for a time he contributed to its 
intellectual and emotional excitements. Although he 
intended only to prepare for the salvation of his soul] 
preliminary to effecting the salvation of his mother’s, 
without realizing it he was accomplishing something 
more, perhaps something more important. He was 
equipping himself for participation as an equal in a bril- 
liant circle of men and women who were trying in their 
various ways to save American society from itself. 


* e 


Susan Burley was Salem’s most prominent bluestock- 
ing. An ageless spinster and indefatigable leader of the 
town’s fashionably intellectual society, she was 
completely devoted to Salem's cultural life. Reputed to 
be its “cleverest hostess,” she had the knack of discover- 
ing talent even among the town’s most solitary men 
and women, and introducing them to the circle of more 
gregarious friends who regularly attended her Saturday 
evening receptions, Around the quaintly carved fireplace 
in her drawing room gathered individuals who enjoyed 
books and informed talk. At informal “readings” 
conducted in her home, this “highly educated woman” 
who corresponded with Emerson often entertained her 
friends with “free” translations from the German. A 
kindly woman too, her “wise counsel” and “clear 
insight” were frequently at the disposal of intimates. 
Whatever sympathy, encouragement, and patronage they 
needed, she gladly dispensed.” 


It would have been impossible for Jones Very to escape 
notice by this “wonderfully wise lady” and her circle of 
friends, even had he wished to. His distinguished record 
as an undergraduate, his reputation as a serious but 
atypical Divinity School student, his success as Har- 
vard’s Tutor in Greek, his local renown as a poet with 
more than thirty poems printed in the Salem Observer 
since 1833, and the enthusiastic reports brought back 
by young men of the town enrolled at Harvard could 
not long be ignored by Miss Burley. Very was giving 
Salem reason to be proud, and this was sufficient 
grounds for her interest in him. Moreover, he now 
desired such favor and company as she afforded. The 
prospect of complete self-conquest led him to seek ad- 
ditional opportunities for exercising newly won 
confidence in himself. His expanding emotional and 
intellectual capabilities made an enlarged field of activ- 
ity essential for his further development as a man and a 
poet. A sense of some special mission, still undefined, 
was unfolding. He knew he needed a public platform or 
an equivalent by which to make personal contact with 
an audience larger than that provided by Harvard fresh- 
man classes and the student following he had already 
cultivated. 
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The only obstacle to his admission into the genteel 
world guarded by Miss Burley had been Lydia Very’s 
willful rejection of the Christian community. Her ec- 
centricities and godlessness were not forgotten or 
forgiven by the good people of Salem. However, when 
her son, contrary to her widely known beliefs and 
disbeliefs, joined Salem’s North Church in 1836, he 
seemed to be publicly repudiating the sins of a notori- 
ous mother, and he thereby overcame whatever moral 
and social objections remained to his inclusion in the 
polite world of Miss Burley. He welcomed her advances 
and accepted her invitation to join her friends in 
evenings devoted to literate talk. Under her auspices ar- 
rangements were concluded with the Board of Manag- 
ers of the Salem Lyceum for Very to participate as 
eighth speaker in the 1837-1838 lecture series.* 


One of Susan Burley’s closest friends had recently 
returned to Salem after an absence of several years. 
Elizabeth Palmer Peabody had been away in Boston 
where she assisted Bronson Alcott with his Temple 
School experiment in educating young children. When 
she leamed that a Salem neighbor whom she had never 
met was scheduled to lecture on epic poetry during the 
last week of December, her curiosity was aroused—as 
much by Miss Burley’s account of the lecturer as by his 
subject.* However, she was not (she thought) moved by 
the possibility of uncovering another candidate for her 
gallery of promising young men. She was still too much 
involved emotionally with the consequences of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s first visit to the Peabody home 
six weeks earlier. Nevertheless she looked forward to 
the evening of December 27, 1837. 


Accompanied by her father, Elizabeth Peabody arrived 
early at the boxlike classical building which was the 
Lyceum Hall. She saw the speaker standing alone on 
the platform, awkwardly staring ahead into the rows of 
as yet unfilled seats. He presented a tall, lean figure. 
His high forehead was partly concealed by long, straight 
hair combed forward and to the side. His eyes were 
dark and glistening; his mouth small, with thin, tightly 
pressed lips. High cheekbones and a square, firm chin 
were covered by taut, sailow flesh, making his face 
seem pinched and mask-like. His appearance was strik- 
ing rather than handsome, severe rather than friendly. 
Above him, making a sharp contrast, spread a graceful 
mural depicting Apollo ushering in the mom. Elizabeth 
Peabody took a front seat and stared at Very’s gaunt, 
expressionless face. She was puzzled. Even before he 
began to speak she became increasingly aware of the 
distance separating him from the semicircular tier of 
auditors, He was a lonely person, she was sure, and he 
seemed uncomfortable amid his isolation. 


After listening for more than an hour to the frail, raspy 
voice speak with surprising authority about Homer, Vir- 
gil, Dante, Milton, and Coleridge, she was not quite 
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certain of her original resolve not to become entangled 
once again with a man in whom she detected some rare 
genius. At moments, as he spoke with deep feeling 
about matters which apparently were most important to 
him, she thought she noticed a sweet but restrained 
smile upon his face. His was a strange performance, 
combining nervousness with confidence. She realized 
that the quality of his voice betrayed his conviction that 
what he was saying was true; yet she was aware of 
some intense emotional commitment which went 
beyond the apparent themes of his lecture. In the man- 
ner as well as in the content of his talk, she thought she 
detected a man of sensitive intellect and feeling. 
Therefore, whatever her original reservations before 
entering the Hall, a chronic, well-intentioned impulse to 
ease the discomfort of others (real, or only imagined) 
stirred her. She was a woman whose capacity for love, 
not merely for kindness, was unlimited. 


When the lecture was finished Very “stood for a mo- 
ment—uncertain, shy, and embarrassed.” Elizabeth sud- 
denly rose from her seat and before she realized what 
she was saying, she had asked him to go home with 
her. He grasped her outstretched hand “like a drowning 
man a straw,” and gratefully accepted the invitation. As 
she walked home with him she expressed her “delight” 
in the lecture and her desire “to hear his thought on all 
the current subjects of the day, which were mainly the 
transcendental topics.” She was pleased but not 
surprised to find “he was an enthusiastic listener to Mr. 
Emerson,” and he told her “he was writing upon 
Shakespeare, who had, he thought, betrayed his 
individual spiritual experience in Hamlet.” From the 
beginning Elizabeth was struck by the intensity of his 
conversation, especially later that evening when he 
explained his theory that Shakespeare’s genius was 
imperfect because it was incomplete. Hamlet, he told 
her, in spite of its abundant energy, 


was the utterance of a man who had looked through all 
human knowledge yet without being sure of the divine 
knowledge which complements it—in order to give the 
mind peace—and the highest power. He was the 
consciousness of Nature but not the full consciousness 
of man, . . . He was possessed by the Universe— 
perfectly—but did not possess it. This was his differ- 
ence from Christ, To the perfect impartiality of Shakes- 
peare to whom all things were equally interesting 
because they existed, and who painted the fool and the 
villain with equal interest because they existed, Christ 
adds love of a morally discriminating yet spiritually 
redemptive character.”” 


Of devout but independent temperament—sufficiently 
independent to juxtapose Shakespeare and Christ—still 
Very did not impress Elizabeth Peabody that evening as 
being either “excited” or “mystical.” Rather he seemed 
to be saying, in startling fashion she admitted, that 
“every Christian was bound to have, or could have, if 
he were sincere, this impartial appreciation of his fel- 
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low creatures.” Both Shakespeare and Jesus were neces- 
sary for man’s fulfillment and redemption. Neither 
genius alone, nor virtue alone, represent man’s highest 
possibilities. The sensitivities of the poet and the saint 
must be reconciled: love of what is must be coupled 
with love of what is good if man is ever to overcome 
his sinfulness, 


As soon as Very left the Peabody house Elizabeth wrote 
to Emerson about her unexpectedly refreshing experi- 
ence. She “begged him to send for Mr. Very at once 
and make his personal acquaintance and have him 
lecture.” The introduction of rare strangers to each other 
was her most extravagant indulgence, certainly her 
emotional fulfillment, and almost her career. At her 
recommendation Emerson proceeded with the necessary 
arrangements.” 


The scope if not the direction of Very’s life was af- 
fected by the consequences of his Salem lecture. 
Whenever time could be spared from Harvard duties he 
returned to Salem’s Charter Street for visits with 
Elizabeth. Both wished to continue their discussion of 
the “transcendental topics.” Very regularly told her of 
his progress with the “Shakespeare Essay” he had 
begun, and she in turn told him about friends she 
thought might interest him, William Ellery Channing 
(whose secretary she had been), Bronson Alcott, and of 
course Emerson.” 


Since Very was not the only frequent caller at the Pea- 
body house, it was inevitable that sooner or later he 
would meet Nathaniel Hawthorne. A day or two after 
Very’s Lyceum appearance, Elizabeth brought together 
her two “new treasures.” They took an immediate but 
tentatively reserved liking to each other. On the evening 
of January 3, 1838 the pair called at the Peabody house 
to escort Elizabeth to the Lyceum lecture. Sarah Free- 
man Clarke, who was then a houseguest at Charter 
Street, remembered many years later that Hawthorne, 
“shrouded in a cloak, Byronic and very handsome, 
looked gloomy, or perhaps only shy.” Very’s presence 
was overshadowed by that of his companion, but Sarah 
Clarke—briefed earlier by Elizabeth—already knew 
that he had written “remarkably spiritual” poems which 
“savored of Swedenborg.”” 


On Hawthorne’s part, as might be expected, the friend- 
ship never reached intimacy. Very however was looking 
to him for more than a casual acquaintance. Although 
he once told Sophia Peabody how much he delighted in 
the Twice-Told Tales, it was not as author that he sought 
out Hawthome.” He wanted to penetrate Hawthorne’s 
polite exterior and touch the depths of his heart. In a 
moment of exasperation with Very’s persistence, Haw- 
thorne complained that Very “wants a brother,” and a 
brother Hawthome was to no man—as Herman Melville 
later learned to his sorrow. They met frequently, 
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however, not only in the Peabody parlor but also in the 
more fashionable drawing rooms of Miss Burley and 
Mrs. Caleb Foote. Very also called at Hawthorne’s 
home. Since he came without formal invitation, he 
scarcely endeared himself to the members of that 
privacy-loving household.” 


While Hawthorne for the most part was treating Very 
with gentlemanly indulgence, his future wife was much 
more responsive and did not conceal her enthusiasm. 
Sophia Peabody became interested in Very as soon as 
he began to call upon her older sister. Since she had 
been unable to attend the “Epic Poetry” lecture because 
of her uncertain health, she waited expectantly for the 
May issue of the Christian Examiner which printed it.” 
An impressionable, pampered semi-invalid of artistic 
temperament and partial to the gossamer, dreamy side 
of Transcendentalism, Sophia Peabody soon was refer- 
ring to Very as “our High Priest of Nature.” 


But of all the members of the Burley-Peabody- 
Hawthorne circle, it was with Elizabeth Peabody herself 
that Very was closest. Once, during their frequent 
conversations about the “transcendental topics,” he 
indicated interest in Emerson’s remarks on “Great Men” 
and told her that he was already familiar with some of 
his lectures on biography. She promised to obtain cop- 
ies from Emerson himself.* But she was uneasy. As she 
came to know Very better and learned the details of his 
“family history,” of his early voyages with Captain 
Very, his “rapid fitting for college and remarkable career 
there,” and that he was “in the habit of preaching” to 
his Greek classes, she began to worry about his 
forthcoming meeting with Emerson. She knew from her 
own experience that Emerson was restrained and forma} 
even with his closest friends. Friendship, for him, had 
an intellectual rather than personal basis. He was, he 
himself admitted, “cold at the surface” where persons 
touch, but tender at the core where ideas were gener- 
ated.” Consequently she anticipated difficulties. Strang- 
ers, even “rare” ones, did not always endure Emerson- 
ian hospitality without some discomfort, particularly if 
they preached to him. 


So eagerly did Very want close personal attachments 
that he tended to be insistent, even dogmatic in his talk, 
and therefore was a difficult companion. Completely 
open and artless in conversation, Very possessed a 
sincerity which led him to talk about himself and his 
work in most emphatic, seemingly grandiose terms. His 
sincerity, therefore, could be as exasperating as Emer- 
son's aloofness, Very expected immediate, overt 
responses, unmistakable signs that what he was and 
what he was saying and doing were more than politely 
tolerated. Because his hortatory tone seemed to invite 
the charge that he had an exaggerated sense of his own 
importance, Elizabeth Peabody feared his confident 
egotism—even though not a self-distorting pose—might 
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alienate Emerson before any intellectual basis for friend- 
ship could be disclosed. 


Three months after his appearance at the Salem Lyceum, 
on April 4, 1838, Very descended upon Concord and 
delivered his Epic Poetry lecture at the Concord Ly- 
ceum.™ On this occasion he met Emerson and took din- 
ner with his family. (This was the usual reception for 
lecturers at Concord since Emerson was embarrassed 
by the small fee allowed by the town, ten dollars.)” 
Before and after the lecture they had leisure for talk. 
And, judging from Emerson’s comments afterward, they 
spoke on Very’s own terms: that is, about dramatic and 
epic poetry, about Elizabethans and Greeks, about 
Christian and pagan poetry, about the differences 
between romantic and classic modes, and of course 
about Shakespeare and Jesus. Very doubtless also told 
his host what he had already told Elizabeth Peabody—of 
his plans for discussing Shakespeare. He acknowledged 
“how difficult it was, by a moral and spiritual effort, to 
see with the impartiality of Shakespeare —But Shakes- 
peare’s insight . . . was natural, not spiritual—.” 
Shakespeare “did not realize personally that he saw 
with Him who sends his rain on just and unjust.” The 
imperfections of Shakespearean drama, Very said, were 
due to reliance upon “natural insight.” Moreover, Very 
explained to Emerson that he was himself trying to 
acquire what Shakespeare lacked, the relationship with 
God which he called “Identification with Christ.” He 
confessed that he was seeking to perform a “spiritual 
act’ of his own, one which would allow him “to see 
what was im man,” not merely as Shakespeare had done, 
but as Christ had done. And armed with this Christ-ian 
vision, which was a consequence of being “hidden in 
Christ,” he would see the reality which was Shakes- 
peare shining through the plays. Thereby the qualities 
of his genius and of its relationship with Hamlet would 
be revealed—in much the same way as God had been 
revealed to the ancient prophets.* 


If Very’s notebook entries at this time are any indica- 
tion, Very must have told Emerson much more besides. 
He wrote: 


We ate too fond of directing that which we should only 
lend our hand to forward. . . . To abstain from one 
expense that our selfishness may flow broader and 
deeper in some other channel is a mark of no vit- 
tue. . . . Human actions are but sounds of different 
pitches, the strong and the weak heard at equal distance 
each concurfring] in the same sublime harmony, . . . 
God is without form and length of days—A Spirit 
whose only manifestation is all form. . . . We too 
often apply to the next world for a remedy which was 
intended to be found in this. . . . We have but just 
begun to leam the sublime doctrines of our reli- 
gion. .. . The passion for that which is extraordi- 
nary—both in men and events . . . is derived from the 
small degree to which the will is submitted to the soul’s 
true impulses.* 


VERY 
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Emerson understood enough of what Very told him to 
know he wanted “so remarkable an acquaintance” to 
return to Concord soon.” He was delighted at having 
received “true and high satisfaction” from both lecture 
and conversation. Near the end of their first meeting 
Emerson inscribed the copy of Nature which Very had 
purchased eighteen months earlier and had carried to 
Concord. “Harfmony] Of Man With Nature Must Be 
Reconciled With God” accurately summarized the 
import of their conversation, indicating the area of their 
agreement as it appeared to Emerson.” 


The next moming he wrote to thank Elizabeth Peabody 
for her “sagacity” in detecting “such wise men as Mr. 
Very.” His appreciation was not perfunctory. He “heart- 
ily” congratulated himself for “being as it were anew in 
such company.” Very had affected him in a strange 
way. How, precisely, he was not sure, but he felt radi- 
cally different from having spent time with the energetic 
young man. Emerson’s puzzlement may have been due 
to the mixture of the familiar and the strange in Very’s 
distinctive ideas. Perhaps he was reluctant to admit to 
himself that he had glimpsed something of the daimon 
of the “Great Man” in Very. Perhaps he heard only 
echoes of his own thoughts transformed by a personal- 
ity quite unlike his own. There was something vital and 
exciting about Very which made Emerson feel emotion- 
ally charged by his experience. To the gratification of 
Very’s expectations and the relief of Elizabeth Pea- 
body’s fears, he made clear that he was looking forward 
to their future encounters. 


Emerson had not long to wait before meeting him again. 
Very turned up unexpectedly at Concord a few days 
later with several Harvard friends and Professor Felton. 
Emerson judged the occasion notable enough to invite 
Henry Thoreau, Rockwood Hoar, and the local minister, 
Barzillai Frost, to join his unexpected guests.“ While so 
large a company may have dulled the edge of Very’s 
gift for unsettling use of the language of piety, Emerson 
once again was intrigued by what he said. He considered 
it “a curious commentary on society that the expression 
of a devout sentiment by any young man who lives in 
society strikes me with surprise and has all the air and 
effect of genius; as when Jones Very spoke of ‘sin’ and 
of ‘love,’ and so on.’ His second visit, coming just 
three months before Emerson was to deliver his Ad- 
dress at the Divinity School, cheered Emerson as much 
as his first, That he had begun to “conceive hopes” for 
America at this time (less than two weeks after he had 
agreed to speak to the graduating class), was in part, 
Emerson admitted, due to the dramatic impact Very 
twice had made upon him.” To hear a Harvard divinity 
student sounding so unlike a student of Harvard divin- 
ity was reassuring. It was a hopeful sign, finding the 
moral sentiments of this enthusiastic nonconformist 
thriving in that center of higher conformity. Very’s abil- 
ity to live in “society” without being infected by what 
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was worst and most characteristic of that “society” 
confirmed Emerson’s decision to further stimulate the 
culture of such uncommon growths. Very thus uninten- 
tionally encouraged the rigorous attack upon effete 
Christianity Emerson was planning. 


The search for spiritual vision which Very had discussed 
with him in connection with Shakespeare brought with 
it moral insight capable of penetrating the mysterious 
heart of things, and was not unlike the perpetual revela- 
tion central to the remarks Emerson finally delivered at 
Cambridge on July fifteenth. Although Emerson unwit- 
tingly had been at work on that Address for at least six 
years, ever since his resignation from Boston’s Second 
Church in 1832, the sudden but welcome intrusion of 
Jones Very into his life at this juncture, not once but 
twice, spurred him to make the most of the opportunity 
awaiting him at the Divinity School. He could not fail 
to notice the way Very seemed to deliberately reject the 
Christian mythus fostered by historical Christianity: 
Very was seeking divine revelation and redemption 
within himself. Moreover, his intention to apply the 
inward resources of faith (by identifying himself with 
Christ and concealing himself in Christ) to an act of 
literary analysis and criticism, seemed to Emerson a 
legitimate extension of the spiritual independence he 
would urge in his Address. As Very explained it, and as 
Emerson understood it, the study of Shakespeare now 
in preparation was an act of the spirit rather than of the 
sense-preoccupied and rationalizing mind; thus he 
would be able to draw upon the energies of God avail- 
able within him, in a manner as miraculous and natural 
as the acts of the historical Jesus. The timely presence 
of Jones Very in Concord in April 1838, consequently, 
provided further evidence for the rightness of what Em- 
erson was intending to tell the young men entering the 
active Christian ministry. 


These two visits to Concord were also important for 
Very—actually more important for him than for Emer- 
son. Not only did they mark the beginning of a complex 
friendship which shortly came to have special signifi- 
cance for him, but the beginning too of an ambiguous 
association with the so-called Transcendentalists, that 
group of theological, social, and literary radicals who 
comprised the most conspicuous group of intellectuals 
in America. 


Following publication the first week in May of “Epic 
Poetry” in the Christian Examiner, Emerson introduced 
Very to members of the Transcendental Ciub. In the 
middle of May Very attended his first meeting of this 
informal group, at the Medford home of Caleb Stetson. 
There he met Frederic Henry Hedge, George Ripley, 
Bronson Alcott, Theodore Parker, John Sullivan Dwight, 
and Cyrus Bartol. Since all had read or heard of Very’s 
essay-lecture by then, there may have been preliminary 
discussion of his distinctions between epic and dramatic 
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forms and of classic and romantic attitudes; but the 
meeting itself was devoted to other matters. The men 
discussed, in the conversational manner customary, the 
“question of Mysticism,” and Very contributed his share 
of “wit and talent.” While no detailed account has been 
preserved, it is known that remarks were made about 
the celationship between mysticism and Christianity. 
Since at least indirectly much that Very had been telling 
both Elizabeth Peabody and Emerson of his attempt to 
submerge himself in the spirit of Christ for his Shakes- 
peare investigations was relevant to the discussion, it is 
likely he was an active participant.* 


A timely notebook entry made sometime in May 
indicated the Pauline-Augustinian direction of his 
religious commitments, and suggests the position he 
adopted for the purposes of the discussion and the 
impact he must have made on the other participants: 


As physical activity diminishes and mental activity 
increases, language ceases to address the senses for we 
no longer follow objects with the body but with the 
mind, and our terms are drawn from feeling or reflec- 
tion and not from sensation or perception. . . . Were 
we true to our spiritual progress we should find that 
life was not the tame and unromantic scene it is too 
often felt to be, that there were battles still as severe in 
our daily path as any fought hand to hand, a hunger 
and thirst of the soul as real to endure as ever the body 
felt and desert as wide and desolate to pass. But these 
are presented to the soul which, sunk in the flesh, heeds 
them not as realities, and they pass away and are forgot- 
ten while we throw ourselves back upon the physical 
life . . . content with this life merely and with the self- 
ish pleasure of being free of all toil and endurance. 
This is the state of mind from which we should continu- 
ally pray to be aroused that our bodies may be kept in 
subjection so that we may live purely as spiritual be- 
ings.* 


As the conversation spun out in Stetson’s parlor, to 
himself if not to those assembled Very recounted his 
own struggles with his wayward “self,” and his desire 
for more-than-natural insight into human and non- 
human nature. During his undergraduate days he had 
undergone a painful attempt to “justify” his soul, and 
had subsequently undergone a change of heart which 
left him with the conviction that “God is all,” and 
therefore he “ought to have no will” of his own. But 
what happiness he then found was temporary, giving 
way to a sense of his own inadequacy, which in turn 
led him into conflict with his still refractory nature. 
However, he came to realize that the power of his 
inward “enemy,” his own selfish will, indeed was fad- 
ing. Therefore he was hopeful of the outcome and happy 
in the confidence that through him God's will would 
someday be done. 


This was his status, even as the meeting came to a close. 
Seven months later, in spite of the group’s discussion, 
Very insisted that he “had no expectation” at that time 
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of undergoing “any other change” in his spiritual condi- 
tion. Somewhat surprisingly for a reader of Lady Stan- 
hope and the History of Enthusiasm, he added that he 
had “never. . . heard of any other.” 


During the next two months Very continued to show the 
effects of the attention paid him by Elizabeth Peabody. 
In June 1838 his was the first name on the subscription 
list circulated by Charles Stearns Wheeler for the 
American edition of Carlyle’s Critical and Miscel- 
laneous Essays, brought out under the auspices of Em- 
erson.“' By July he had already gained the reputation 
for being “one of those self-sustained individuals . . . 
remarkable for always speaking the truth and for believ- 
ing in an Inward Voice.”* At Professor Channing’s 
house he had a long discussion with the elder Richard 
Henry Dana, famous for his lectures on Shakespeare. 
Dana thought Very “talked well and connectedly.” He 
was especially impressed with his “remarkable mental 
intensity.” Very seemed to him to be “all Love—-God 
was a sort of atmosphere of Love which transfused 
itself through him and over all things.”* By this time 
too it was generally known that he was one of those 
“fine young men who engaged in high debate” with 
Emerson.” His heterodox piety, his perceptiveness and 
talent for confident judgment, his candor and earnest- 
ness, all had been impressive, and were welcomed and 
encouraged by those of the Transcendental persuasion. 


During this period near the end of his second year of 
Harvard teaching (June 1838), when his “enemy” was 
gradually yielding and he “went on rejoicing to the 
close,” he felt as if he were going about all his engage- 
ments “without any interest in them” that was actually 
his own. This non-reflective performance of duty, born 
of love and self-denial, made him “very happy.” He had 
“so long persevered in this course” that it “wrought 
out” for him “much peace and content.” He was finding 
happiness through “simply trying to do and think 
good”—in accordance with his sou!’s “true impulses.” 
He had, he believed, “nothing more to give up” which 
was distinctively his own. He had “given all” that was 
in his power to give, although he would not know this 
until several additional months passed. He “supposed 
that this state was to be made permanent by all the 
future relations of a life . . . not yet experienced.’* 


Family circumstances which had once made him almost 
desperate were being transformed in the process, the 
changes occurring within himself. He was relieving the 
guilt centering around his father’s death and his anxiety 
about his mother’s life by looking beyond the facts of 
pain to the truths which stretched out from them. In 
impersonal terms which were relevani to others besides 
himself, he described what was involved: 


Why these separations of father from son, brother and 
sister, friend from friend, with which space and time 
are filled? Why loss upon loss, disease upon disease, 
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decay upon decay? Was it merely that we might sigh 
for their loss or that a Love might be thence born 
embracing life, death, decay, in its arms? That we might 
be bom again widening our love from that of an earthiy 
parent to that of a spiritual one who is without form, 
whose love cannot but be universal for it is that of a 
Spirit. . . . There is ever a deeper question than how 
to cure our grief or trouble—it is why are we disturbed 
or sorrow at all? Why is it that Time and Space and 
Death have this dominion over us? Is it not that we are 
living with our friends in the flesh and not in the 
spirit? . . . It is in spirit alone we live, . . . with a 
life deeper than death—It is the earthly buildings we 
cherish that causes our grief.* 


Therefore, within a half year of his meeting with 
Elizabeth Peabody at the Salem Lyceum, Very was 
showing signs of having established himself on a new 
basis, and of having made contact with that intellectual 
and emotional world whose capital was neither Salem 
nor Cambridge. The life “not yet experienced” seemed 
hopeful and carefree. Beginning with his “sacrifice of 
Beauty” in 8835, he had managed to cut himself off 
from all the “earthly buildings” (including his mother’s) 
that might cause him grief. He responded to his changed 
circumstances during the spring and summer of 1838 
by writing six of his most beautiful sonnets. 


These poems, written between April and August, all 
derive from the same experience, however much their 
apparent subjects and attitudes seem to differ. Each 
disclosed a constant state of mind, and was not intended 
primarily to celebrate the means by which that disclo- 
sure was made to the reader. Very’s main concern was 
the experiencing self, not what is experienced. The ever- 
present “I” of the sonnets is the most important ele- 
ment. The poems are essentially psychological, con- 
cerned with that level of experience to which Very 
referred when in his Christian Examiner version of 
“Epic Poetry” he spoke of the “mental struggles” 
preceding action which cause “outward actions” to lose 
their “grandeur.”” These, then, are poems written from 
the advantage of the inward struggle seemingly 
concluded. 


Only incidentally, and in a special sense, are they also 
love poems. The literal beauty of Nature is apparent 
throughout the period of conflict but dissolves as the 
conflict (with its accompanying sorrow and grief) 
passes. Time is the principle governing the world of 
that beauty, and is a destructive principle. But through 
the disease and decay of the material order—ministered 
to by Time, that “far-reaching idea”—-comes an aware- 
ness of a moral order, where virtue succeeds beauty as 
the supreme quality. Love of what is, consequently, ex- 
ists simultaneously with love of what is good—when 
natural forms are loved as embodiments of God’s will. 


Everything in the natural world, Very was convinced at 
the time he wrote these six sonnets, participates in the 
adumbration of God’s existence. Just as the “I” continu- 
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ally shines through the sonnets, so the indwelling God 
continually shines through the natural landscape in 
which “I” moves. However, in several instances the 
insight possessed by Jones Very when he wrote the 
poems was deliberately withheld from “I.” This “I” 
therefore is fictive, an “invention,” not an autobiographi- 
cal projection. 


The love projected in “The Beauty Fades” is an 
organic growth. This bloom, which sprouts from the 
stalk of beauty, ts a love unstable as the beauty bearing 
it. Both are subject to Time. The Lord of Impermanence 
is an inexorable god who brings forth life from death, 
only to breed death from life. The rain and sun are his 
agents, making growth possible, but thereby leading to 
disintegration. Cyclical decay then is Time’s inflexible 
law, and the beauty and love regulated by it are not 
only futile but dangerous: the ugliness of decay is the 
disguised fact of beauty. Ultimately the love for 
Nature’s beauty is painful, for the lover’s hopes are 
continually frustrated by the rhythm of Time. The mar- 
riage with beauty is futile, even if it could be consum- 
mated, because it cannot extricate her from Time’s 
destructive grasp. 


Thy beauty fades and with it too my love, 

For ’twas the self-same stalk that bore its flower; 

Soft fell the rain, and breaking from above 

The sun looked out upon our nuptial hour, 

Aad I had thought forever by thy side 

With bursting buds of hope in youth to dwell, 

But one by one Time strewed thy petals wide, 

And every bope’s wan look a grief can tell: 

For I had thoughtless lived beneath his sway, 

Who like a tyrant dealeth with us ail, 

Crowning each rose, though rooted on decay, 

With charms that shall the spirit’s love enthral, 

And for a season turn the soul’s pure eyes 

From virtue’s changeless bloom that time and death 
defies.* 


Transient beauty, therefore, is the enemy of the soul, 
distracting it from its proper love, virtue. The good is 
the spiritual equivalent of the beautiful and is immune 
to the deadly claims of Time. Although renounced 
(“sacrificed,” Very would have said in his expanded 
language of piety), the joys of natural love are not 
renounced with bitterness. The fading of beauty is a 
natural act, but also one of spiritual liberation for the 
lover, for it makes possible his permanent and fertile 
union with virtue. Gaiety therefore imbues the poem, 
justified by the implied vision of the sweeter but 
unspecified joys of virtue’s bloom, that spiritual blos- 
som which too is love, but less fragile and exempt from 
Time, 


While the second poem, “The Columbine,” begins at 
the point where the first leaves off, a shift in attitude 
has taken place. Although the limitations and dangers 
of the love of natural beauty were intellectually 
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comprehended in “Thy Beauty Fades,” the sacrifice of 
beauty has become only verbal through lack of will to 
effect renunciation. The anticipated joys of the nuptial 
hour are irresistible, even given knowledge they are 
“rooted on decay”: 


Still, still my eye will gaze long fixed on thee, 

Till I forget that I am called a man, 

And at thy side fast-rooted seem to be, 

And the breeze comes my cheek with thine to fan. 

Upon this craggy hill our life shall pass, 

A life of summer days and summer joys, 

Nodding our honey-bells mid pliant grass 

In which the bee half hid his time employs; 

And here we’ll drink with thirsty pores the rain, 

And turn dew-sprinkled to the rising sun, 

And look when in the flaming west again 

His orb across the heaven its path has run; 

Here, left in darkness on the rocky steep, 

My weary eyes shall close like folding flowers in 
sleep. 


When read in conjunction with “Thy Beauty Fades,” it 
is evident that this poem depicts spiritual death, the loss 
of all sense of distinctive humanity. Having been 
transformed into an amorphous natural fact by the 
failure of his human will, the lover is not substantially 
different from any other natural fact. No feeling of guilt 
and no awareness that the soul has been betrayed inform 
the poem because the existence of the soul has been 
denied. The summer rain and sun which had presided at 
the wedding of beauty in the first poem reappear, but 
the “T” of the poem is now natural man subject to Time, 
and his beloved now is the seductive columbine, not 
some formless abstraction. Her lover responds automati- 
cally and naturally while lying beside her, finally losing 
consciousness in sleep as darkness succeeds light. The 
wedding night has been vicariously and innocently 
celebrated, all passion spent, and the wide-open, gazing 
eyes of the opening line are closing as the sonnet ends. 


The third of the poems written shortly after Very’s two 
meetings with Emerson is called simply “Nature.” It 
explains and resolves the contradictory attitudes implicit 
in “Thy Beauty Fades” and “The Columbine.” Here 
not beauty is loved, nor the beautiful columbine, but 
these and more: what is is loved, and what is finally is 
discovered by the open-eyed, gazing lover transported 
by the river of Time to be the mirrored locus of God. 
(In April Very had said that God was “A Spirit whose 
only manifestation is all form.”)* The sky, which 
embraces all of Nature, when reflected in the ocean is 
seen no longer as the sky, but as heaven—as a spiritual 
rather than natural fact. As Very had predicted in the 
marginalia in his copy of Nature, “looking steadfastly 
at Nature or a scene in it” (p. 64), does indeed open up 
startling visions of God. 


Nature! my love for thee is deeper far 
Than strength of words though spirit-born can tell; 
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For while I gaze they seem my soul to bar, 
That in thy widening streams would onward swell 
Bearing thy mirrored beauty on its breast,— 
Now, through thy lonely haunts unseen to glide, 
A motion that scarce knows itself from rest, 
With pictured flowers and branches on its tide; 
Then, by the noisy city’s frowning wall, 

Whose armed heights within its waters gleam, 
To rush with answering voice to ocean’s call, 
And mingle with the deep its swollen stream, 
Whose boundless bosom’s calm alone can hold, 
That heaven of glory in thy skies unrolled. 


The river of Time—the force which animates Nature by 
its recurring rise and fall and expansion as it flows into 
the sea—now carries the lover's swelling soul, op- 
pressed even by “spirit-born” words of renunciation. 
From “lonely haunts unseen,” where flowers and trees 
are “pictured,” down past the harsh reflection of the 
towering city of men, the lover’s soul is swept along 
toward the glorious city of God. 


The flow of Time through Nature had become the ac- 
cess to God, the current by which heaven finally was 
glimpsed. This explains why the “far deeper love” in 
the opening line is recalled near the end of the poem 
when the ocean’s “deep,” with the immense capacity 
for “calm” of its “boundless bosom,” is reached. The 
soul no longer is barred, no longer obstructed by words 
as it formerly had been. The lover is at last on the verge 
of realizing the vision of God. (In a June notebook 
entry Very wrote: “Thou God seest me—hard to 
realize.”)” This vision, the ultimate experience, occurs 
through Time-in-Nature. It is possible because all of 
Nature is the mirrored beauty of God, and all of 
Nature—even the ominous city of commerce, when 
reflected in the river—is loved. 


A different transfiguration informs the fourth sonnet 
written during the spring and summer of 1838. “The 
Song” begins at the same point as “Nature,” with a 
complaint about the inadequacy of words. But the lover 
is not now confronting the all-inclusive Nature. He is 
overwhelmed by “crooked streams and fields” he sees 
before him. Significantly, they seem to originate from 
himself, as if he were the center of the natural world 
from which all phenomena derived. Not his soul but his 
words passively yield to this impulse, and they carry 
him down the river of Time once again. However, the 
river's flow is now reversed: he is carried away from 
the prospective vision of God, and to a vision of his 
own youth. 


When I would sing of crooked streams and fields, 
On, on from me they stretch too far and wide, 
And at their look my song all powerless yields, 
And down the river bears me with its tide; 

Amid the fields I am a child again, 

The spot that then I leved I love the more, 

My fingers drop the strangely-scrawling pen, 
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And I remember nought but nature’s lore; 

I plunge me in the river's cooling wave, 

Or on the embroidered bank admiring lean, 

Now some endangered insect life to save, 

Now watch the pictured flowers and grasses green; 
Forever playing where a boy I played, 

By hill and grove, by field and stream delayed.* 


The effect of his journey in Time is that, temporarily, 
his love once more became the instinctive love of the 
child, the love of what is without regard for what is 
good. His sense of the value of his own physical exist- 
ence returns to him as he goes back in memory to the 
epical stage of his own development, when outward, 
unreflective action predominated, and he existed in the 
natural world of self-centered innocence where being is 
all. The child, like the columbine’s lover, exists only as 
a natural fact. The poet, by dropping his “strangely- 
scrawling pen” and reliving his youth, actually recovers 
something of his lost innocence. The reverse journey in 
the river of Time therefore also serves a redemptive 
function. 


The backward journey in “The Song” was initiated by 
the “look” of the “crooked streams and fields.” This 
ability of Nature to look back at the gazer-lover sup- 
plied the conceit upon which the fifth sonnet is based. 
Very developed it in “To the Pure All Things Are 
Pure” to illustrate the inscription in his copy of Nature. 
Emerson had written: ““Har{mony] of Man With Nature 
Must Be Reconciled With God.” As indicated by the 
revised title assigned the sonnet by Very sometime after 
1839, “Man in Harmony with Nature” is the specific 
theme. The harmony is dramatized by flowers seeing 
the lover, birds listening to his voice, and the brook 
leaping in joy at his approach. Indeed, ail of Nature 
acknowledges his existence (just as God did, although 
it was difficult to realize that), responding to his 
unqualified acceptance of whatever is. The lover of 
Nature now has become beloved by Nature as well. 
However, what had been intended at first only as a 
conceit is transformed by the middle of the sonnet into 
@ spiritual fact. 


The flowers I pass have eyes that took at me, 
The birds have ears that hear my spirit’s voice, 
And I am glad the leaping brook to see, 
Because it does at my light step rejoice. 

Come, brothers, all who tread the grassy hill, 
Or wander thoughtless o’er the blooming fields, 
Come, learn the sweet obedience of the will; 
Then every sight and sound new pleasure yields. 
Nature shall seem another house of thine, 

When he who formed thee, bids it live and play, 
And in thy rambles e’en the creeping vine 

Shall keep with thee a jocund holiday, 

And every plant, and bird, and insect, be 

Thine own companion bom for harmony.* 


The poem presents the mature and knowing counterpart 
to the youthful dalliance depicted in “The Song.” The 
innocent thoughtlessness which had made the earlier 
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experience possible is here replaced by a deliberate 
mental act which must be learned, the “sweet obedience 
of the will.” The resulting fantasia of companionship is 
therefore wrought by self-conquest. Successful conclu- 
sion of the inward “struggle of the will to control the 
springs of action” makes man’s “Harmony with Na- 
ture” a reality. Once the identity of whatever is with 
what is good is recognized, once the moral basis of all 
existence is learned, man-forming God intervenes to 
make Nature appear to be “another house.” This ad- 
ditional dwelling place for man’s spirit serves the same 
function as his natural body. But since it is by God’s 
will that Nature may “live and play,” Nature is the 
medium through which man comes in contact with 
God’s will and submits to it. Man thereby is “Reconciled 
With God.” The only will man then can know is the 
will of God. All of man’s actions subsequently are good 
because God wills them all, and man effortlessly carries 
them out. Instead of “directing” them in an assertive 
way, he “forwards” them by following the “true 
impulses” of his soul, and by gladly “lending his hand.” 
No non-divine will therefore exists in the mind of the 
man reconciled with God, and such a man is man 
perfected. 


The exaltation which is the donnée of “To the Pure All 
Things Are Pure” was not maintained in the last of the 
six sonnets written in the months immediately follow- 
ing Very’s visits to Concord. “The Stranger’s Gift” 
nevertheless complements that poem by showing the 
pain accompanying the “new pleasures” of harmony. 
The sonnet is retrospective, looking back to the time 
between childhood and maturity when the lover, still 
estranged from that Power bidding Nature “live and 
play,” was among the company of those who “thought- 
less” wander over the hills and fields of life. 


I found far culled from fragrant field and grove 

Each flower that makes our Spring a welcome guest, 

In one sweet bond of brotherhood inwove 

An osier band their leafy stalks compressed; 

A stranger’s hand had made their bloom my own, 

And fresh their fragrance rested on the air; 

His gift was mine—but he who gave unknown, 

And my heart sorrowed though the flowers were fair: 

Now oft I grieve to meet them on the lawn, 

Scattered along the path I love to go, 

By One who on their petals paints the dawn, 

And gilt with sunset splendors bids them glow, 

For I ne’er asked ‘who steeps them in perfume?’ 

Nor anxious sought His love who crowns them all 
with bloom. 


The tangled mat of lovely spring flowers had originally 
saddened him because they seemed without meaning. 
He did not at the time suspect their significance: through 
them he might see spiritual facts represented. Saddened 
by his former ignorance of the complex relationship 
between himself, God, and Nature, he now suffers guilty 
anguish at his failure to have sooner recognized the 
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need for knowledge of the unknown God, and for the 
love He freely expresses in natural phenomena. 


The six sonnets seem vaguely “Emersonian.” The ideas 
implied in them resemble some of Emerson’s character- 
istic ideas, especially those prompting the marginalia in 
Very’s copy of Nature. As Emerson presented it, Nature 
is both a material and spiritual reality, and has a trans- 
formative effect upon the man who recognizes and relies 
upon the oneness of himself and Nature. Moreover, 
Nature is seen as a dynamic process, and where man 
comes into contact with it, both are affected by its activ- 
ity. Man learns, for the experience is instructive. But 
because the experience is also constructive, his nature 
and its nature are changed from a random muitiplicity 
of perceptions and phenomena into an organized system, 
all organic unity in which is recognized the same divine 
principle animating both. 


Very’s refinements of such general ideas are his own. 
Unlike Emerson, he saw the divine principle working 
from a position opposite man’s consciousness. Nature 
initially acts as a barrier separating man’s will from 
Gad’s as they confront each other. Therefore, only when 
man approaches and uses Nature properly, by obliterat- 
ing his own distinctive personality and its associated 
will, is he able to bridge the distance between himself 
and God. Thus, by a purging of self in which Nature is 
instrumental, he actually converges with God, experi- 
encing the same divine energy in himself which 
activates Nature and gives it spiritual significance. 
Nature has a redemptive effect, and man subsequently 
is no longer natural man, but Christ. Upon completion 
of “identification with Christ,” God resides totally in 
the new-born Christ-ian man. 


For Emerson, then, the resemblance between man and 
God is natural and instinctive; for Very, the identity 
(rather than resemblance) must be cultivated and 
induced by self-conscious desire. This desire, or “love,” 
comes with knowledge of the spiritual possibilities of 
material Nature. The extended interval between mere 
knowledge and actual transfiguration—when God is 
still a “stranger”—is painful because redemption is yet 
an unfulfilled promise. Very “often” explained to Emer- 
son that this intermediate stage occurred when the 
“soul” still is in its “travail.”* But following the 
preparative torment a life of “revelation” awaits, in 
which God, embodied in man, will once again walk the 
earth. Only for such a regenerate man is self-reliance 
God-teliance. 


The second visit to Concord, during which Very had 
spoken about “sin” as well as about “love,” had made 
such qualifications clear to Emerson. Although he took 
Very as seriously as Very took himself, with playful 
inversion he simply told Mary Moody Emerson—his 
strong-minded, idiosyncratic, militantly Calvinist aunt— 
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that Very “does not agree to my dogmatism.” Emerson 
thought Very would “interest” her, as much as (for dif- 
ferent reasons) Very interested him. He went on in his 
letter of September 1, 1838 to explain that Very “stud- 
tes Shakespeare now and will presently finish and prob- 
ably publish an Essay on S. and from a point of view 
quite novel and religious.”” 
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RWE: Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


W: The Complete Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
(1903-1904). 


WPA: William P. Andrews. 


Short titles are keyed to expanded entries in the Selected 
Bibliography. The location of manuscripts is given in 
the Selected Bibliography. Full citations are made in the 
Notes for items omitted from the Selected Bibliography. 


Byrne R. S. Fone (essay date January 1968) 


SOURCE: Fone, Byrne R. S. “A Note on the Jones 
Very Editions.” American Notes & Queries 6, no. 5 
(January 1968): 67-9. 


{In the following essay, Fone surveys and compares the 
first three editions of Very’s works.] 


While definitive editions of major American authors 
continue to appear, there is some danger that our minor 
voices will be ignored. One of these now seldom heeded 
is that of the poet Jones Very, sometime friend of Emer- 
son, mystic and man of God, called a saint by some,' a 
madman by others, and a most remarkable person by all 
who knew him. Since his death in 1880, a bibliography 
of criticism and comment would number only a few 
brief entries. Editions of his work number only three,’ 
and of complete critical editions there are none. 


The three editions of Very’s poems appeared in 1839, 
1883, and 1886, and were edited respectively by Emer- 
son, William P. Andrews, and James Freeman Clarke. 
They range in content from sixty-five poems in the first 
to the 676 poems of the third. None of these editions 
can be considered definitive or complete, and none of 
them are without textual problems. Because of the cor- 
Tuption of the text, I shall here examine the three edi- 
tions, concerning only the some sixty-five poems of the 
first edition as they appear in later editions and, in some 
cases, in manuscript. 


The first edition of Very’s poems was edited by Emer- 
son with some help from Very. It had the distinction of 
being published against the inclinations of the author, 
for Very was hesitant about publishing any of the 
poems, which he regarded as literary manifestations of 
the Holy Spirit. “He printed his verses in columns of 
the local papers published in his native town”, Andrews 
says in his preface, “but was in no hurry to get them 
before the world . . . he did not feel at liberty to cor- 
rect them even for the press . . .”.> Emerson, however, 
insisted on bringing them before the world. In a letter 
of 18 November 1838 he began his campaign for 
publication. He wrote Very that “you must after a little 
more writing—collect your prose & verse in a volume 
& make the bookseller give you bread for same. And 
let me help you with some of my recent experience in 
the matter’.‘ It was not until June of 1839, however, 
that Very went to Concord to help Emerson complete 
the editing of the book. Very’s continued reluctance to 
correct or alter any phrase was a source of irritation to 
Emerson, who in response to Very’s assertion of the 
divine origin of the poems inquired: “Cannot the spirit 
parse and Spell?”’* Emerson could parse and spell, and 
alter as well. He freely altered, not only in parsing and 
spelling, but in more crucial matters of text, changing 
words and entire lines. “He selects and combines with 
sovereign will”, said Elizabeth Peabody, speaking of 
the book in a letter to her sister Sophia, “‘and shall,’ he 
says, ‘make out a little gem of a volume’.”* Earlier in 
the same letter Elizabeth commented that Emerson told 
her that “Very forbids all correcting of his verses”. 
Despite Very’s opposition, the book was published in 
September 1839 as Essays and Poems by Jones Very. 


Forty years were to pass before William P. Andrews’ 
edition appeared. Andrews had long been a close friend 
of the poet and had access to all of Very’s manuscripts 
and letters. In some ways the edition of 1883 is the best 
of the three; though like the others its editorial premises 
are questionable. In collaboration with Lydia and 
Frances Very, the poet’s sisters, Andrews began to 
prepare an edition which would include the sixty-five 
poems of the first edition and add seventy-three more, 
bringing the total to 138. In his preface Andrews said 
that the edition was compiled “with a view to showing 
the history of this remarkable spiritual experience con- 
nectedly; and the selections in this volume are, 
therefore, mainly such as seem moved by this divine af- 
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flatus, this unique exultation of the spirit”. 


Poems by Jones Very was followed but hardly super- 
seded by the James Freeman Clarke edition of 1886. 
This last, edited partly by the Very sisters, partly by 
Clarke, was an attempt to collect all the works of the 
poet into a single volume. The book contains 676 poems 
and is, as Bartlett notes, “exceedingly unfortunate for 
the furtherance of Very’s reputation . . .”.* The 
inadequacies of the book are legion and include among 
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the editorial sins, omission of poems, repetition and mi- 
snaming of verses, and careless reproduction of the 
manuscript. The Clarke text was the last published at- 
tempt at a Very edition. 


A careful look at the sixty-five poems which the three 
editions all share in common shows the following varia- 
tions among the texts. Poems with: (1) no changes; (2) 
changes in punctuation; (3) changes in capitalization; 
(4) changes in text. Under this last heading I have noted 
nine subheadings: (a) modernizations in spelling; (b) 
changes in tense; (c) pronomial changes; (d) changes in 
single words but not in meaning; (e) changes in single 
words and therefore in meaning; (f) changes in entire 
lines; (g) additions of words; (h} omissions of lines or 
stanzas; (i) omission of poems from an edition. 


Before considering textual changes described in (4), let 
us look quickly at the typical minor problems falling 
under headings 1-3. These variations appear in the three 
editions in the following way (editions will be denomi- 
nated 1839—-A, 1883—B, 1886—C): Of the sixty-five 
poems of the first edition which appear in the B and C 
texts, in A and B there are five poems only with no 
change. Fifty-seven poems in A undergo punctuation 
changes in B, such as the change from comma to 
semicolon, or from semicolon to period. This practice is 
followed consistently from B to C, and in none of the 
texts effects any radical substantive change. 


In the A text, words such as spirit, thy, thou, and him, 
and other references to the Deity are usually uncapital- 
ized, whereas they are usually capitalized in B but not 
always in C. 


Between the B and C texts about one-third of the poems 
have no changes, some dozen see capitalization changes, 
and almost all sustain punctuation changes. Between A 
and C there are twenty-five poems with no change and 
eight with variations in capitalization and over twenty 
with punctuation changes. These changes are not 
important in themselves, however in these minor mat- 
ters no edition is faithful to the manuscript. While the 
three editors were not dead to the minor duties of edit- 
ing, they were at times over-zealous in making correc- 
tions when no corrections were needed. 


Major interest should be with substantive textual varia- 
tion. Between the A and B texts there are eighteen 
poems with textual variants of one or another of the 
nine types I have listed. Between B and C there are 
fifteen poems and between A and C fourteen with 
textual variation. . . . 


Notes 


1. William Irving Bartlett, Jones Very: Emerson’s 
“Brave Saint” (Chapel Hill, 1942). 
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2. See Jones Very der Dichter des Christentums 
(Linz, 1903) for a German edition. 


3. Poems by Jones Very, ed. William P. Andrews 
(Boston, 1883), p. 10. 


. Bartlett, p. 59. 
. Bartlett, p. 67. 
. Bartlett, p. 67. 
. Andrews, p. 13. 
. Bartlett, p. 136. 
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Carl Dennis (essay date June 1970) 


SOURCE: Deanis, Carl. “Correspondence in Very’s 
Nature Poetry.” New England Quarterly 43, no. 2 (June 
1970): 250-73. 


[in the following essay, Dennis examines Very’s nature 
poetry and contrasts his theological ideas to those of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson and other Transcendentalists.] 


Jones Very was a friend of Emerson; but as a devout 
Christian who wrote devotional religious verse he may 
not be immediately associated with American Transcen- 
dentalism, since the Transcendentalists often seemed to 
attack the basic tenets of the Christian faith. An essay 
like Emerson’s “Self-Reliance,” for example, comes 
close to deifying man’s soul, and in reducing morality 
to self-expression, appears to deny the existence of sin- 
ful desire and perverted acts of will. Such notions as 
these moved Hawthorne, in his “The Celestial Railroad,” 
to make the Giant Transcendentalism replace Bunyan’s 
Giant Pope and Giant Pagan as the new great enemy of 
the Christian pilgrim. And in Very's poetry no themes 
are more stressed than the sinfulness of selfish egoism 
and the necessity of a complete submission of the will 
to God’s supernal power. 


These clear differences between Very’s Christianity and 
Transcendentalism have led most of Very’s interpreters 
to define the quality of his work in opposition to Emer- 
son’s, opposing Very’s humble submissiveness to God 
with Emerson’s celebration of self-reliance. Yvor 
Winters, the first twentieth-century critic to insist on the 
excellence of Very’s poetry, has put the opposition in its 
most extreme form. In his contempt for Emerson as a 
shallow optimist, Winters tries to exalt Very by showing 
how little he and Emerson have in common, drawing a 
contrast between Very, the orthodox Christian, and Em- 
erson, the “pantheist and moral relativist.”? The ques- 
tion of Very’s orthodoxy will have to be left for {ater. 
But it takes no elaborate argument to assert that Emer- 
son is not a pantheist; for he consistently affirms the 
supremacy of spirit to nature. Nor is he strictly speak- 
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ing a moral relativist, for although he believes that man 
must follow his intuitions, he regards nature as an 
external verification of the laws of the Reason, and sees 
all spiritual truth as having its single source in the Over- 
soul. Just as Very believes that the good man submits 
himself completely to God, so Emerson believes that 
the good man submits his conscious will to the holy 
flow of truth and power within him. It is true that Em- 
erson’s position might easily be degraded to justify a 
glorification of casual whim. But to call Emerson a 
sentimentalist who exalts “good-natured self- 
indulgence,’ as Winters does, is to disregard his 
constant stress on the moral effort necessary to find 
one’s higher laws, to overlook the religious basis of 
Emerson’s Transcendentalism. Emerson, like Very, 
regards materialism as the great enemy of the moral 
life, attacks conformity of the mind to the world, and 
insists on the independence of spirit. And what is 
especially important for students of Very’s poetry, Em- 
erson’s aesthetic is paralleled very closely by Very’s 
own poetic theory and practice. Not only does Very 
regard the poet as receiving direct inspiration from the 
ultimate source of truth, but he also regards the poet’s 
task as awakening man’s spiritual life by revealing the 
moral truths expressed in the material world. For like 
Emerson, Very sees nature as a source of analogues for 
the highest laws of the mind, as a language to be read 
by an inspired interpreter. He adopts, in other words, 
Emerson’s theory of correspondence. 


Perhaps the best way to keep in mind the essence of 
Emerson’s theory of correspondence in this discussion 
is to distinguish it from the attitudes to nature advocated 
by the British Romantics. Both Emerson and the 
Romantics agree that nature is good, that man is 
benefited by its society; but they see this benefit accru- 
ing in different ways. The British poets tend to alternate 
between two distinctly different conceptions of the 
mind’s relation to nature. On the one hand, they see 
nature as an active force beneficently shaping the mind 
of a passive observer, a view which they rooted partly 
in the empirical psychology of Locke and his followers. 
On the other hand, they see nature as passive matter to 
be shaped and colored by man’s creative imagination, a 
view which they bolstered by tenets of German ideal- 
ism. When they regard nature as active, they celebrate 
man’s receptivity, his “wise passiveness”; when they 
regard it as passive, they speak of the mind’s “esem- 
plastic’ powers molding nature to express human emo- 
tion. Neither of these attitudes to nature is adopted by 
Emerson. The key concept of his aesthetic is “cor- 
respondence,” the notion that nature bodies forth by 
analogy spiritual truth. And the implications of this 
concept preclude either a re-creation of nature or a pas- 
sive submission to it. The Transcendental poet need not 
mold nature because God has already made ail natural 
facts analogues of spiritual facts; and he cannot submit 
to nature, because nature is not a power but a language 
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requiring active study and translation. This rejection of 
both submission and manipulation is one of the control- 
ling principles of Very’s poetic theory and practice. 


Very’s critical writings are less directly related to the 
theory of correspondence than his poetry. The three es- 
says that were published with his poems in 1839, “Epic 
Poetry,” “Hamlet,” and “Shakespeare,” are basically 
concerned with placing his essentially religious view of 
literature within the context of contemporary critical 
theory. Yet the suppositions of these essays are basi- 
cally Emerson’s, and they subsume his attitude to mind 
and nature. The essay on epic poetry, for example, 
echoes Emerson’s insistence on the primacy of the self, 
of mind over matter. Epic poetry is no longer written, 
Very affirms, because it dealt with the external life of 
physical action; and all mature literature deals with the 
interior subjective world of mental conflict. If the 
modern poet concerns himself with the outer world, he 
will use it only as a means for understanding the mind; 
for if, as Very says, man once “viewed himself with 
reference to the world,” he now views “the world in 
reference to himself.”* 


When Very goes on in the essay “Shakespeare” to 
describe the true relation of the poet to the world 
outside, he follows Emerson in formulating a position 
that specifically avoids both of the Romantic alterna- 
tives to nature. On the one hand, Shakespeare’s dramatic 
talent, his ability to enter into the life of others, does 
not result from a submissiveness to exterior forces, or 
even from detailed observation, but from the very activ- 
ity and independence of Shakespeare’s mind. Shakes- 
peare’s mental life was so rich and full, Very contends, 
that he could find the life of all men within himself, 
could see “in ail [he] saw around [him] something to 
correspond with [his] own condition” (p. 31). On the 
other hand, Shakespeare’s mind does not impose mean- 
ing on the world, but rather discovers it by an act of 
sympathy. “Shakespeare’s life,” Very writes, is “coinci- 
dent with that of others . . . from its unreserved yield- 
ing to events” (p. 47). Activity, then, is dependent on 
selflessness. And Wordsworth is specifically rejected, 
along with most other modem poets, as being impris- 
oned in self-consciousness. True poetry will be possible 
only when “we unburthen ourselves of that load of 
selfishness under which what is natural in us lies 
distorted” (p. 34). 


Because Very’s discussion of literature, in its stress on 
the poet’s selfless empathy, focuses on Shakespeare and 
the drama, it treats the external world more often as hu- 
man beings than as the physical nature of grass, stones, 
and trees. But the essays also make it clear that nature 
serves important moral functions, that it acts as a 
standard of value by which human virtue can be 
measured. The selfless activity of the mind which 
characterizes the good man and the great poet is 
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consistently referred to as “natural” activity, for nature 
is the norm of complete submissiveness to God. Unlike 
man, the physical world has been created by God 
without an independent will, intrinsically obedient to 
divine command. Thus to insist on the completeness of 
Shakespeare's self-forgetfulness, Very contends that his 
mind was “almost as much a passive instrument as the 
material world” (p. 27), as “independent of the will as 
. . . the life of a plant or tree” (p. 29). Once the mind 
has submitted itself to God and become “natural,” it 
corresponds to submissive natural facts and thus can 
give them their fullest interpretation: 


This natural action of the mind, . . . in its equable and 
uninterrupted movements, . . . harmonizes ever with 
Nature, giving the spiritual interpretation to her silent 
and sublime growth. 


(p. 34) 


Nature for Very, then, just as for Emerson, intrinsically 
embodies the highest laws of the self, serving as a 
standard by which man can measure his own spiritual 
condition. The laws which Very finds in nature speak 
more of submissiveness than do Emerson’s readings, 
but the theory of correspondence underlies the relation. 


As the proud will causes man’s separation from God, 
so, for Very, the selfless natural mind is not only the 
most active but also directly inspired and guided by 
God. The thoughts which the natural mind finds 
embodied in the material world are not, therefore, any 
thoughts produced by the conscious mind, but the God- 
given spiritual laws that are revealed to the minds of 
the truly humble. In Emerson’s terms, nature embodies 
not the laws of the Understanding but the laws of 
Reason, laws which are intuited when the conscious 
self yields to unconscious forces. Emerson’s God is 
within man, while Very’s is outside of man; but both 
Gods inspire man directly, without the intervention of 
nature. Very, like Emerson, sees nature and the poet as 
two parallel expressions of God’s authority. Both carry 
out the same divine law; neither gives laws to the other. 
When the poet utters truly selfless thoughts, mind and 
nature correspond completely. True poetry is “the word 
of God uttered through the soul as it ever speaks 
through inanimate creation” (p. 46). 


Very not only adopts Emerson’s theory of correspon- 
dence, and accepts his faith in the possibility of direct 
inspiration from God, but also rejects the notions of 
original sin and innate depravity, contending that the 
state of compiete illumination is approximated in child- 
hood. The child has to be taught pride and selfishness 
by his elders. In essence he is without self- 
consciousness: 


We cannot better picture to our minds the dramatic 
state of Shakespeare’s [mind] than by recalling to our 
thoughts the days of our childhood, before we had been 
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schooled by the selfishness of sin, when the tides of 
life flowed on with no will but His who was pouring 
them through our souls. Then was it, as has been said, 
that man “filled nature with his overflowing currents.” 


(p. 37) 


The last sentence of this quoted passage is taken from 
the last section of Emerson’s Nature, “Prospects,” in 
which Emerson affirms that “man is the dwarf of 
himself,” “a God in ruins.” In both cases the writers are 
insisting on the need of moral effort which can purify 
man’s vision and so allow him to see the world in 
spiritual terms. Very’s child, it is true, unlike Emerson’s 
heroic man, is submissive to God unconsciously. But 
Very goes on to insist that a willed submission is far 
superior to an unconscious submission, since it is done 
from the noble motives of duty and love. And the poet 
who submits consciously to God is not only more virtu- 
ous than the innocent poet, but more accurate, more 
capable of representing the conditions of the moral life. 
Thus Shakespeare, for Very, having no will himself, 
gave his characters lives “of impulse, not of principle” 
(p. 49). Had he acted from duty and love he might have 
been able to see more clearly the worid’s moral order. 


The value which Very gives to a willed submission 
might appear to stress a disparity between man and 
nature, since nature, as we have observed, is in essence 
unconsciously passive to God’s will. But to say that 
nature is not a moral agent is not to say that it can 
serve no moral function. If it cannot show man how to 
strive for humility, it can show him the state of its 
complete fulfillment. When Winters tries to disparage 
the position of nature in Very’s thought by asserting 
that Very was not a pantheist, or when Warner Berthoff 
asserts that for Very “there is nothing in matter which 
of itself can partake of spirit” and therefore “the cor- 
respondence of mind and nature is irrelevant,” they 
overlook the spiritual uses of nature as moral analogue, 
the concept that Very could have found elaborately 
developed in Emerson’s Nature. To be sure, Emerson 
and Very do not find the same virtues represented in 
nature. Emerson sees a nature striving ever upward to 
higher forms as the image of the mind’s constant aspira- 
tion. Very sees a nature completely passive to God’s 
will as the image of the true Christian’s humility. But 
both men see nature as paralleling the actions of the 
mind, as embodying moral law. 


Although the physical world is a source of value for 
Very, a reader of the essays might reasonably expect 
Very to be a dramatist rather than a writer of nature lyr- 
ics, since the playwright or dramatic poet can exercise a 
more immediate form of Christian charity. All of the es- 
says treat poetry in terms of the drama, concentrating 
on the empathetic treatment of character. But the poems 
in which Very does turn to describing the life of his fel- 
lows indicate that he found empathy with other men a 
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difficult task. When Very looks at his neighbors, in 
poems like “The Dead,” “Enoch,” and “Prayer,” he 
usually dwells on human corruption; and when he 
describes his particular relation to society, in poems like 
“Thy Brother’s Blood,” “The Jew,” or “The Poor,” 
he usually contrasts the godlessness of his neighbors 
with his own conformity to God’s law. “Thy Brother’s 
Blood” is perhaps the most famous and extreme state- 
ment of the poet’s sense of isolation; for here his 
antipathy to others is so intense that he regards their 
mere touch as moral contamination, and refuses to shake 
their hands until they have washed themselves free of 
sin. That Very felt as isolated in life as he does in his 
poetry is suggested by several passages in Emerson's 
Journals which record Very’s remarks in conversation. 
Perhaps most pertinent here is the entry for October 28, 
1838, which reads like a prose summary of “Thy 
Brother’s Blood”’: 


Jones Very says it is with him a day of hate, that he 
discerns the bad element in every person whom he 
meets, which repels him. . . . His only guard in going 
to see men is that he goes to do them good, else they 
would injure him. 


(Journats, v, 104) 


I am not suggesting here that Very is incapable of writ- 
ing empathetically, but that when he does identify 
himself with objects outside of him, it is nature rather 
than man that usually receives his love. In a world 
where one’s fellows appear tainted with pride and 
cupidity, only nature can provide a companion com- 
pletely submissive to all of God’s decrees. As Very told 
Emerson when they walked in Concord woods, “one 
might forget here that the world was desart and empty, 
{and] all the people wicked” (Journals, v, 141). 


To see how Very presents nature in his poetry we may 
begin by examining a few of those poems written with 
the specific intention of formulating the theory of cor- 
respondence. The following sonnet, “Man in Harmony 
with Nature” (p. 93), comes close to being a full poetic 
statement of the central tenets of the essays:5 


The flowers I pass have eyes that look at me, 
The birds have ears that hear my spirit’s voice, 
And I am glad the leaping brook to see, 
Because it does at my light step rejoice. 

Come, brothers, all who tread the grassy hill, 
Or wander thoughtless o’er the blooming fields, 
Come, learn the sweet obedience of the will; 
Then every sight and sound new pleasure yields. 
Nature shall seem another house of thine, 
When he who formed thee bids it live and play; 
And in thy rambles e’en the creeping vine 
Shall keep with thee a jocund holiday, 

And every plant, and bird, and insect, be 

Thine own companions born for harmony. 


The harmony between man and nature described in the 
first quatrain is that of a mutual responsiveness. Nature 
reveals kinship with man’s “spirit voice,” rejoicing in 
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his presence; and man, in his joy, reveals his awareness 
of the spiritual aspects of nature. The harmony does not 
appear to be the result of man’s submissiveness to 
nature, or of nature’s submissiveness to man’s manipu- 
lation, but the result of nature’s being made like man, 
with the power of expressing ideas and emotions. The 
poet clarifies the relation in the second quatrain by at- 
tributing his harmony with nature to “the sweet obedi- 
ence of the will.” This submission of the poet’s mind is 
not to nature but to God; it is that state of selflessness 
which makes possible a full receptivity to divine inspira- 
tion. The poet who is “formed” by God can “learn” this 
submission by going out into nature because nature is 
created completely passive to God’s will, being bidden 
by God to “live and play.” Once man has humbled 
himself he will be in harmony with submissive nature, 
and his selflessness will allow him to see his own 
spiritual life in all things. With this power of understand- 
ing and identification all creatures will seem his fellows 
and the world will appear as it is, formed to fit his 
spirit, “another house.” The key concept of the poem is 
that of nature as companion, which is expressed 
explicitly in the final line. Nature helps to show man 
what true submissiveness means, but once man has 
learned the lesson, has read the message, he and nature 
are spiritual equals, serving God in a harmony that they 
are “born” to establish. 


Most of the poems elaborating Very’s theory of nature 
stress either the necessity of submission to God or the 
Spiritual aspects of physical objects, rather than combin- 
ing both complementary assertions in one poem as we 
find in “Man in Harmony with Nature.” On the one 
hand, we have poems asserting the doctrine of inner il- 
lumination. They reject the notion that submission to 
nature leads to harmony with nature, and insist rather 
on the need of achieving an enlightened activity of the 
mind through a selfless humility under God’s guidance. 
The poem entitled “The True Light,” for example, 
begins by distinguishing the inner light of the spirit 
from the outer daylight of nature, and asserts that the 
day can become a comfort to man, can become a 
metaphor for the light of the soul, only when man has 
developed his spiritual resources: 


The moming’s brightness cannot make thee glad, 
If thou art not more bright than it within; 

And naught of evening’s peace has thou e’er had, 
If evening first did not with thee begin. 

Full many a sun I saw first set and rise, 

Before my day had found a rising too; 

And | with Nature learned to harmonize, 

And to her times and seasons made me true. 


(p. 141) 


In asserting that the brightness of the morning and the 
peace of the evening must begin in man before man can 
take pleasure in nature, the poem may seem to be as- 
serting that these qualities are actually imparted to 
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nature by the mind. But the goal presented here is 
harmony and not recreation. The intention of these lines 
is simply to assert that this harmony does not result 
from absorbing nature’s qualities but from an inner 
awakening which allows one to read natural phenomena 
as mental analogues. The meaning of nature becomes 
visible when man has submitted himself to God’s will. 


Another poem of this kind, “The New Birth,” specifi- 
cally sets forth the notion that the flow of man’s thought 
is the result of God’s direct inspiration, and indirectly 
opposes the poet’s state of inner illumination to a 
submission to outward impulses. 


The portals open to the viewless wind 

That comes not save when in the dust is laid 
The crown of pride that guilds each mortal brow, 
And from before man’s vision melting fade 

The heavens and earth. 


(p. 73) 


The insistence here on the primacy of the inner life is 
extreme; for the lines suggest that the senses are a 
distraction and that the physical world has to be left 
behind completely. Rejecting nature as a power, Very 
seems here to reject it as a source of truth. But the at- 
titude is atypical. For though Very’s poems consistently 
contend that God directly infuses the humble mind, 
they also affirm that nature can help man remember 
God’s holy laws. 


Many poems stress the symbolic uses of natural facts in 
the most specific terms. In the poem appropriately 
entitled “The Revelation of the Spirit through the 
Material World” the reader is encouraged to overcome 
an enslavement to “gross material eyes” and to observe 
in all objects “a beauty and grandeur not of earth” since 
God has filled all objects with spirit: 


The Spirit with its rays illume(s] 
Their inmost depths, from matter now refined; 
That man may thus with it communion hold, 
And learn of higher things than sense has told. 


(p. 252) 


Here it is clear that leaving the senses behind does not 
mean leaving nature behind, but rather using nature as a 
metaphor made by “Spirit” for man’s moral instruction. 
The symbolic theory is again asserted in the poem called 
“Nature Intelligible,” but this time not against material- 
ists but against both religious mystics who would 
dispense with nature as a phantasm (as Emerson 
sometimes does) and skeptical agnostics who regard 
nature as inscrutable. The world, the poet asserts, is not 
a “vain illusion to the sight” as “the Hindoos say”; nor 
is it a “wildering maze, without a plan.” Rather it is a 
“glorious mansion built for man, / The work of One 
Eternal Mind” (p. 393). Because nature embodies God’s 
creative thought, it is constantly giving us spiritual 
insights: 
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Summer and Autumn, Winter, Spring, 
Each season of the varied year, 

Doth each for us a lesson bring, 

If we but turn the listening ear. 


Awake, O man! and face to face 
With Nature stand, a living soul; 
And every word and letter trace, 
Written on her mysterious scroil. 


(pp. 393-394) 


This image of nature as a scroll or book to be read by 
the inquiring student, it will be remembered, is Emer- 
son’s favorite metaphor to describe man’s right relation 
to nature. And the same notion of nature as language is 
again set forth in Very’s poem “Interpreting Nature”: 


The sights we see, the sounds we hear, 
Are fitted to the eye and ear; 

They’re not a dumb, unmeaning show, 
But speak a language all men know. 


Daily the sights and sounds return, 
Tili we the lesson taught shall learn 
That Nature everywhere doth teach, 
Though not in words of human speech. 


(p. 418) 


A great body of Very’s nature poetry can be described 
as specific readings of natural facts. The readings are 
almost always obvious and explicit, requiring little 
interpretation to reveal what the facts symbolize. Many 
are based on time-honored comparisons. But though the 
poems are simple, our awareness of the poet’s use of 
the theory of correspondences heips us to understand 
their special qualities. 


One of the most commonly anthologized of Very’s 
poems, “To the Canary Bird,” is a good example of 4 
kind of reading quite common in Very’s poetry: 


I cannot hear thy voice with others’ ears, 

Who make of thy lost liberty a gain; 

And in a tale of blighted hopes and fears 

Feel not that every note is born with pain. 

Alas! that with thy music’s gentle swell 

Past days of joy should through thy memory throng, 
And each to thee their words of sorrow tell, 
While ravished sense forgets thee in thy song. 
The heart that on the past and future feeds, 

And pours in human words its thoughts divine, 
Though at each birth the spirit inly bleeds, 

Its song may charm the listening ear like thine, 
And men with gilded cage and praise will try 

To make the bard, like thee, forget his native sky. 


(p. 69} 


The poem develops one clear comparison. The canary 
emprisoned in its cage is presented as the analogue of 
the soul’s longing for heaven. As a song bird the canary 
also suggests the religious poet, and his gilded cage the 
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world’s attempts to make him forget his religious com- 
mitment. In establishing the figurative meaning of the 
bird, the poem is extremely explicit. The first eight 
lines personify the canary as they describe it, so that its 
application is suggested at once. The next four lines 
piace the situation in human terms; and the last two 
bring the bard and the bird together through the images 
of the gilded cage and native sky, which apply literally 
to one aad figuratively to the other. What is most 
distinctive about the poem is not so much the meaning 
of the analogy as the poet’s attitude to it. The poet 
identifies himself with the bird as he reads it. He does 
not simply use the bird as a means to express his own 
predicament, but rather uses his own predicament to 
empathize with the bird. The first line of the poem, “I 
cannot hear thy voice with others’ ears,” establishes at 
once that the poet’s relation to the bird is distinctive; 
and the rest of the poem may be regarded as the poet’s 
attempt to prove to the canary that his empathy is 
sincere, that the likeness of his situation to the canary’s 
enables him to identify himself with its pain. The 
canary, then, is the poet’s fellow; and by the end of the 
poem the identification is so complete that there is some 
doubt in the reader’s mind as to whether the canary too 
is seen as having heavenly longings. The final effect, 
then, is to present not only an example of a reading of 
nature, but of the quality of mind necessary to enable 
the reading to take place. That is, the poem develops 
the notion stated in the essays that comprehension is 
based on love, on the ability to identify oneself fully 
with the life without. 


We find a similar kind of empathetic reading in “The 
Tree”: 


I love thee when thy swelling buds appear 

And one by one their tender leaves unfold, 

As if they knew that warmer suns were near, 

Nor longer sought to hide from winter’s cold; 

And when with darker growth thy leaves are seen 

To veil from view the early robin’s nest, 

I love to lie beneath thy waving screen 

With limbs by summer’s heat and toil opprest; 

And when the autumn winds have stript thee bare, 

And round thee lies the smooth untrodden snow, 

When naught is thine that made thee once so fair, 

I love to watch thy shadowy form below, 

And through thy leafless arms to lock above 

On stars that brighter beam when most we need their 
love. 


(p. 70) 


One theme of this poem is the dependency of all things 
on God. The tree is presented as an instance of 
dependency in the natural world and as an analogue for 
man’s necessary submission to God. Like man, the tree 
makes a hesitant and cautious beginning in life, then 
becomes in its prime the protector of the weak, and 
finally, in misfortune and age, stript bare, holds up its 
“leafless arms” to heaven in an attitude of humble sup- 


plication. In one sense the poem is a celebration of the 
poet’s ability to put one natural fact to several uses. He 
can use the tree as a source of aesthetic pleasure; he 
can use it as a model of submissive dependence and 
humility. But the poet loves the tree as well as uses it, 
and his triumph of insight is also presented as a triumph 
of fidelity. He refuses to abandon the tree physically 
after the tree has ceased to serve physical uses. Instead 
of looking for comfort elsewhere, turning away from 
the tree to God, he looks “through” its branches at 
heaven, and so makes the tree his fellow-worshiper. 
The poem, then, is best understood as affirming Very’s 
belief in the unity of vision and love. The poet’s love 
for the tree is dependent on his ability to give it moral 
meaning, and this ability is dependent on his love. 


The spiritual quality which Very most commonly 
ascribes to natural objects in his poetry is unconscious 
submissiveness and dependence. Like the tree, nature is 
usually an example not of conscious and mature humil- 
ity but of a childlike thoughtless passivity and trust. 
And often the poet who observes nature is presented as 
yearning for its thoughtless innocence. “The Colum- 
bine” is a clear instance of this position: 


Sul, still my eye will gaze long fixed on thee, 

Till I forget that I am called a man, 

And at thy side fast-rooted seem to be, 

And the breeze comes my cheek with thine to fan. 

Upon this craggy hill our life shall pass, 

A life of summer days and summer joys, 

Nodding our honey-bells mid pliant grass 

In which the bee half hid his time employs; 

And here we'll drink with thirsty pores the rain, 

And turn dew-sprinkled to the rising sun, 

And look when in the flaming west again 

His orb across the heaven its path has run; 

Here left in darkness on the rocky steep, 

My weary eyes shall close like folding flowers in 
sleep. 


(p. 73) 


Here the poet’s identification with the natural fact is 
expressed in even stronger terms than in “‘To the 
Canary Bird” and “The Tree.” The poet wishes to 
become a flower, to forget his maturity for innocence, 
and refers to himself as the columbine’s fellow, dew- 
sprinkled, rooted, and budded. The completeness of the 
poet’s identification with the columbine helps to 
establish the plant’s symbolic meaning. The flower is 
not personified; it is literally rooted, blown, sunned, and 
folded. Rather, the poet naturalizes himself, and in his 
ability to see himself as the flower the meaning of the 
columbine as a way of life emerges. As in the poems on 
the canary and the tree, insight is here a function of 
love. The poet’s ability to see meanings in nature 
depends on his ability to cast out the selfconsciousness 
and selfishness that prevents sympathetic identification. 
And in this poem there is an especially close correlation 
between selflessness and insight because what the poet 
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sees when he has rejected egoism and become submis- 
sive and loving is the unconscious, submissive depen- 
dence of the flower. The intensity of the poet's 
emotional empathy in this sonnet has led William Bar- 
tlett, the only critic who concerms himself with Very’s 
interest in the physical world, to call the poem an 
expression of “Very’s belief in the mystical identifica- 
tion of himself with nature.’”* But to talk of Very’s 
mysticism, to speak of his “complete absorption with 
nature,” is to blur the fact that he regards nature as a 
companion, as a way of life corresponding to human 
virtues, and not as an end in itself. Very’s ability to 
read the flower is a proof that he already possesses the 
virtue of the flower, and has therefore understood its 
highest use as a moral analogue. And the tone of the 
poem, despite the poet’s expressed desire to “forget that 
I am called a man,” is consequently one of calm and 
quiet rather than of uneasy longing. The poet’s 
identification with the flower is not the result of his los- 
ing himself in the life of the flower, but of seeing the 
life of the flower in himself. 


Many of the poems which are specific readings of nature 
are less personal and empathetic than the readings 
discussed above. Although the ability to identify with 
the life without is for Very the poet’s main virtue, the 
readings are often presented less as the product of the 
poet’s particular involvement with an object than as a 
simple, objective description of observable facts. The 
tendency of such readings is to suggest the ease with 
which facts can be interpreted and their general ap- 
plicability to all men. Nature’s meanings are so clear 
that the barest descriptions make them evident. Some of 
these poems end with interpretive stanzas which draw 
the analogy for the reader; but others rely simply on the 
metaphoric overtones of the description to bring the 
figurative meaning home to the reader. “The Baker’s 
Island Lights” is a good example of the latter kind: 


Near on Salem’s rocky shore 
Stand the Baker’s Island Lights, 
Sending o’er the white sea’s roar 
Rays that pierce the darkest nights. 


Home-bound vessels on their way, 
“Seaped the dangers of the deep, 
Hail with joy their far-seen ray, 
As to land their course they keep. 


On to midnight’s hour they shine, 
Gn from midnight’s hour till morn, 
Till the horizon’s purple line 

Tells the wished-for day is born. 


Through the morning’s dusky air 
Dart the sun's o’erpowering beams, 
And the sailors’ city fair 

In the golden radiance gleams! 


(p. 490) 
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On the literal level this poem can be read as no more 
than a description of ships coming into Salem harbor, 
guided by the lighthouse on Baker’s Island. And if the 
first stanza stood alone this might be the only level one 
could reach. But the return of a ship to port is a time- 
honored figure for the return of the soul to God, and as 
the poem develops, this figurative level becomes gradu- 
ally more dominant, almost every statement working on 
two levels at once. “Rays that pierce the darkest nights” 
may suggest the force of God’s word on earth as well 
as a lighthouse; the “dangers of the deep” suggest the 
perils of life; and the “wished-for day” might be the 
day of salvation as well as the lesser day of reaching 
port. Surely the city of “golden radiance” suggests the 
heavenly city more than Salem, Massachusetts, forcing 
the reader to see the American Salem as an analogue 
for the New Jerusalem. The poet's ability to achieve 
this spiritualization of fact without overt commentary, 
without ever abandoning terms that do not have literal 
application, seems to suggest the inevitability of the 
treading, to illustrate that natural facts so obviously 
parallel spiritual truths that one need only to describe 
them objectively for their meaning to become obvious. 


All of the poems discussed so far have been readings of 
nature. They begin with natural facts and draw forth 
spiritual meanings. Often, however, the process is 
reversed, as it sometimes is in Emerson's poems; and 
the poet begins with a concept and finds natural images 
to embody it, working on the theory that since mind 
and nature are made in correspondence, a proper natural 
instance can be found for any idea. These allegoric 
poems should be distinguished from poems which work 
on traditional religious metaphors. Sonnets like “The 
Broken Bowl” (p. 196), which compares the sinful soul 
to a bowl broken at the cistern, or like “The Heart” (p. 
85), which compares redemption to a cup of sweet 
water, rely much more on Christian exegesis of the 
Bible than on the book of nature. When poems go 
directly to nature for their figures they usually employ 
simple comparisons that would be evident to a reader 
unfamiliar with Christian symbols. Such poems are not 
distinguished by any intricacy in the development of 
their analogies; but they may lead to difficulties in 
interpretation, since it is sometimes hard to tell whether 
a poem which seems to be essentially allegoric, a 
metaphor to express a concept, is not actually more a 
reading of a literal fact. This problem arises most often 
in poems where the poet is figuring forth his own state 
of mind, and is evident in the following poem, “The 
Tree” (p. 121, not to be confused with “The Tree” on 
p. 70): 


I too will wait with thee returning spring, 

When thick the leaves shall cling on every bough, 
And birds within their new grown arbor sing, 
Unmindful of the storms that tear me now; 

For I have stripped me naked to the blast 

That now in triumph through my branches rides; 
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But soon the winter's bondage shall be past, 
To him who in the Saviour’s love abides; 

And as His Father to thy limbs returns, 
Blossoms and bloom to sprinkle o’er thy dress, 
So shall Christ call from out their funeral ums 
Those who in patience still their souls possess; 
And clothe in raiments never to wax old 

All whom His Father gave him for His fold. 


The poem expresses the poet’s commitment to a life of 
faithful endurance under hardship through the metaphor 
of the tree. The poet compares his suffering to the tree’s 
being stripped bare by the wind, and his hoped-for 
salvation to the renewal of the tree’s foliage in the 
spring. What may puzzle the reader is that the poet is 
addressing a literal tree, and appears to be identifying 
himself with the tree as a fellow-sufferer just as he did 
in the other poem called “The Tree.” Had the poem 
ended with the first quatrain, we might rightly regard it 
as a sympathetic reading of a natural fact. But as the 
poem develops the literal tree disappears, and the poet 
beneath a tree becomes the poet seen as a tree, the poet 
who compares himself to a natural fact to body forth 
his own spiritual condition. In the sestet the distance 
between the literal and figurative tree widens, and 
metaphor is left behind for a simile which explicitly 
distinguishes between the sleep of plants and the death 
of men, the yearly dress of the tree and the eternal rai- 
ment of heaven. Yet though the symbolic tree is 
overwhelmed by the metaphoric tree, both trees are 
present in the sonnet, as is always logically possible in 
a poem which accepts the theory of correspondences 
between man and nature. 


Of all Very’s allegoric poems, the one that is most 
crucial to students of his theory of nature is the sonnet 
entitled “The Lost,” a poem that attempts to relate the 
metaphoric uses of nature to man’s powers of empathy: 


The fairest day that ever yet has shone, 

Will be when thou the day within shalt see; 
The fairest rose that ever yet has blown, 
When thou the flower thou lookest on shalt be. 
But thou art far away amidst Time’s toys; 
Thyseif the day thou lookest for in them, 
Thyself the flower that now thine eye enjoys; 
But wilted now thou hang’st upon thy stem. 
The bird thou hearest on the budding tree, 
Thou hast made sing with thy forgotten voice; 
But when it swells again to melody, 

The song is thine in which thou wilt rejoice; 
And thou new risen ’midst these wonders live, 
That now to them dost all thy substance give. 


(p. 132) 


In discussing this sonnet, Winters treats it as one of the 
few instances in which Very’s religious passion, “more 
rapt and more confused” than usual, leads to the use of 
“pantheistical imagery” through which “God and His 
Garden are scarcely distinguished” (p. 138).’ “The 
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nature of the state of beatitude,” Winters continues, “is 
of necessity communicated but very imperfectly; the 
core of the poem is a radiant and concentrated cloud of 
obscurity.”* But there is no pantheism here, and little 
mystery. Indeed, the poem is an attempt to put nature 
clearly in its place, to define its uses as spiritual instruc- 
tion, while insisting on the dangers it possesses as a 
potential source of distraction. The first quatrain affirms 
not only that man must be spiritually awake before he 
can use nature as language, as does the “Inward Morn- 
ing,” but also that man’s beauty is far superior to 
nature’s since it is moral. To say that man must regard 
himself as the brightest day or fairest flower is not to 
say that man and nature have some mysterious, inef- 
fable tie, but only to affirm metaphorically that natural 
beauty is inferior to beauty of the soul. Because man 
now delights in temporal, physical forms, we are told in 
the second quatrain, and has forgotten that their beauty 
only shadows forth what he himself actually possesses, 
he has impaired his own spiritual health, has wilted his 
“petals.” In the sestet the theme is complicated as the 
notion of nature’s subordination to man is related to the 
doctrine of the good man’s empathetic involvement in 
the life without. The point made here is that the theory 
of correspondence, though it asserts man’s primacy, 
nevertheless, does full justice to nature’s intrinsic holi- 
ness. Just as nature improperly regarded can distract 
man from his inner life, so a defective inner life, a life 
of pride and selfishness, results in a distortion of 
nature’s language. When man is spiritually lost, we are 
told in lines 9 and 10, he does not hear the song of the 
bird but rather unconsciously forces his own song upon 
it, the bird being “made” to sing with the poet's “forgot- 
ten voice.” But when the bird is allowed to sing its own 
“melody,” when the listener is no longer selfish, man 
can make the song truly his own by an empathy which 
allows him to see himself in all things. This empathy 
produces joy not only because the song of the bird is 
joyous in its subscription to God’s law, but because 
man by casting out selfishness attains a state of similar 
submission to God. By not giving his “substance” to 
nature, by not allowing himself to be distracted from 
the pursuit of inner holiness, man can more fully 
comprehend nature’s “wonders,” since he can see 
nature’s holy utility as God’s language. We can find 
Very making the same statement in prose in his essay 
on Shakespeare: “[We men of today] are no longer car- 
ried out of ourselves to become the expression of that 
which is around [us]; but enchained by our wills, the 
cloud and the flower speak only through our dictation” 
(p. 39). If we can get rid of the selfishness which 
distorts the natural, man’s mind “will resume as its own 
estate that diversity of being in which [Shakespeare] 
delighted, . . . that higher natural action of the mind 
. . which is felt to be harmonious with all” (p. 34). 


In all the poems we have discussed so far which work 
on the theory of correspondence of mind and nature, 
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the meanings of natural facts appear easily accessible to 
the poet. The poet is never confused or hesitant; nature 
is never cryptic; and the language of the poetry is cor- 
respondently clear, free of paradox and ambiguity. To 
the reader who comes to Very’s poetry from a reading 
of Emerson’s, it is this clarity of statement and simplic- 
ity of language that is most striking; for Emerson 
believes that nature, though always full of meaning, is 
often inscrutable; and the language of his poetry is 
often correspondently ambiguous. It is true that Emer- 
son agrees with Very in asserting that full insight into 
nature may be gained by moral regeneration, but he 
often presents himself, along with the rest of mankind, 
as lacking the illumination of the reason and struggling 
to regain it. Very, on the other hand, consistently 
presents himself in his poetry as a man who has suc- 
cessfully submitted himself to the direction of God, 
who has cast out selfishness, made himself a child again, 
and gained the power of reading spiritual meanings in 
nature. His poems, therefore, though they often are 
personal and religious, do not display the internal 
conflict that distinguishes the work of Herbert or Donne. 
Very does not wrestle with the devil, the world, and the 
flesh. When he speaks of sin and darkness, he speaks as 
a virtuous man to a sinful world, urging men to awake 
and remember their true natures. Both Very and Emer- 
son, then, subscribe to the theory of correspondences, 
but Very’s poetry resembles Emerson’s simple “The 
Apology” more than Emerson’s “The Sphinx” because 
Very almost always presents himself as a man fully 
inspired. 


What separates Very’s poems from Emerson’s even 
more obviously than their consistent simplicity is their 
structure, the fact that most of them are sonnets, deviat- 
ing from the Shakespearean form only by the occasional 
use of a closing Alexandrine. Where a characteristic 
feature of Emerson’s “ecstatic” poems is an excess of 
illustrative material piled on in couplets or cross rhyme, 
Very’s use of an enclosed from imposes a comparatively 
strict ordering of his material, each sonnet proceeding 
in a slow but logical development of a single theme 
through direct statement and a Limited number of 
figures. In attempting to explain Very’s choice of the 
sonnet form one might possibly argue that since the 
meanings of nature are always accessible to Very, he 
can state his themes easily within the confines of a tight 
form; whereas Emerson, who often presents himself as 
groping towards the truth, needs more expansive and 
flexible forms to arrive at an interpretation of nature. 
But although this fact may allow Very to use the son- 
net, it does not make the choice necessary. And the 
formal rigor of a sonnet seems more appropriate to the 
poet who attempts to impose order on nature than to the 
poet who reads a nature which corresponds to the mind. 
Perhaps Very’s choice in part results from his celebrat- 
ing virtues different from those that Emerson exalts, 
from his emphasis on self-submission rather than self- 
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reliance. While for Emerson the sonnet would be an 
unbearable restriction of self-expression, for Very it 
might serve as an aesthetic instance of the mind’s 
submission to imposed laws. As Carlos Baker points 
out in his article on Emerson and Very, although Very’s 
religion stresses God’s direct illumination of man, the 
doctrine of man’s complete submission to God's will 
seems to have fostered in him a distrust of individual- 
ism, a distrust which Emerson specifically comments on 
in his journals: 


[Very] does not love the individual [Emerson writes]: 
he likes only community; . . . I like sharp slats. 
Strength is wonderful. 


(Journals, vu, 120) 


This conservatism might have prompted Very’s use of 
the sonnet not simply as a form of self-discipline but as 
a way of placing his poetry within the tradition of the 
English religious lyric, which from the sixteenth century 
had established the sonnet as an important formal mode 
of devotional utterance. 


But neither a desire for discipline nor a respect for 
tradition can explain another obvious feature of Very’s 
prosody, the lack of craftsmanship in the writing of 
many individual lines, especially the frequent inver- 
sions that twist the natural order of speech for the sake 
of rhyme. Almost every sonnet is marred in some way 
by this device, which not only makes the lines sound 
forced but also sometimes obscures the argument. Thus 
in “The Lost,” the inversion in the second and fourth 
lines momentarily clouds the relation of man to the day 
and the flower, a particularly unfortunate clumsiness 
since the poet has set out to clarify the distinction 
through complicated metaphor. This lack of polish may 
simply result from Very’s inability to see the greater 
forcefulness of natural word order; but it may also result 
from his belief that true poetry is not the result of the 
poet’s will and craft but of God’s voice working through 
him, that it is “the word of God uttered through the 
soul as it ever speaks through inanimate creation” (p. 
34). To rework a line would be to alter God’s dictation. 
Emerson himself, in his enthusiastic review of Very’s 
first book in The Dial (1841), admits that the poems are 
not artfully worked, despite their sonnet form, and 
relates this lack of polish to Very’s conviction his poems 
are written with divine guidance:” 


The author, plainly a man of pure and kindly temper, 
casts himself into the state of the high and transcenden- 
tal obedience of the inward Spirit. He has apparently 
made up his mind to follow al] its leadings, though he 
be taxed with absurdity or even with insanity. In this 
enthusiasm he writes most of these verses, which rather 
flow through him than from him. There is no composi- 
tion, no elaboration, no artifice in the structure of the 
thyme, no variety in the imagery; in short no preten- 
sion to literary merit, for this would be departure from 
his singleness, and followed by loss of insight. 
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Although the structural characteristics of Very’s verse 
can’t be deduced directly from the theory of cor- 
respondence, their probable causes are nevertheless 
more consistent with the theory than with the alterna- 
tive views of nature posited by the English Romantics. 
Just as with Emerson’s poet, the inspiration which 
Very’s poet receives comes from within or from above, 
and not from physical nature. And the formality of the 
verse is probably not meant to be seen as an imposition 
of form on a disordered material, but as an expression 
of the same submission to law which is bodied forth by 
a correspondently submissive nature. 
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Lawrence Buell (essay date 1973) 


SOURCE: Buell, Lawrence. “Transcendental Egoism in 
Very and Whitman.” In Literary Transcendentalism: 
Style and Vision in the American Renaissance, pp. 312- 
30. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1973. 


[in the following excerpt, Buell discusses the use of 
various personae and the “intoxication with the self” in 
the poems of Very and Walt Whitman.] 


Jones Very and Walt Whitman would certainly have 
disliked sharing a chapter with each other, even though 
one of the Very family’s cats, “an enormous grey 
woolly” animal, was named after Walt.’ Very’s austere 
pietism and Whitman’s metropolitan expansiveness do 


not mix. But they resemble each other in the lengths to 
which they go in experimenting poetically with the idea 
of the self. Emerson invented the equation which all 
such experiments assume, i = I (or self = Self, soul = 
Soul), but modestly refrained from exploiting it in his 
own person, except in a limited way. Thoreau presented 
a version of himself as a representative man, but did 
not press his claims to prophetic status beyond a point. 
Whitman and Very, however, both regarded themselves 
as charismatic figures called to be spokesmen, through 
their poetry, of the divine word. Not that this was the 
only view they had of themselves: in Very’s case, it 
lasted with full intensity only for a brief period; in 
Whitman’s, it alternated with more modest images of 
himself as lyrist and language experimenter. Partly 
because of these complicating factors, one of the salient 
features of the poetry of both is a fascinating interplay 
of voices. Now the poet speaks from one side of his 
mind, now from another; now he speaks in his own 
person, now he is prophet or God. 


In their development of the possibilities of the poetic 
speaker’s role, Very and Whitman suggest Tennyson 
and Browning’s contemporaneous achievements in the 
dramatic monologue. The four poets share in common 
the impulse to project themselves imaginatively into as 
many forms of experience as possible. The main differ- 
ence is that the Victorians maintain a certain ironic 
distance from their poetic masks, while Very and Whit- 
man express lyric empathy with theirs. This latter 
characteristic can be traced back to the idea of cosmic 
unity-in-diversity. . . . According to this principle, the 
individual may stand before all the monuments of the 
past, as Emerson puts it, and tell himself, ‘‘Under this 
mask did my Proteus nature hide itself?” (W [The 
Complete Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson, edited by 
Edward W. Emerson (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1903- 
04)], II, 5). There is no identity in nature or history 
which the inspired soul may not assume. Hence one 
finds Emerson in his poetry speaking in the person of 
Alphonso of Castile, Mithridates, Montaigne, Merlin, 
Saadi, Brahma, Nature, a nun, and other identities. 


But as Jonathan Bishop points out, often Emerson’s 
“projected identities are playful, even capricious.”? Em- 
erson writes in an increasing awareness of the insuf- 
ficiency of the individual perception and therefore the 
inevitability of role-playing when one assumes a given 
stance or identity. In his later writing, accordingly, the 
figure of Proteus stands no longer for unity-in-variety 
but for the elusiveness of truth and the illusoriness of 
appearances. But while Emerson himself thus becomes 
something of a Victorian, detaching himself from the 
identities he momentarily assumes, his successors take 
their “I’ more seriously and attempt to orient their 
creative worlds around it. Thus the poetic stance of 
Very and Whitman is truer to the original Transcenden- 
talist idea of self, and it is in their writings rather than 
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in Emerson’s or Thoreau’s that one sees the literary 
possibilities of this idea exploited to the fullest. 


Jones Very was temperamentally much less urbane and 
more intense than Emerson, and far less inclined to 
view man’s relation to God and nature in impersonal 
terms.’ For Emerson, God was a “sublime It”; Very, as 
a self-professed Channing Unitarian, experienced God 
as a father and was therefore much more likely to write 
about spiritual experience in familiar terms.* As for 
Very’s attitude toward nature, he seems to have held 
that nature is a stumbling block for man in his fallen or 
unenlightened condition (a notion which Emerson 
would have rejected as a calvinistic anachronism), but 
that regenerated man is restored to Adam’s position of 
mastery over the things of nature:* 


For he who with his maker walks aright 
Shall be their Lord as Adam was before.‘ 


This sentiment seems identical with Emerson’s position 
in Nature, but in fact there is an implicit difference. For 
Very is deeply committed to the idea of man’s relation- 
ship to nature as a kind of personal mastery (though he 
would reject this way of putting it), while Emerson 
sticks rather closely to an impersonal view of this 
relationship as spirit answering to spirit. Superficially, 
this claim will seem paradoxical, since Emerson 
frequently expresses an admiration of the great man 
who dominates his environment, whereas Very’s 
extreme pietism keeps him from such hero worship. 
But that same pietism made Very more aware of 
spiritual grandeur as a personal feeling. 


A comparison of the essays each man wrote about 
Shakespeare will give a better sense of this difference 
between them. To a large extent they are interested in 
Shakespeare for the same reasons: his creative range or 
negative capability, the way in which he seems to il- 
lustrate the idea of the creative process as inspired and 
spontaneous, and the alarming discrepancy between his 
genius and his “immorality.” The difference is that Em- 
erson is content to know nothing of the “real” Shakes- 
peare. He sees it rather as a virtue that “Shakespeare is 
the only biographer of Shakespeare” (W, IV, 208). Very, 
on the other hand, is intensely concerned with recon- 
structing and typing Shakespeare’s mind. Even his nega- 
tive capability Very insists on seeing as a mark of 
personality: “In this activity of mind, then, in this child- 
like superiority to the objects by which it was attracted, 
we find Shakespeare,” although Very goes on to concede 
that “this condition of mind might perhaps be designated 
as an impersonal one, so strongly is it always possessed 
by that which is before it, as to seem for the time to 
have no other individuality” (C, 38-39). 


The standard by which Very finally judges Shakespeare 
is also instructive. He sees Shakespeare as a spiritual 
child, as representing “that primaeval state of innocence 
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from which we have fallen” (39), but by the same token 
having the moral limitations of a child. In the sense that 
a child’s mind spontaneously and amorally reflects 
everything in its environment, Shakespeare represented 
both the pure and the impure. “In Wordsworth and Mil- 
ton, on the contrary, we see the struggle of the child to 
become the perfect man in Christ Jesus” (46), which is 
a higher aspiration. This intermediate stage of develop- 
ment is something of a declension also, in that the poet 
loses his power of total empathy and becomes trapped 
in self-consciousness, “but when the war of self which 
these and other bards have so nobly maintained shall 
have ceased, and the will of the Father shall be done on 
earth as it is in heaven. . . then shall the poet again 
find himself speaking with many tongues. . . . Each 
soul shall show in its varied action the beauty and 
grandeur of Nature; and shall live forever a teacher of 
the words it hears from the Father” (47). This formula- 
tion contains an interesting and characteristic mixture 
of the ideas of self-abasement and self-glorification. 
Very had more of both than Emerson, insisting on the 
necessity both of absolute submission to the will of 
God and the infallible authority of him who had done 
so, as Very believed himself to have done. 


Very’s peculiar brand of intoxication with the self comes 
out most strikingly in the last of three unpublished let- 
ters “To the Unborn,” evidently designed as a preface 
to the 1839 Essays and Poems but rejected by Emer- 
son.’ These letters (on “Birth,” “Prayer,” and 
“Miracles”), called “Epistles” after St. Paul but written 
in the style of St. John, are in effect three mini-sermons 
on redemption. Each of his three subjects Very interprets 
metaphorically in the transcendental or post-Unitarian 
manner. . . . Real birth is the new birth; true prayer is 
the total action of the reborn man; the true miracle is 
the unity of the self with God which awaits the reborn. 
To dramatize this last idea, Very abruptly drops his role 
as preacher and speaks with the tone of God himself. 
Just as Jesus told his hearers “I am the Resurrection 
and the Life,” Very says: 


So say 7 to you to whom as the unbom I stand in a 
similar position. / am your Resurrection and life, 
believe in Me that speaks and you though unborn, shall 
be born. . . . “He that receives you,” said he to his 
disciples, receives Me and he that receives Me receives 
Him that sent Me. These Me’s and /’s are the fs and 
Me’s of the persons in the different worlds or states of 
which I have spoken and which because they are used 
are confounded by you and you are led to think that 
the person who speaks is like yourself. 


For the moment his unborn audience will fail to 
recognize the speaker’s divine authority, but they surely 
will perceive it when they themselves are reborn to his 
estate: “Now you make me what I am to you; then you 
shali see me as 7 am: for you yourself will be made like 
unto me.” What Very has done is to push the Unitarian 
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view of Jesus as representative man, as extended by the 
Transcendentalist idea of God’s potential immanence, 
to its uttermost limits, and dare to assert that he too has 
His authority. This Very had been doing in the flesh for 
some time, to the confusion of his friends and neighbors; 
“The Epistle on Miracles” simply represents his nearest 
attempt to explain himself deliberately in writing. 


Like Emerson, Very was a poet before he was a mystic, 
and his vision necessarily expressed itself more compel- 
lingly (at least to an unbeliever) in poetry than in prose, 
because it was profoundly metaphorical. When he 
looked at nature he saw emblems; when he looked at 
the self he saw God; when he looked at society he saw 
parables of spiritual death, or the potential for regenera- 
tion. It is no wonder that when his talent dwindled he 
became an occasional poet, because it seems always to 
have been instinctive with him to convert the external 
stimuli of the moment into tropes: biblical phrases, 
natural images, popular sayings, and the like.’ But his 
most distinctive hallmark as a poet is the reinterpreta- 
tion of scripture and the creation from the perspective 
of one who has merged with God. 


On one level, the speaker travels at will through a circuit 
of identities. He assumes the role of any or all the 
prophets: John the Baptist, Isaiah, Noah, Moses. Adam- 
like he dreams: 


I saw the spot where our first parents dwelt, 
And yet it wore to me no face of change. 


(C (Jones Very, Poems and Essays, ed. James Freeman 
Clarke], 76] 


The speaker here is not the old Adam but the new man 
in Christ, himself a kind of deity. Elsewhere he becomes 
God the Father: 


1 am the First and Last declare my Word 


There is no voice but it is born of Me 
I am there is no other God beside 
Before Me all that live shall bow the knee 


{B [Jones Very: Emerson’s “Brave Saint”, 173] 


Wouldst thou behold my features cleanse thy heart 
[B, 172] 


or Christ the son: 


This is the rock where I my church will build 
(B, 154] 


Come then partake the feast for you prepared 
I have come down to bid you welcome there 


(B. 156] 
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Why come you out to me with clubs and staves, 
That you on every side have fenced me so 


[B, 197] 


or the Holy Ghost: 


I come the rushing wind that shook the place 
Where those once sat who spake with tongues of fire 
Oer thee to shed the freely given grace. 


[B, 163} 


It is surely no accident that all but one of the seven 
sonnets just excerpted remained unpublished during the 
nineteenth century, as they are among the most daring 
Very ever wrote." Most of the fifty or so in which the 
speaker impersonates the deity do not live up to their 
extraordinary beginnings and become vitiated by filler 
lines and overuse of biblical phraseology, but in concep- 
tion they are a remarkable group of poems. (Incidentally, 
Emerson was wrong in insisting that the Spirit be gram- 
matical. These poems read best without punctuation, 
just as Bartlett printed them from the manuscript.) 


Very’s prophetic speaker does not always ventriloquize 
through the mask of deity or biblical figure, by any 
means. He has an identity of his own, albeit of a 
somewhat generalized sort. One often finds him having 
millennial visions of “The White Horse” (C, 108), 
“The New Jerusalem” (B, 199), the resurrection of the 
dead (C, 107), and the like; decrying “The Unfaithful 
Servants” (C, 120), “The Glutton” (C, 129), and other 
avatars of sin, even to the point of presenting himself as 
the scourge of God (B, 168); comforting the people 
with words of encouragement (C, 101); petitioning God 
to use him as an instrument (C, 103) or aid mankind 
Himself (C, 120). The most interesting poems of this 
group, because they come closest to breaking the Old 
Testament stereotype Very usually sets for himself, are 
those in which the prophet attempts to establish some 
sort of human relationship with his audience in addition 
to his official capacity. 


My brother, I am hungry,—give me food 

Such as my Father gives me at his board; 
He has for many years been to thee good, 
Thou canst a morsel then to me afford; 


i golden ay 


I ask the love the Father has for thee, 

That thou should’st give it back to me again; 
This shall my soul from pangs of hunger free, 
And on my parched spirit fall like rain; 

Then thou wilt prove a brother to my need, 
For in the cross of Christ thou too canst bleed. 


IC, 94] 


A poem like this makes it clear that the speaker has a 
personal investment in his mission. He is not merely re- 
enacting the role of Jesus for the benefit of the unborn 
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(although the poem is based on the gospel] maxim that 
what is done for the least of mankind is done for the 
Lord); he himself, the poem suggests, has a genuine 
need for reciprocal communication with the neighbor 
he has come to admonish, as indeed Very seems to have 
had in life. 


Frequently, indeed, the speaker does not appear at all in 
the role of deity or prophet, but as a single person, in a 
variety of mental states. The most common of these is a 
prayerful attitude, either of praise or petition to God. In 
“The Prisoner,” he is “a stave to mine own choice” (C, 
141), who looks forward only distantly to his transfigu- 
ration; in “The Presence” (C, 83) he is the solitary 
worshiper suffused with a sense of the protecting spirit. 
In another group of poems he presents himself as a soul 
seeking to emulate Christ, anticipating a similar 
crucifixion, either for his own salvation (“That I through 
Christ the victory may win” (B, 199]) or, less often, to 
serve as a model for the rest of mankind. Another series 
of poems portrays the speaker in contemplation of or 
active relationship with nature; in still another, smaller 
group, but more interesting as far as self-dramatization 
is concerned, the speaker pictures himself in an unstable 
relationship with others. Significantly, the speaker does 
not attain intimacy with those to whom he speaks to the 
extent that he does with God and nature. Usually he 
sees himself as rejected or rejecting; at most, he issues 
us invitations to come with him on a “ramble” through 
the fields (C, 119) or to join him in his spiritual quest 
(C, 137). 


The alternation between divine, prophetic, and human 
voices from poem to poem to have a provocatively 
disorienting effect on the reader, who sometimes 
becomes unsure just who is speaking. For example, the 
poems in which God apparently speaks have been 
interpreted as dialogues between God and the poet, 
rather than as monologues in which the poet assumes 
the role of God. On the other hand, a poem which seems 
to begin on the human level may turn out to be a divine 
communication. 


I knock, but knock in vain; there is no call 
Comes from within to bid Me enter there. 


[C, 146] 


Not until one comes to “Me” is it clear that this is the 
complaint of Christ, not of the frustrated soul. Again, 
the opening of “To-Day”—“I live but in the present; 
where art thou?”—might seem to express the confusion 
of a superficial mind, but it turns out to be the call of 
the omnipresent God to the distant sinner, who is “far 
away and canst not hear” (C, 173). In a few poems, it is 
finally impossible to resolve the speaker into a single 
voice. “Terror,” for example, seems to begin with a 
prophet or onlooker witnessing the apocalypse: 


There is no safety! fear has seized the proud; 
The swift run to and fro but cannot fly; 
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Within the streets I hear no voices loud, 
They pass along with low, continuous cry. 


Yet at the end of the poem God himself emerges as the 
speaker: 


Repent! why do ye still uncertain stand, 
The kingdom of My Son is nigh at hand. 


(C, 110] 


But to take God as the speaker throughout would be to 
deny the note of awe in the tone at the outset. 


Very’s use of the speaker is altogether sufficiently 
versatile and subtle as to suggest conscious manipula- 
tion of the persona for literary effect, despite his 
professed disinterest in revision and his friends’ claims 
that he “composed without a thought of literary form." 
For example, his two haunting sonnets on the I-Thou 
relationship, “Yourself” and “Thy Neighbor,” read 
like exercises in wit. Here is the latter: 


I am thy other self; what thou wilt be 

When thou art I, the one thou seest now; 

In finding thy true self thou wilt find me, 

The springing blade where now thou dost but plow; 
I am thy neighbor, a new house I’ve built 

Which thou as yet hast never entered in; 

I come to call thee; come in when thou wilt, 

The feast is always waiting to begin; 

Thou shouldst love me, as thou dost thyself; 

For J am but another self beside; 

To show thee him thou lov’st in better health, 
What thou wouldst be when thou to him hast died; 
Then visit me, I make thee many a call; 

Nor live I near to thee alone but all. 


[C, 117] 


Who speaks here? Is it the local prophet, or Christ 
speaking through him, or does one first of all imagine 
one’s own neighbor speaking, and then see Christ stand- 
ing behind him? The three types of persona intermingle 
here; the invitation is essentially to the heavenly 
banquet, but it has overtones of a New England dinner. 
In a faint way, Very anticipates Whitman in saying that 
you will find “myself” everywhere: in the speaker- 
countryman who has come to call on the farmer-reader; 
in yourself; even under your bootsoles, in “the spring- 
ing blade.” These multiple suggestions show Very’s 
considerable gift for swerving away from outright 
didacticism in the direction of wit and emotional 
complexity. Not that the content of the poem is hard to 
grasp; it all opens up quite easily as soon as one 
perceives the biblical associations of self-neighbor- 
Jesus. The complexity consists in the dislocating effect 
of having a poet, or rather a poem, express this idea in 
its own person; and in the laconic way in which it is 
expressed, so that the poem seems halfway in between 
an exhortation and a riddle. 
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In view of what we know about Very’s moral serious- 
ness, it is quite unlikely that he intended to expioit the 
element of ambiguity in his personae for its own sake, 
or that he published his poetry under the pseudonym of 
“T” for literary effect. When Sophia Peabody and her 
brother expressed “our enjoyment of his sonnets,” for 
example, Very replied that “unless we thought them 
beautiful because we also heard the Voice in reading 
them, they would be of no avail.”” The strong prob- 
ability is that Very was simply intoxicated by the mysti- 
cal relationships between self and Self, oneself and 
oneSelf, so that in certain situations if was instinctive 
for him to elaborate these relationships poetically in 
what seems to us a very modern way. In any case, Very 
almost never fails to create an arresting effect when he 
writes of the disparity between the temporal and 
spiritual aspects of the I and the I-Thou relation, 
particularly in those poems which begin with an 
ostensibly mundane speaker making what would be an 
outrageous statement if interpreted in less prophetic 
terms: 


*Tis to yourself I speak; you cannot know 
Him whom I call in speaking such an one, 
For thou beneath the earth liest buried low, 
Which he alone as living walks upon 


[€, 116} 
I have no Brother,—they who meet me now 
Offer a hand with their own wills defiled 

[€, 87] 

I weigh out my love with nicest care 

[B, 198] 
I do not need thy food, but thou dost mine 

[B, 201] 


As these lines suggest, Very’s specialty as a poet, just 
as in life, was self-righteousness, justified (in his mind, 
anyhow) by the spiritual authority with which he felt 
himself to be invested. The incongruity of a Harvard tu- 
tor speaking as the Messiah was a practical stumbling 
block to his mission among the Revs. Charles Went- 
worth Upham, John Brazer and other Salem worthies, 
but a poetic asset in the long run. 


In his excellent study of Very, Edwin Gittleman sug- 
gests that Very intended in the late 1830s to publish his 
poems in an arrangement whereby the spiritual cycle 
outlined in the “Letters to the Unborn” “would be 
unfolded in systematic fashion,” but that Emerson 
refused. However weil thought out Very’s scheme actu- 
ally was, Gittleman is quite right in pointing out that 
his holy sonnets, “if arranged without regard for the 
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exact order of composition . . . comprise the only form 
of epic Very thought still possible in the modern world,” 
a drama of unfolding spiritual consciousness.’ Very’s 
friend W. P. Andrews, in his edition of Very’s poetry, 
tried to give a sense of what this order might be by 
organizing the selections into a sequence of categories: 
“The Call,” “The New Birth,” “The Message,” “Na- 
ture,” “Song and Praise,” and “The Beginning and 
the End.” In Gittleman’s somewhat more apocalyptic 
interpretation, the hypothetical sequence would have 
been “organized in terms of the promise of the Second 
Coming,” depicting “the prelude and consequences of 
this manifestation of deity on earth.” These conjectures 
attest to the impression of organic relationship among 
the poems of this period which anyone who reads them 
all through is bound to feel. They do invite rearrange- 
ment into a sequence, and the sequential approach 
seems also to be validated by Very’s prophecies of im- 
minent millennium during his period of illumination. 
Actually to reorder Very’s work in this manner, 
however, is to impute to him a degree of calculation 
which clashes somewhat with one’s impression of him 
as a visionary, and to make his work seem more 
contrived and less spontaneous. Very may well have 
had such a poetic plan in mind, judging from his at- 
tempts to evangelize his friends. But had he carried it 
out, his poetry would seem a great deal less transcenden- 
tal than it now is. The rich interplay of voices and 
moods which the very confusion of Clarke’s edition 
(bad as it is) preserves would have been regularized and 
toned down, and the prophetic voice would begin to 
sound like that of the pitchman. 


Carried to its logical conclusion, the idea of the self as 
God means that the “I” is capable of the same infinite 
variety as nature and that every thought and act is (at 
least potentially) significant and holy. The Transcenden- 
talists realized this, but the thought disturbed them. The 
Transcendentalist ministers from the conservative 
Clarke to the radical Parker shrank back from cosmic 
egoism; Emerson and Thoreau and even Very enter- 
tained it only under strict conditions. They made a sharp 
distinction between higher and lower natures and 
reserved their praise for the first; even Emerson's 
tributes to instinct and Thoreau’s to wildness are based 
on the assumption that the primitive impulse is es- 
sentially chaste. Secondly, though the Transcendental- 
ists delighted in the multiplicity of nature, in seeing 
Spirit manifest itself in a variety of forms, they 
preferred to think of the self as essentially unitary, not 
liable to change, except in the direction of greater 
purification. Thus Emerson comes very close in 
“Experience” to the modern idea of a disintegrated self 
when he describes personality as a succession of moods, 
but he regards this successiveness as a tragic thing and 
falls back with relief upon the vision of a Spirit which 
underlies al) such change. The personae of Thoreau and 
Very have even less tolerance for the chaos of experi- 
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ence. One sees them constantly trying to order their 
perceptions and maintain their integrity against a hostile 
and philistine audience. “They were all in some 
particulars much alike,” Whitman said of Emerson, Al- 
cott, and Thoreau. “They all had the same manner—a 
sort of aloofness: as though they meant me to see they 
were willing to come only so far: that coming an inch 
beyond that would mean disaster to us all." 


Whitman ventured further. His earlier poetry in 
particular exploits the literary potential of the Transcen- 
dental “I” to its fullest. He was prepared to celebrate a 
much greater range of human experience, the body as 
well as the soul; his gift for empathy was unsurpass- 
able; and he was enough of an exhibitionist to make 
“myself? a much more dominant figure than the New 
Englanders would have thought to do. One may draw 
dim analogues between Whitman, Thoreau, Very and 
the idea of a romantic epic of the self; but only in Leaves 
of Grass (and particularly “Song of Myself”) is anything 
like the feeling of epic scope really attained.” In this 
respect, Whitman’s book stands as both the culmination 
and the epitaph of literary Transcendentalism. A short 
review of both these aspects here may also serve as a 
postscript to this survey of the Transcendentalist 
persona. 


Whether or not Emerson was really Whitman’s “mas- 
ter,” as he averred in 1856, is an unanswerable ques- 
tion.” In any event, Whitman can be seen as extending 
all the creative possibilities of the self which have been 
discussed so far: its socially representative or democratic 
aspects; its double or multiple nature; and the mysteri- 
ousness of that multiplicity. “Myself” in Whitman’s 
poetry becomes, by turns, a demiurge or Oversoul; an 
epitome of America; a proteus of vicarious shapes and 
moods; the book or poem itself; and lastly, you, the 
reader.” As a result, Whitman’s speaker comes much 
closer than the Transcendentalists’ to encompassing the 
whole range of human consciousness. He is not 
ashamed of his body; he is not so insistent on identify- 
ing himself with his best moments; he is willing, indeed 
eager, to show himself loafing, dreaming, doubting, 
hungering, masturbating, dying. When it comes to 
presenting the self in its universal aspects, moreover, 
Whitman does not merely assert this claim in theory, 
but has the persona act it out, by imaginatively project- 
ing into a series of identities or situations. In this way, 
the principle of spiritual metamorphosis which the 
Transcendentalists celebrated in the activity of nature ts 
at last fully dramatized on the human level. Thus Whit- 
man’s speaker seems more pretentious than the Tran- 
scendentalists’, but the element of moral elitism ts 
largely absent. Unlike the speakers of Very and Tho- 
reau, who think of themselves in the company of heroes 
and prophets, Whitman’s persona embraces even the 
“cotton-field drudge” and the “cleaner of privies” (1. 
1003). One feels too that the speaker genuinely wants 
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this experience of human contact, despite his weakness 
for factitious rhetoric. 


Whitman’s powers of empathy also give him a greater 
awareness of the ineffability and unpredictableness of 
the self: “I hear and behold God in every object, yet 
understand God not in the least” (1. 1281). And why 
should he bother to figure it all out? “To elaborate is no 
avail, learn’d and unlearn’d feel that it is so” (1. 47). 
The grass may be any number of things, and all is well; 
the speaker may be in New York one moment and 
Montana the next, without knowing how he got there, 
and it is well; he is “amused, complacent, compassion- 
ating, idle, unitary” (I. 76) or “hankering, gross, mysti- 
cal nude” (1. 389) and it is no real contradiction, but 
rather a sign of health. 


As we saw in Chapter 6, however, the willingness to 
incorporate the whole of experience into one’s self- 
conception involves certain risks, to which Whitman 
repeatedly succumbs. Indiscriminateness, for example. 
When Whitman’s empathy becomes fatuous or mechani- 
cal, one cries out with D. H. Lawrence, “Oh Walter, 
Walter, what have you done with it? What have you 
done with yourself? With your own individual self? For 
it sounds as if it had all leaked out of you, leaked into 
the universe.” The problem is not merely one of self- 
parody. Whitman was also aware of the potentially self- 
destructive consequences of empathy. It can lead to 
sickness and shame and even death. In “Song of 
Myself’ the speaker is betrayed by his sense of touch 
into temporary insanity; in “Calamus” he is the victim 
of his adhesiveness; in “The Wound-Dresser” he 
presents himself as haunted, years later, by the young 
men he attended. Partly, perhaps, because of the 
spiritual exhaustion of being torn apart so many times, 
Whitman’s gift for empathy dwindled as he aged, as 
was also true of the Transcendentalists. Beginning even 
before 1860, a sense of weariness begins to creep in. 
The poet assumes less often the role of multiform 
cosmic force, more often the role of observer. If he 
dons a mask in a given poem, it tends to be a single 
and limited one: Columbus, a dying redwood tree, a 
November bough, a sailor embarking on the ultimate 
voyage. Death is of course the linking motif in these 
examples, just as the thought of death pervades all of 
Whitman’s good poetry and much of the rest after “Out 
of the Cradle.” In different ways, he turns the fact of 
death to his advantage: by welcoming it, like a mother 
or protector, by celebrating the persistence of spirit, by 
looking forward to the continuance of his fame, by see- 
ing himself as a martyr to the Civil War. All the same, 
Leaves of Grass is ultimately a tragic poem compared 
to the work of Emerson, Thoreau, and Very, in the sense 
that one sees the godlike hero decline and die. Whitman 
winds up like the “lonely old grubber” of Allen Gins- 
berg’s poem, 
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Soon to be lost for aye in the darkness—loth, O so 
loth to depart! 
Garrtulous to the very last. 


(‘After the Supper and Talk,” Il. 11-12] 


In such passages as this, Leaves of Grass undercuts the 
Transcendental conception of self and epitomizes in its 
unfolding the demise of American romanticism. Youth- 
ful bravado inevitably sinks into humility as the godlike 
element in the self shrinks into the more respectable 
“spark of the divine” and the Oversou! acquires a gray 
beard and a throne. 


To the extent that Whitman and the Transcendentalists 
took seriously the cosmic dimension of their self- 
dramatizations they ring less true to a modern reader 
than, say, Ellery Channing’s poetic expressions of self- 
doubt, or the lyrics of Emily Dickinson. Channing was 
saved from Transcendental naiveté, as we have seen, by 
the awareness that he was personally unsuited for the 
self-reliant life. Dickinson, a parallel product of the 
heritage of self-examination, also shows what seems to 
us an authenticity—at the cost of her happiness—in be- 
ing unable either to accept or break away from an 
inherited religious framework (Orthodox, in her case, 
not liberal). Like Whitman, she is an experimenter in 
the first-person, moving through a series of masks: the 
little girl, the queen, the rebel, the sufferer, the corpse. 
But one senses in her, as in Channing, a greater aware- 
ness of the pose as pose. She admits defeat too often; 
her moods do not complement each other im the same 
way as Whitman’s—partly because her poems are not 
run together into sustained visions, as Whitman's often 
are, She is, in short, more appealingly baffled and lost, 
in the modern way. 


Nevertheless, the Transcendentalist conception of self, 
however delusory, did lead to some important poetic 
discoveries, which through Whitman’s example have 
had a permanent impact on literary history. First, it 
provided a way of talking about the unity-in-diversity 
of American society. Second and more far-reaching, it 
made possible the introduction of stream-of- 
consciousness techniques into western poetry. The 
psychological basis of this technique is precisely the 
Transcendentalist idea of self, stripped of its metaphysi- 
cal basis: the idea that identity consists of one’s percep- 
tions of the universe moment by moment. As Emerson 
saw, if one denies the assumption of a unifying, ¢s- 
sential soul, personality disintegrates into chaos. 
Because they rested on this assumption, the Transcen- 
dentalists put their trust in the “method” of moment-by- 
moment inspiration as the most “natural” path for the 
intellect. Whitman’s contribution, in turn, was to use 
this method more uncompromisingly than the Transcen- 
dentalists did except in their journals, and to apply it 
more directly to the self, and thereby to indulge and 
express the chaos of experience that Emerson came to 
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fear. The somewhat ironic result was that Transcenden- 
talism’s last and greatest celebration of the heroic pos- 
sibilities of the self also foreshadowed those twentieth- 
century classics in which the self is shown as finally 
baffled and lost in its labyrinths of perception. Today 
the self remains in the same divided condition that Em- 
erson describes at the beginning of “The American 
Scholar.” 
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I. BrstioGRAPHY 


Although the primary texts readily available for the 
study of Jones Very are sadly deficient, the student of 
Very can rely upon the bibliographies in the two Very 
biographies as an aid to research. Although neither is 
annotated, the two together provide a full listing of 
Very’s texts and the criticism pertaining to Very’s life 
and writings. The most complete and usable of these 
bibliographies is that of William I. Bartlett in Jones 
Very: Emerson’s “Brave Saint” (Durham: Duke Univer- 
sity Press, 1942). Bartlett’s listing of Very’s manuscripts 
and their location, a helpful guide in that the letters and 
the sermons are as yet unpublished, is updated here in 
Section II below. Bartlett also catalogues Very’s poems 
published in three periodicals: Harvardiana, The Salem 
Observer, and The Western Messenger. Because of the 
unreliability of all the editions of Very’s poetry, these 
listings, along with the surviving manuscripts, are 
invaluable for the scholar in need of a reliable text of 
the poems. Bartlett provides a list of major anthologies 
containing Very’s poetry which is helpful for the period 
up to 1942. His listing of secondary material on Very is 
complete through 1942, though the lack of annotation is 
regrettable in some of the listings of early reviews and 
articles. 


Edwin Gittleman’s “Selected Bibliography” in Jones 
Very: The Effective Years, 1833-1840 (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1967) both updates and 
expands Bartlett’s listing of criticism. Gittleman adds 
manuscript sources pertaining to Very, though not writ- 
ten by him, notably those in William P. Andrews’ 
manuscript notebook on Very in Houghton Library’s 
“James Freeman Clarke Manuscript Collection” and 
those of Elizabeth Palmer Peabody in the Essex Institute 
Autograph Collection. 


Very is included in Lewis Leary’s Articles on American 
Literature, 1900-1950, and 1950-1967 (Durham: Duke 
University Press, 1954, 1970) and in Robert E. Spiller 
et. al., Literary History of the United States: Bibliogra- 
phy, 4th ed. (New York: Macmillan, 1974). A brief list- 
ing of Houghton Library’s collection of Very manu- 
scripts is offered in Ernest Kurtz and William R. 
Hutchison’s “Boston Area Resources for the Study of 
American Religious History” (Religious and Theologi- 
cal Resources, October-December 1971). A complete 
listing of the locations of Very manuscripts can be found 
in American Literary Manuscripts, ed. Joseph Jones 
(Austin: University of Texas Press, 1960). Students of 
Very have benefited from the annual bibliographical es- 
say, “Emerson, Thoreau and Transcendentalism” in 
American Literary Scholarship (Durham: Duke Univer- 
sity Press, 1965—). The essay both lists and briefly 
evaluates the continuing research on Very, which is 
important in light of the several important essays 
published on Very in the last decade. 
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II. Eprnons anp Manuscripts 


Very’s somewhat extravagant claims that the Holy Spirit 
dictated his verse, and that it therefore should not be 
altered, have not been very well respected by his edi- 
tors. His attitude prompted Emerson to his famous wit- 
ticism, “Cannot the Spirit parse and spell?” But more 
importantly, Emerson acted upon this attitude concretely 
in a number of editorial revisions in the first edition of 
Very’s poeiry, Essays and Poems by Jones Very 
(Boston: Little and Brown, 1839). The changes infuri- 
ated Very, since he had forbidden them at one point, but 
we are obliged to admit that without Emerson’s 
continued interest, Very’s poetry would probably not 
have been published in one volume in his lifetime, and 
perhaps not afterward. Emerson’s volume was a selec- 
tion of sixty-five of Very’s poems, preceded by three 
essays, “Epic Poetry,” “Shakespeare,” and “Hamlet.” 
For a detailed history of the genesis, editing, and 
publication of the volume, see Gittleman. 


After his death in 1880, two other collections of Very’s 
poetry were published. The first of these, Poems by 
Jones Very with an Introductory Memoir by William P. 
Andrews (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1883), added 
seventy-three new poems to the sixty-five published by 
Emerson, with the general intention of emphasizing 
Very’s “remarkable religious experience.” Andrews’ 
edition was followed shortly by Poems and Essays by 
Jones Very: Complete and Revised Edition, ed. James 
Freeman Clarke (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1886). Clar- 
ke’s edition, though not complete as it purports to be, is 
the most nearly complete edition of Very’s verse, and 
the one most generally relied upon as a “standard” edi- 
tion. Clarke also reprints the three essays included in 
Emerson’s edition. Unfortunately, both Andrews and 
Clarke persisted in the editorial freedoms taken by Em- 
erson—sometimes returning to manuscripts or earlier 
printed editions, sometimes perpetuating previous 
changes, and sometimes making editorial changes of 
their own. A brief but pointed analysis of the editorial 
problems of these three editions can be found in Byrne 
R. S. Fone’s “A Note on the Very Editions” (American 
Notes and Queries, January 1968). Fone points out that 
Emerson’s changes of Very’s manuscripts are again 
changed at places, and additional changes of other 
mnanuscripts are added in Andrews’ edition. Clarke then 
changes and edits both editions at points. It might be 
added that one need not look too closely to fiod edito- 
rial errors, repeated poems, and a generally confusing 
organization in Clarke’s edition. Mr. Fone’s concluding 
call for a complete and reliable edition of the poems is 
seconded in this essay. 


The incompleteness of Clarke’s edition is remedied 
somewhat by Bartlett's biography of Very mentioned 
above. In one section of his book, Bartlett published the 
poems contained in the two major collections of Very 
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manuscripts. The first of these groups consists of eleven 
poems and hymns which Bartlett erroneously lists as 
having been preserved at Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, Cambridge, Massachusetts. The poems were actu- 
ally given to the Harvard Divinity School in Cambridge 
and placed in its Andover-Harvard Theological Library, 
where they have since been transferred to Harvard’s 
Houghton Library.’ The second and most important of 
these groups is the collection of poems now located in 
the Harris Collection of American Poetry at Brown 
University. To these groups, Bartlett adds sixteen poems 
pubiished in The Salem Observer but not included in 
any edition of Very’s works, twenty poems published in 
The Western Messenger but not collected, one poem in 
The Dial and one poem in The National Anti-Slavery 
Standard which are also uncollected. To these collec- 
tions by Bartlett, one should add an early college poem 
published by Kenneth W. Cameron, “A College Poem 
by Jones Very” (Emerson Society Quarterly, TV Quarter 
1956), and Very’s “Song” for the Valedictory exercises 
of the Harvard Senior Class, also first published by 
Cameron (Emerson Society Quarterly, TV Quarter 1962). 
Gittleman notes the manuscript poem, “Spiritual Navi- 
gation,” which includes an untitled prose prayer in the 
Yale University Library. Several more manuscript 
poems have recently been added to Houghton Library’s 
collections, which were included among the documents 
of Charles Stearns Wheeler. These include ten early 
manuscript drafts of poems eventually published, and 
five unpublished poems, all of which are dated 1835, 
during Very’s college years at Harvard.? The only 
published translation of Very’s poetry is Albert Ritter’s 
German translation of ninety-two of Very’s poems: 
Jones Very, der Dichter des Christentums (Linz, Vien, 
Leipzig: Oesterreichische Verlagsanstalt, 1903). 


Two recent editions of Very’s poetry have proved useful 
iN some respects, but for reasons I will give below, they 
also fail to provide a complete and reliable edition of 
Very’s poetry. The result is a profusion of editions, not 
to mention anthology selections, which complicates the 
task of choosing the proper edition for reading and cit- 
ing Very’s poetry. Kenneth W. Cameron’s edition, Po- 
ems by Jones Very: James Freeman Clarke’s Enlarged 
Collection of 1886 Re-Edited with a Thematic and 
Topical Index (Hartford, Conn.: Transcendental Books, 
1965), first published in Emerson Society Quarterly (IV 
Quarter 1966), reprints Clarke’s collection of poems. 
omitting the essays and Clarke’s “Biographical Notice 
of Jones Very.” Cameron’s reprint carries over Clarke’s 
errors and Clarke’s arbitrary and somewhat confusing 
organization. Cameron’s index is a welcome tool, 
however, and the edition serves the important function 
of making the 1886 edition more readily available to 
scholars and Jibraries. 


The most recent edition of Very’s poetry is Jones Very: 
Selected Poems, ed. Nathan Lyons (New Brunswick, 
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N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1966). This edition is 
certainly the most carefully edited collection of Very’s 
poetry, relying upon “the last manuscript version of a 
poem” (p. 129) for a text when possible. Lyons selects 
seventy-five poems grouped under three headings which 
serve to illustrate the thesis of his introductory essay: 
that Very is best understood as part of the quietist tradi- 
tion of Christianity. Lyons’ notes to the poems, giving 
location of manuscripts and dates of publication, are 
thorough and useful. The limitation of the edition, 
however, is that it is a selection, and moreover a selec- 
tion arranged to demonstrate a thesis. Even though Ly- 
ons’ introductory essay is a valuable addition to the 
criticism of Very, many of the poems that readers have 
found of lasting value are omitted in the collection. A 
complete edition of the poems, edited upon the 
principles Lyons uses, is what is needed. 


Two modern anthologies containing Very’s poetry 
deserve special note because of their large and represen- 
tative selection of his poems. Perry Miler’s The 
Transcendentalists: An Anthology (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1950) includes eighteen of 
Very’s poems with selections from the three essays 
included in Emerson’s and Clarke’s editions. American 
Poetry, ed. Gay Wilson Allen, Walter B. Rideout, and 
James K. Robinson (New York: Harper and Row, 1965), 
includes twenty-five of Very’s poems, including several 
lesser known poems from the period after 1840, along 
with a thorough and helpful section of notes on the 


poems. 


Very’s literary productions included essays and sermons 
as well as poems. It was, in fact, his essay “Epic Poetry” 
which first attracted Emerson’s attention before he knew 
of Very’s poetic gifts. The essay began as Very’s Bow- 
doin Prize essay at Harvard on the question, “What 
Reasons are there for Not Expecting Another Great 
Epic Poem?” published by Kenneth W. Cameron 
(Emerson Society Quarterly, I Quarter 1958). Very 
revised the essay and published it in The Christian 
Examiner (May 1838); reprinted in Emerson Society 
Quarterly (111 Quarter 1958). Cameron also reprints two 
earlier college essays by Very, “The Heroic Character” 
and “Individuality” in “Two Harvard Essays by Jones 
Very” (Emerson Society Quarterly, TV Quarter 1962). 


One manuscript work of considerable importance, a 
prose work which borders upon the poetic, should also 
be noted. Very’s “To the Unborn,” consisting of “An 
Epistle on Birth,” “An Epistle on Prayer,” and “An 
Epistle on Miracles,” was composed in the spring of 
1839 and intended as an introduction to his Essays and 
Poems (1839). The manuscripts are preserved in the 
collection of “Letters of Jones Very to Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, 1838-1846” in the Wellesley College Library. 
These “epistles” show Very at the height of his mystical 
fervor of the late 1830s. Throughout these works he 
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constantly exploits the technique of merging his 
personal voice with that of the spirit in a striking but 
disturbing way—disturbing enough to make Emerson 
exclude them from the volume. Gittleman discusses 
these epistles, and quotes portions of them at length. 
Another of Very’s literary curiosities entitled “The 
Morning—A Dialogue” was sent by Very to Amos 
Bronson Alcott on December 4, 1839, and is recorded 
in Alcott’s journal, December 5-6, 1839. It is reprinted 
in Gittleman. Very’s “Commonplace Books,” important 
primarily for their record of his reading in college, are 
held in the Harvard University Archives. 


Although he continued to write poetry throughout his 
life, Very’s major efforts after 1842 were directed to 
preaching. He never held a regular pastorate, but he 
was licensed to preach in 1842, and often served as a 
supply preacher in Unitarian pulpits around Salem into 
the 1860s. His sermons, carefully constructed and 
revised, are stil] available in manuscript. The largest 
collection of these sermons is erroneously listed as be- 
ing located in the library of the Andover Theological 
Seminary by both Bartlett and Gittleman. These one 
hundred and five bound manuscript sermons were, like 
the group of poems discussed above, presented to the 
Harvard Divinity School and have since been transferred 
to the Houghton Library, Harvard University. Twenty- 
eight other sermons are located in the Harris Collection 
at Brown, and one sermon is owned by the Essex 
Institute. 


Il]. BioGraPny 


Very has been far luckier in his biographers than in the 
editors of his poems, perhaps because his personality 
was so fascinating and puzzling. It was his unique 
personality which won him a place among the Transcen- 
dentalists despite some obvious philosophical and 
theological differences with the group. The only 
biography of Very’s entire life is Bartlett’s, cited above. 
As its subtitle, “Emerson’s ‘Brave Saint’,” implies, the 
heart of this biography is the relationship of Emerson 
and Very which developed in the late 1830s and was so 
influential to both men. This relationship has continued 
to be the focal point for much of the biographical and 
critical study of Very, not only because of Emerson’s 
stature, but also because Very produced the bulk of his 
finest poetry during the years that encompassed this 
relationship. Bartlett does, however, offer a description 
of Very’s childhood and early student days at Harvard, 
and a particularly valuable discussion of Very’s long 
and quiet retirement from the Concord scene, 1840 to 
1880. As noted above, the volume also makes available 
many unpublished manuscript poems. 


Edwin Gittleman’s Jones Very: The Effective Years, 
1833-1840, is, as the title implies, a more restricted 
study of the most interesting and the most historically 
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important phase of Very’s life. Gittleman traces in detail 
Very’s intellectual development from his last years as a 
Harvard undergraduate, through his intense but troubling 
religious conversion, his short bout with “insanity” at 
the MacLean Asylum in 1838, and his disappointing at- 
tempts to convert Emerson and his Concord associates. 
Gittleman makes impressive use of the poems as 
signposts of the development of Very’s unique theologi- 
cal system, and brings to bear a wealth of manuscript 
resources in constructing his portrait of Very. It should 
be noted that Gittleman’s thesis rests heavily on his 
interpretation of certain psychological pressures of 
Very’s childhood, particularly those in his relation to 
his mother. This is always tenuous ground for a critic, 
but Gittleman’s argument is well documented, cogent, 
and convincing, if not conclusive. 


Reviewers of these biographies have called attention to 
their value to scholars. Both Charles Weir, Jr. (New 
England Quarterly, December 1942), and Randall Stew- 
art (American Literature, May 1943) note the new 
poems published by Bartlett as one of the book’s chief 
values. Both reviewers, however, recognize a problem 
in the establishment of Very’s proper place in literary 
history. Weir calls for more specific and detailed 
examinations of Very’s relation to Emerson, and to the 
Unitarians. Stewart argues, against Bartlett, that Very is 
less a “mystic” than part of “the old orthodoxy,” and 
finds the term “devotionalist” a more appropriate 
description of his religious orientation. 


Gittleman’s scholarly contribution is noted by both 
Robert F. Lucid (New England Quarterly, Jane 1968) 
and Everett H. Emerson (American Literature, March 
1968). Lucid notes Gittleman’s important contribution 
to the problem of irrationality in the Transcendentalist 
conception of the self. 


Curiously, the strengths of Gittleman’s study are also its 
limitations. Because the book is focused so directly on 
this pivotal point of Very’s life, the author can present a 
picture of the poet which is striking in impact (for this, 
he need only let Very’s disturbed and forceful personal- 
ity show itself} and also rich in detail. Yet he must also 
ignore the last half of the poet’s life. Admittedly these 
were quiet years, but their striking contrast to his “ef- 
fective” years raises even deeper questions about Very’s 
earlier experiences. 


Bartlett’s chapter, “Last Years,” is a starting point for 
the solution of this puzzle of Very’s later life. More 
recently, Paschal Reeves has provided additional 
analysis of these final years in “The Making of a 
Mystic: A Reconsideration of the Life of Jones Very” 
(Essex institute Historical Collections, January 1967). 
Reeves’ depiction of Very’s career as a supply preacher 
for Unitarian pulpits, and his description of his domestic 
life, help to balance Gittleman’s picture. Reeves stresses 
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a continuity in Very’s life, centering on the term 
“mystic,” that not only suggests an explanation for the 
turbulent earlier years but links those years with Very’s 
quietly pious retirement. Nathan Lyons’ short biographi- 
cal sketch of Very in his Jones Very: Selected Poems 
complements Reeves’ essay with its emphasis on Very’s 
reading of George Fox, Thomas Upham, and other 
“quietist” philosophers in the 1840s. Lyons’ suggestion 
makes Very’s last years less a puzzling retirement, and 
more a conscious, willed retreat into pious self- 
examination. 


Students of Very inevitably return to the issue of Very’s 
religious conversion and the subsequent “insanity” that 
caused his confinement in 1838. Very’s comments on 
the question have been published by Harry L. Jones in 
“The Very Madness: A New Manuscript” (College 
Language Association Journal, March 1967). Jones 
reprints both Very’s letter to Emerson two days before 
his confinement, and Very’s letter to Henry W. Bellows 
of December 1838, explaining the incident. Like 
Reeves, Jones sees Very as a mystic—in this case, one 
who is misunderstood by those around him. James Free- 
man Clarke’s introduction to a group of sonnets in The 
Western Messenger (March 1839) defends Very's san- 
ity, and presents sonnets aimed to prove that Very’s 
thoughts were “deeply important and vital.” 


Other useful recent information on Very’s life can be 
found in Kenneth W. Cameron’s “Jones Very’s Aca- 
demic Standing at Harvard” (Emerson Society Quarterly, 
I] Quarter 1960), which includes obituary notices of 
Very; Cameron’s “Sophomore Thoreau and Religious 
Improvement” (Emerson Society Quarterly, I Quarter 
1967), on Very’s religious activities at Harvard; Robert 
D. Amer’s “Hawthorne and Jones Very: Two Dimen- 
sions of Satire in ‘Egotism; or, The Bosom Serpent’” 
(New England Quarterly, June 1969), on Very’s strained 
relations with Hawthorne (compare Amer’s view with 
that of Gittleman); Carlos Baker’s “Emerson and Jones 
Very” (New England Quarteriy, March 1934), on the 
Very-Emerson relation; Joel Myerson’s “A Calendar of 
Transcendental Club Meetings” (American Literature, 
May 1972), which catalogues Very’s participation in the 
group; and George Willis Cooke’s brief sketch of Very 
in “Memorabilia of the Transcendentalists in New 
England,” ed. Kenneth W. Cameron (American Tran- 
scendental Quarterly, Summer 1975), 


Earlier biographers of Very in the nineteenth century 
tended uncritically to extel him as a saint, primarily to 
overcome the stigma of his bout with insanity and 
dismissal from Harvard Divinity School. The most 
important of these earlier biographers is William P. An- 
drews, whose short articles, “An Inspired Life” (The 
Century Magazine, October 1882), and “Jones Very” 
(The Harvard Register, March 1881), and whose 
biographical sketch in the 1883 edition of Very’s poetry 
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(cited above), stress the “benign and gentle spirit of his 
personality.” Andrews’ brief discussion of Very’s idea 
of “will-less existence” is one of the earliest consider- 
ations of this important theme in his intellectual 
development. G. M. Hammell’s encomium, “Jones 
Very—A Son of the Spirit’ (Methodist Review, January- 
February 1901), adds little new information about Very, 
but provides an interesting example of the view of 
Very’s almost mythical “saintliness.”” Hammell depicts 
Very as an ascetic who accepted without complaint his 
rejection by a materialistic society. 


For a sense of Very’s impact on his contemporaries, 
one should read the “Memorial to Jones Very” (Bulletin 
of the Essex Institute, January, February, March 1881). 
Most interesting are the letters of reminiscence and 
tribute read at the end of the meeting, but there is also 
another biographical sketch by Andrews and a literary 
appraisal by Edward A. Silsbee. Very himself researched 
and wrote a detailed genealogy of his family: “The 
Very Family” (Essex Institute Historical Collections, 
July 1859, and February 1860). 


The most accessible and helpful brief biography of Very 
is Carlos Baker's in the Dictionary of American Biogra- 
phy, Vol. 19 (1936). James D. Hart adds a brief literary 
biography in the Oxford Companion to American Litera- 
ture (New York: Oxford University Press, 1965). 


EV, Crimcism 
A. Emerson aND OTHER Earty APPRAISALS 


Significant critical appraisal of Very’s poetry begins, 
appropriately, with Emerson—a man who knew Very’s 
strengths well enough to publish his poems, at some 
cost of time and effort, but who also knew his limita- 
tions. Emerson’s review of Essays and Poems (1839) 
in The Dial (July 1841) succinctly identifies a significant 
part of Very’s appeal: “The genius of this book is 
teligious, and reaches an extraordinary depth of senti- 
ment.” Emerson here is touching for the first time a 
point that Very’s critics will repeat and amplify. His ap- 
peal as a poet springs from his deep and unusual 
religious vision. Emerson goes so far as to argue that 
Very’s shortcomings in technique (“no composition, no 
elaboration, no artifice. . . , no variety . . . no preten- 
sion to literary merit”) only amplify the purity and 
singleness of his insight. For in Emerson’s view, verses 
“flow through him rather than from him,” and attention 
to form would only detract from attention to vision. 
Emerson’s version of Very, therefore, anticipates the 
portrayal in “The Poet”—a communicator of insight 
rather than an artificer. Very’s weakness, however, one 
which twentieth century readers have certainly felt, is 
his reliance upon “popular religious language,” a 
medium that Emerson had come to see as inadequate to 
the fresh insights a poet must communicate. 
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Margaret Fuller had reviewed Very’s book earlier in 
Brownson’s Boston Quarterly Review (January 1840), 
noting “an unsought nobleness and Purity” but com- 
plaining that it was “unfinished in style,” a view that in 
some sense sets her apart from Emerson, who valued 
the book’s lack of “style” and emphasis on vision. Haw- 
thorne, somewhat later in “A Virtuoso’s Collection” 
(Boston Miscellany, January-July 1842), mentioned Very 
as “a poet whose voice is scarcely heard among us, by 
reason of his depth.” Hawthorne’s comment can be 
taken as an indictment of the reading public as well as 
a compliment to Very, but it establishes his respect for 
his sometime associate’s literary accomplishment. 


Emerson’s brief review established one important 
perspective later developed by other readers of Very. 
Those, like Emerson, who recognize the importance of 
vision and belief to Very’s poetry, have stressed its 
power to communicate a mystical or quietist religious 
experience. But those who balk either at Very’s vision 
itself, or the orthodox Christian terms in which he 
expresses it, have stressed instead the appeal of Very’s 
use of nature in his poetry. The earliest commentators 
on Very followed Emerson in calling attention to Very’s 
religious experience. Rufus Wilmot Griswold reveals 
some discomfort over Very’s religious “enthusiasm,” 
labelling his poetry “mystical” but valuable neverthe- 
less, a grudging admission that Very’s importance is 
chiefly religious, in The Poets and Poetry of America 
(Philadelphia: Cary and Hart, 1850, 10th ed.). Evert and 
George Duyckinck point more approvingly to Very’s 
religious qualities which link him, they feel, to the 
seventeenth century meditative poets in A Century 
Cyclopedia of American Literature (New York: Charles 
Scribner, 1856, Vol. ID. 


The appearance, in the 1880s, of two new editions of 
Very’s poetry following the poet’s death renewed criti- 
cal attention. Bartlett recounts the reception of the new 
editions in his biography. In this period the focus 
changed from Very’s religion to Very’s skill as a nature 
poet. Edward A. Silsbee’s estimation of “Very’s literary 
excellence and place” for the Essex Institute (“Memorial 
to Jones Very,” Bulletin of the Essex Institute, January, 
February, March 1881) stressed America’s lack of a 
truly great nature poet, and Very’s partial fulfillment of 
that role. Very is here compared not with the meditative 
poets, but with Wordsworth. The same comparison is 
made in George Batchelor’s early review of Andrews’ 
edition of the poetry, “A Poet of Transcendentalism” 
(The Dial [Chicago], July 1883), and Gamaliel Brad- 
ford’s review of Clarke’s edition, “Jones Very” (The 
Unitarian Review, February 1887). Bradford’s review, 
revised and expanded into a chapter of Biography and 
the Human Heart (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1932), 
is the fullest and most suggestive early appraisal of 
Very after Emerson’s. In discussing Very’s nature 
poetry, it is interesting to find that even Andrews, who 
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as noted above edited Very’s poetry to present his 
religious experience, classes his nature poems as among 
his best productions, emphasizing, however, that “it was 
the Divine in nature that made her all in all to him.” 


B. Very’s HistoricaL Context: WINTERS AND AFTER 


Yvor Winters’ attempt to “rediscover” Very as a 
neglected major figure of American literature marks a 
turning point in critical appraisal of the poet. The essay, 
“A New England Mystic” (The American Review, May 
1936; rpt. Maule’s Curse (Norfolk, Conn.: New Direc- 
tions, 1938]), both extols Very as a “genvine” religious 
mystic, and uses Very to accentuate Winters’ view of 
Emerson’s inferiorities. Yet its value is not its somewhat 
self-conscious “discovery” of Very, but its attempt to 
place the poet in a proper historical context. Here, 
Winters follows Emerson in stressing Very’s religious 
vision, but he argues that the poet is a Calvinist, 
wrongly linked with Transcendentalism. The key term 
in the essay is “will,” and Winters reads Very’s belief in 
a “will-less existence” as a restatement of Calvinist 
determinism. Carlos Baker's essay, “Emerson and Jones 
Very” (New England Quarterly, March 1934), also 
discusses Very’s views on the will, seeing them, 
however, as a personal and poetic defect, the cause of 
his break with Emerson. That break, for Baker, suggests 
Very’s failure; for Winters, it establishes Very’s success. 


Perry Miller's analysis of Very in The Transcendental- 
ists: An Anthology, ed. Perry Miller (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1950), persuasively argues 
that Very’s place is indeed with the Transcendentalists. 
Aware of Very’s conflicts with individuals in the group, 
Miller reads those conflicts as symptoms of an unwill- 
ingness on the part of the Transcendentalists to 
recognize consistently the logical consequences of their 
doctrines. Still, Very was, in Miller’s eyes, “a welcome 
and a trying recruit to Transcendentalism” in his 
embodiment of the doctrine of poetic inspiration. 
Miller’s argument and tone speak best for themselves: 
“The Transcendental theory of genius practically 
demanded one or two mad poets; most Transcendental- 
ists were not quite prepared to sacrifice themselves, and 
Very vindicated the theory by proving a willing victim.” 


A third historical assessment of Very is offered by 
Warner Berthoff, “Jones Very: New England Mystic” 
(Boston Public Library Quarterly, January 1950), Ber- 
thoff also argues that Very’s religion, especially the 
mystical aspects of it, is the basis for continuing inter- 
est in the poet. While he stresses his theological differ- 
ences with Emerson and the Transcendentalists, as does 
Winters, he links that difference to Unitarianism rather 
than to Calvinism. In Berthoff’s eyes, it is the question 
of regeneration, not the question of will, that sets Very 
apart from Emerson. Very’s insistence that one must 
undergo a religious conversion contrasted the Transcen- 
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dentalist stress on the basic goodness of man, putting 
Very in the more traditionally Christian milieu of the 
nineteenth century Unitarianism. Besides this sugges- 
tion of Very’s closeness to Unitarianism, Berthoff also 
offers a brief but valuable analysis of Very’s essays and 
sermons which have received little critical attention, 


C. Tue Conrinvinc Depate: Recent EyAaLuarions 


Recent critics of Very, inheriting the unresolved ques- 
tions of the poet’s historical context, have attempted to 
answer these questions through a much closer analysis 
of his poems than previous critics, with the exception 
of Winters, have provided. In this regard, Gittleman’s 
biography is indispensible in providing the background 
of many of the poems, along with some notable, though 
brief, analyses of them. Gittleman’s purpose, of course, 
is always biographical, and he relies heavily on the 
poems themselves for indications of Very’s intellectual 
change. Yet his ability to place the sonnets of Very’s 
most productive years in the context of the poet’s 
experience is essential to full comprehension of the 


poems. 


Harry L. Jones’ unpublished Catholic University dis- 
sertation, “Symbolism in the Mystical Poetry of Jones 
Very” (Dissertation Abstracts, December 1967, 2210A), 
argues that Very’s theology puts him outside the 
Transcendentalists, making him more a part of the tradi- 
tion of Christian mysticism. Jones demonstrates an in- 
ner dynamic of cross-reference and association in Very’s 
sonnets, arguing that they are a self-sustaining sequence. 
He also catalogues the image and symbol clusters in the 


poetry. 


In the introductory essay to his edition of the poems, 
Nathan Lyons applies the quietist terminology intro- 
duced in his biographical essay to the poems themselves. 
The essay is notable not only for its thematic approach 
to Very’s Christian quietism, but also for its analysis of 
Very’s poetic technique, certainly the fullest such 
discussion to date. Lyons stresses paradox as central to 
Very’s poetry, and suggestively discusses his intention- 
ally sparse imagery and economy of statement. Lyons 
finds the religious sonnets of far greater importance 
than the “prosaic” and “stale” nature poems—an 
important dissent in light of the interest that Very’s 
nature poems have more recently generated. 


Hyatt H. Waggoner’s discussion of Very in American 
Poets: From the Puritans to the Present (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1968) also sees Very as a man who 
was “with them [the Transcendentalists] but not really 
of them.” Waggoner sees instead an intellectual affinity 
between Very and Hawthorne in that both men clearly 
saw the darker side of both nature and the human soul. 
Moreover, Waggoner suggests that, thematically, Very 
can be compared with Edward Taylor, although he lacks 
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the freshness of language of a poet of Taylor’s stature. 
Waggoner’s essay comes full circle by arguing that 
Very “most completely embodied the quality the 
Transcendentalists valued highest, absolute trust of the 
inner vision.” The argument that Very was not really 
“of” the Transcendentalists, but embodied their doc- 
trines, raises serious questions about the movement 
itself. One is forced, if he accepts Waggoner’s argu- 
ment, either to question the sincerity of the group 
(which Waggoner certainly does not), or the consistency 
with which they carried out the logic of their doctrines. 
One is also reminded, in considering this question, of 
the limits of a logical inquiry into a movement founded 
upon intuition. 


The nature poems are the focus of Anthony Herbold’s 
essay, “Nature as Concept and Technique in the Poetry 
of Jones Very” (New England Quarterly, June 1967). 
Herbold argues that Very held two “mutually incompat- 
ible” concepts of nature, seeing it as finite and infinite 
simultaneously. The contradiction is based in the 
conflicting claims of Calvinist dualism and Romantic 
monism, claims which Very never resolved. When the 
Calvinist claims held precedence, Herbold feels, Very 
was the better poet. 


Car! Dennis also discusses Very’s nature poems in “Cor- 
respondence in Very’s Nature Poetry” (New England 
Quarterly, June 1970). Dennis sees Very as clearly a 
Romantic, whose poetry exemplifies Emerson’s doctrine 
of the “correspondence” of nature and the soul. Admit- 
ting that, at times, Very sees nature as limited and limit- 
ing, Dennis argues, through close reading of several 
poems, that the celebration of nature as a moral teacher 
is the dominant theme of the nature poems. The ques- 
tion underlying all three of these essays is that of Very’s 
historical context, the issue forcefully raised by Winters. 
That question ultimately has its roots in Emerson’s 
ambivalent response to Very—his enthusiasm for his 
religious purity, but his hesitancy at Very’s dogmatism, 
expressed in his reservations about his language. Emer- 
son’s personal ambivalence indicates the problem of 
classifying Very with the Transcendentalists, and, when 
the question is pushed far enough, it raises the perplex- 
ing problem of the definition of Transcendentalism 
itself. 


Lawrence Buell has offered the freshest approach to the 
poet’s context in his comparison of Very and Whitman 
in the final chapter of Literary Transcendentalism: Style 
and Vision in the American Renaissance (Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1973). Buell concentrates on 
Very’s poetic voice in a group of his sonnets in which 
Very speaks not as a man or a poet, but as God or the 
Holy Spirit. Buell argues that such a stylistic innova- 
tion, even if somewhat unconsciously adopted, is the 
logical extension of the Transcendentalist assumption of 
the divinity of the individual soul. In this light, Very’s 
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haunting exercises in egotism are also profound poetic 
experiments that make him a part of the Transcendental- 
ist disposition to newness both stylistically and intel- 
lectually. Buell’s essay also does much to dispel the 
general assumption that because of his strict adherence 
to the sonnet form, Very lacked poetic originality. 
Moreover, if Very’s language can be faulted for its 
dependence on commonplace religious terminology, 
Buell demonstrates that he is able to infuse his sonnets 
with an almost startling freshness by exploiting the 
varieties of poetic voice that Transcendentalist assump- 
tions made available. Buell performs the remarkable 
task of concentrating on the quality of Very’s poetry 
that most invites biographical and psychological 
speculation without falling prey to these temptations. 


One other recent article of note deals with Very’s later 
career as a preacher rather than with his poetry. Paschal 
Reeves, “Jones Very as Preacher: The Extant Sermons” 
(Emerson Society Quarterly, 1V Quarter 1969), surveys 
the major themes, sources, and influences of Very’s 
manuscript sermons, finding Calvinism, Unitarianism, 
and Transcendentalism to be the major influences on 
Very. Attention is also given to Very’s views on slavery 
and abolitionism, and his position on the important 
Unitarian theological debate on the Biblical miracles. 
Reeves paints a somewhat conservative picture of Very, 
based on the sermons, finding him a moderate on the 
slavery issue because his commitment to pacifism ran 
deeper than his desire for abolition. Reeves also finds 
Very a “conservative” on the miracles question, closer 
to the camp of Andrews Norton and the Unitarians than 
to Emerson and the Transcendentalists. 


Very’s appearance on the Concord scene in the midst of 
the Transcendentalist ferment was a mixed blessing for 
him. If his contact with Emerson and his associates 
gave him the hope or promise necessary for the develop- 
ment of his unique theology of “will-less existence,” 
his failure to proselyte Concord also played a large role 
in his eventual frustrated retirement. Historically, Very’s 
reputation has been perpetuated by his friendship with 
Emerson, but that association has often clouded an 
objective historical assessment of the poet—either when 
Very’s Transcendental credentials have been too uncriti- 
cally accepted or too vigorously rejected. The most 
potentially productive areas of investigation thus lie in 
the direction of Very’s later years, not because of their 
intrinsic importance, but because of the perspective 
they offer of his motives and productions in what Gittle- 
man calls his “effective years” in Cambridge and 
Concord. Very’s years with the Transcendentalists 
therefore have yet to be examined fuily as a period 
within a much fuller and more complex life. 


Since Very’s poetry gradually, but not entirely, gave 
way to preaching in these latter years, such an investiga- 
tion requires a multi-disciplinary approach which 
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examines the interplay of literature and theology in 
Very’s thought. Here, the recent investigations of 
American Unitarian history, which have demonstrated a 
wide diversity within the movement, could provide use- 
ful categories for illuminating a peripheral Unitarian 
{and peripheral Transcendentalist) like Very.* 


Finally, the need for a complete, accurate, and acces- 
sible edition of the poems must be reiterated. The 
prospects for research will be improved by such an edi- 
tion, and the results of such research will have a sounder 
basis. 


Notes 


1. I am indebted to Peter Oliver of the Andover- 
Harvard Theological Library for his help with this 
information. 


2. 1am indebted to Rodney G. Dennis of The Hough- 
ton Library, Harvard University, for his help with 
this information, 


3. The most notable examples of this revision of 
Unitarian history are William Hutchison, The 
Transcendentalist Ministers (New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press, 1959), Conrad Wright, The 
Liberal Christians (Boston: The Beacon Press, 
1970}, and Danie! Walker Howe, The Unitarian 
Conscience: Harvard Moral Philosophy, 1805- 
1861 (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1970). 


Colette Gerbaud (lecture date 1977) 


SOURCE: Gerbaud, Colette. “Jones Very’s Conception 
of Mystic Rebirth.” In Proceedings of a Symposium on 
American Literature, edited by Marta Sienicka, 43-58. 
Poznan, Poland: Uniwersytet Im. Adama Mickiewicza, 
1979, 


[in the following essay, originally presented as a lecture 
in 1977, Gerbaud discusses the elements of Very’s 
mysticism, noting its Puritanical roots and its similarity 
to universal mysticism. ] 


“Where is the Life we have lost in living? 

Where is the wisdom we have lost in knowledge? 
Where is the knowledge we have lost in information? 
The cycles of Heaven in twenty centuries 

Bring us farther from God and nearer to the Dust.” 


T. S. Eliot, Choruses from the Rock, 1, 1934. 


“Where is the Life we have lost in living?’’—this 
anguished questioning at the opening of one of T. S. 
Eliot’s Choruses from the Rock echoes Henry David 
Thoreau’s famous statement in Walden: “I went to the 
woods because I wished to live deliberately, to front 
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only the essential facts of life, and see if I could not 
learn what it had to teach, and not, when I came to die, 
discover that I had not lived.’ Thoreau’s decision was 
optimistic; he challenged this habit we have of leading 
“lives of quiet desperation”. In opposition to our 
resignation which he calls “confirmed desperation” he 
proclaims after the Ancients: “Renew thyself completely 
each day; do it again and again, and forever again”? 
His predilection for “the morning which is the memo- 
rable season of the day” was motivated by the fact that 
the morning “is the awakening hour.” If the essential 
subject of Walden “is this transformation of the self 
which has been variously called throughout the centu- 
ties, redemption, salvation, regeneration, reintegra- 
tion,—it is also the essential subject of Jones Very’s 
mystic poetry. In a different form indeed, with different 
means, the poet invites the reader to follow him and 
discover “the new life” which a “new birth” alone 
makes possible. 


“The new life” is not a myth as that of a paradise that 
one is looking backward to. It is a reality that one 
should be looking forward to, and strive to bring about. 
The idea of a Paradise, of a Promised Land is not absent 
from Very’s poetry, but it is not a dream. In spite of 
what misinformed people may have said, Very was no 
madman, and no dreamer, but a soundly practical man. 
He stuck to well-established habits and, like Kant, he 
took a daily afternoon walk. The meadows, flowers, 
birds, attracted him particularly, and his contact with 
them was so very close, that it could even be called 
communion. And communion also implies an identifica- 
tion. Very was therefore the poet of Nature, because he 
was first and foremost the poet of our inner nature, of 
that part of ourselves which enables us to feel our 
powerful ties with everything that surrounds. Unlike 
some temporary inmates of the Old Manse’ of Concord, 
or unlike his former Greek student H. D. Thoreau, Jones 
Very was fond of company and he felt compassion even 
toward a lonely flower. He did not like noise, nor argu- 
ments and he prudently avoided them. At home he was 
always ready to mend matters, and unite opponents. 
Quite passionate in defending his faith as a young man, 
he quieted down with years and settled as a preacher 
(guest or substitute most often). The episode of his stay 
at the McLean Asylum has been more or less wrongly 
reported. Actually he was never mad, but accepted will- 
ingly to stay in the asylum at Somerville where he 
remained one month under Dr. Bell’s care, from 
September 17th to October 11th, 1838. While there he 
completed his essay on Hamlet, and revised the one 
called Epic Poetry. He therefore worked diligently and 
extended sympathy and comfort to the patients in the 
asylum who—as Emerson reports in his Journals, 
“thanked him when he came away and told him that he 
had been of great service to them.” So, the legend of 
Jones Very’s madness should by now give way to a 
report more in conformity with the truth. One of the 
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main reasons for his physical and mental unbalance at 
the time had been caused by his “violent outbursts 
against conventional religion.”* 


One cannot wonder that a friend of Emerson, and a 
lecturer of the Salem Lyceum, a guest of the Transcen- 
dental Club should be averse to conventional religion. 
Very early in life, Jones Very’s father—who was a sea- 
captain, and a free-mason, had opened his mind and 
eyes to broader perspectives; his mother, equally 
unusual in her ways, was a kind of nonconformist. So, 
Jones Very who led a celibate and uneventful life at 
home in the company of his two sisters and his mother, 
went his way alone spiritually, and he certainly went far 
on the path toward a renewed life. Emerson himself 
would feel impressed and even influenced by the young 
man’s example. Bartlett, the author of the first important 
critical biography on J. Very writes: “To Emerson he 
served as a tonic force and helped, by his example of 
living, to classify into more orderly arrangement that 
chaotic mass of thought and idea which he was seeking 
to formulate into an expressible philosophy or even into 
a creed. The sermon which Emerson delivered on July 
15 to the graduating class of the Harvard Divinity 
School, therefore owed something to Jones Very; and 
the fact that this sermon, as Alcott said, came nearer to 
the “center and core of things” than almost anything 
else spoken or wiitten, was perhaps as much the result 
of Jones Very’s conversations with Emerson as of the 
latter’s interpretative study and original thinking.* Many 
times during his life did Emerson revert to Jones Very’s 
vision of the world, even when they hardly ever saw 
each other again—; J. Very’s vision was acute and 
somehow prophetic. 


If J. Very’s Shakespearian essays and the one on Epic 
Poetry have been called original, the reason is that his 
point of view is not that of the purely literary critic. To 
him only a fundamental view could be fully satisfac- 
tory. While even in his time, moral and spiritual views 
were not to interfere with technical or aesthetic apprais- 
als, he deliberately followed spiritual promptings to 
judge of a work of art. That could indeed appeal to a 
literary movement such as the Transcendentalists 
formed; and their double allegiance to religion and to 
philosophy strongly inclined them to endorse that new 
criticism. Very was therefore invited as early as May 
1838 to discuss the subject “Is mysticism an Element of 
Christianity?” at the Transcendental Club. He impressed 
everybody present but in subsequent years his appeal 
had vanished, and he was estimated as a failure by 
some. On his part, a few years later, Very felt no longer 
any great interest in attending meetings that were mostly 
intellectual in character. His quest had opened up other 
horizons to him. Only Alcott, the most transcendental 
of the lot, could perhaps understand him better. To oth- 
ers he was question mark. A contemporary notes: “He 
is a remarkable phenomenon. His look, tones, words, 


are all sepulchral. He is a voice from the tombs. He 
speaks of having once lived in the world amongst men 
and things, but of being now in the spirit; time and 
space are not, save in the memory. This idea modifies 
all his thoughts and expressions of others also. It is dif- 
ficult for those who do not apprehend the state of his 
soul to converse with him. I find it quite possible, by 
translating his thoughts into my own vocabulary, 
mentally. By so doing we talk with ease, and understand 
each other. His speech is oriental. He is a psychological 
phenomenon of rare occurrence. He lives out of his 
organs; he is dead. Each thought of his soul, when 
spoken, each act of his body, implies a resurrection of 
the spiritual life.”’ But the author of Ten Great Religions 
was well prepared to pass a better judgment on him; in 
The Western Messenger James Freeman Clarke indeed 
remarks: “Mr. Very’s views in regard to religion . . . 
were not different from those heretofore advocated by 
many pure and earnest religionists.”*; and elsewhere: 
“We have heard him converse about his peculiar views 
of religious truth, and saw only the workings of a mind 
absorbed in the loftiest contemplations, and which ut- 
terly disregarded all which did not come into that high 
sphere of thought. We leave it to our readers to decide 
whether there is anything of unsoundness in these son- 
nets. To us, they seem like wells of thought, clear and 
pellucid and coming from profound depths.” 


Very’s “peculiar views of religious truth”, and “the 
loftiest contempilations” in which he was absorbed may 
have seemed unusual to his contemporaries in Concord, 
or Boston, but in fact, they were the same as those of 
ali true, authentic mystics of all time, of all clime. 
Whether it be in the Middle-Eastern lands, in the 
Western countries, in Greece, Rome, in Egypt, in 
Southern France, Cornwall, or in far-western climes, 
Mexico, Peru, ail the rites in all cults refer to the one 
essential, unique process of rebirth. According to the 
degree of understanding and inner development of the 
candidates, the rebirth will increase in spiritual quality: 
but the basic idea remains the same: it is to pass from a 
lower to a higher state, from ignorance to knowledge, 
from darkness to light, from misery to bliss, from night 
to day, from death (physical or mental) to life. So, it 
will be easily understood that rebirth is a gradual 
process, a succession of transitory stages which must 
ultimately lead to a permanent state of being in which 
former perceptions, sensations, and mental categories, 
former states of consciousness have given way to a new 
consciousness in which the former have been abolished. 
The new man born from such a mortal state to a new 
life may be said to have returned to life, to have risen 
from the dead, to have resuscitated. He has been 
restored from an incomplete to a complete, from a 
particular to a total manhood. To represent this transi- 
tion many symbols have been widely used throughout 
the world, throughout the centuries. Insects, such as the 
Aegyptian bug that consumes itself in fire, and rises 
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renewed from the ashes, the phoenix, the butterfly that 
has undergone a metamorphosis, are used as symbols of 
resurrection. The familiar Easter eggs are indeed 
symbols of resurrection too. They “symbolize the 
neophyte’s resurrection. Through the death of the “Old 
Man” the sinner has returned to the child’s state and 
even to that of the germ in order to be born again in 
the Easter light. Thus the egg is linked to the symbol- 
ism of Baptism. By eating consecrated eggs, the 
congregation partake of the grace of the Resurrection.”” 


All resurrection or regeneration is preceded by a dark 
period of ignorance and night: the cave, the forest, the 
grave have been widely used in rituals of initiation. In 
Eleusisian Mysteries, wheat and its metamorphosis 
inside the earth inspired the neophytes whose lips 
received a wheat seed. The dangers met by the seed 
during its transformation in the body reminded the 
initiate of the destiny of his own self on the path toward 
the new birth. 


So the birth symbolism is central to all mystic quest. It 
is therefore not to be wondered at that Very should 
stress the importance of the New Birth throughout his 
poetry. In fact he had prepared an introductory part to 
his little volume published in 1839 [Essays and Poems}, 
the only one that was ever published in his lifetime, 
thanks to Emerson's initiative. But Emerson and Very 
were quite different as far as literature was concerned, 
and Emerson preferred an assured, safe success rather 
than a scandalous failure for, in his opinion, Very’s 
introduction was not the kind of literature that could be 
published with safety. 


Indeed it should not be passed over in silence that the 
language of the intended introduction was anything but 
simple and easy to understand. When one leaves the 
usual tracks along which men’s physical and mental 
bodies travel, one is bound to come across boundless 
difficulties to make oneself understood. Very had 
undertaken the next to impossible: namely to convey by 
means of words what takes place inside man’s mind 
and body when he passes from the usual state of life, to 
an exceptional state of being: who could understand 
him? Certainly not those who had not made the trip, as 
he knew and stated himself. Only those who have 
known or mastered, or passed through and out of a state 
can know what that state is. Those who are in that state 
are unaware of it and cannot either judge it, nor know it 
since awareness implies a critical position towards 
oneself. In other words perspective is necessary for a 
good understanding and a fair appraisal. Very’s 
language, although different in terms and formulas, is 
however reminiscent of the hermetic language of 
alchemists, who referred to things apparently remote 
and strange, but actually so near us that our eyes cannot 
see them in their normal, physical condition. 
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In order to better follow his poetic exhortations, it might 
be helpful to give heed to the three ‘epistles’ that were 
to “relate the essays to the poetry and to point up the 
significance of the work as a whole.”" These epistles 
explain in as logical, as rational a way as possible the 
Stages, and the different changes occurring in the 
process of development which involves the entire be- 
ing, physical, moral, as well as intellectual and spiritual. 
If this is not taken into account, Very’s discourse 
remains incomprehensible. 


In the first epistle called “To the Unborn” Very starts 
from the beginning, that is brings home the fact that 
before thinking of being rebom, it is first necessary to 
be ‘born’. This obvious notion is expressed by him in 
plain and yet arresting terms: “I write now of the birth 
into the world; § shall at some future period write of the 
new birth, or that which is when one has left the world, 
and enters on that which is beyond. When I speak of 
the birth into the werid, those to whom I write will say 
“are we not already born then, and in the world?” . . . 
“To me you were dead or stillborn into what you call 
the world;” Jones Very proceeds to show how by com- 
ing unconsciously into the world, we have not known a 
real birth; the real birth proceeds from a conscious step, 
decision; moreover this awareness, or desire endows us 
then with a new “body” which might be said to come 
from a renewal of ourselves on the mental plane; that 
plane being superior to the physical plane, entails a 
concomitant change in the physical body. The name 
Very gives to the first state is the unnatural body, or 
evil desire—we might call it the body of passions, of 
instinctive, uncontrolled appetites; the second body is 
the “natural body”, that is a more malleable state of 
consciousness in which the former things no longer 
hold sway over us; Very says it is “the body of denial”. 
In this new state we are on the way to something better, 
but we stil] have to struggle and work hard on our 
desires; we are only aspirants to a higher state. We are 
“born” but not yet “reborn”; in other words, we might 
compare this state to the “larva state” during which 
something is being prepared for a renewed state but the 
butterfly, or ‘reborn’ insect, is not yet existent. It is the 
necessary preliminary condition, the preparatory stage 
for what is to come later. So, during this stage, one 
must be very vigilant, alert to the oncoming of the old 
desires. For it is only through the continued watching 
over what takes place in us, through this permanent 
sacrifice, or ‘crucifixion’ that the higher body can be 
formed. The “unnatural body” or our desires are 
nevertheless necessary as the seed to be sown and meant 
to decay in order to let the plant grow. With a rare 
insight into what takes place at that stage, Very points 
out that we are not the “sowers”, but the “sown”. The 
“you” he addresses his writing to, is not yet. This refers 
to the mortal personality as opposed to the permanent 
entity, the former being less real and free than the latter. 
At the end of the epistle, Very warns the readers of his 
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written word, and of the Bible, against the erroneous 
interpretation of the Scriptures and a distorted concep- 
tion of what we call ‘reality’. In an obscure language, 
that is in a language which refers to unknown experi- 
ences, Very intends to bring home the notion that our 
whole life while ‘unborn’ betrays our ignorance and 
makes us confuse our illusions with reality; in fact noth- 
ing exists in the way we imagine, and our conception of 
the outside world is a huge delusion: “Those of whom 
you there read, or think you read,—he writes—as well 
as the commonest things of your daily life, move and 
are as I have thus shown you, in other world than your 
own; (sic)”. To him we are like men looking at the 
shining globes at night, unable to appraise the distance 
that separates us from their own reality. 


The message “to the Unborn” goes on with the second 
epistle “An Epistle on Prayer”. Very’s conception of 
prayer has not much to do with our usual conception of 
the thing, since to him, no one who is ‘unborn’ knows 
yet what prayer means. Therein he goes farther than 
Emerson who thought that the more real prayer was not 
formulated for any material possession, or earthly 
favour, but to obtain spiritual gifts. Very even goes 
beyond that, and his distinction is subtle: he who is 
‘born’ must have denied not only the desires (of mate- 
rial gifts) but must also deny (that is be no longer at- 
tached to) the life or the quality of life he has attained, 
or in other words, the spiritual life. The denial of that 
supreme possession if this can be so named, the denial 
of oneself, indeed represents the best example of love 
for others, that one can give. Very here reveals what 
mystics have always practised, but what scientific 
investigation slowly and timidly discovers: namely that 
when you are “Bom”, or in a state of greater self- 
awareness, the action of your prayer, or thought, or of 
your mere presence, is greater than what takes place 
with some one in an “unborn” state, and consequently, 
unbeknown to oneself, it exercises an invisible influ- 
ence on others: to-day, everyone knows the results that 
have been obtained by an age-old practice loudly 
revived under a ‘new calling’: “transcendental medita- 
tion”. This practice is supposed to transform the 
environment if but 1% of the population of a city for 
instance ‘meditate’. So, after all, Very’s madness was 
that of a seer who talks to blind people, and preaches in 
a wilderness: “If you rise or are lifted up you shall raise 
and draw all who are dead to you and to life. It is your 
words which are proceeding from your inward growth 
or backwardness that convey this influence to others 
unknowingly to yourself.” The reason for this is that 
the power of words does not lie in the word itself, but 
in the deeper inner colouring or quality of the “spirit”, 
or we might say to-day in the super conscious force at 
work in each of us. “Use what language you will you 
cannot say anything but what you are. Whoever lives 
better than you knows what you are really saying 
whatever the sounds of your lips. The spirit will always 
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work weth er (sic) it be good—or whether it be evil.” 
Men often hide behind words, instead of making them 
express the workings of their inner selves, but to Very it 
has become clear that once a man has started watching 
for the promptings of his higher self, the least swerve 
from the right path is immediately noticeable by those 
who “work” along the same line and whom he calls: 
the “sons of God”. When those speak, it is felt that they 
diffuse, they radiate something coming from a better 
sphere; this Very calls “the true body of Christ”. This 
body of Christ is the living centre from which is sent 
forth a beneficial influence to, as Very says “those who 
are around you in your several spheres.” 


In his third epistle Very approaches a most difficult is- 
sue: that of miracles. Our general conception of miracles 
implies that some supernatural agency is at work, and 
that scientific laws are transcended. Our conception 
therefore places the issue on a duel basis; that of the 
relationship between the outward world and ourselves. 
The astonishing aspect of Very’s explanation is its 
perfectly unusual character.—We are absolutely frus- 
trated as regards the familiar way to view the question: 
in other words he never grants us a moment to rest 
quietly in our usual mental, intellectual habits: these, 
assuredly, make us consider everything which is not 
ourselves—such as we are capable to know our- 
selves—as outward, external to ourselves. Hence all 
external things and beings are separate from us, if not 
even divided, severed from us. This is how all “unbom” 
people consider the world: all our notions, all our lives, 
all our feuds stem from this vision of the world. Very 
brings us back to the ancient piece of advice “know 
thyself, and thou shalt know the universe and the gods.” 
This manner of his requires a great effort on the part of 
the reader; he forces us to “look within” perpetually. 
With him, no outward projection is possible. The phrase 
he uses to suggest an unthinkable, unbelievable reality, 
is inspired though simple; it links, or better it closely 
relates what we always, unconsciously separate:—the 
outward and the inner world; he says: “it is outward 
from within”, Our inner growth springing from the life 
seed in each of us creates a new being which becomes 
manifest as external to ourselves, but this externality is 
mere illusion, and the ‘stranger’ has his source in our 
deep common reality which Very calls “I. He insists 
on the personal pronouns: I and you, and me. He even 
underlines the pronouns each time he uses them to 
awake us from our still-born state, our drunkards’ 
double vision, and forces us to rightly focus. The result 
of this painful exertion is that he reveals to us how we 
distort reality through our wrong understanding of what 
takes place. Here the whole notion of our ‘personality’ 
as human beings is raised: “instead of understanding 
that the person who speaks to you is external to the you 
(our lower self—he addresses from within; you transfer 
this power to an external influence over your visible 
bodies as you call them and believe that these are to be 
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raised by him after their decay; not knowing that to him 
who speaks the you to which he is sent to speak, is 
always the body to be raised.” To Very, therefore, tak- 
ing the Sacred Writings in a physical sense only, is a 
hindrance to the right understanding of the 
‘resurrection’. This interpretation is at the origin of a 
partial view of ceality, by which we ‘make’ it as we 
imagine it is; because of our self-induced position of 
externality: “Now you make me what I am to you; then 
you shall see me as ] am for you yourself will be made 
like unto me.” His vision is unitive, our is separative; it 
is dynamic ours is static. So, for instance to us life and 
death are enemies, although we know that in reality it is 
not always so. To Very life is a product of decay: “True 
life—he writes—is alone the product of decay”, and 
this decay must not be stopped, we must not retain 
what passes only, because in the end we have only an 
illusory reality left in our hands, and we lament the loss 
of what is but illusory, that is external. In this concep- 
tion, life is comparable to the nameless void, or energy 
that gives rise to forms, in a kaleidoscopic way; we 
never ‘see’ the energy, yet it is the most powerful reai- 
ity. Very ends his epistle with recalling the Biblical 
teaching about resurrection: A “wicked and perverse 
generation”, said Jesus of the Jews or born “are clamor- 
ous for a sign.—but no sign shall be given them except 
the sign of the prophet Jonas; as he was three days and 
three nights in the belly of the whale, so must the son 
of man remain, in the heart of the earth. This he spoke 
of that decay or death of the natural flesh of desires” 
Jonas’s sign and the stay in the heart of the earth are 
equivalent to the dark night of the soul, to the inner 
plunge in order to emerge as a new man. The ‘old man’ 
is called by Very “The strong man”; this one might be 
compared to Goliath, David’s muscular adversary, the 
giant conquered by apparent weakness. Similarly it is 
through the denial of the strong man, of the blind giani 
in us, through the persistent exercise of the will that the 
tremendous, accumulated, static force will yield to the 
dynamic self. Only then will a “second birth”, or rebirth 
be made possible. 


“The born are the begetters of the unborn; and those 
born again in their turn the fathers of the born.” Very 
had started his last epistle with these words. They 
disclose his purpose in writing the proposed introduc- 
tion which was rejected by Emerson, and liken him to 
Plato’s hero of the cave. Like those who “saw” he 
wanted to help others to see also. This praiseworthy 
desire manifested itself in several ways: one consisted 
in paying visits to friends, whom he comforted when in 
distress such as George Peabody for instance who was 
an invalid, and was greatly cheered by Very’s conversa- 
tion and presence. On other occasions he felt impelled 
to communicate his raptures to others and make them 
repent or change, but that was not always rewarding. 
Another way to help was to write poems that he sent to 
friends, or gave to his students in Harvard; he was an 


unusual teacher in his time, for he went for walks with 
his students and conversed with them about holy mat- 
ters. Indeed those who really knew him thought he was 
a saintly man. This third way to help was more fruitful, 
but Very was without illusion as to a positive result: he 
said that “unless we thought them beautiful because we 
also heard the Voice in reading them, they would be of 
no avail.”’—Much of the beauty of Very’s mystic 
poems comes from their unaffected expression; there is 
no thought for effect. His poems invite the reader to the 
indispensable purification in order to know a higher 
birth: in ‘Man’s need of a spiritual birth’ we read this 
earnest prayer: 


“make pure our hearts within, 
As falls the quickening rain or silent dew, 
That we the heavenly life may here begin; 
And, while we tread the sorrowing, sinful earth, 
Be born of God, and know a higher birth.” 


Very was haunted by the idea of sin. Therein he was a 
real puritan. Yet his idea of sin was not a narrow or 
conventional one. To him ‘sin’ meant primarily the 
abuse of our necessary but limited intellectual faculties 
and indispensable but deluding senses; which abuse 
brings about a distorted vision of reality and conse- 
quently a disobedience to natural laws finally leading to 
misery, ignorance, slavery and spiritual death. In such a 
perspective sin spreads its dark night everywhere, on 
everything. Hence Very’s untiring efforts to “save” us 
from this dangerous, lethal slumber. He calls us to 
awaken from our nightmare which we mistake for 
paradise; in the name of the divine “T’, or “Me”: 


Why art thou not awake, my son? 

The morning breaks I formed for thee; 
Why sleep’st thou still? the laborers all 
Are in my vineyard; 

I come to wake thee; haste, arise, 

Or thou no share with me can find;” 


“The Call” 
The daylight is a sign that we do not understand: 


The Day goes on, but we are left behind: 
Tis but the natural day that we perceive, 
Its spiritual beauty’s hidden from our sight. 
The gifts of sense full gladly we receive 
But fail in higher gifts to find delight; 

We live but as the children of the earth 
When the day calls us to a nobler birth.” 


“The Day Calling Us to a New Life” 
The required condition to enter the sphere of 


‘Things holy and divine; 
Things unperceived by mortal sense”, 


are faith and obedience: 
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“obey the Spirit’s call, 
And by its voice be led, 

And thou within the heavenly courts 
At length shalt surely tread.” 


“The Spiritual Birth” 


Quite beautiful sonnets were written by Very on obedi- 
ence which meant the cessation of our restlessness, of 
our interference, and the bowing to the divine com- 
mand”. “The Hand and Foot Idler” sum up many 
principles helpful on the road to renewal which is made 
possible only through the resolution of opposites. In 
such poems, so concise, so terse, all the various aspects 
and difficulties of the purest are present: motion in rest, 
labor in idleness, freedom in obedience, love in justice, 
limitation in space: 


The hand and foot that stir not they shall find 
Sooner than all the rightful place to go: 


T mark them full of Jabor all the day, 
Each active motion made in perfect rest; 


{t is the way unseen, the certain route, 
Where ever bound, yet thou art free;” 


“The Hand and Foot” 


In “The Idler” a phrase is found which portrays Very 
so well: “A laborer but in heart”. The notion of work is 
linked so generally to a material or visible activity that 
at first sight Very’s mystic labor seems illusory. Yet he 
clears our vision and shows what efforts self-conquest 
may cost, and what suffering must be experienced 
before the agents of sin can be crushed: 


“The child must suffer what thou sufferest too, 
And learn from him Thou sent e’en so to die; . . . 


In this work a non earthly help is necessary: 


“In Thee I trust. . . secure from sin, 
For Thow hast conquered every foe within.” 


“The Disciple” 


The God Very praises is essentially masculine, as it is 
in many Christian countries. Unlike Oriental mysticism, 
or Catholic devotion to the Holy Virgin, Very’s religious 
fervour is based on the worship of the Father. Religious 
fervour may be part of a mystic quest, but mysticism is 
more inclusive. Very’s direct and repeated appeal to the 
Father adds a sentimental, personal note to his poetry. A 
psychoanalyst might seize upon the occasion and remark 
that Very had lost his father very early in life, and was 
haunted by the father archetype. Another one might 
pleasantly note that undoubtedly “birth”, and perhaps 
“rebirth” require some kind of feminine agency. Both 
would be right provided they should not insist on a 
literal interpretation of Fatherhood and Motherhood. 
Human souls are all feminine to the gods of heaven, 
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and human bodies belong to the feminine pole of 
creation: they are all vessels of life, waiting to be 
quickened at birth, physically as mentally, by the Spirit. 
Just as Very addresses the Father, he sings the coming 
of the morning, of daylight (“The Morning Watch”, 
“The Morning”) as a harbinger of the Spirit, of the 
Father’s light. But the feminine phase of the regenera- 
tive process is not forgotten. The passive and compul- 
sory state of the body at night allows the unfolding and 
strengthening of the higher consciousness, whose watch 
is perpetual: 


I thank Thee, Father, that the night is near 
When I this conscious being may resign; 
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And while within her (dark-robed night’s) darkened 
couch I sleep, 
Thine eyes untired above will constant vigils keep. 


“Night” 


A poem is entitled “The Influence of the Night on 
Faith and Imagination”, and here again the cessation 
of physical labor, the disappearance of objects to the 
sight, allow “The higher faculties {to} assert their 
power”. 


The night rest may give an idea of the freedom gained 
by the “reborn” of their joy at their escape from the 
earthly prison to which the body confines us with its 
time-and-space limited consciousness, and its various 
enthralments; in “The Soul’s Freedom” we read: 


Thou shalt not mark with narrow walls 
Thine own vast being’s scope; 

“Tis farther back than Memory calls, 
Nor is it barred by Hope.” 


Yes, even beyond hope does that new life lead, since 
then there is nothing to reach that might be separated, 
far from us. Everything is in the instant, so all alienation 
has ceased, all barriers fall, ‘I’ is ‘Thou’; 


“I am thy other self, what thou wilt be, 
When thou art I, the one thou seest now; 
In finding thy true self thou wilt find me.” 


“Thy Neighbor” 


Only then can there be a perfect presence to oneself 
and others: 


“I would be where each word is true, 
Each eye sees what it looks upon; 
For here my eye has seen but few, 
Who in each act that act have done.” 


“The Strangers” 


That unfailing presence, that clear light cast on all 
things absorbs and burns up all the dross, all the impuri- 
ties of each thought, word act, and the nagging of 
hunger comes to an end: 
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I do not need thy food, but thou dost mine; 
For this will but the body’s want repair, 

And soon again for meat like this ’twill pine 
But that which I can give thou needs but eat, 
And thou shalt find it in thyself to be;” 


“My Meat and Drink” 


If hunger is appeased, then the “promised peace” can 
come (“Unto You is born a Savior’) for “Man’s Heart 
prophesieth of Peace”; on that favourable soil love can 
grow, and the promise be fulfilled “That Nations shall 
no more lift up the Sword”. 


The beginning and the end of that progressive path to 
rebirth might be summed up in a single word which is 
the title of one of Very’s most beautiful sonnets: “The 
Presence”. Like the well-known questioning “To be or 
not to be” suggests, presence and its opposite absence 
give the clue to the coming of the new birth: to the 
dark accent of the sonnet “Enoch” in which the empti- 
ness of “The only temple He delights to fill” is evoked, 
answers the calm, deep plenitude of “The Presence”’: 


“The fire burns brighter when with Thee I look, 
And seems a kinder servant sent to me; 

With gladder heart I read Thy holy book, 
Because Thou art the eyes by which I see.” 


The body of Jones Very’s inspiration, that is his word, 
is in the image of his own person: tall and lean, dressed 
in black, with no ornaments, like a puritan church. So, 
one is free to leave the earth without any regret, 
unhampered by unnecessary flesh, and soar on the wings 
of the Spirit. Very was a famous hymnologist in his 
time and country. His poetry mever attracted the 
worshipper inordinately to the point of making him 
forget the purpose of his worship. It does not draw the 
attention onto itself but invites to prayer, and medita- 
tion. It reminds the reader of the Bible in its admoni- 
tory tone, its paradoxes, its parables, its use of the 
personal pronoun in the second person singular. This is 
no doubt part and parcel of a very traditional religious 
poetry. But inside this chosen, iron frame, Very’s 
inspiration flows at ease: it tells of his joy, of his 
exhilarating joy, shooting its light to the sky in an ir- 
resistibly ascending movement: 


“There is no death with Thee! each plant and tree 
In living haste their stems push onward still,” 


Youth and vigour, the vigour of “the new man” his 
refreshed view of everything lend themselves to a poetic 
form of a special kind: exhortation, which ranges this 
poetry with the didactic verse. It unites idealism and 
realism for Very’s avowed purpose to awaken the 
“unborn” forbids him to side with the dreamers, or even 
with the utopians, in spite of appearances. A poetry 
singing rebirth such as his obeys several very strict 
rules: this can be seen in the use of tenses for instance: 
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as a poetry of annunciation it sometimes uses the future, 
or the near future tense, but this tense, just as the past 
tense, is used only in relationship with a superior 
present tense, which might be at the apex of a triangle 
the first or left angle of which would be the past, and 
the right angle the future: for the present tense is the 
only possible tense for actuality in both acceptations of 
the word. Reality alone must be the ruling principle and 
its dictate is: “hic and nunc”; this implies immediacy: it 
therefore banishes all imaginary pushing back or 
forwarding of the present into a distant time: everything 
is contained here and now, so that it also rules out all 
places, distant places; places cannot be distant in the 
spirit. In the spirit there is no distance, there is no past 
nor future, but a unique and eternal NOW. Very’s mystic 
poems are in the present tense; past and future are only 
used as references for the imperfect states that will 
disappear; the future is used to herald the coming of a 
new being. The apparent lack of concreteness comes 
from the fact that Very does not talk about a particular 
place, but of the non-temporal place ‘par excellence’: 
our mind, our soul, the dwelling of the spiritual spark 
in each of us. This reality rules out all minor realities of 
the world, and his poems may appear monotonous to 
some readers. But the sun then also might appear 
monotonous, for it is the orb that Very celebrates, as he 
does the dawn, the morning, or the night. The direction 
of his poetry is vertical, in depth, and in elevation, as 
opposed to the passive, horizontal, sprawning, stiliborn 
life movement. (“The Living God’). Colors are rare, 
for they belong to the realm of the senses: whereas the 
Spirit is light, includes ali colors, and drives away 
gloom. Very is interested in the principles, in the laws 
of life and those can reduce to the one Principle, the 
one Law: God; all the rest, all manifestations are 
secondary phenomena, and he, Very, is out to make us 
discover the Unique Principle; hence the states of being 
he depicts are: awakening, rejoicing, peace, freedom as 
opposed to sleep, suffering, and spiritual death. The 
symbol inscribed in his message is that of growth, and 
expansion, according to the Biblical command: “Be 
fruitful and multiply”, but the way to this growth is the 
narrow way, for “strait is the gate that leadeth unto 
life”, so Very’s verse is terse, bare of ornaments, and 
the form he chose to write in most of the time is the 
most difficult and strict: the sonnet form. 


Jones Very’s conception of the second birth or rebirth is 
quite in keeping with the traditional practice such as it 
is reported by the experiences and writings of mystics 
throughout the centuries, These experiences and writ- 
ings vary in form, but not in content. If Jones Very has 
been ranged with minor poets, as a mystic he should be 
classed among the most authentic that the United States 
have produced. His very failures and limitations served 
him to reach the highest summit that a life can reach: 
the liberation from the self, through what Thoreau called 
the practice of “some new austerity.” In the background 
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of his poems that celebrate this self-discovery, is graven 
the old rule: “Laborare est orare”, against which walk 
in procession the allegorical figures: the settler, the jew, 
the unfaithful servants, the idler, the lost, the laborers, 
the slave-holder—to the sound of parables of rebirih; 
the Spirit Land, Thy Father’s House, The True Light, 
The Word, The New Birth, The New Man, Yourself. 
One may agree that mystic poems which sound like 
parables of rebirth run the risk of being more in the line 
of sermons, rhymed sermons than real poems. Indeed 
Very was conservative even in his most violent and 
youthful outbursts against orthodox preaching, and his 
poems prove as much. He returned to the age-old 
method of uniting the useful and the beautiful. But he is 
not for all that an outmoded thinker: quite the reverse: 
his call to awaken, to become more conscious of 
ourselves, to be present in each look, word, act, is 
answered by the many contemporary movements, or by 
specialists in human behaviour or health: psychoanaly- 
sis, parapsychology, dianetics, meditations of all kinds 
and denominations, etc . . . People talk endlessly of 
alienation loss of identity, loneliness, drug addiction, 
and what not, all of which might be alleviated, if not 
magically cured, by the regular reading of such poetry. 
Under an apparently simple form a great density reveals 
itself and forces the attention. In a time when so many 
doctrines are given up or revised, his conception of 
rebirth and resurrection deserves to be called back to 
memory: the poem entitled “The New Body” is an 
echo of his sermon on I Cor. XV, 44. Thee is a natural 
body and there is a spiritual body”. In this sermon he 
very simply explains the sense of the resurrection which 
starts already here and now, whose real purport is the 
Transfiguration, and during which the physical body too 
is regenerated. No poem can perhaps suggest more 
pathetically the plight in which the “unborn” may be, 
than “The Lost’, for instance, and no poem perhaps is 
more difficult to penetrate, and more far-reaching in its 
implications. It includes the secret of the second birth, 
if ever there is any; no word can adequately express it, 
but only suggest it: and this is: oneness—, when one- 
ness is achieved, then: “Each object throws aside its 
mantle dim,” (“The Eye and Ear”) and: 


“The bird thou hearest on the budding tee, 
Thou hast made sing with thy forgotten voice;”. 


“The Lost” 
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David Robinson (essay date 4th Quarter 1978) 


SOURCE: Robinson, David. “The Exemplary Self and 
the Transcendent Self in the Poetry of Jones Very.” 
ES@ 24, no. 4, no. 93 0.s. (4th Quarter 1978): 206-14. 


{In the following essay, Robinson focuses on Very’s 
mystical ideas and presentation of a transcendental self 
in his poetry, noting that his works reflect Very’s 
struggle to overcome his humanness.] 


I 


Jones Very’s outburst of apocalyptic insanity before his 
Harvard Greek class in 1838 and the symptoms of Mes- 
sianic delusions that he displayed soon after in his 
hometown of Salem confirmed the fears of many of the 
opponents of Transcendentalism in the Harvard estab- 
lishment.’ Only two months before, Emerson’s Divinity 
School Address had variously enraged and dismayed 
the more orthodox Unitarians with its disregard for the 
barriers separating man and God. Now Very seemed to 
deny those barriers entirely, urging his class to “Flee to 
the mountains, for the end of all things is at hand,’ and 
insisting to Elizabeth Palmer Peabody that “I am the 
Second Coming” (Gittleman, p. 317). Largely because 
he aroused the anger of Charles Wentworth Upham (the 
man who later had Hawthorne removed from the 
Custom House), Very spent one month in the McLean 
Asylum in Somerville, thus closing for most of 
Cambridge and Salem the question of his “inspiration.” 
But for the reader of Very’s sonnets, the question of 
inspiration—of the identity of the speaker in the 
poems—remains problematic. Lawrence Buell has 
recently noted that the interplay of voices in Very’s 
sonnets can have “a provocatively disorienting effect on 
the reader, who sometimes becomes unsure just who is 
speaking.”? When, for example, Very begins a sonnet 
with the declaration, “The Way is simple for I am the 
light / By which Thou travelest to meet thy God,’* one 
is forced to ask who this “T” is: Christ as overheard by 
the poet, Christ as speaking through the poet, or 
perhaps, the poet himself, mystically exalted to a new 
Christ? 


To ask the question “Who is speaking?” of Very’s son- 
nets, as Buell has done, is to approach the larger ques- 
tion of conscious artistry in the poems. Emerson praised 
Very’s poems precisely because they lacked such 
artistry, making them, in his eyes, purer products of 
poetic and mystical inspiration.* Buell also concludes 
that Very’s “moral seriousness” makes the conscious 
exploitation of voice for literary purposes unlikely, argu- 
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ing instead that “Very was simply intoxicated by the 
mystical relationships between self and Self, oneself 
and oneSelf, so that in certain situations it was instinc- 
tive for him to elaborate these relationships poetically 
in what seems to us a very modern way” (p. 323). 
Surely Very was no aesthete, nor were his motivations 
in composing sonnets primarily literary; yet his poems 
are wrought by a careful strategy of composition, based 
not only on the poet's felt inspiration, which both Em- 
erson and Buell are right to stress, but also on a 
conscious attempt to create an impact upon his readers. 
Even though Very presented himself to Emerson as 
totally unconcerned about what he termed the “dis- 
posal,” or publication, of the poems given him by the 
Spirit (Gittleman, p. 331), he had an intense desire for 
an audience; his sonnets are far less devotional exercises 
than calculated attempts to engage his readers in his 
own religious vision. 


During his years of religious fervor in the late 1830's, 
Very perceived himself primarily as an evangelist. 
Armed with a philosophy of “will-less existence,” the 
total denial of the will in abandonment to the prompt- 
ings of the Spirit, he set out systematically to convert 
each of his friends and associates (Gittleman, pp. 181- 
195). The great majority of his sonnets of this period, 
by far his most productive, serve his overall plan of 
proselytization. They are deliberately designed to affect 
the reader not on aesthetic grounds but on what Very 
would consider a much higher level—spiritual grounds. 
One need not consider Very “modern” to admit the care 
with which he manipulated the voice or persona of his 
poems in order to achieve his goal of spiritual conver- 
sion. 


Perhaps the most telling evidence of Very’s conscious 
manipulation of voice, aside from a close reading of the 
poems themselves, is the draft of a long prose-poem 
intended as a preface to his poems, now in manuscript 
at the Wellesley College Library. The piece takes the 
form of three epistles “To the Unborn”—those not as 
yet reborn in Very’s religious system—and explores the 
relationships of several states of being and the pronouns 
“J,” “you,” and “me” which refer to them. 


It is of this second birth, of eternal life which Jesus 
said “J am the Resurrection and the life, he that belie- 
veth on Me though he were dead yet shall he live; and 
he that liveth and believeth shall never die.” So say / to 
you to whom as the unborn I stand in a similar rela- 
tion[.] / am your Resurrection and life, believe in the 
Me that speaks and you though unborn, shall be 
born; . . . “He that receives You” said he to his 
disciples, receives Me and he that receives Me receives 
him that sent Me. These Mes and fs are the fs and Mes 
of persons in different worlds . . . I was once as you 
now are. , . I, this new J, stand without you that is the 
old you which I was, and knock.* 


As this passage makes clear—and it is only part of a 
larger whole—Very felt inspiration but did not allow 
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his raptures to impair his deliberate exploitation of his 
vision for poetic impact. If Very the mystic perceived a 
world of differing states of being, Very the poet quite 
deliberately used the resources of language to bring this 
world to his reader. One of the most essential of these 
resources was the projection of a persona through the 
speaking voice of the poem, for such a projection could 
be adjusted to reflect the level of mystical enlighten- 
ment which Very hoped to communicate to his reader. 
Differing states of the “self” as perceived by the reader 
necessarily reflected a differing intensity of mystical 
absorption by the poet and made correspondingly dif- 
fering demands on the reader. It is my purpose to 
delineate two different, though closely related, tech- 
niques for presenting the self in Very’s poetry, his use 
of what can be called the exemplary self and the 
transcendent self. These forms can be viewed in an 
ascending order of spiritual intensity, from prayer to the 
total loss of self in God. Such an imposition of 
systemization on a mystic poet should not be taken as 
final or binding—too many of Very’s productions refuse 
to be so classified.’ But this division may serve as an 
approach for a suggestive exploration of a difficult and 
too little understood poet. 


In one major group of his sonnets, Very creates a 
persona to be held as an example before his readers—an 
example of piety or, perhaps, perception, but one who 
as an equal can lead his fellows further toward his 
concept of religious salvation.’ In another more 
problematic and more interesting group of sonnets, Very 
obscures this exemplary self by speaking in a voice that 
has transcended the bounds of selfhood completely and 
assumed the authority of one of the members of the 
trinity.’ This transcendent self raises the most interest- 
ing questions about Very’s poetry and religious vision. 
In one sense these poems seem to offer a form of the 
self elevated to divinity, but insofar as they partake of 
what Very considered to be a divine voice, the identity 
of the poet is lost completely in an echo of Biblical 
authority. Thus the “I who speaks in Very’s sonnets is 
delicately poised between the man who can say “] was 
once as you now are,” and the one who can say “he that 
receives Me receives him that sent Me.” In the tension 
between these two stances lies the real] interest in Very’s 


poetry. 
0 


Very achieved some notoriety in Transcendental circles, 
especially with his editor Emerson, by insisting that his 
sonnets were the inspired word of the Holy Spirit. But 
this claimed inspiration is only one side of a larger 
process of spiritual communication which began with 
the poet’s addressing the Spirit in prayer. The mystical 
exaltation characteristic of some of Very’s verse may be 
the final result of spiritual illumination, but that il- 
lumination is the result of a process which began in an 
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expression of humility in prayer. Many of Very’s son- 
nets therefore take the form of prayers, direct addresses 
to God, and provide a deliberate example of a neces- 
sary humbling of the individual will which precedes 
spiritual enlightenment. Very offers 2 clear example of 
this stance in the persona of his sonnet “The Son,” 
(Lyons, p. 47}, a poem which also depicts his self- 
conceived role as an evangelist. 


Father I wait Thy word. The sun doth stand 

Beneath the mingling line of night and day, 

A listening servant, waiting Thy command 

To colt rejoicing on its silent way; 

The tongue of time abides the appointed hour, 

Till on our ear its solemn warnings fail; 

The heavy cloud withholds the pelting shower, 

Then every drop speeds onward at Thy call; 

The bird reposes on the yielding bough, 

With breast unswollen by the tide of song, 

So does my spirit wait Thy presence now 

To pour Thy praise in quickening life along, 

Childing with voice divine man’s lengthened sleep, 

While round the Unuttered Word and Love their vigils 
keep. 


The poem centers upon Very’s punning use of the word 
“son,” with the poet aspiring to be both the humble 
servant of the Father, his “‘son,” and the giver of life to 
men, the “sun.” Characteristically, Very risks identify- 
ing himself with Christ as the “son” of, God here in 
order to realize the full symbolic value of his terms. 
The son of God is both God’s servant and the bringer 
of new life to man, just as the “sun” is not only a 
bringer of natural life but a “listening servant” of God, 
as Very makes clear in his opening image. 


Very then develops the sonnet through a series of im- 
ages—-the “tongue of time,” the rain cloud, and the 
singing bird—which he transforms into symbols of his 
own soul in the closing lines of the poem. Here he 
depicts his spirit as “wait[ing]” upon the presence of 
God, referring back to the earlier image of the “tongue 
of time” with its suggestion of an acute awareness of 
the temporal. The assertion that the tongue of time 
“abides the appointed hour” suggests a stopping of time 
until God’s command compels it to resume. All things, 
from the poet’s perspective, are in stasis until enlivened 
by the word of God. That the poet is waiting to “pour 
thy praise in quickening life” fuses the earlier image of 
the life-bringing rain from the cloud and the “tide of 
song” pouring from the bird. Song, in the form of 
poetry, thus takes on the life-giving qualities of water, 
in addition to the values of purification and baptism as- 
sociated with it in Christian symbolism. 


The exemplary nature of Very’s stance in the poem is 
made clear near the end, where the poet depicts his 
song as “Chiding with voice divine Man’s lengthened 
sleep.” The sleep, of course, is that of unregenerate 
humanity, dead to the possibilities of spiritual life. But 
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what is arresting about the line is its frank statement 
that the voice of the poet is a “voice divine.” That Very 
was being more than metaphorical will be evident later 
in his sonnets of the transcendent self. In this poem, 
however, the closing image of the vigil kept by “Love” 
and the “Unuttered Word,” puzzling though it is, sug- 
gests the heights of mysticism of which Very was 
capable. Both can be taken as emblems of Christ, of 
course, and there is good Biblical basis for doing so, 
but again what seems compelling about the image is the 
association of the “voice divine” of the poet and the 
Word, or Christ. 


The nature of the exemplary self is thus manifest both 
in the stance of prayer and obedience assumed by the 
poet in this sonnet, and in the almost argumentative as- 
sertion of spiritual superiority in the content of the 
prayer itself. This assumption of spiritual superiority to 
mankind, exemplified in the content of the prayer, is a 
constant factor in Very’s poetry. While it creates 
problems for the relationship which Very is trying to 
cultivate with his reader, it is also essential to the impact 
of his poems. 


A second form which Very’s exemplary self takes, one 
which posits even more firmly a superiority of poet to 
reader, is the stance of the poet as a heightened 
perceiver of spiritual truths otherwise unavailable to the 
reader. A telling example of such a poetic voice can be 
found in one of Very’s most frequently anthologized 
sonnets, “The Dead” (Lyons, p. 63), a rendering of the 
poet’s bizarre vision of a spiritually lifeless humanity 
which surrounds him: 


I see them, crowd on crowd they walk the earth 

Dry, leafless trees no autumn wind laid bare; 

And in their nakedness find cause for mirth, 

And all unclad wouid winter’s rudeness dare; 

No sap doth through their clattering branches flow, 
Whence springing leaves and blossoms bright appear: 
Their hearts the living God have ceased to know, 
Who gives the springtime to th’ expectant year; 
They mimic life, as if from him to steal 

His glow of heaith to paint the livid cheek; 

They borrow words for thoughts they cannot feel, 
That with a seeming heart their tongue may speak; 
And in their show of life more dead they live 

Than those that to the earth with many tears they give. 


The reader is some lines into the poem before he 
positively recognizes that the ghoulish spectacle the 
poet depicts is ordinary life. In fact, the force of the 
poem arises from the realization that “life” in the poet’s 
terms is far different from life as commonly understood. 
Very arranges the sonnet around contrasts which 
separate spiritually dead humanity from emblems of 
life. The budding and blossoming tree is contrasted 
with the “leafless trees” and their “clattering branches,” 
and the “glow of health” with the painted “livid cheek.” 
The effect is heightened by the suggestion that the hol- 
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lowness of human speech has no basis in feelings, aris- 
ing only from the futile desire to “mimic life.” These 
early images contribute to the impact of the closing 
couplet’s image of burial, which combines the fact of 
physical death with the poet’s vision of spiritual death. 


Whatever aesthetic impact the poem has, iis motivating 
purpose is to open the eye of the reader to the dire 
spiritual condition of humanity and, by implication, of 
himself. The poet presents his portrait of spiritual 
malaise in order to awaken a similar perception among 
his readers and thus spare them from such spiritual 
death. Such a perception, unlike prayer, is dependent 
upon a certain stance of spiritual superiority rather than 
humility, but both modes have an evangelistic end. 


While the first poem is addressed to God and the second. 
to no explicit audience, some of Very’s most effective 
sonnets address the reader directly, offering insight or 
encouragement, or even frankly rebuking him. If Very 
and Whitman are similar in their poetic exploitation of 
the ego or “T’ in their poems, as Buell has argued, they 
are also similar in their use of “you,” assuming like 
roles as teacher and initiator, however different their 
poetic styles may be (pp. 312-330). Very’s ultimate 
purpose, however, is not to create dialogue with the 
reader, as Whitman’s is, but rather to engage the reader 
personally in order to increase his exemplary infiuence 
over him.” One good example of such a technique is 
the sonnet “Yourself” (Lyons, p. 90): 


Tis to yourself I speak; you cannot know 
Him whom I call in speaking such a one, 

For you beneath the earth lie buried low, 
Which he alone as living walks upon: 

You may at times have heard him speak to you, 
And often wished perchance that you were he; 
And I must ever wish that it were true, 

For then you could hold fellowship with me: 
But now you hear us talk as strangers, met 
Above the room wherein you lie abed; 

A word perhaps loud spoken you may get, 

Or hear our feet when heavily they tread; 

But he who speaks, or him who’s spoken to, 
Must both remain as strangers still to you. 


Edwin Gittleman has noted the close similarity in 
language and concept between this poem and the above- 
quoted letter “To the Unborn” (p. 370). Here, as there, 
it is at first easy to get tangled in Very’s pronouns, but 
in the context of the letter, the meaning of the sonnet is 
clear: there is a part of “you,” the most vital part, yet to 
be born. Again, Very proceeds by paradox, his favorite 
poetic device, first saying directly that it is “to yourself 
I speak” and then immediately adding that “you cannot 
know / Him whom I call.” The “you” that Very ad- 
dresses and the “I” who speaks are “persons in different 
worlds,” separate from the ordinary world by the 
spiritual rebirth so central to Very’s thought. Again the 
image of burial is introduced, with the normally living 
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“you” “buried low” while the higher “you” is alive. The 
tension in the poem thus arises from the speaker's 
simultaneous assertion that the higher “you” is yet to be 
born, and that this same “‘you” alone is alive. Very’s 
closing metaphor of the restless sleeper overhearing the 
faint outlines of talk on a floor above him successfully 
extends the opening paradox, largely because he gives 
himself room to develop the image with such sensory 
detail as the scrape of boots on the floor and muffled 
conversation. The emotional impact of the image, with 
its suggestions of exclusion on the one hand and of 
close personal communion on the other, is an appropri- 
ate parallel for the inteliectual impact of the paradoxical 
idea of the potential yet fully living “you” to whom the 
poem is addressed. 


This poem, in which Very presents himself as redeemed, 
is much closer to the transcendent merging of the 
individual self in the divine than the sonnet of prayer, 
“The Son.” It is hard to account for the difference 
theologically, for Very’s ideas of man and God and 
their relation are the same in both poems. Rather, the 
difference lies in the relationship between poet and 
reader. In “The Son,” Very prays to God for a call, 
with the reader an uninvolved witness; in “yourself,” he 
boldiy asserts his spiritual superiority to the reader, 
with the intention of initiating conversion. This is 
indeed, as Buell has commented, self-righteousness 
raised to an art form.” Very is firmly in the Christian 
evangelical tradition in insisting that a sense of humble 
conviction is a necessary prerequisite to spiritual 
change. But for the modern reader, who is more likely 
to be interested in the dynamics of the poem rather than 
its evangelical purpose, the stance of superiority that he 
senses here is an interesting prelude to an even more 
challenging stance in Very’s sonnets of the transcendent 
self. 


lil 


In discussing Very’s most intensely mystical sonnets as 
presenting a transcendent self, 1 hope to clarify the idea 
that predominates in these sonnets—that the self as 
ordinarily understood is no longer apparent as the 
speaker of the poem. In yet another paradox, one central 
to the intellectual aspiration of almost all Transcendental 
writing, the supreme elevation of the self and its disap- 
pearance are simultaneous. Here, then, the ascending 
scale of poetic stances that I have traced in Very’s 
poems from humility to asserted superiority seems to 
complete a circle, his greatest exaltation and his lowest 
humbling one and the same. 


The theological problems that arise from this paradox 
are, however, much less complex than the aesthetic 
ones, especially the problem of assessing Very’s poetic 
achievement. The central problem is that the most dar- 
ingly mystical of Very’s sonnets, those in which he 
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actually speaks as God or Christ, often lose their impact 
in an air of the mundanely Biblical. At times, the 
spiritual intensity in which the poems were created is 
not conveyed to the reader. The reason for this 
shortcoming goes to the heart of the strengths and weak- 
nesses of Very’s aesthetic stance and shows him, I think, 
as a poet whose failures are less the measure of his 
artistic talents than an indication of the risks he was 
willing to take in highly experimental poems. Bluntly 
put, one who dares to speak as God runs the risk of 
sounding too much like God—at least God as the 
nineteenth century knew him, in his King James voice. 


In the sonnet “My Church” (Bartlett, p. 154), for 
example, the voice is not of Very the poet, but rather of 
Christ, the poet serving only as a selfless medium for 
the words of divinity. 


This is the rock where I my church will build 
Harder than flint its sure foundations are. 
Though few now pass the door it shall be filled 
The gates of Heil shall not my triumph bar 
Seek and thou too the door shall find 

Knock and thou too shall enter in 

I hold the keys and who but me can bind? 

And who but me can loose the bonds of sin? 
Etemal life shai] those who worship here 
Forevermore receive at my right hand 

I call thee too my wedding day is near 

Haste lest without the bridal hall you stand 
And you be found not with the garment on 
Which all who live with me on earth have won. 


The poem is, theoretically at least, a fine illustration of 
the poetic technique of an exaltation of the transcendent 
self, in which the poet loses himself in the voice of 
Christ. But it also is a pastiche of New Testament 
phrases, terms, and allusions. They are, of course, 
spoken with sincerity, and they demonstrate Very’s facil- 
ity as a Biblical scholar, but they do not communicate 
the intensity of conviction or depth of vision which 
caused the poem. The problem lies with the voice which 
speaks in the poem, therefore, and not in the experience 
which Very hopes to communicate. The great poetic 
promise of the final stage of Very’s ascending stances 
of the self evaporates in this case because he loses his 
voice as a poet, and what replaces it seems less than 
compelling. 


Perhaps Very simply lacked the imagination to make 
God or Christ seem original, a common failure in 
Western culture. Who, after all, succeeded in such an 
enterprise? Emerson spoke on this point in an 1863 
journal entry: 


Renan writes Vie de Jesus. Many of his contemporaries 
have no doubt projected the same theme. When I wrote 
Representative Men, | felt that Jesus was the “Represen- 
tative Man” whom I ought to sketch; but the task 
required great gifts.—steadiest insight and perfect 
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temper, else, the consciousness of want of sympathy in 
the audience would make one petulant or sore, in spite 
of himself. Theodore Parker, of course, wished to write 
this book; so did Maria Child in her Book of Religions, 
and Miss Cobb, and Alcott, and I know not how many 
more." 


Perhaps Very, lacking Emerson’s artistic discretion, suf- 
fered a failure of imagination in this high undertaking. 
But it may be closer to the truth to view the failure as 
one less of imagination than of language. While Very 
can obscure his own voice in the stance of transcen- 
dence, his task as poet and medium of the Spirit still 
binds him to a somewhat conventional language, as 
does his deeper commitment to proselytization. The 
voice of God must be heard to have an effect on the 
reader, but that voice, Very felt, must also be easily 
understood. It is here that Very’s role as evangelist sets 
him apart from other Transcendentalists, for he does not 
fit into the group of those who could, rightly or wrongly, 
be accused of vagueness or metaphysical obscurity. 
Others of the movement, confronted with the problem 
of spiritual expression in human language, went beyond 
the bounds of the conventional—successfully as in 
much of Emerson’s work, or less than successfully, as, 
for example, in some of Alcott’s “Orphic Sayings.” 
Emerson, the tireless and unthanked editor of Very’s 
poems, but always a frank critic, put his finger on this 
language problem when he reviewed in the Dial the 
volume he had edited: “This makes the singularity of 
the book, namely, that so pure an utterance of the most 
domestic and primitive of all sentiments should in this 
age of revolt and experiment use once more the popular 
religious language, and so show itself secondary and 
morbid.” As if to make himself even clearer in his 
objection, Emerson comments on “a certain torpidity in 
the closing lines of some of them, which reminds one 
of church hymns.” Such an indictment of Very’s 
language applies most aptly to his radically mystical 
poems, those of the transcendent self. “The Invitation” 
(Bartlett, p. 156), a poem in which the voice of Christ 
invites humanity to share Very’s mystical sense of sav- 
ing exaltation, ends in a disappointingly conventional 
couplet: 


Come hasten on thy Brothers wait within 
Strive for in me thou shalt be free from sin. 


Despite the centrality of this invitation to Very’s 
religious vision and his frequently demonstrated facility 
in handling the difficult closing couplet of the Shakes- 
pearian sonnet form, there is a failure in these end-lines 
characteristic of many poems of this variety. “Come 
unto Me” (Bartlett, p. 160) begins with the all too 
familiar echo, “Come all ye weary. I will give you rest,” 
and ends in a similarly uninspired couplet: 


Till freed from every danger he shall be 
A child of light and all my glory see. 
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“Forpidity” is just the word for such poetic disappoint- 
ments, and Emerson’s honest labelling of Very’s chief 
fault focuses on the problem of how such poetic lifeless- 
ness can result from a presumed fervor of belief. I 
believe, along with most others who have read him 
closely, that Very’s fervor was genuine. Moreover, his 
was clearly not a case of inspiration lacking talent, as 
many of his other poems indicate. Instead, it seems to 
me that the frequency of failure in the sonnets of the 
transcendent self is a result of the loss of the vital ten- 
sion between man and God, and between poet and 
teader, in the visionary process underlying the composi- 
tion of the poems. Very’s penchant for religious author- 
ity, that which made the merging of the self and God 
the goal of his poetry, also encouraged the surrender of 
his inner poetic ear to Biblical phraseology which 
seemed to carry divine authority. Personally, such a sur- 
render may have been his greatest spiritual achieve- 
ment; poetically it was too often a disaster. 


While I have concentrated on the weakness of many of 
the sonnets of this group, there are some successes, in 
which Very maintains a vital tension with an unsettling 
impact. In general, the success of these poems is 
dependent on Very’s ability to muddy the distinction 
between man and God as he challenges the reader, 
revealing only gradually that the speaker of the poem is 
no human agent, but God or Christ. His sonnet “Flee to 
the Mountains” (Lyons, p. 94) falls into this category, 
and its interest is heightened because of the biographi- 
cal implications arising from Very’s outburst at Har- 
yard, 


The morn is breaking see the rising sun 
Has on your windows cast his buming light 
Arise the day is with you onward run 
Lest soon you wander lost in murky night 

I will be with you “tis your day of flight 
Hasten the hour is near you cannot fly 
Leave all for me who stops can never fight 
The foe that shall assail him from on high 
They come the plagues that none can flee 
Behold the wrath of God is on you poured 
Oh hasten find the rest He gives in me 
And you shall fear no fear in me restored 
They cannot pause © hasten while you may 
For soon shall close around thy little day. 


Despite its frequent exclamations and interjections, there 
is no punctuation in the manuscript of this poem, except 
for the spacing which Lyons reproduces in his edition— 
one example of what caused the frustrated Emerson to 
ask “Cannot the Spirit parse and spell?’"* But the sense 
of the poem nevertheless is clear from the rhythm and 
phrasing. Most compelling is the excitement the speaker 
communicates in the note of triumph mixed with warn- 
ing implied in the opening images of “the rising sun” 
and “murky night.” There is both joy and fear in the 
voice, which only gradually reveals itself to be that of 
Christ in the accumulated meaning of the phrases “I 
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will be with you,” “leave all for me,” and “the rest He 
gives in me.” These all culminate in the unmistakably 
Christological statement “in me restored.” Yet in 
comparison with the previously quoted poems of this 
mode, these allusions seem more completely integrated 
into the poem, contributing to, rather than dominating, 
its voice. The thin line between this and other less suc- 
cessful poems of the same sort is crucial, for in 
maintaining the balance between the recognizably hu- 
man and the unmistakably divine or Biblical, Very 
prevents his quite original poetic talent from being swal- 
lowed, with his personality, in the larger will of God. 


The larger conclusion which can be drawn from this 
examination of Very’s sonnets must remain tentative, 
because Very’s uniqueness as both a poet and person 
leads one to be cautious in using him as a representa- 
tive figure. But there is much truth in a comment by 
Perry Miller which attempts to fix Very’s place in the 
Transcendentalist movement: “The Transcendental 
theory of genius practically demanded one or two mad 
poets; most Transcendeatalists were not quite prepared 
to sacrifice themselves, and Very vindicated the theory 
by proving a willing victim.”’* The most telling word in 
Miller’s remark is “victim,” for even though Very may 
not have seen himself as such, and may not have been 
one as a man, he was victimized as a poet at the most 
promising point of his endeavor. But if his practice of 
self-surrender is to blame for this victimization, as I 
have suggested, it also fueled his most interesting and 
valuable work. His best work comes not out of the 
achievement of self-surrender, but out of the struggle 
toward it, for here lies the power of the vision which 
compels him without losing the sense of his individual 
presence. Very’s poetry is at its best, therefore, when it 
speaks from a strictly limited sphere: a mysterious 
middle region where the spirit, which is straining toward 
God, has not yet cut its bonds with the human condi- 
tion. 
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Helen R. Deese (essay date 1993) 


SOURCE: Deese, Helen R. Introduction to Jones Very: 
The Complete Poems, edited by Helen R. Deese, pp. xi- 
lv. Athens: The University of Georgia Press, 1993. 


[tn the following introduction to her edition of Very’s 
complete poetry, Deese revisits his biography and 
analyzes his poetry with particular attention to his 
mysticism and poetic persona. | 


Jones Very was in many ways an enigma. To Ralph 
Waldo Emerson he was, for a time, one of Emerson’s 
personal pantheon of discovered geniuses, a golden 
boy, stimulating company, an instance of the genius 
cropping out unexpectedly everywhere. To the Harvard 
College administration and the conservative Unitarians 
he was a dangerous enthusiast, a madman. Even among 
the Transcendentalists he excited mixed responses: for 
many of them he was a kind of personification of their 
doctrine of total reliance upon the inner spirit, but oth- 
ers were eager to dissociate his bizarre behavior from 
their own tenets. He was the author of both an extraor- 
dinary body of innovative and spirit-filled poetry and a 
larger body of verse that is, especially by contrast, 
remarkably mundane. He was both a mystic and a less 
than dynamic preacher. For a brief period he thrust 
himself into the limelight in Cambridge, Salem, and 
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Concord; but most of his life is best characterized by its 
uneventfulness. Twentieth-century scholars have vari- 
ously depicted him as Calvinist, Unitarian, or Transcen- 
dentalist. 


Very AMONG His CONTEMPORARIES 


In the introduction to his selection of Jones Very’s 
poetry in The Oxford Book of American Verse, PF. O. 
Matthiessen remarks that “Jones Very was as little 
familiar to his contemporaries as he is to us.” Yet while 
few contemporaries of any mystic could claim to 
understand him fully, Jones Very the man was a familiar 
fact of life for some time in the Harvard College, Salem, 
and Concord communities. Since he was a figure whose 
unconventional behavior as well as his genius made 
him impossible to ignore, a good many of Very’s as- 
sociates did comment on and attempt to analyze him. 
Since the appearance of the two biographies of Very, 
William I. Bartlett’s in 1942 and Edwin Gittleman’s in 
1967, considerable, though fragmentary, new biographi- 
cal material has surfaced, some of it having appeared in 
articles, some of it still unpublished." 


Very’s life (1813-80) falls into four distinct stages: his 
youth and early manhood in Salem and as an under- 
graduate at Harvard; a period of religious crisis—a 
mystical experience—beginning in his senior year at 
Harvard and culminating in his stay in McLean Asylum, 
September-October 1838; from that date, a period of no 
longer than eighteen months during which he produced 
some three hundred ecstatic poems; and the remaining 
forty years of his life, during which he served as Unitar- 
ian supply preacher, wrote religious and nature poetry 
and a good deal of occasional verse, and lived in rela- 
tive retirement in Salem. 


Son of Salem sea captain Jones Very and his first cousin 
Lydia Very, the younger Jones Very entered with the 
sophomore class of Harvard College in September 1833. 
By then he had already shown a literary bent, having 
published three sentimental poems in the Salem Ob- 
server under the signature “I.” All three poems are in 
heroic couplets and are strongly influenced by English 
romanticism. As a student at Harvard, Very was fully 
involved in the college life. His interests as an 
undergraduate took a decidedly religious and literary 
turn; he attended weekly meetings of a “Society for 
Religious Improvement” organized by Henry Ware, Jr, 
and he sometimes spent Sunday evenings singing hymns 
with his roommates, James Chisholm and Thomas Ber- 
nard West, with whom he occupied “the whole upper 
story of the third entry, in Holworthy.’? Obviously a 
serious student, Very wrote the prize-winning Bowdoin 
essay in both his junior and senior years, the first Har- 
vard student ever to do so, and finished second in his 
class. And his poetry, which continued to appear oc- 
casionally in the Salem Observer, now could be found 
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as well not only in the student literary publication, Har- 
vardiana, but also in the Knickerbocker® He composed 
both the sophomore and senior class songs. There seems 
to be nothing of the later mystic or the religious fanatic 
in either of them; the earlier is a hearty drinking song, 
which includes the following lines: 


Then fill your cups my hearty friends, 
We’ll have a cheerfull time; 
We'll use the gifts that Bacchus sends, 
And drink t auld Jang syne. 


(“Song . . . to be Sung at the Class-Supper of the 
Sophomore Class of 1834’) 


All of this seems normal and unremarkable behavior for 
an undergraduate. At about the same time Very seems 
to have been participating in civic affairs in his home 
town of Salem. He served as clerk of the volunteer Fire 
Club, recording and reporting minutes of its meetings 
to the local newspaper (Salem Observer, 16 July 1836). 


In his senior year of college Very experienced a 
religious phenomenon which was the first of several 
stages of a mystical experience that was to affect 
profoundly his life and poetry. He underwent, by his 
own description, “what is commonly called a change of 
heart, which tells us that all we have belongs to God 
and that we ought to have no will of our own.” Although 
this change brought him “great happiness,” he “could 
not rest in it,” but struggled to overcome his own will: 
“as long as I had a thought of what I ought to banish I 
felt that some of my will remained. To this I was 
continually prone and against it I continually strove.” 
This experience may well have been bound up with a 
sexual crisis, if there is any truth to the “strange stories” 
that one of his classmates recalled having heard of Very; 
these were rumors “of unbridled passions overcome by 
monkish austerity & self-denial. <But-——he was so given 
to women,> that he had made himself a law <never to 
speak> not to speak (or look at <them> women, I forget 
which}—to them,’* 


After his graduation in 1836 Very accepted a position at 
Harvard as tutor in Greek. He was also a semiofficial 
student at the Divinity School, taking an active part for 
a time in a student organization called the Philanthropic 
Society.* He continued to write poetry; by the time he 
left Harvard he had approximately sixty poems to his 
credit. The relationships that Very established with many 
of the students with whom he studied at Harvard and 
especially those whom he tutored seem to have been 
among the strongest of his life. Among his papers at 
Brown University are copies of poems by several of 
these students, as well as by Henry David Thoreau, 
who was also a Harvard undergraduate, though not a 
student of Very. Some fifteen of Very’s manuscript 
poems turned up several years ago in the papers of his 
classmate Charles Stearns Wheeler.” Among the several 
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undergraduates who were significantly touched by Very 
while he was a tutor were Frederick G. Tuckerman, the 
poet, who wrote Very more than twenty years later ask- 
ing for a volume of his verse;* the future Transcenden- 
talist Samuel] Johnson, like Very a Salem native, who 
was to include several of Very’s poems in the hymn- 
book that he and Samuel Longfellow compiled;’ James 
Elliot Cabot (later Emerson’s secretary), who over fifty 
years later remembered the special interest Very took in 
students;” Abraham Jackson, who told Emerson in 1863 
that he “owed more to Jones Very, who was Greek Tu- 
tor, than to almost any or all others in the [Harvard] 
faculty”;" Claudius B. Farnsworth, a lawyer who five 
years after Very left Harvard published in a New Bed- 
ford newspaper three poems that Very had given him 
which until now have remained uncollected," and Wil- 
liam Orne White, for whom Very had been “the ideal 
instructor,” “singling out among the freshmen those 
with whom he might take long walks, whom he could 
visit at their rooms, and who would call upon him.”” 
Even after he was forced to leave Harvard, Very 
maintained his ties for at least a time with a number of 
students, writing them letters and sending them 
manuscript poems. Among his fellow Divinity School 
students Very was particularly close to Sylvester Judd 
and Robert C. Waterston, to whom he gave some of his 
manuscript poems,’ and George Frederick Simmons. 
Simmons, an 1838 graduate of the Divinity School, was 
himself the subject of an enigmatic poem by Very.’ 


During his second year as tutor the arena of Very’s 
personal acquaintances was significantly expanded, 
thanks to Elizabeth Palmer Peabody, to include most of 
the Transcendentalists. A resident of Salem herself at 
the time, she heard Very deliver his lecture on epic 
poetry at the Salem Lyceum on 27 December 1837, 
took him home with her, and immediately became his 
friend. She queried him “on all the current subjects of 
the day, which were mainly the transcendental topics” 
and was interested to learn that he was working on a 
piece on Shakespeare and was “an enthusiastic listener 
to Mr. Emerson.”"* Peabody at once made it her busi- 
ness to establish a personal connection between the 
two, writing Emerson that he should ask Very to lecture 
at the Concord Lyceum. Emerson did so, marking the 
beginning of a relationship that proved brief but profit- 
able to both parties. 


Emerson seems first to have thought of Jones Very as a 
bright and promising young mind. After Very’s lecture 
in Concord in April 1838, Emerson wrote to Peabody 
“to thank again your sagacity that detects such wise 
men as Mr. Very, from whose conversation and lecture I 
have had a true and high satisfaction. I heartily 
congratulate myself on being, as it were, anew in such 
company.” The Emersons had entertained the lecturer 
in their home, and Lidian Emerson was also favorably 
impressed; she wrote her sister: “This morning Mr. 
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Very—a young Cambridge Tutor—took his departure 
from our castle where we had entertained him a day 
and a night—But as Carlyle said of mine own angel- 
man—he left us not as he found us; but rejoicing in the 
existence of so high souled—pure—tloving—and lovely 
a being. He is a sweeter spirit if possible than G.[eorge] 
P[artridge] B.{radford] whom he most reminds me of. 
Mr. E. loves him as well as I do.”* Very must himself 
have been pleased with the visit, for he returned some 
two weeks later along with Professor Cornelius C. Fel- 
ton and two other Harvard students. They told Emerson 
“fine hopeful things of their mates in the senior class” 
and, partly on the basis of this interview, Emerson found 
his spirits soaring, he began “to conceive hopes of the 
Republic” (JMN [The Journals and Miscellaneous 
Notebooks of Ralph Waldo Emerson], 5:475). A few 
days after the visit he wrote in his journal: “Have I said 
it before in these pages, then I will say it again, that it 
is a curious commentary on society that the expression 
of a devout sentiment by any young man who lives in 
society strikes me with surprise & has all the air & ef- 
fect of genius; as when J. Very spoke of ‘sin’ & of 
‘love’ & so on” (JMN, 5:480). By this time it is likely 
that Very was discussing with Emerson, as he had with 
Elizabeth Peabody on first meeting, ideas for his as yet 
embryonic essay on Shakespeare. So intriguing did Em- 
erson find his new friend that he was invited to the next 
meeting (on May 20) of the Transcendental Club at the 
home of Caleb Stetson in Medford. The topic for discus- 
sion—Is Mysticism an Element of Christianity?—was 
to prove, in the case of Very, curiously prophetic. In 
June Very attended another gathering of the club, this 
one at Cyrus Bartol’s house in Boston, at which “the 
character and genius of Goethe” and miscellaneous top- 
ics were discussed.” 


Meantime, throughout the two years of Very’s tutoring 
and studying divinity, his religious crisis continued. He 
was still striving, with some success, he believed, to rid 
himself of his own will: 


During the two years succeeding my senior .. . I 
maintained this conflict—it began with the day and was 
continued into the night—the enemy gradually yielded 
and I went on rejoicing to the close{.] Towards the end 
of the second year I felt that I was going about all my 
engagements without any interest in them of my own 
and yet I felt very happy for I had so jong persevered 
in this course that it had wrought out for me much 
peace and content. I began to be happy in simply try- 
ing to do and think good. I had nothing more to give 
up to I had given all I had yet I did not know this then 
as I do now. 


(Letter to Bellows) 


He felt “a gradual increase of joy” and his life “was 
more and more regularly a sacrifice in all things.” Very 
assumed that this would be a permanent state and “had 
no expectation of another change never having heard of 
any other” (Letter to Bellows). 


Very was still on Emerson’s mind as the tumultuous 
summer of his Divinity School Address (1838) came to 
an end. In the letter accompanying the copy of the ad- 
dress that he sent to his aunt Mary Moody Emerson, he 
wrote, testifying to Very’s independence of thought: 
“There is a young man at Cambridge named Jones Very 
who I think would interest you & will presently finish 
& probably publish an Essay on S. and from a point of 
view quite novel & religious. He has been here twice 
yet be not uneasy on that account for he does not agree 
to my dogmatism” (1 September 1838, Letters of 
Rfalph] Wiaido] Efmerson], 2:154). 


By the fall of 1838, the beginning of Very’s third year 
as tutor, his growing religious enthusiasm was attracting 
notice at Harvard. One of his students, James W. Boy- 
den, recorded in his diary an account of one of Very's 
classes that consisted of less Greek than moral instruc- 
tion: 


. . . at ten, we went to Very, where we were sure to 
get a moral lecture, averaging from fifteen to twenty 
minutes extent. 


But one sentence had been read before he commenced. 
He told us the motives, which influenced Darius, the 
Persian King to extend his power and to make an 
expedition into Greece that they were wrong, and that 
we should never entertain such feelings etc. etc. 


According to Boyden’s account a few days later, Very 
was also conducting his own Sunday school, “where 
were assembled twenty Freshmen, who read two verses 
each of John, 1st Chapter, which Mr. V. then explained 
to us.”* Freshman Samuel Johnson on September 6 
wrote to his father in Salem defending his tutor’s 
behavior, which was by now clearly suspect, a topic of 
gossip “among a set of thoughtless and ignorant young 
fellows, who make him a butt for their ridicule.”“ Jones 
Very was being carefully observed. 


From Very’s own perspective, what was occurring was 
the culmination of the religious experience that had 
begun in his senior year. He recounted that this oc- 
curred “about the third week” in the term when 


I felt within me a new will something which came 
some time in the week but I could not tell what day 
exactly. It seemed like my old will only it was to the 
good—it was not a feeling of my own but a sensible 
will that was not my own. Accompanying this was 
another feeling as it were a consciousness which 
seemed to say—“That which creates you creates also 
that which you see or him to whom you speak,” as it 
might be. 


(Letter to Bellows) 


His newfound “two consciousnesses” continued for two 
or three weeks, he wrote; during that time “] was moved 
entirely by the Spirit within me to declare to all that the 
coming of Christ was at hand” (Letter to Bellows). On 
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the evening of September 13 he made this declaration 
to Professor Henry Ware, Jr. When Ware objected to his 
interpretation of Matthew 24, Very said that “he was 
willing to yield, but the spirit would not let him. . . he 
had fully given up his own will, and now only did the 
will of the Father.’ He had been making similar asser- 
tions to “a great many” at the college. On the following 
day Very used his classroom as a forum to proclaim to 
his students that they should “flee to the mountains, for 
the end of all things is at hand.” That evening he made 
a speech to a debating society at the college claiming 
that the Holy Spirit was speaking through him. George 
Moore, a divinity student who was an eyewitness to 
Very’s strange behavior on both this occasion and 
at the interview with Henry Ware, was impressed with 
Very’s sincerity but puzzled as to how to explain the 
phenomenon: “It is almost fearful to look upon him, 
and see his deep earnestness, exhibited in his face, and 
to hear the tremulous tones of voice as he utters 
himself—and at the same time to think that he is 
fully possessed with this great idea that the Spirit is 
revealing itself in him. I hardly know what to think of 
the man.”” 


President Josiah Quincy of Harvard College took im- 
mediate and decisive action: on this same evening 
(September 14) he asked Charles Stearns Wheeler to 
take over Very’s position as tutor. On the next day 
Very was taken home to Salem by his brother. On 
September 17, after making similar declarations in 
Salem, Jones Very was sent (“contrary to my will,” 
he wrote [Letter to Bellows]) to the McLean Asylum 
in Charlestown, where he would remain for one 
month. Though he was reputed “a highly approved 
Tutor,”* Very’s career at Harvard was irrevocably 
finished. 


This sensational news spread quickly. Reports of Very’s 
spiritual-emotional crisis shortly reached Emerson, and 
he was much concerned. Very had managed to send 
him his now completed “Shakespeare” essay just as he 
was being evicted from Cambridge. To his friend Wil- 
liam H. Furness in Philadelphia Emerson expressed his 
anxiety: “There is a young man at Cambridge a Tutor, 
Jones Very, who has written a noble paper / (MS) / 
<a>on Shakspeare, which I have just been reading. Yet 
I am distressed to hear that he is feared to be [in]sane. 
His critique certainly is not” (20 September 1838, Ler- 
ters of R. W. E., 7:319). And to Margaret Fuller he 
elaborated: 


Ha{ve] you heard of the calamity of poor Very, the tu- 
tor at Cambridge? He is at the Charlestown Asylum & 
his case tho’t a very unpromising one. A fortnight ago 
tomorrow—I received from him his Dissertation on 
Shakespeare. The letter accompanying it betrayed the 
state of his mind; but the Essay is a noble production: 
not consecutive, filled with one thought; but that so 
deep & true & illustrated so happily & even grandly, 
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that I account it an addition to our really scanty stock 
of adequate criticism on Shakspear. Such a mind can- 
not be lost. 


(28 September 1838, Letters of R. W. E., 2:164-65) 


In Salem Elizabeth Peabody took a proprietary interest 
in the Emerson-Very connection, writing Emerson 
extended accounts of Very’s behavior in Salem both 
before he entered and after his release from the asylum 
and liberally dispensing advice as to how Emerson 
should deal with the transformed Very. Peabody herself 
was one of the first persons to be the target of Very’s 
“mission” during the brief period Very was in Salem 
between when he was dismissed at Harvard and when 
he was sent to the asylum: 


One morning I answered <the> a ring at a door, and 
<found> Mr. Very walked in—He looked much flushed 
and his eyes very brilliant, and unwinking—lIt struck 
me at once that there was something unnatural—and 
dangerous in his air—As soon as we were within the 
parlor door he laid his hand on my head,—and said “I 
come to baptize you with the Holy Ghost & with 
fire”—and then he prayed—I cannot remember his 
words but they were thrilling—and as I stood under his 
hand, I trembled to the centre-——But it was my instinct— 
not to antagonize but to be perfectly quiet—I felt he 
was beside himself and I was alone in the lower story 
of the house—When he had done I sat down and he at 
a little distance, did the same—and there was a dead 
silence —Soon he said,—with a slightly uneasy misgiv- 
ing said, How do you feel? I replied gently, “I feel no 
change” —“But you will”—said he hurriedly—“I am 
the Second Coming—Give me a Bible”’—There was 
one in the room to which TI pointed. He went to the 
table where it was and turned to Christ’s prophecy of 
the Second Coming—and read it ending with the words, 
“This day is this fulfilled in your hearing”—I was silent 
but respectful even tenderly so—I thought this was 
perhaps a passing frenzy caused by overtaxing his brain 
in the attempt to look from the standpoint of Absolute 
Spirit. 

(Letters of Effizabeth}] Plaimer] Pfeabody], p. 406) 


Peabody advised Emerson after Very’s release that Very 
was planning a visit to him (Letters of E. P. P.. pp. 215- 
16). As she had warned, one week after his release 
from the asylum on October 17, Very set out, his freshly 
completed essay “Hamlet” in hand, for a five-day visit 
with Emerson. His state of mind did not make him an 
ordinary or compliant house guest, but Emerson claimed 
to have been “very happy in his visit as soon as I came 
to understand his vocabulary” (Letters of R. W. E., 
7:325). Very declared the last day of his visit a “day of 
hate” in which, Emerson wrote, he “discerns the bad 
element in every person whom he meets which repels 
him: he even shrinks a little to give the hand,—the sign 
of <love> receiving. . . . A very accurate discernment 
of spirits belongs to his state, & he detects at once the 
<diff> presence of an alien element though he cannot 
tell whence, how, or whereto it is” (JMN, 7:122). 
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Overawed not even by Emerson, Very cited the chief 
spiritual defect of his host: “He thinks me covetous in 
my hold of truth, of seeing truth separate, & of receiv- 
ing or taking it instead of merely obeying. The Will is 
to him all, as to me (<in> ¢ after | my own showing,) 
Truth. He is sensible in me of a little colder air than 
that he breathes. He says you do not disobey because 
you do the wrong act, but you <disobe> do the wrong 
act, because you disobey” (JMN, 7:122-23). But the 
piéce de résistance of the visit, from Emerson’s point 
of view, was Very’s confronting a preacher who was 
present at a meeting of Sunday school teachers at Em- 
erson’s house: 


I ought not to omit recording the astonishment which 
seized all the company when our brave saint the other 
day fronted the presiding preacher. The preacher began 
to tower & dogmatize with many words. Instantly I 
foresaw that his doom was fixed; and as quick as he 
ceased speaking, the Saint set him right & blew away 
all his words in an instant—unhorsed him I may say & 
tumbled him along the ground in utter dismay like my 
Angel of Heliodorus. Never was discomfiture more 
complete. <He> In tones of genuine pathos he “bid 
him wonder at the Love which suffered him to speak 
there in his chair, of things he knew nothing of; one 
might expect to see f the book taken from his hands & 
} him thrust out of the room,—& yet he was allowed 
to sit & talk whilst every word he spoke was a step of 
departure from the truth, and of this he commanded 
himself to bear witness!” 


(JMN, 7:127-28) 


Emerson was obviously delighted; to Elizabeth Peabody 
he summarized his assessment of Very during this visit: 
“he is profoundly sane” (Letters of R. W. E., 7:325). 
Very was in fact acting out Emerson’s privately 
recorded remonstrances against contemporary preach- 
ers, Barzillai Frost in particular (who most likely was 
Very’s victim in this story),“ and fulfilling Emerson’s 
plea in his Divinity School Address to reject a tradition- 
bound religion. Shortly after Very had left, Emerson 
reflected in his journal: “And he is gone into the 
multitude as solitary as Jesus. In dismissing him I seem 
to have discharged an arrow into the heart of society. 
Wherever that young enthusiast goes he will astonish & 
disconcert men by dividing for them the cloud that cov- 
ers the profound gulf that is in man” (JMN, 7:123). In 
Jones Very, Emerson was meeting his own ideas in the 
flesh. 


Because from our perspective we tend to think of Em- 
erson as the editor of Very’s poetry, it is an easily 
overlooked but significant fact, as Gittlkeman observes, 
that Emerson’s fascination with Very up to this point 
had nothing whatever to do with his talents as a poet.* 
There is no indication that Emerson was aware that 
Very even wrote poetry, though it was on October 27, 
while Very was still in Concord, that “The New Birth,” 
the first of the new ecstatic poems, appeared in the 
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Salem Observer. But soon after returning to Salem from 
Concord Very sent Emerson a clipping from the Ob- 
server of two poems which appeared there on November 
10—““In Him we live, & move, & have our being’” 
and “Enoch.” Emerson appears to have been caught by 
surprise at this unsuspected dimension of his newfound 
prophet. He immediately responded with his typical 
generosity and gracious encouragement upon discover- 
ing a new prodigy: 


I have also to thank you for the two sonnets sent me in 
the Salem Observer. I love them & read them to all 
who have ears to hear. Do not, I beg you, let a whisper 
or sigh of the muse go unattended to or unrecorded 
The sentiment which inspires your poetry is so deep & 
true, & the expression so simple, that I am sure you 
will find your audience very large as soon as the verses 
first take air & get abroad. And a man should be very 
happy & grateful who is the bringer to his fellow men 
of a good so excellent as poetry. 


(18 November 1838, Letters of R. W. E., 7:326) 


He further proposed that “after a little more writing” 
Very consider publishing a volume of his prose and 
poetry “& make the bookseller give you bread for the 
same. And let me help you with some of my recent 
experience in the matter’ (pp. 326-27). It is somewhat 
surprising that although Very had published more than 
fifty poems by this time, he had apparently not 
considered them significant enough to mention to Emer- 
son. But the sort of poetry that he had been writing for 
about a month now was markedly different from his 
earlier work, and Very obviously valued it much more 
highly. 


Elizabeth Peabody too was soon made aware of Very 
the poet. He appeared at the Peabody home one 
evening’ and “unfolded a monstrous folio sheet of 
paper, on which were four double columns of sonnets— 
which he said ‘the Spirit had enabled’ him to write. . . 
as the utterances of the Holy Ghost.” Peabody “read 
them with wonder” and later urged Emerson (who had 
already independently had the same idea) to help Very 
publish them (Letters of E. P. P.,, pp. 407, 220). 


Though sympathizing with Very and treating him with 
great kindness and consideration throughout this crisis, 
both before and after his stay at the asylum, Peabody 
considered Very unequivocally, though perhaps tempo- 
rarily, insane. (Among the Transcendentalists, she was 
in the minority; most were either ambivalent about 
Very’s sanity or strongly defended it.) In addition to her 
anxiety for Very himself, her major concern was that 
Very’s insanity was being associated with Emerson’s 
Transcendentalism. She was herself eager to establish a 
distinction between the two: “J wonder whether 
something might not be written by a believer in the 
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doctrine of Spirituality—which would show the differ- 
ence between trusting the Soul & giving up one’s mind 
to these individual illuminations” (Letters of E. P. P., 
pp. 208-9). Others in Salem “have taken it [Very’s 
strange behavior) all—as nothing but transcendental- 
ism—which shows how very entirely they do not ap- 
prehend the ground of a real belief in Inspiration.— 
What a frightful shallowness of thought in the 
community—that sees no difference between the 
evidence of the most manifest insanity & the Ideas of 
Reason!” (Letters of E. P. P., pp. 209-10). 


After Very’s return to his Salem home (which he shared 
with his widowed mother and his younger brother and 
two sisters) from McLean Asylum and from his visit to 
Emerson, he continued to insist upon calling on various 
ministers in Salem, pointing out to them the error of 
their ways and the righteousness of his own. The result 
was his making a formidable enemy in John Brazer, 
minister at Salem’s Unitarian North Church, who 
taunted Very by challenging him to perform miracles or 
yield the point that he was insane (Letters of E. P. P., p. 
216). Brazer further frightened Very with threats of 
sending him away again, to sea or back to the asylum. 
The Harvard authorities and the Salem ministers 
continued to associate Very’s dangerous doctrines with 
those recently proclaimed in Emerson’s radical Divinity 
School Address and even with those of the convicted 
blasphemer Abner Kneeland.” 


At this point the entire Peabody family, including 
Elizabeth’s sisters Mary and Sophia, her brother George, 
and her mother and father, rallied to Very’s defense. 
Their sensitive and sympathetic response to his perilous 
situation is evident in two letters written by Mary Pea- 
body in Salem to her sister Elizabeth in Boston.” The 
Peabodys urged Very’s mother not to bow to demands 
that her son be sent away. Mary concluded the first let- 
ter by writing that “there is no time to be lost in defend- 
ing him against the wolves & bears.” Very was not 
without other supporters in Salem; among the citizens 
whom Mary mentions as apparent admirers and defend- 
ers of Very are Judge Daniel A. White, one of Salem’s 
leading citizens; Nancy Gay, Salem socialite and 
biuestocking; and Nathaniel Hawthome. Very himself is 
shown in the letters to be capable of fairly normal social 
intercourse in polite society but deeply disturbed by his 
persecution by his “enemies.” His behavior is depicted 
as gentle—he specifically rejected violence as an 
alternative in his present crisis. He was spending his 
time in the weeks following his institutionalization in 
writing sonnets, tutoring his brother Washington (a 
freshman at Harvard), and calling on both friend and 
foe. His appearance was “melancholy persecuted 
grieved,” in Mary Peabody’s words; and she closed her 
second letter to Elizabeth defiantly: “I don’t feel quite 
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easy yet & shall not till Mr. B. is in the Insane 
Hospital.” As the Peabodys had urged, Very’s mother 
stood firm, and no deportation occurred.” 


The eventual result of Emerson’s proposal in November 
1838 to help Very publish his poems was, of course, 
Essays and Poems, but the road to its publication in 
early September 1839 was not smooth. Though initially 
interested in Emerson’s offer, Very—after several 
months of extroversion during which he had regularly 
called upon the Peabodys, Nathaniel Hawthorme, and 
others in Salem, attended Emerson’s lectures in Boston, 
and met with the Transcendental Club once again in 
December—suddenly went into seclusion in the spring 
of 1839. He sent word to Emerson, by way of a letter 
dictated to his brother on June 3, that he could not 
make him a visit but would send him what he had writ- 
ten and that Emerson could make his own selections 
“from the unpublished pieces.” Then Very abruptly 
changed his mind about abdicating all authority to Em- 
erson and left for Concord on June 14 for a three-day 
editorial conference from which he was to emerge the 
loser. Though Very objected to any correction of the 
poems, Emerson eventually prevailed, arguing, “we 
cannot permit the Holy Ghost to be careless (& in one 
instance) to talk bad grammar” (Letters of E. P. P, p. 
409). And, according to Emerson’s own account to 
Elizabeth Peabody, “he [Emerson] selects and combines 
with sovereign will, ‘and shall,’ he says, ‘make out 
quite a little gem of a volume’” (Letters of E. P. P., p. 
226). An examination of the Historical Collation in this 
edition actually reveals few instances of major alter- 
ations by Emerson of Very’s own versions. There are a 
few, however, and to Very of course any alteration was 
major.” 


As Very’s editor Emerson is to be faulted less for his 
correction of the Spirit’s parsing and spelling (Lerters 
of R. W. E., 2:331) than for his “select[ing] . . . with 
sovereign will.” Por among the two hundred poems 
from which he selected sixty-five “that really possess 
rare merit” (Letters of R. W. E., 2:209) were surely the 
radical “deific” poems, those in which the poet takes on 
the persona of the Godhead." These poems, which 
recent critics have found so intriguing, were rejected at 
this point by Emerson, suppressed by later editors, and 
remained unpublished until Bartlett's biography of 
1942. Chosen instead by Emerson for Essays and Poems 
were a number of early innocuous sentimental poems 
such as “The Humming-Bird” (“I cannot heal that 
green gold breast, / Where deep those cruel teeth have 
prest’”) and “The Canary Bird” (“Alas! that with thy 
music’s gentle swell / Past days of joy should through 
thy memory throng, / And each to thee their words of 
sorrow tell”). Nearly one-fourth of the poems in Emer- 
son’s collection were composed before the culmination 
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of Very’s mystical experience. In producing Essays and 
Poems Emerson, evincing a surprising conservatism, 
toned down and cleaned up his brave saint. 


The volume appeared in early September, with no 
acknowledgment of Emerson as its editor, and once it 
was published Emerson seemed curiously detached from 
it. On September 28 he wrote the cryptic entry in his 
journal: “Also I hate Early Poems” (JMN, 7:249). 
Almost two years later he finally wrote a brief review 
of the book for the Dial;* it is favorable, but the tone 
seems mildly patronizing: 


The genius of this little book is religious, and reaches 
an extraordinary depth of sentiment. The author, plainly 
a man of a pure and kindly temper, casts himself into 
the state of the high and transcendental obedience to 
the inward Spirit. He has apparently made up his mind 
to follow all its leadings, though he should be taxed 
with absurdity or even with insanity. In this enthusiasm 
he writes most of these verses, which rather flow 
through him than from him. 


And thus the review goes on to glorify Very the saint at 
the expense of Very the poet: 


There is no composition, no elaboration, no artifice in 
the structure of the rhyme, no variety in the imagery; 
in short, no pretension to literary merit, for this would 
be departure from his singleness, and followed by loss 
of insight. He is not at liberty even to correct these 
unpremeditated poems for the press; but if another will 
publish them, he offers no objection. . . . They are the 
breathings of a certain entranced devotion. 


Emerson points out, correctly, the narrowness of scope 
and tone in the poems: 


These sonnets have little range of topics, no extent of 
observation, no playfulness; there is even a certain 
torpidity in the concluding lines of some of them, which 
reminds one of church hymns, but, whilst they flow 
with great sweetness, they have the sublime unity of 
the Decalogue or the Code of Menu, and if as monoto- 
nous, yet are they almost as pure as the sounds of Sur- 
rounding Nature. 


In the course of the review Emerson seems to acknowl- 
edge the inferiority of the earlier poems in the collec- 
tion when he writes, “With the exception of the few first 
poems, which appear to be of an earlier date, all these 
verses bear the unquestionable stamp of grandeur” 
(emphasis mine). This is a curious comment from one 
who had selected these poems “with sovereign will” 
when he had his choice of scores of the mystical poems. 


As Jones Very’s religious enthusiasm faded away, so 
did the interest of Emerson and the other Transcenden- 
talists in him. “When all was over,” Emerson wrote in 
1845, Very “remained in the thin porridge <of Unitari> 
or cold tea of Unitarianism” (JMN, 9:339). Yet Very 
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continued to echo through Emerson’s journals for 
decades and was the model for this striking passage in 
his essay “Friendship”: 


I knew a man who, under a certain religious frenzy, 
cast off this drapery [hypocrisy], and omitting all 
compliment and commonplace, spoke to the conscience 
of every person he encountered, and that with great 
insight and beauty. At first he was resisted, and all men 
agreed he was mad. But persisting, as indeed he could 
not help doing, for some time in this course, he at- 
tained to the advantage of bringing every man of his 
acquaintance into true relations with him. No man 
would think of speaking falsely with him, or of putting 
him off with any chat of markets or reading-rooms. But 
every man was constrained by so much sincerity to the 
like plaindealing, and what love of nature, what poetry, 
what symbol of truth he had, he did certainly show 
him. But to most of us society shows not its face and 
eye, but its side and its back. To stand in true relations 
with men im a false age, is worth a fit of insanity, is it 
not? 


In the long term Emerson’s lasting fascination was with 
the man Jones Very (the saint, as Emerson called him), 
not the poet; the man who had spent five days at his 
house straight out of an insane asylum and was utterly 
without pretense or cant, who functioned as a touchstone 
to reveal the pretense in others. Emerson’s journals for 
years afterward are haunted by his memory of the man 
who “had an illumination that enabled him to excel 
every body in wit & to see farthest in every company & 
quite easily to bring the proudest to confession 
[misreading of “confusion’’?]” (JMN, 9:339); who, “in 
his constant sense of the divine presence, thought it an 
honor to wash his own face” (JMN, 16:89); who talked, 
like Jesus, “ab intra” (JMN, 7:157); who was evidence 
that “the revolutionary force in intellect is never absent” 
(JMN, 15:450); who was among the “silent minorities 
of one” (JMN, 15:357); who was “concealed, as Swe- 
denborg was . . . buried in light, as the stars are by 
day” (JMN, 15:96); who represented “the outcropping 
of the granite which is the core of the world” (JMN, 
11:53); and who alone could “get any advantage” of Al- 
cott in conversation (JMN, 8:212). And although it is 
clear that Emerson had been genuinely attracted to 
Very’s poetry when he first saw it, once his editorial 
duties were over he seems to have felt well rid of it. He 
appears to have pushed the poetry largely out of his 
consciousness in favor of the ideal man that Very 
represented. No doubt the disputes with Very over edito- 
rial authority were not pleasant. But it seems likely that 
at least a part of the explanation for this repression lies 
elsewhere: on some level Emerson surely realized that 
he himself had been responsible for suppressing the 
fullest expression of that idea! man. Emerson, as he 
must himself have recognized, had presented in Essays 
and Poems a somewhat subdued version of the man 
whose radicalism he had celebrated. 
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The relationship between Very and Elizabeth Peabody 
was allowed to lapse as well. The problem in this case 
seems to have been pecuniary. Several months after the 
publication of Essays and Poems Very asked Emerson 
for an accounting of the disposition of the copies. Em- 
erson responded promptly and, Very wrote, satisfacto- 
rily. But by November 1842 he was again concerned 
and asked that the account with Little and Brown be 
transferred from Emerson’s name to his own. What was 
probably bothering Very were some missing or unpaid 
for copies that, it turned out, could be traced to 
Elizabeth Peabody’s bookshop. (Very had thanked Em- 
erson in November 1841 for placing some of his books 
on her shelves.) At first Peabody denied having had a 
certain number of the books and then, when presented 
with evidence that she had handled them, had no money 
to pay for them. Very’s sisters were forever bitter toward 
Peabody on this account and rebuffed her friendly 
overtures after Very’s death, writing her that “an 
acquaintance so long interrupted had better not be 
renewed.” Very himself, they said, had more charitably 
attributed the incident simply to Peabody’s incompe- 
tence in business affairs.” In any case the dispute seems 
to have effectively destroyed the relationship: there is 
no evidence of any communication between Very and 
Peabody for nearly the last forty years of his life.” 


The record of Very’s association with Transcendental- 
ists other than Emerson and Elizabeth Peabody is in 
most cases fragmentary. Margaret Fuller was reading 
Very’s “sonnets and pieces” as early as March 1839, 
Emerson having sent her a “roll” of the sonnets in mid- 
January and the “dissertations” (“Shakespeare” and 
“Hamlet”), which had been “wandering in Boston” 
among other friends, in mid-February. In a letter to Em- 
erson she critiqued the essay “Hamlet,” saying that she 
found “excellent things there and its tone is very noble,” 
but observing that “the subject seems rather probed at 
an inquiring distance than grasped.” Yet she professed 
to be “greatly interested in Mr. Very,” and enclosed “a 
little sketch of him by Cary on the 3d page of this which 
I think one of her good letters. Does not the little sketch 
give the idea of him?—or no!”* (“Cary” is Caroline St- 
urgis; her sketch of Jones Very has unfortunately not 
been recovered.) But the letter suggests the extent to 
which Very had become a figure of central interest 
among the other Transcendentalists. He had attended by 
this time three meetings of the Transcendental Club.” 
After the publication of Very’s Essays and Poems in 
September of 1839, Fuller published a review of it the 
following January in Orestes Brownson’s Boston 
Quarterly Review, the first notice of the work to appear 
in print. 


James Freeman Clarke, a Transcendentalist-Unitarian 
minister who settled in Louisville, Kentucky, met Very 
during a visit to Boston in 1838.” After his return to the 
West Very sent him a number of manuscript poems, 
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which Clarke published in the Western Messenger, along 
with a defense of Very’s sanity and a sharp indictment 
of his critics: 
The charge of Insanity is almost always brought against 
any man who endeavors to introduce to the common 
mind any very original ideas. . . . He who insists on 
taking us out of the sphere of thought which is habitual 
to us, into a higher and purer one, is regarded by us 
with alarm and dissatisfaction. We must either yield 
ourselves to him, and suffer our minds to be taken out 
of their customary routine, which is always painful, or 
we must find some way to set aside his appeals to our 
reason and conscience and disarm them of their force. 
The easiest way is to call him insane. . . . Nobody is 
obliged to attend to the “insane ravings” of a maniac. 
The moment therefore this word Is applied to a man, 
were he sage, prophet, or apostle—were he Socrates or 
Solon, were he Jesus or Paul—all men are authorized 
to look down upon him with pity. 


Clarke himself asserted that he had seen in Very “no 
evidence even of . . . partial derangement.” He 
described a meeting that he witmessed between Very 
and the Rev. William Ellery Channing, who was greatly 
interested in the Very phenomenon and who was sent 
Very’s manuscript sonnets by Elizabeth Peabody.” After 
Very’s death Clarke collaborated with Very’s sisters to 
publish what was meant to be a complete edition of 
Very’s poems and essays. 


Little is known about Very’s personal relationship with 
Henry Thoreau, less in fact than we had previously 
thought that we knew, since a letter by Thoreau to an 
unnamed correspondent (formerly believed to be Very) 
that indicates a friendship as late as the 1850s is now 
believed to have been addressed to John Lewis Russell 
of Salem. But it is clear nevertheless that Thoreau was 
also an admirer of Very’s poems. He chose Very’s Es- 
says and Poems as a gift for Ellen Sewell’s father; 
and in his journal (25 August 1843) Thoreau ranked 
Very’s works with those of Emerson, William Ellery 
Channing II, and “the best pieces of Bryant,” observing 
that “he who is not touched” by such poetry “may be 
sure he has not drunk deep of the Pierian spring.”* 
Among the other Transcendentalists, Convers Francis 
on occasion quoted in his sermons from Very’s poems.“ 
Cyrus Bartol, at whose home Very had met with the 
Transcendental Club, was another who expressed inter- 
est in Very’s poems, requesting copies of them from 
Very (Alcott Journal, December 1838, p. 445). More 
than forty years later Bartol wrote the preface to Clar- 
ke’s edition of Very’s poems. Orestes Brownson, on the 
other hand, was a Transcendentalist who felt little affin- 
ity for Very. Alcott, who had hosted them both at din- 
ner, commented on the “wide polarity” between the two 
that was comical to behold. “They tried to speak, but 
Very was unintelligible to the proud Philistine” (Alcott 
Journal, 10 June 1839, p. 880). 


Bronson Alcott was among the most sympathetic of 
Very’s friends during the period of Very’s regular as- 
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sociation with the Transcendentalists. Yet Alcott felt 
ambivalent about both Very’s poetry and his mental 
condition, writing during the height of Very’s ecstatic 
State: “His poetry, like himself, is quite unequal. I see 
him, at times, and am much impressed by the soul of 
the man. I reverence it. I feel myself, in the presence of 
a superiour creature, He upbraids me; he rebukes me. I 
feel whatsoever of pretence, of show, there may be in 
me. At other times, he seems wild, mystical, and I rather 
pity than worship the presence before me. I am the 
insane now, and now the sane soul. What does this 
mean?” (Aicott Journal, December 1838, pp. 465-66). 
Alcott felt Very’s essay on Shakespeare to be “one of 
the remarkable things of the day. It is better than 
anything I have seen, aside from ‘Nature’ and the 
‘Growth of the Mind,’ of modern origin” (Alcott 
Journal, December 1838, p. 498). After having seen 
Very at a lecture by Emerson in January 1839, Alcott 
compared the two in his journal: “Very is a gifted saint. 
Emerson a gifted scholar. Both are men of Genius. The 
one represents life in the form of Truth, or Thought: the 
other in that of good, or obedience, and both in images 
of graceful Beauty. I get more from these men than 
from others now extant” (16 January 1839, p. 103). In 
late January 1839 Alcott was conducting a conversation 
at Lynn, in which Very participated. He and Alcott spent 
the night following the conversation in the same room, 
and Alcott’s observations on his mental condition led 
him to predict that Very would soon die. But he 
marveled, “He is a psychological phenomenon of rare 
occurrence” (Alcott Journal, 29 January 1839, p. 208). 
About a month later Very spent the day with Alcott; 
“He is more spectral than ever,” Alcott wrote; “Obvi- 
ously he has not long to stay in the body.” Later that 
afternoon the two of them called on John Sullivan 
Dwight (Alcott Journal, 27 February 1839, p. 382). In 
March Alcott wrote that Very was sending him sonnets 
every week (28 March 1839, p. 550). By June of the 
same year Alcott observed that Very, who had dined 
with him, was much better in body and soul, his inter- 
est in man and nature reviving. Alcott wrote to Emer- 
son, “J. Very is to live, and aid in that new organization 
of the Soul presignified by all the Functions and Aspects 
of the Times.” 


For Emerson and a number of the other Transcendental- 
ists Jones Very in his ecstatic state was a cause célébre, 
the personification of the Transcendentalist poet who 
listened only to the inner voice of the spirit. Yet at the 
same time, close association with one who insisted on 
pointing out frankly the spiritual insufficiencies of 
everyone within range was bound to be problematic. 
And both Emerson and Alcott complained about Very’s 
antiquated Hebraic diction, borrowed from the Bible.* 


Among the Very-watchers outside the Transcendentalist 
circle was another Salemite, Nathaniel Hawthorne, who 
noted that Very’s calls upon him were often overly long; 
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but when Very “delivered his mission” to Hawthorne, 
Elizabeth Peabody records that Hawthorne “received it 
in the loveliest manner,” repressing his natural inclina- 
tion to petulance, “and talked with him beautifully.” 
She continues, “{Hawthorme] says that Very was always 
vain in his eyes—though it was always an innocent 
vanity—arising greatly from want of sense of the 
ludicrous & sanctified by his real piety & goodness. He 
says he had better remain as he is—however—one 
organ in the world of the impersonal Spirit—at least as 
long as he can write such good sonnets” (Letters of E. 
P. P, p. 221). Commenting on various of his contempo- 
raries in “The Hall of Fantasy,” Hawthorne imagined 
that “in the same part of the hall [with Emerson], Jones 
Very stood alone, within a circle which no other of 
mortal race could enter, nor himself escape from.”*’ 


Very also attracted the attention of others in the literary 
community, among whom was Richard H. Dana, Sr. 
Dana wrote in 1840 to William Cullen Bryant, to whom 
he sent a copy of Very’s Essays and Poems, that he 
believed Very to be insane, and understood that he had 
been so for the past two years. Like many others, he 
connected Very’s insanity with his association with the 
Transcendentalists: “His is quite intimate with Emerson 
& the other Spiritualists, or Supernaturalists, or 
whatever they are called, or may be pleased to call 
themselves; & his insanity has taken <that> shape ac- 
cordingly. I am told that some of them are absurd 
enough to say that he is not insane—but that the world 
does not understand him. Would their insanity were no 
worse than his; but ‘madness is in their hearts.’”* Bry- 
ant later included a number of Very’s poems in his 
Poets and Poetry in America and referred in the New 
York Evening Post to Very’s poems as “some of the 
very finest sonnets in the English language.” Dana also, 
some twenty-five years following publication of Essays 
and Poems, gave it favorable notice; in 1865 Very 
thanked him for his “kind remembrance of me and my 
volume after so many years.” Very added that he had 
not been in Boston “for a few years past.”” 


Those words remind us of Very’s relative seclusion 
after what Gittlkeman has called “the effective years” 
ending in 1840. This retirement has contributed to the 
aura of mystery surrounding him. But the evidence 
shows that Very’s isolation was far from complete; in 
the early 1840s Very was still communicating with Em- 
erson, receiving copies of the Dial from Emerson when 
Emerson was its editor.* He attended Harvard com- 
mencement ceremonies and visited the experimental 
Brook Farm community in August 1841." Much of the 
remainder of Very’s life was devoted to his work as a 
supply preacher at Unitarian congregations in Maine, 
Massachusetts, and Rhode Island.” That Very did not 
forget or repudiate the associations of his earlier years 
is evidenced in numerous examples. In 1849 he, along 
with Thomas Treadwell Stone and Nathaniel and Sophia 
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Hawthorne, helped arrange a series of conversations for 
Alcott in Salem.” In 1852 he participated with Alcott, 
Emerson, Thoreau, and others in a series of Sunday 
lectures or sermons at Plymouth that were organized in 
part by Marston Watson, who had been his friend and 
student at Harvard twenty-five years earlier.“ According 
to Franklin Benjamin Sanborn, he, Alcott, Emerson, 
and Very were together at Emerson’s house in 1854 
discussing Shakespeare’s religion.** Sanborn also 
recalled having visited with Very in Salem about 1861 
and having discussed with him the resurrection of the 
body, in which Very “fully and literally believed.”** 
Very apparently made a visit to Concord in his later 
years; he wrote a sonnet in 1875 on visiting the graves 
of Hawthorne and Thoreau.” 


Upon Very’s death in 1880 at the age of sixty-seven, 
the Essex Institute, in which he had been active, 
organized a memorial service in his honor. Emerson, 
who was asked to attend or contribute something to the 
service, was slipping into senility and unable to do so; 
there were, however, written testimonies from James 
Freeman Clarke, Fhomas Wentworth Higginson, and a 
number of Unitarian ministers including Robert C. Wa- 
terston, Charles T. Brooks, and Edwin M. Stone. The 
proceedings of this service were published by the Essex 
Institute.* And Very’s memory was not neglected by his 
townspeople even many years after his death. It is a 
long forgotten fact that a tribute to Very—-an exhibition 
complete with such artifacts as Emerson’s early letter to 
Very urging that he not “let a whisper or sigh of the 
Muse go unattended to or unrecorded,”* and Very’s 
own manuscript poems and sermons borrowed from 
Brown University—was held at the North Church in 
Salem in 1913, as a centenary celebration of Very’s 
birth.” 


Jones Very was not, as we perhaps have sometimes 
imagined, a phantom persona, unknown and unknow- 
able; he was a flesh-and-blood figure, familiar to many 
associates throughout his life. Yet 1 am not suggesting 
that it is possible to erase entirely the mystique that has 
surrounded this poet who believed himself the voice of 
the Holy Spirit. For eighteen months or so between the 
fall of 1838 and the spring of 1840 Very was a dynamo 
of poetic energy, producing in this brief period nearly 
one-third of the nearly nine hundred poems that he 
would write over a span of almost fifty years. Although 
there has been much speculation, beginning with Emer- 
son and Elizabeth Peabody and Bronson Alcott, which 
has attempted to explain this phenomenon, and although 
we today are tempted to postulate such explanations as 
manic-depressive syndrome or temporal lobe epilepsy, 
Very’s period of inspiration remains a mystery that we 
cannot finally penetrate. Despite the accumulating 
biographical fragments that yield us snatches of his 
personality, we have not yet plucked out the heart of 
Jones Very’s mystery. 
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Very’s Mysticism 


A considerable portion of twentieth-century commentary 
on Very focuses on the question of his religious- 
philosophical orientation: Was he Calvinist, Unitarian, 
or Transcendentalist? Yvor Winters sees him as Calvin- 
ist as opposed to Transcendentalist, James A. Levernier 
allows him a Transcendentalism subsumed by an all- 
encompassing Calvinism, David Robinson considers 
him more Unitarian than Transcendentalist, Nathan Ly- 
ons calls him a Quietist rather than a Transcendentalist, 
and virtually all literary histories place him among the 
Transcendentalists.“ Historically speaking, it is clear, as 
the foregoing discussion of his relationship with Emer- 
son and his circle demonstrates, that Very was a 
Transcendentalist, at least in the sense that for a period 
of some two years he was closely associated with the 
Transcendental circle. It was in fact largely within the 
context of this circle that Very made his mark in his 
own day, though it is also true that his views and his 
actions were at times perhaps an embarrassment to some 
members of the group. 


It must be remembered, however, that Transcendental- 
ism as it appeared in Concord-Boston-Cambridge-Salem 
in the 1830s and 1840s was not a rigid monolithic 
philosophical system, but a loose association of thinkers 
who espoused many differing and conflicting shades of 
religious and philosophical opinions but held in com- 
mon a trust in man’s intuitive powers as a source of 
truth. For a time Very was part of that association, and 
he undeniably placed great faith in the voice within. 
For Very, however, the voice within was in a certain 
sense not the voice of his own self, for that self had 
been effaced to make place for the divine. 


Robinson’s arguments linking Very to the pietistic tradi- 
tion of Unitarianism are compelling. Although Calvin- 
ism and Unitarianism held certain basic doctrines in 
common, it is clear that on the chief point of contention 
between the two, the question of whether man is 
arbitrarily chosen either for election or damnation by 
God or whether he has himself a choice, Very solidly, 
in both his poems and his sermons, comes down on the 
side of choice. And one can hardly overlook the fact 
that for nearly forty years Very was a licensed supply 
preacher in Unitarian churches. The Unitarians treated 
Very (for a few years before and for decades after his 
mystical period) as a Unitarian, and the Transcendental- 
ists treated him for a few years during the height of the 
movement as a Transcendentalist. 


But during the most significant period of his poetic 
production, such categories are to a large extent ir- 
relevant. During that time Jones Very, believing himself 
to have experienced a spiritual rebirth and union with 
the Divine, was essentially a mystic, a classification 
that cuts across lines of dogma. He was of course a 
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Christian mystic, and the form that his mysticism took 
was no doubt influenced by the Calvinistic milieu of 
New England, as well as his more immediate Unitarian 
and Transcendental environment. Very’s only extant 
direct statement on this experience is contained in a let- 
ter to Henry W. Bellows, formerly one of Very’s fellow 
students at Harvard, and at the time of the writing (29 
December 1838) a Unitarian minister in New York 
City.“ This document, central to an understanding of 
Very’s mystical state, appears in its entirety in the Ap- 
pendix to the Introduction. In this letter Very describes 
himself as having gone through several stages in reach- 
ing the state of complete union with God’s will. 
Sometime during the 1835-36 school year he had 
experienced a “change of heart” that manifested itself 
in his desire to “banish” his own will; he continued for 
the next two years to strive against his own will until 
he eventually “had nothing more to give up.” He as- 
sumed that he would continue in this state, “never hav- 
ing heard of any other.” But in the third week of his 
third year as tutor in Cambridge (September 1838) he 
experienced in himself the presence of another will, not 
his own, as well as a sense of union with all creation. 


This account is a classic description of mystical experi- 
ence. Harry L. Jones sees in it three typical stages 
described in Evelyn Underhill’s study of mysticism: il- 
lumination, purgation, and union.“ The illumination he 
equates with Very’s “change of heart” in his senior 
year; the purgation with his striving through the next 
two years to rid himself of his own will; and the final 
stage, or union, with his consciousness in September 
1838 of having been subsumed into the divine will. 
Jones also finds these various stages recapitulated in the 
sonnets of this period. “The Son,” is, Jones feels, one 
of the poems descriptive of the initial state, a statement 
of Very’s conviction of the reality of the supernatural 
order and his longing for the fulfillment of that convic- 
tion in union with the divine will. Jones believes that 
the stage between this initial one and the final one of 
union, often characterized in traditional mystical 
literature as the “dark night of the soul,” is depicted in 
Very’s sonnet “Relief”: 


Oh give me of thy waters pure and clear 
For my soul pants beneath this sultry hour 
There is no spring nor running river near 
That can assuage the burning fever’s power. 


The final stage of divine union Very described, Jones 
believes, in (among other poems) “The New World,” 
in which the awaking sleeper 


beholds around the earth and sky 
That ever real stands; the rolling spheres, 
And heaving billows of the boundless main, 
That show though time is past no trace of years, 
And earth restored he sees as his again; 
The earth that fades not, and the heavens that stand; 
Their strong foundations laid by God's right hand! 
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A more obscure depiction by Very of his own state, 
from a spiritual rather than a psychological point of 
view, is to be found in three prose epistles addressed 
“To the Unborn.” Unpublished until recently, these 
works were among Emerson’s papers. Why Very gave 
them to Emerson is unknown, They may have been an 
attempt on Very’s part to convert Emerson, one of the 
unborn, to his own newly discovered spiritual insights. 
Emerson mentions a letter from Very accompanying the 
essay on Shakespeare (sent to him on the day that Very 
was forced to leave Harvard) that “betrayed the state of 
his mind’“—that is, betrayed it as being disturbed; if 
these epistles are actually the “letter” referred to, then 
they were written in September 1838. An alternative 
explanation is that they were intended, as Gittleman as- 
sumes, as an introduction to the edition of Very’s es- 
says and poems that Emerson was preparing and were 
considered by Emerson unsuitable for publication. In 
this case they could have been written at any time 
between September 1838 and the summer of 1839. 


In these epistles, which are packed with scriptural allu- 
sions and in which the logic is associative at best, two 
points that bespeak his mystical experience are quite 
clear: Very distinguishes between himself and the unre- 
generated world that has not passed through the stages 
of mystical rebirth as he has done; and he identifies 
himself with Christ. He describes the spiritual condition 
of those to whom he addresses himself, the “unbom”: 


To me, you were dead or still born itto what you call 
the world; that is your bodies were begotten in enjoy- 
ment; and what you call your spirits naturally, as you 
would say, seek enjoyment. . . . By your still birth 
you are by inheritance opposed to the universal rela- 
tions into which you are thrown, and this opposition 
continues until it ends in giving you a new body and 
spirit by which you recognize God as a parent. This is 
the Birth; the other was the dead-birth.” 


The unbom therefore are not competent to interpret the 
scriptures: 


Remember therefore that with the real meaning of 
Scripture, as with the commonest thing about you, you 
can as yet have nothing to do. . . . Those of whom 
you there read, or think you read, as well as the com- 
monest things of your daily life, move and are, as I 
have thus shown you, in other worlds than your own, 
and only exhibited to your sight that you may be led to 
aspire to communion with them. . . . You must then 
be born into the world, before you can have to do with 
those who are there [i.e., in Scripture], or learn to use 
the gifts of it. 


Very, on the other hand, has not only been bern, but 
born again and is potentially the father of the born. He 
thus assumes a Christ-like role, coming “in person with 
authority to claim you as mine. / am the Resurrection.” 
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When those now unborn have been spiritually born, 
they will “know it was J who called you forth from the 
grave; it was 7 who raised you from the bed of sick- 
ness.”"? 


Very’s description of his spiritual status in the “Epistles 
to the Unborn” and his account of his experience in the 
letter to Bellows bear all the hallmarks of mysticism 
described in William James’s study of the phenomenon.” 
The first of these is ineffability, the impossibility of 
expressing the experience. The tortured syntax of both 
Very’s epistles and his letter to Bellows demonstrates 
the difficulty of communicating his experience. James’s 
second mark is noetic quality: the mystical state seems 
to the one who experiences it to be illuminative, to 
provide access to truths previously hidden. Thus Very 
claims to know things that others do not and cannot 
know, such as how to understand Scripture. He now 
understands, what he himself did not understand before, 
that the first stage of his experience, his “change of 
heart,” was only what “is commonly called the new 
birth,” only the preparative state corresponding to John 
the Baptist’s ministry. James’s third hallmark is fran- 
siency: the mystical state at its height is usually not 
sustained for more than a few hours. According to his 
own account, Very’s seems to have lasted for “two or 
three weeks.” This would cover the period when he was 
proclaiming the coming of Christ in Cambridge to 
Henry Ware, Jr., and to his students at Harvard; and, 
after his dismissal there, in Salem to Elizabeth Peabody 
and various Salem ministers, and part of his stay at 
McLean Asylum. James’s elaboration on passivity, his 
final mark of mysticism, perfectly coincides with Very’s 
state of mind as he conveyed it in the letter to Bellows, 
in conversations with all his acquaintances, and in his 
poems: “the mystic feels as if his own will were in 
abeyance, and indeed sometimes as if he were grasped 
and held by a superior power.” Very’s sonnet “The 
Son” is one of many expressions of this idea: 


Father! I wait thy word—the sun doth stand, 

Beneath the mingling line of night and day, 

A listening servant waiting thy command 

To roll rejoycing on its silent way; 

The tongue of time abides the appointed hour, 

Till on our ear its solemn warnings fall; 

The heavy cloud withholds the pelting shower, 

Then every drop speeds onward at thy call; 

The bird reposes on the yielding bough 

With breast unswollen by the tide of song; 

So does my spirit wait thy presence now 

To pour thy praise in quickening life along 

Chiding with voice divine man’s lengthened sleep, 

While round the Unuttered Word and Love their vigils 
keep. 


Contemporaneous accounts and estimates of Very’s 
behavior tend to confirm the classification of him as 
mystic, at least among sympathetic associates who did 
not immediately brand him as insane. Bronson Alcott 
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wrote such an evaluation in describing Very’s contribu- 
tions to an informal gathering of the Transcendental 
Club. The meeting, which took place at Cyrus Bartol’s 
home following a lecture by Emerson in Boston on 5 
December 1838, had as its purpose “further talk on the 
Doctrine of Life” (Alcott Journal, December 1838, pp. 
429-39), 


He said much that was true, and expressed himself 
with great beauty. His language is that of an Oriental, 
and one might almost fancy himself in the presence of 
St John, whose words he affects. He is a phenomenon 
quite remarkable in this age of sensualism and idolatry. 
He is a mystic of the most ideal class; a pietist of the 
transcendental order. How few there are of sufficient 
insight into the soul to apprehend the facts of which he 
speaks, divested of the oriental dialect in which he puts 
them. He will be deemed insane by nearly every man. 


{Alcott Journal, December 1838, p. 446) 


If one concedes the possibility of the mystical state, 
Jones Very must surely be admitted to it. No evidence 
exists that any one of his contemporaries, friend or foe, 
doubted his sincerity when he was at the height of his 
ecstasy. Those who considered him insane were 
manifestly convinced of his earnestness. One might, of 
course, pose various explanations for Very’s arriving in 
September 1838 at the state that caused him to astound 
the Harvard and Salem communities and begin produc- 
ing remarkable poetry. Edwin Gittleman postulates a 
psychologica] condition deriving largely from Very’s 
feelings toward his mother, whose unconventional com- 
mon law marriage and reputed atheism must have gener- 
ated shame and guilt in her son. Modern psychiatry 
might well suspect bipolar (manic-depressive) syndrome 
as a contributing factor, pointing to the alternating 
periods of extroversion and seclusion during the critical 
period, both apparently accompanied by frenzied writ- 
ing of poems. Temporal-lobe-epilepsy, a condition suf- 
fered, according to some estimates, by as many as one 
in every one hundred adults, is characterized by a 
syndrome including the following symptoms: hyperreli- 
giosity; hypergraphia, the uncontrollable compulsion to 
write; “stickiness,” the reluctance to end conversations 
(cf. Hawthorne’s remark that Very “is somewhat 
unconscionable as to the length of his calls’); transient 
aggressiveness, rarely leading to violence; and altered 
or decreased interest in sex. Very manifested most if 
not all of these symptoms during this period. Some 
members of the medical community speculate that a 
number of major writers and artists have suffered from 
this condition, including Dostoevsky, Flaubert, Lewis 
Carroll, Eugene O’Neill, Arthur Inman, and Vincent 
Van Gogh.” In Very’s case, however, no accounts of 
any seizures, which typically mark this condition, have 
survived, 


All such theories are of course speculative. What is less 
speculative is that Very’s condition of mind leading up 
to his heightened state was surely influenced by some 
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of the more significant experiences he had had over the 
previous months. During this period he had shown signs 
of increasing interest not oaly in religion but also in the 
Transcendentalist approach to it. He owned a copy of 
Emerson’s Nature, published in September 1836, with 
its memorable account of “the currents of the Universal 
Being circulat[ing) through” the author, making him 
“part or particle with God,” and had read and carefully 
marked it. He no doubt regularly heard Emerson lecture 
or preach, for Elizabeth Peabody had found him in 
December 1837 already “an enthusiastic listener to Mr. 
Emerson” (Letters of E. P. P. pp. 404-5). Iu April 1838 
he had met Emerson, visited in his home, and Emerson 
had inscribed his copy of Nature. In May he must have 
felt honored by the invitation to attend his first meeting 
of the Transcendental Club, and he no doubt found 
provocative the topic for discussion (“Is Mysticism an 
Element of Christianity?”’). Two months later, on July 
15, Emerson delivered his address to the graduating 
class of the Divinity School, attacking the worn-out 
dogmas and forms of the church. The strong likelihood 
is that Very, a student himself at the Divinity School 
(though not a member of the graduating class) and one 
who must have been by now considering Emerson a 
mentor, was present for the address; in any case he 
would certainly have obtained a copy soon after its 
publication on August 21. In urging each of the students 
to become a “new-born bard of the Holy Ghost,” Emer- 
son gave a precise description of what in a matter of 
two months Jones Very would believe himself to have 
become. 


The cumulative effect of such experiences as his study 
of Emerson’s Nature, his participation in the Transcen- 
dental Club’s discussion of mysticism, and the hearing 
or reading of Emerson’s Divinity School Address may 
have been to set Very up for his psychological-religious 
crisis in mid-September. Indeed, it is possible that there 
is a certain sense in which the Unitarian establishment 
of Cambridge and Salem were correct in tying Very’s 
ecstatic state to his association with Emerson and the 
Transcendentalists. It seems likely that his recent close 
affiliation with them, combined no doubt with other 
psychological and religious influences and pressures, to 
at least some extent functioned to “program” Very for 
the experience of mystical union. But whatever may 
have triggered it, the evidence is persuasive that Jones 
Very was in 1838 undergoing such an experience. And 
while almost all critics agree that Very was a mystic, 
few—Jones, Lyons, and Warner B. Berthoff™ being the 
most notable exceptions—have read the poems in light 
of the mystical tradition. I believe that this perspective 
is the most fruitful one from which to view the poetry 
of the ecstatic period, as well as for understanding how 
and why the poetry written earlier and later differs from 
it. 
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Very as Poet 


Two facts that have not been generally recognized are 
basic to the understanding of Very’s poetry: the poems 
written during an approximately eighteen-month period 
in 1838-40 were composed under the direct influence of 
a recent overwhelming mystical experience undergone 
by the author, whatever its origin; those composed 
earlier or later were not. Failure to appreciate this 
distinction has marred a good deal of the criticism of 
Very’s poetry. Critics have frequently puzzied over 
inconsistencies between ecstatic poems and those writ- 
ten earlier or later. But these differences should not be 
surprising, for in a very real sense it was not the same 
mind that produced the poems of the different periods. 


Very wrote poetry from the early 1830s to shortly before 
his death in 1880. Most of this verse is not dated either 
in the editions or in the two biographies of Very, and 
the student of Very’s poetry is likely to be baffled by an 
overwhelming quantity of work of widely varying quai- 
ity, with little way of knowing what was written when.” 
Side by side with poetic ecstatic utterances are quite 
mundane verses on the potato blight and the dangers of 
the camphene lamp. The present edition arranges Very’s 
poems chronologically as far as possible. This chrono- 
logical arrangement has been immensely illuminating in 
making sense of the variations in style and quality of 
the verse. Students of Very will now be able to trace his 
development from an ambitious, aspiring young poet 
writing poems on secular themes with a view to publica- 
tion; to the voice of the “Spirit,” as he conceived 
himself for a time, writing intensely religious verse and 
attracting the attention of Emerson and his circle; to his 
final stage as a rather conventional writer of occasional 
and religious verse. 


The verse that Very wrote between mid-1833 when he 
was twenty years old and the late summer of 1838 is 
largely imitative of English late neoclassical and 
romantic poets, notably Wordsworth, and is often 
sentimental. The very earliest poems, often in the form 
of long blank verse meditations, and sometimes in 
heroic couplets or rhymed quatrains, give way toward 
the later part of this period to the form that was to 
become his favorite, the sonnet. The poems of this early 
period, which reveal a self-conscious and ambitious 
young poet struggling to find his voice, were published 
in Very’s hometown newspaper, the Salem Observer, in 
a college publication, Harvardiana, in the Knicker- 
bocker, and in Emerson’s edition of Very’s poetry. An 
examination of the extant manuscripts from this period 
reveals something of Very’s composition habits: he 
revised heavily and sometimes produced multiple drafts 
of particular poems. With the exception of a few poems 
(“Beauty,” “The Columbine”) written late in this 
period that have intrinsic aesthetic merit, the interest 
that the poetry of this early period holds for the reader 
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will be largely in terms of what it reveals of Very’s 
biography and of his poetic development. Its contrast 
with the poetry of the succeeding period is particularly 
striking. 


At the point of Very’s religious awakening his poetry 
takes on an entirely new character. The conventional, 
sentimental, often forced nature poetry of early 1838 is 
suddenly supplanted by a poetry of exaltation. In the 
following sonnet, “The New Birth,” Very both an- 
nounces and demonstrates his new style, subject matter, 
and new manner of composition: 


‘Tis a new life—thoughts move not as they did 

With slow uncertain steps across my mind, 

In thronging haste fast pressing on they bid 

The portals open to the viewless wind; 

That comes not, save when in the dust is laid (5) 

The crown of pride that gilds each mortal brow, 

And from before man’s vision melting fade 

The heavens and earth—Their walls are falling now— 
Fast crowding on each thought claims utterance strong, 
Storm-lifted waves swift rushing to the shore (10) 

On from the sea they send their shouts aiong, 

Back through the cave-worn rocks their thunders roar, 
And I a child of God by Christ made free 

Start from death’s slumbers to eternity. 


Very’s mystical experience, which this poem attempts 
to communicate, has radically altered the nature of his 
poetry. The extraordinary intensity of the poem’s tone 
and its apocalyptic theme are a significant departure 
from the earlier poems. It has been perhaps the most 
dramatic accomplishment of this project to make pos- 
sible the pinpointing of this transformation almost to 
the day,”* or at least to the poem. 


“The New Birth” marks a watershed in terms of the 
poet’s habits of composition as well as of subject and 
style. The manuscripts that survive from this period 
reflect the “thronging haste” and “fast crowding on” of 
thoughts and words described in this poem. They show 
very little if any revision, and in many cases punctua- 
tion is entirely absent. Sometimes a large number of 
sonnets written in small script and in pencil are crowded 
on a single sheet of paper. This sort of composition was 
clearly not slow and laborious but spontaneous, close 
perhaps to automatic writing, at times an almost 
frenzied recording of the voice of the Muse, or, as Very 
would have it, the Spirit. Very’s output during these 
months was remarkable. Elizabeth Peabody reported to 
Emerson on 3 December 1838 that the poems “flow 
from him—impromptu—one or two per day” (Letters 
of E. P. P, p. 220). Very began publishing them in the 
Salem Observer at the rate of two per week. At the 
height of this creative period four or six were appearing 
each week, and the editor of the Observer eventually 
created a new column for Very’s poetry. Other poems 
of this period were published in James Freeman Clar- 
ke’s Western Messenger, and approximately three- 
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fourths of the sixty-five poems of Emerson’s edition of 
Very belong to this period. 


It is on the poetry of the ecstatic period that Jones 
Very’s distinctive contribution to American literature 
must rest. The poems written at this time were almost 
exclusively religious. Very’s chief concern in them was 
more evangelistic than aesthetic: they are his attempts 
to deliver the message that came, in whatever way, to 
him. Yet it is in fact Very’s belief in the divine origin of 
his words that accounts for both some of the strengths 
and some of the weaknesses of the poems. A number of 
them are little more than paraphrases of Scripture—the 
sayings of Jesus, often, put into verse. A number of crit- 
ics from Emerson forward have noted Very’s lack of 
polish and craftsmanship in the writing of individual 
lines, especially his proclivity for “frequent inversions 
that twist the natural order of speech for the sake of 
thyme” and the frequent failure of these poems to live 
up to their arresting openings.” The note of egotism 
inherent in the poetry of one who feels himself a special 
mouthpiece of God is sometimes, to some readers, of- 
fensive. A concomitant note of paranoia also is 
sometimes irritating, though the reader should bear in 
mind that Very was indeed persecuted (by the Harvard 
authorities and by the Salem ministers) for delivering 
his revelations. But the special nature of this poetry is 
also responsible for the breathless intensity of the verse. 
At its best, as in “The New Birth,” “The Dead,” and 
“Hope,” Very’s poetry is a highly charged utterance, or, 
in another vein (as in “The Son” and “The Prayer” 
[No. 829]) is striking in its depiction of a serene pas- 
siveness of the soul before God. It is Very’s poetry of 
this period that has attracted most of the critical inter- 
est. 


The history of Very criticism in this century begins with 
Yvor Winters. In a 1936 article that was reprinted and 
became more widely known in collections of 1938 and 
1943,” Winters proposed Jones Very as the third major 
rediscovery in this century of neglected nineteenth- 
century American writers, following Emily Dickinson 
and Herman Melville. He suggested that Very’s nascent 
reputation had been ruined by the appearance of Clar- 
ke’s “complete” edition of 1886, which contained “an 
enormous amount of dead materials.”” It was mainly 
the poetry of the mystical, ecstatic period that interested 
Winters; he praised the “quality of intense personal 
conviction” in such poems (“The Created” he thought 
his best work) and judged Very “one of the finest 
devotional poets in English.”® Winters argued that Very 
was “not a Transcendentalist at all, but a Christian, and 
a dogmatic one,” “whose theological and spiritual affili- 
ations were with the earlier Puritans and Quakers rather 
than with the Unitarians or with the friends of Emer- 
son." The force of Winters’s promotion of Very was 
vitiated by the fact that his enthusiasm for Very was 
used as a springboard for an assault on Emerson. 
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Winters asserted that Very had had the experience which 
Emerson merely preached; that Emerson was really “a 
fraud and a sentimentalist,” not a mystic; that his guid- 
ing spirit was “instinct and personal whim.” 


Winters’s cal! for elevating Very to his rightful place in 
American literary history was responded to in 1942 by 
William I. Bartlett’s biography Jones Very: Emerson’s 
“Brave Saint,” which established the essential bio- 
graphical facts of Very’s life. Perhaps just as important, 
Bartlett presented seventy-one previously unpublished 
poems, most of them from the ecstatic period, and 
thirty-eight poems previously published in periodicals 
but not included in any edition of Very’s poetry. 


Warner B. Berthoff followed with a sound consideration 
of Very’s thought, taking into its compass his essays, 
poems, and sermons. Berthoff noted as Very’s major 
themes “the importance of submission to God’s will; 
the lifelessness of the world without God’s spirit; the 
light that floods the world when man wills his obedi- 
ence; the brotherhood of the regenerate, and their sense 
of militant mission; and divine itftumination.” He 
concluded that Very “‘is the one figure of his generation 
who succeeded in translating the power of religious vi- 
sion into formal poetry.” 


Three important considerations of Very appeared in 
1966-67. The first of these was Nathan Lyons’s 
introduction to his selected edition of Very’s poems. 
This study emphasizes Very’s “Quietist” side, demon- 
strated in his insistence on will-lessness. Lyons sees 
“The Hand and the Foot” as the central statement of 
Very’s thought. Especially valuable is Lyons’s stylistic 
analysis of a number of the ecstatic poems, particularly 
his treatment of Very’s use of paradox. 


Harry L. Jones’s 1967 dissertation analyzes the symbol- 
ism in 182 of Very’s poems written during his ecstatic 
period. Because by its very nature such an experience 
defies expression, Jones notes, mystics frequently have 
resorted to symbolic language in an effort to convey 
their experience as fully as possible. Jones’s approach 
is quite useful in interpreting the poems of this ecstatic 
period, particularly his convincing orientation of these 
works within the mystical tradition; his readings of the 
poems in light of traditional mystical symbols have the 
great merit of making sense of a number of enigmatic 
poems. Jones’s analysis shows that Very uses symbots 
traditionally associated with Christian mysticism as 
well as some personal symbols.” 


Jones further argues that the ecstatic poems constitute a 
“mystical sonnet sequence”, that they go through a logi- 
cal progression from describing Very’s own mystical 
journey, through his comments on the unregenerate, to 
his mission to convert them and finally, Jones believes, 
to the eventual abandonment of that mission (he cites 
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“The Complaint”). Jones admits, however, that the 
sequence as he conceives it “is logical, not temporal, 
for there is no way of knowing whether or not the son- 
nets were composed in that order.”* It is true that while 
most of these sonnets may be approximately dated by 
their publication dates (as they are in this edition), a 
number of them were not published in Very’s lifetime, 
though it is clear from subject, style, and tone that they 
belong to this period. And no doubt for a time at least, 
because of the rate at which Very was writing, there 
must have been a backlog of unpublished poems. In 
other words, many of these poems were written so 
nearly contemporaneously that it is impossible to 
determine the exact order of their composition. Yet | 
find Jones’s suggestion of a nicely ordered “mystical 
sonnet sequence” to be the imposition of too simple 
and neat a structure on what is a great mass of outpour- 
ings of various moods, voices, and forms. 


One problem is that Jones’s study is based upon only 
182 of approximately 300 poems written during this 
period, and he does not explain his basis for choosing 
these particular “mystical sonnets.” A number of the 
remaining contemporaneous or nearly contemporaneous 
poems he no doubt excluded because they are not son- 
nets, and a small additional number had not been 
discovered at the time of his study. But it is difficult to 
understand why such sonnets as ‘The Coming,” “The 
Flight,” “Thy Better Self,” “I am the Way,” “My 
Church,” “The Message,” “The Foe,” “Comfort,” 
and many others clearly written during this period and 
under the same sort of imperative as those that Jones 
designates as “mystical sonnets” should have been 
excluded. Jones has usefully described the mystical 
environment of a number of the poems of this period, 
but not nearly ali of them; he particularly neglects those 
poems in which the speaker is apparently a member of 
the Godhead (the ones that Lawrence Buell finds most 
interesting),* and those not written in the sonnet form, 
probably composed for the most part near the end of 
the ecstatic period. 


In 1967 appeared Edwin Gittleman’s critical biography 
of Very. This work, concentrating on Very’s “effective 
years” (1833-40), is an exhaustive examination of the 
existing documentary evidence for those years. It 
analyzes Very’s behavior, essays, and poetry from, to a 
large extent, a psychological point of view, giving great 
significance to the fact that Very’s parents were never 
formally married and that his mother was further known 
for her atheism. Since the validity of Gittleman’s 
interpretation of certain poems in light of specific 
biographical events rests on the accuracy of his dating 
of the poems, his biographical reading of the poems is 
occasionally flawed by incomplete information or 
unfounded assumptions about composition dates. For 
example, he treats six sonnets that he states were writ- 
ten between April and August 1838 as “essentially 
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psychological,” “written from the advantage of the 
inward struggle,” which Gittheman believes Very had 
“seemingly concluded.” Three of these sonnets were in 
fact published in the Salem Observer between April and 
August and were ina all likelihood written during that 
period. One of the remaining three (“The Song”) was 
not published until December 1838, and although it is 
possible that it was composed several months earlier, 
between April and August, there is no evidence to 
indicate that it was. The same is true of “To the Pure 
All Things Are Pure,” which was not published until 
September 1839 in Essays and Poems. “Nature” (No. 
348), however, could not have been a product of the 
April-August 1838 period, having appeared in the Ob- 
server on 29 July 1837. Valuable as Gittleman’s study 
is, it is well to read it with a wary eye for unsubstanti- 
ated assumptions. 


The publication of Gittleman’s biography and of Ly- 
ons’s edition stimulated the appearance of a number of 
Studies of the poetry in the late 1960s through the 1980s. 
Ludwig Deringer provided the only extended consider- 
ation to date of Very’s rhetoric in Die Rhetorik in der 
Sonettkunst von Jones Very.” Several of the studies of 
the last quarter century, including those by Anthony 
Herbold, Carl Dennis, and David Seed, focused on 
Very’s nature poetry. Herbold searched for but did not 
find consistency in Very’s view of nature:” Very, he 
thought, “held two mutually incompatible concepts 
simultaneously.” The first view was that nature was 
“finite, contingent, imperfect”; the second, that it was 
“infinite, self-generating, perfect.” Herbold posited as 
the cause of this inconsistency Very’s “double heritage” 
as both Calvinist and Romantic.* 


Carl Dennis's consideration of Very’s nature poems led 
him to disagree with Winters’s exaggerated contrast of 
Very and Emerson.” He pointed out their similar 
aesthetic: both see “the poet as receiving direct inspira- 
tion from the ultimate source of truth”; both see “the 
poet’s task as awakening man’s spiritual life by reveal- 
ing the moral truths expressed in the material world”; 
and both see “nature as a source of analogues for the 
highest laws of the mind, as a language to be read by 
an inspired interpreter.” Very in fact adopts Emerson’s 
theory of correspondence from Nature, seeing that 
nature “bodies forth by analogy spiritual truth.”” 


More recently David Seed has used Very’s treatment of 
nature to argue that he had some beliefs in common 
with the Transcendentalists,” “but ultimately diverged 
from them.” Like Dennis, Seed sees nature as “a source 
of analogies and parables” for Very that helps relieve 
the otherwise “constant plainness of expression” of the 
poems. But he believes that Very had a “wary, defen- 
sive” attitude toward nature, seeing it as a secondary 
means of revelation only if “it did not rival God’s 
primacy or remind him of the profane world he had left 
behind.’ 
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The use of nature as analog is a feature of Very’s verse 
throughout his career but is most obvious (and most 
simplistic) in the later poetry; in these poems, as Den- 
nis observes, nature to Very is not cryptic (as it is to 
Emerson) but lucid, and the simplicity of Janguage and 
form of these poems reflects this view. The ecstatic 
poetry makes much more subtle symbolic use of images 
from nature: the umregenerate masses are associated 
with images of wasteland, winter, night, unfruitfulness; 
the reborn are identified with day, dawn, morning, 
fruitfulness; and wind, breath, and rain are connected 
with the Holy Spirit.* The general lack of a critical 
consensus on Very’s view of nature may be attributed 
to a considerable extent to a failure to distinguish among 
the various phases of Very’s life and poetic career. 
Indeed, Very did hold conflicting views on nature and 
on other topics, but he did not hold them simultaneously. 


The issue of the voice or persona in many of the ecstatic 
poems is one of the most intriguing questions raised in 
recent Very criticism. Lawrence Buell opened this topic 
with a provocative and insightful discussion of the 
exploitation of the possibilities of the Transcendentalist 
idea of the “self” in the poems of Very and Whitman.” 
Buell notes that Very assumes in his poems the identity 
of various prophets (John the Baptist, Isaiah, Noah, 
Moses) as weil as of God the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, and also “an identity of his own, albeit of 
a somewhat generalized sort.” Buell calls this alterna- 
tion between divine, prophetic, and human voices 
“provocatively disorienting” to the reader: he finds it 
sometimes impossible to resolve the speaker in a 
particular poem into a single voice. On the whole, Buell 
judges this manipulation of voices, which he suspects 
to be more conscious than Very and his friends were 
willing to admit, to be a “poetic asset.” Like William P. 
Andrews, Harry Jones, and Nathan Lyons before him, 
Buell finds it tempting to rearrange the poems of the 
ecstatic period into a sequence; but he concludes, 
rightly, I believe, that such an ordering of the poems 
would “impute to [Very] a degree of calculation which 
clashes somewhat with one’s impression of him as a 
visionary, and. . . make his work seem more contrived 
and less spontaneous. . . . The rich interplay of voices 
. . . would have been regularized and toned down, and 
the prophetic voice would begin to sound like that of 
the pitchman.”” 


David Robinson responds to Buell’s analysis by 
questioning his assumption that Very was not con- 
sciously exploiting voice for literary purposes. Robin- 
son believes the poems were “wrought by a careful 
strategy of composition, based not only on the poet’s 
felt inspiration . . . but also on a conscious attempt to 
create an impact upon his readers.” Very carefully 
manipulated the voice or person of his poems perhaps 
not for aesthetic purposes but for his purpose of conver- 
sion. Robinson defines two different techniques by 
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which Very presents the self: his use of the exemplary 
self and of the transcendent self. In certain poems Very 
creates a persona to be held as an example to his read- 
ers—an example of piety or perception. But in yet other 
poems Very uses a voice that has transcended the 
bounds of selfhood and assumed the authority of one of 
the members of the Godhead. These poems of the 
transcendent self are Very’s most daringly transcenden- 
tal poems, but they often lose their impact by becoming 
mundanely biblical. The surrender to biblical phraseol- 
ogy was “poetically . . . too often a disaster,” Some of 
Very’s more successful poems of this sort, such as “Flee 
to the mountains,” depend on the poet’s “ability to 
muddy the distinction between man and God as he chal- 
lenges the reader, revealing only gradually that the 
speaker of the poem is no human agent, but God or 
Christ.” 


David Seed too addresses the problem of shifting voices 
identified by Buell, linking the phenomenon to Very’s 
literal belief in inspiration. “Once he achieves sanctifi- 
cation he becomes the efficient receptor of the voices of 
the spirit” and “the self becomes destabilized. As the 
individual submits his will to God, he loses his singular 
identity and becomes the locus of different voices” that 
“represent the temporary dramatizations of different 
spiritual forces or human exempla.”*” 


This critical interest in the issue of the voice or persona 
in many of the ecstatic poems 1s well deserved; the as- 
sumption of the divine voice and a complex manipula- 
tion of voice within certain of these poems is, as Buell 
notes, a truly daring poetic pose. The apparent voice of 
the Holy Spirit proclaims, 


T come the rushing wind that shook the place 
Where those once sat who spake with tongues of fire[.] 


(“The Promise,” No. 225) 


Presumably it is God the Father who announces in “The 
Message,” 


There is no voice but it is born of Me 
1 Am there is no cther God beside 


and in “The Creation,” 


I said of old when darkness brooded iong 
Upon the waste of waters Be thou light 

And forthwith sprang the sun rejoicing strong 
To chase away the mystery of the night[.} 


And the Son seems the speaker in “I Am the Bread of 
Life”: 


I am thy life thou shalt upon me feed 
And daily eat my flesh and drink my blood{.] 


Buell’s observation that it is impossible to resolve the 
voice in certain poems into a single speaker is striking. 
He cites as an example “Terror,” a poem that seems to 
begin with the voice of an observer of the apocalypse: 
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There is no safety; fear has seized the proud; 
The swift run to and fro but cannot fly; 
Within the streets I hear no voices loud, 
They pass along with low, continuous cry. 


But the speaker suddenly shifts in the last two lines to 
become God himself: 


Repent! why do ye still uncertain stand, 
The kingdom of my son is nigh at hand! 


Though he does not quite spell out the idea, Buell 
implies that Very’s poetic practice here reaches beyond 
the ordinary sense of a single, unified voice or persona. 


This notion needs further exploration. An examination 
of Very’s prose epistles “To the Unborn,” unpublished 
in his lifetime, suggests the complexity of Very’s vision 
of himself in his reborn state, a vision that clearly has 
implications for the nature of his poetic voice. In “An 
Epistle on Miracles” he writes: 


The born are the begetters of the unborn, and those 
born again in their tum the fathers of the bom. Who 
are the Born they only know who are so; who are those 
born again they only know who have witnessed the 
second birth. It is this second birth of eternal life of 
which Jesus said, “f am the Resurrection and the life, 
he that believeth on Me, though he were dead yet shall 
he live; and he that liveth and believeth shal] never 
die.” So say 7 to you to whom as the unborn I stand in 
a similar relation. 7 am your Resurrection and life; 
believe in the Me that speaks and you though unborn 
shall be born yet again and shall know the only Begor- 
ten of the Father. ‘He that receives you,’ said he to his 
disciples, ‘receives Me, and he that receives Me 
receives Him that sent Me.’ These Me’s and I's are the 
Z's and Me’s of persons in the different worlds or states 
of which I have spoken and which because they are 
used ace confounded by you and you are led to think 
that the person who speaks is like yourself but gifted in 
some unaccountable manner with power over you. . . . 
He who speaks is external to you; he speaks to you 
from without; but it is outward from within and so 
exerts an external influence over you. Behold / stand 
without and knock. . . . I was once as you now are, 
but I am changed and as such exert this power of rais- 
ing you from the dead; I, this new I, stand without you, 
that is the old you which I was, and knock. . . . Now 
you see me, if sight it may be called, externally with an 
unchanged spirit; then face to face. . . . Then shall 
you know it was J who called you forth from the grave; 
it was J who raised you from the bed of sickness; and 
you will arise and minister unto me," 


Here the reborn “I” takes on the role of Christ, standing 
at the door and knocking, performing miracles of heal- 
ing and resurrection. The complex mystical concept of 
self explored in the prose epistles suggests the folly of 
reducing the voice in certain poems of the ecstatic 
period to an either/or proposition; such a reduction 
would at least lessen the poems’ suggestiveness. 


T would propose that in a number of these poems it is 
preferable to think in terms of a double or a layered 
voice. A sort of complex voice different from the two 
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unresolved or separate voices in “The Terror” is 
present in several poems. One of these is “My meat 
and drink,” which reads equally well if the / is 
understood to be that of the reborn or of Christ: 


I do not need thy food, but thou dost mine; 

For this will but the body’s wants repair, 

And saon again for meat like this "twill pine, 
And so be fed by thee with daily care; 

But that which I can give thou needs but eat, (5) 
And thou shalt find it in thyself to be; 

Forever formed within a living meat, 

On which to feed will make thy spirit free; 
Thou shalt not hunger more, for freely given 
The bread on which the spirit daily feeds; (10) 
This is the bread that cometh down from heaven, 
Of which who eats no other food he needs; 

But this doth grow within him day by day, 
Increasing more the more he takes away. 


The poem seems to incorporate two sayings of Jesus in 
the Gospel of John. The poem’s opening statement—“l 
do not need thy food” —suggests the occasion (recounted 
in John 4:31-34) when Jesus’ disciples urge him to eat 
and he responds that he has “meat to eat that ye know 
not of.” The remainder of the poem seems an allusion 
to the incident (John 6:31-65) in which Jesus tells the 
people, “I am the bread of life: he that cometh to me 
shall never hunger; and he that believeth on me shall 
never thirst.” Clearly, on one level the voice in the 
poem is that of Christ. When it is recalled, however, 
that Christ further explains in John 4 that “my meat is 
to do the will of him that sent me” and that John 6 
includes a similar statement that Jesus came “not to do 
mine own will, but the will of him that sent me,” the 
voice in the poem also sounds very much like that of 
the regenerated self—the Jones Very of the letter to 
Bellows and the “Epistles to the Unborn”—who has 
lost his own will in the will of the Father. 


A yet more complex layering of voices occurs in the 
sonnet “I am the Way”: 


Thy way is simple for I am the light 

By which thou tavelest on to meet thy God 
Brighter and brighter still shall be thy sight 

Till thou hast ended here the path I trod 

Before thee stretches far the thorny way (5) 

Yet smoothed for thee by him who went before 
Go on it leads you to the perfect day 

The rest I to the patriarch Abraham swore 

Go on and I will guide you safely through 

For I have walked with suffering feet thy path (10) 
Confide in me the Faithful and the True 

And thou shalt flee the approaching day of wrath 
Whose dawn e’en now the horizon’s border shows 
And with its kindling fires prophetic glows. 


In the first five lines the speaker appears unequivocally 
to be Christ. In line 6, which refers to Christ in the 
third person, the speaker appears to be the voice of the 
regenerated preacher. A third voice seems to appear in 
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line 7, that of God, who swore to Abraham. In this 
manner, in his mystical state Very uses poetic voice to 
mingle his own self with the divine. 


Most of the poems of this sort, as Buell notes, did not 
appear at all either in Very’s lifetime or in the two edi- 
tions of the 1880s, but were left for Bartlett to discover 
and publish in his 1942 biography. Why they did not is 
matter for speculation; it is difficult to imagine Very 
himself during his ecstatic period practicing self- 
censorship. It seems likely, however, that these were 
among the poems rejected by Emerson for publication 
in Essays and Poems, and possibly by the Salem Ob- 
server as well. It is also conceivable that Very’s family 
managed to suppress these poems during his life as they 
certainly did after his death: though they possessed the 
manuscripts of these sonnets, Very’s sisters did not 
include them in the so-called “complete” Clarke edi- 
tion. Neither, fortunately, did they destroy them; but 
these radical poems were not among the manuscripts 
that the sisters gave to the Harvard Divinity School and 
that are now at the Houghton Library. Instead they were 
left among miscellaneous manuscripts consisting mainly 
of early drafts and duplicate versions of poems that 
eventually found their way, after the sisters’ deaths, to 
the Brown University Library. 


One question not finally answered by Very’s interpret- 
ers is whether Very was consciously exploiting the pos- 
sibilities of voice in these poems. Is he really only a 
mouthpiece for the divine afflatus, or is he a calculating 
craftsman, or is he some combination of the two? It is 
partly our inability to answer such questions definitively 
that makes the Very of this period intriguing. The early 
and the late Very as revealed in the poems are both 
relatively unambiguous and relatively uninteresting. 


Toward the end of the ecstatic period, . . . Very was 
exploring verse forms (chiefly quatrains with alternating 
rhyme) other than the sonnet. The poetry of exaltation 
continued to be written until early 1840, when it sud- 
denly ceased. Seven or eight months elapse before we 
can document Very’s writing another poem, and that 
was an occasional poem (No. 351, “The Baker’s Island 
Light’’), typical of the kind of verse that he would turn 
out in greatly diminished quantity and even more greatly 
diminished quality for the next forty years. Of the 870 
or so poems that Very produced during some forty- 
seven years of writing, approximately one-third belong 
to an eighteen-month period in 1838-40. (In fact, the 
prolific period may have been even briefer: since the 
editor must rely almost entirely on publication dates in 
order to assign dates to these poems, it is conceivable 
that Very wrote all or most of them in a considerably 
shorter period and parceled them out to newspaper 
publication over the eighteen months. Or perhaps it was 
not his decision but that of editors to publish only a few 
poems at a time.) 
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The poetry of the last forty years is anticlimactic. In 
1861 Very responded to the inquiry of a former pupil, 
the poet Frederick Goddard Tuckerman, conceming his 
literary activity: “I am not engaged in any literary work. 
I write occasionally for the Salem Gazette, The 
Christian Register, and The Monthly Religious Maga- 
zine. I have since 1842 been a preacher of the Gospel.” 
Did Very himself not see fit to dignify with the term 
“literary work” the considerable body of religious, 
nature, and occasional verse that he was regularly 
producing? By the time of his death he had written 
nearly five hundred such poems. The letter does seem 
to point up what to him was now the focus of his life: 
his preaching. He was licensed to preach by the 
Cambridge Association of Ministers (Unitarian) in 1843 
but was never ordained, and he never held a regular 
pulpit. He preached with some regularity throughout 
eastern Massachusetts and occasionally outside that im- 
mediate area—into Maine and Rhode Island. Some 117 
of Very’s manuscript sermons survive. 


The poems that Very wrote for the last forty years of 
his life include religious, nature, and occasional verse. 
They generally lack both innovation in style and 
originality in ideas, reflecting the attitudes of an 
enlightened, orthodoxly Unitarian New Englander in 
the mid to late nineteenth century. On several occasions 
Very took a poem from the ecstatic period and, years 
later, reworked it into an essentially new poem. A good 
example is his poem “The First Shall Be Last,” first 
published on 27 April 1839 in the Salem Observer. A 
comparison with the later version is instructive in 
delineating the contrast between Very’s poetry from the 
two periods. Though not one of his most successful 
poems of this period, the first version exemplifies the 
typical features of his ecstatic sonnets: 


Bring forth, bring forth your silver! it shall be 

But as the dust that meets the passing eye; 

You shall from all your idols break, be free! 

And worship Him whose ear can hear your cry; 
Thou who hast hid within thy learned pelf, (5) 

Thou who hast loved another wife than Me, 

Bring forth thine idols, they are born of self; 

And to thy Maker bow the willing knee; 

Each secret thing must now be brought to light, 
Make haste, the day breaks on your hidden spoil; (10) 
Go, buy what then will give your soul delight, 

That day can never hurt the wine and oil; 

Make haste, the bridegroom knocks, he’s at the door: 
The first must now be last, the last the first before. 


The poem bears many of the hallmarks of Very’s 
ecstatic period: the sense of urgency; the suggestion of 
the divinity of the speaker (the capitalized Me, more 
enigmatic than common even for Very: is the speaker 
not only divine but female as well?); the reliance on 
scriptural language; the elliptical nature of the scriptural 
allusions (there are apparent references at least to Mat- 
thew 19:30 [title and line 14], James 5:1-3 [lines 1-2], 
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Revelation 6:6 [line 12], Matthew 25:1-13 [line 13], 
and possibly Hosea 2:1-8 [lines 1-6, 12]); and the as- 
sociative rather than logical manner in which the allu- 
sions are connected. 


More than thirty years later Very recast the poem under 
a new title for the Christian Register (26 February 
1870): 


“Ye have hoarded up treasure in the last days.—James 5:3.” 


Bring forth your gold and silver! They shall be 
But as the dust that meets the passings eye; 

You shall from all your idols break; be free! 
And worship Him who made earth, sea and sky! 
Ye who have hid within your learned pelf, (5) 
Ye who in gold alone your riches see, 

Bring forth your idols! they are born of Self, 
Nor longer in their worship bow the knee. 

Each secret thing must now be brought to light, 
For soon the day breaks on your hidden spoil; (10) 
Go, buy what then will give your souls delight, 
Nor longer for earth’s treasures vainly toil; 

For each man’s work must now be tried by fire, 
Which shall consume each selfish, wrong desire. 


Some of the sense of urgency is retained, a remnant of 
the early version, and the poem continues to rely on 
scriptural language. But vanished is the provocative 
“Me,” and the poem is now focused clearly on the mes- 
sage of James 5:1-3, a condemnation of the rich. The 
message is Clearer, but the frantic intensity of the early 
version, in which the speaker alludes to scriptures 
whose relevance is not always entirely clear, has been 
lost. This is typical of the kind of taming undergone by 
a number of ecstatic poems as revised by the less mysti- 
cal mind of the later Very; and it exemplifies the sorts 
of differences one generally finds between the poems of 
the ecstatic and the later periods. 


This is not to say that the later poems are entirely 
without interest or merit. There is some historical value 
in the views of an educated, informed, and articulate 
person of Very’s place and time on such topics as 
slavery, war, technology, and other national and world 
events. Very expresses in the poems his strong opposi- 
tion to slavery as well as to war. Once the Civil War 
begins, as much as he wished to see slavery abolished, 
he never succumbs to the patriotic fervor, never takes 
on what would have been the popular role of a 
propagandist of the war. In the late poems Very is 
optimistic concerning human nature and the human 
condition. He expresses faith in human progress, not 
merely in scientific and technological advancement 
(which he does celebrate as tokens of that progress), 
but (despite such temporary setbacks as the war) in his 
moral nature as well. In some poems he deplores the 
materialism of the age, but without the intensity 
permeating such searing indictments of man’s lack of 
spirituality as “The Dead” and “The Graveyard” in 
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the ecstatic period. In the late poems he continues to 
use nature, much less cryptically than in the ecstatic 
period, as a language in which to read moral and 
religious truths, He reads lessons in flowers, in trees, in 
the cycle of the seasons, and regularly observes that the 
embodiment of such messages is a major function of 
nature, which can thus be a vital source of truth for 
man. In keeping with his position as Unitarian preacher, 
however, he sees the Bible as the definitive source of 
truth. As he does in his sermons, Very frequently 
preaches in his poems that man’s spiritual existence 
should begin on earth, not in some future state. 


In the late poems there is little if any hint of the Spirit- 
filled enthusiast of 1838-40. Two of these poems, 
however, do seem to bear upon his earlier illuminative 
experience. “The Holy City” presents the view that we 
are living in two worlds simultaneously, a kind of 
double environment of the seen and the unseen worlds, 
the earthly and the heavenly. Though we generally are 
oblivious to the heavenly realm, it may on occasion be 
unexpectedly revealed to us—as it was, one imagines, 
to Very himself: 


Without a warning, save a voice from heaven, 
The holy city doth to earth descend; 

To all alike its light is freely given, 

And men and angels do their voices blend. 


In another poem, “On Finding the Truth,” Very seems 
to look back and muse, somewhat wistfully, upon his 
mystical experience: 


With sweet surprise, as when one finds a flower, 

Which in some lonely spot, unheeded, grows; 

Such were my feelings, in the favored hour, 

When Truth to me her beauty did disclose. 

Quickened I gazed anew on heaven and earth, (5) 

For a new glory beamed from earth and sky; 

All things around me shared the second birth, 

Restored with me, and nevermore to die. 

The happy habitants of other spheres, 

As in times past, from heaven to earth came down; 
(10) 

Swift fled in converse sweet the unnumbered years, 

And angel-heip did human weakness crown! 

The former things, with Time, had passed away, 

And Man, and Nature lived again for aye. 


This poem, dated 1853 in the manuscript but not 
published in Very’s lifetime, is perhaps his most direct 
poetic statement on this experience. The fact that he did 
not publish it suggests some reticence on his part in 
baring his soul on what was perhaps to him now a sensi- 
tive subject; but the very fact of his composition of the 
poem and the attitude which it expresses indicate that, 
some fifteen years after the event, Very was not 
renouncing but remembering with feeling the experi- 
ence that had made him a pariah in Cambridge and 
Salem and something of a luminary among the Tran- 
scendentalists. 
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If the recent Columbia Literary History of the United 
States is any indication, we may well be on the brink of 
another renewal of interest in Very: Thomas Wortham 
there deplores that the nineteenth century “lavished 
excessive praise on Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Holmes and Lowell . . . at the expense of Walt Whit- 
man, Jones Very, and Frederick Goddard Tuckerman,” 
and Lawrence Buell] ranks Very and William Ellery 
Channing the Younger as the most significant Transcen- 
dental poets."* Very’s poetry deserves the fair hearing 
by scholars, critics, and general readers that has been 
impossible up to now for the lack of a complete and 
scholarly edition. It is the goal of the present edition to 
make possible a full assessment of Very as poet. 


APPENDIX TO THE INTRODUCTION 


Letrer OF Jones Very TO Henry W. 
BeLLows 


Bettows Papers, Massacuusetts Historical 
SocrETy 


Salem Dec. 29. 1838 
Rev. H. W. Bellows 


As I was once acquainted with you and was then a wit- 
ness that you was [sic] struggling on to a better hope, 
which I hope you have not lost sight of since that time, 
I now write to you moved by the Spirit of Truth which 
was promised by Christ to his disciples. You probably 
heard rumors in relation to my leaving Cambridge the 
truth of which 1 am now to testify. From what you 
knew of me before you are aware that my effort was 
ever to purify my soul and that I was so led by suffer- 
ing to make this my constant work. In my senior year 
in college I experienced what is commonly called a 
change of heart, which tells us that all we have belongs 
to God and that we ought to have no will of our own. 
It was a great happiness to me to find this change yet I 
could not rest in it. The temptation I always felt to be 
in thought and as long as I had a thought of what I 
ought to banish I felt chat some of my will remained. 
To this I was continually prone and against it I continu- 
ally strove. During the two years succeeding my senior, 
in the former of which you saw me at times, I 
maintained this conflict—it began with the day and was 
continued into the night—the enemy gradually yielded 
and I went on rejoicing to the close[.] Towards the end 
of the second year I felt that I was going about all my 
engagements without any interest in them of my own 
and yet I felt very happy for I had so long persevered 
in this course that it had wrought out for me much 
peace and content. I began to be happy in simply try- 
ing to do and think good. I had nothing more to give 
up to I had given all I had yet I did not know this then 
as I do now. I then supposed that this state was to be 
made permanent by all the future relations of a life I 
had not yet experienced I had no expectation of another 
change never having heard of any other. But at the 
beginning of the third that is this collegiate year I meet 
with another which I will now relate. I had all along as 
I have said felt a gradual increase of joy and my life 
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was more and more regularly a sacrifice in all things. 
After having begun my duties at Cambridge this year 
about the third week I felt within me a new will 
something which came some time in the week but | 
could not tell what day exactly. It seemed like my old 
will only it was to the good—it was not a feeling of 
my own but a sensible will that was not my own. Ac- 
companying this was another feeling as it were a 
consciousness which seemed to say—“That which cre- 
ates you creates also that which you see or him to 
whom you speak,” as it might be. These two conscious- 
nesses as I may call them continued with me two or 
three weeks and went as they came imperceptably [sic]. 
While they continued I was moved entirely by the Spirit 
within me to declare to all that the coming of Christ 
was at hand, and that which I was led to do caused [me 
to) be placed contrary to my will at the Asylum. There 
I remained a month in which under the influence of the 
Spirit my usual manner retur[n}ed in all things save 
that I now obey it as my natural impulse. The changes 
which f there passed through and have since known are 
such as every one born of God must experience they 
are within and lead on from glory to glory. I now know 
by the Spirit of God that my former change and that 
which is commonly called the new birth, was but the 
hearing of the voice of John in the wilderness of my 
heart, and that the purification I experienced, in obey- 
ing him, in cutting down the corrupt tree and preparing 
the way for the One who came after was that of his 
baptism of water. He, as he said, must decrease, he 
was of the earth;—He whom I now know must increase, 
He is from above. I have been in the heart of the earth 
obedient to John three days and three nights and am 
risen in Christ as a witness unto you and all that he 
comes not by water only but by blood. This blood I 
daily shed in my sufferings such as he who is born of 
the Father must suffer; for thereby he is a spirit and to 
him Christ speaks. All who come before Christ are 
theves [sic] and robbers. Those who apply to themselves 
his promises from the times of John untill him offer 
violence to the kingdom of heaven. These are they who 
fejoice for a season to walk in his light—These are 
they that go out into the wilderness of [sic] see a reed 
shaken by the wind—and a man clothed in soft rai- 
ment. But John comes as I have shown neither [cating 
(torn off with seal)] nor drinking and wisdom is justi- 
fied of her children. As he is imprisoned now in you 
believe that this is the Christ that is to come and that 
you are to expect no other. Behold the blind see, the 
dumb speak, the dead are raised. Believe and go on 
rejoicing in Johns decrease and you shali find him who 
comes after who will thouroughly [sic] purge your 
threshing floor and gather you if worthy into his 
granary. You are ordained to preach Christ beware lest 
you add to the number of those false prophets who 
have already come, crying peace, peace when there is 
no peace, clothed in sheeps clothing but within are 
ravening wolves. Of such shall men require much. Be 
you not of these but may you go on unto righteousness 
and see the coming of your Lord in the flesh. That you 
may see him with joy and not with grief and soon be a 
witness of the new birth to others, is ever the prayer of 
the Spirit. As I hear of the word I publish in the form 
of sonnets in the Observer a paper in Salem and will 
send you such copies as I may not otherwise be directed 
to dispose of if you should so ask in your return. This 
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letter is written that you may make it as public as pos- 
sible and if you are so disposed communicate it to Mr 
Dewey and Furniss [sic] if you are acquainted with 
them or to any others whom you may see fitting. 


Amen. 


Jones Very 
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Poem numbers are keyed to Helen R. Deese, “A 
Calendar of the Poems of Jones Very,” Studies in the 
American Renaissance, ed. Joel Myerson 
(Charlottesville: University Press of Virginia, 1986). 


Sarah Turner Clayton (essay date 1999) 


SOURCE: Clayton, Sarah Turner. “Messianic Mad- 
man?” In The Angelic Sins of Jones Very, pp. 45-88. 
New York: Peter Lang, 1999. 


{In the following excerpt, Clayton explores Very’s place 
among the other New England literary figures of his 
time, concluding that while he interacted with them to a 
certain extent, “his place in this literary culture was 
not well defined.” 


The ten years that followed the publication of Essays 
and Poems clearly indicate Jones Very’s failure to live 
up to the nineteenth-century horizon of expectations. 
His readers’ contradictory perceptions of his association 
with Emerson permeated their approach to the little 
volume, significantly lessening its value. The book met 
resistance from other fronts as well. Americans wanted, 
or said they wanted, a national epic, sweeping, episodic, 
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full of concrete details that would justify America as a 
generative, rather than a generated entity. American 
critics did not expect, or want, poetry that smacked of 
English (or Hebrew) antecedents, even though the 
American public loved the poems of England’s Felicia 
Hemans while America’s literati pored over Coleridge’s 
poems and criticism. The epistemological basis for a 
peculiarly American poetry had not yet been defined, 
although, as F. O. Matthiessen has pointed out, Emer- 
son was striving mightily to articulate its manifesto. 
Even if the ground rules had been laid, however, Very 
lacked the national fervor that would later infuse the 
poetry of such diverse literary heroes as Wait Whitman 
and Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


Furthermore, Very firmly believed that the epic was a 
dead form; his essay on “Epic Poetry,” first in Emer- 
son’s 1839 edition of Essays and Poems, elevated the 
inner struggle of his ideal modern hero above the 
outward action of the epic protagonist, diverting atten- 
tion from worldly toward spiritual and intellectual 
concerns. His hypothesis was hardly the stuff of popular 
literature. Perception of Very as a saintly recluse began 
to supplant the perception of him as a messianic mad- 
man and, so far as his reputation was concerned, this 
change was unfortunate. 


Readers in the 1830s loved poetry, even if it was not 
written in epic form, mostly in their local newspapers. 
Here they could find both the best and the worst of the 
day. Sentimental elegies and romantic idealism flour- 
ished. Even religious poetry had its adherents. The 
problem arose from eclecticism, lack of editorial 
selectivity, and the extreme provincialism that newspa- 
pers and magazines represented. Alexis de Tocqueville 
had correctly predicted the rise of periodical literature 
in America, Although magazines reviewed and printed 
literary works, enormously successful magazines that 
were exclusively literary did not exist. Magazines 
combined interests, instead, joining literature to religion, 
fashion, or reform; consequently, artists like Nathaniel 
Hawthome turned increasingly to them for publication 
of their short stories and serialized novels, which were 
being read by an American public that did not have 
time for longer works. Most periodicals also printed 
poetry and reviews for particular audiences. Although 
the Boston Miscellany printed Hawthorne’s stories, 
Very’s poetry was neither sentimental nor light enough 
to find a venue there. Reform magazines like the Western 
Messenger were receptive to Very’s millennial vision if 
not to his concern for the mystical elements of 
Christianity. Untuckily for Very, the Messenger ceased 
publication in 1841, effectively ending its patronage of 
the Salem poet. Neither did religious magazines provide 
much support for Very’s work, at least at first, as the 
publication date of Essays and Poems fell exactly in 


the middle of the Transcendental revolt against the 
rationally based Unitarian hegemony on American 
artistic endeavor. 


At the same time, Emerson was experiencing serious 
problems with the Unitarian press because his Divinity 
School Address invited church reform; Very’s connec- 
tion to his editor severely limited the potential audience 
of Essays and Poems. Conservative Unitarian newspa- 
pers like the Christian Register could not have been 
anxious to review or print the poetry of Emerson’s 
young, perhaps radical, associate, although Dr. James 
Walker, the Christian Examiner’s editor, had no qualms 
about printing Very’s essay on epic poetry in May of 
1838, as its message meshed well with the magazine’s 
invitation to spiritualization (201-21). Religious 
magazines were sectarian, of course, and even though 
America was overwhelmingly Protestant, its Protestant 
vision was becoming increasingly fragmented. The fact 
that both the Christian Register and the more orthodox 
Nerth American Review later printed and favorably 
reviewed Very’s poetry probably tells us more about the 
culinary quality of Very’s later work (that is, the prob- 
ability of its being consumed and quickly forgotten) 
than it does about the challenge that his earlier work 
presented to various religious sects. 


William Charvat’s Literary Publishing in America 1790- 
1850 observes acutely that common readers never have 
sought “genuine originality” (23). While Jones Very did 
not seek “common readers,” most successful periodicals 
during the 1830s and 1840s did. New York and 
Philadelphia magazines such as Graham’s and the 
Knickerbocker promoted their favorites, determining to 
a great extent what writers Americans read. For this 
reason, Boston remained a prestigious if provincial 
venue until the late 1840s. The publishing history of 
William Cullen Bryant’s Poems defines the problem. 
Bryant first published Poems in Boston in 1821 because 
that city had better stereotype plates. He assumed the 
entire risk of this venture, even paying his publisher a 
commission for handling. Bookstores stocked Poems 
only on consignment. Of an edition of 750 copies, only 
270 sold within the first two years. Then Harper’s, 
working out of New York and Philadelphia, convinced 
Bryant to let them publish him and printed ten editions 
from 1836 to 1846, paying him a royalty of 25 cents 
per copy. Graham’s Magazine urged its readers to read 
Bryant’s Poems, more people bought his books. Carey 
and Lea continued publishing Poems in the late 1840s, 
selling 1700 copies in two different formats, paying 
Bryant more than $1500.00 in three years. It can be 
disputed, of course, that the horizon of expectations that 
greeted Poems in the 1840s differed greatly from that of 
the 1820s. What cannot be argued is the fact that in a 
provincial market, Bryant’s Poems would not have had 
the opportunity to reach as many people. 
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All of Emerson’s protégés, Very included, published 
their work in Boston, just as Emerson did. Yet there 
were great differences between Emerson and his young 
friends. Although “Emerson’s influence was restricted 
and delayed because he did all his publishing in Boston” 
(Charvat, Literary Publishing 27), he had established 
his reputation by the time he edited Very’s Essays and 
Poems, dictating financial terms not available to novice 
writers. 


Strangely enough, Very received little support from his 
Transcendental friends during this decade (1839-1849), 
although their separation from him can be partially at- 
tributed to charges by early critics like Richard H. Dana 
and the Reverend John Brazer that Emerson’s circle 
was responsible for Very’s supposed madness. Again, 
Very’s association with Emerson limited his positive 
reception, even among Emerson’s own group of follow- 
ers. 


Much of Very’s philosophical identification with his 
Concord mentor was strictly perceptual. Although 
Very’s absolute acceptance of divine inspiration as his 
poetic basis seems to match Emerson’s description of 
inspired art, a significant difference exists. Very’s mystic 
vision adheres more closely to the kenotic Christianity 
of the East (he was, after all, a Greek scholar) than it 
does to a self-generated creative inspiration. Although 
his vision may appeal to students today who have read 
Mikhail Bakhtin’s explication of kenotic Christianity in 
his study of Rabelais, nineteenth-century American 
Christians usually ignored sexual metaphors and 
interpretations of their faith. Peculiarly feminine in their 
emptying out of the individual will in order to provide 
the fallow ground for the will of God, Very’s poems 
reflect the “feminine, receptive cast of mind” that Em- 
erson decried at the first meeting of the Transcendental 
Club in 1836 (qtd. in Myerson, New England 20-21). 
Emerson placed William Cullen Bryant in this category 
of feminized American artists who engendered the ideas 
of others. Very differed from Bryant (at least in his own 
conception) not in reflecting a spiritual world more 
concretely but in actually becoming God’s voice; 
because God filled Very, Very’s words and poetry came 
from God. Ironically, Bryant became Very’s champion 
during this decade. 


As we review the decade that followed the publication 
of Very’s Essays and Poems, we can see a popular 
horizon of expectations that included a dependence upon 
England’s Romantic school of poetry even as it looked 
for the arrival of a genuinely American voice. Emerson 
did not provide that voice in 1839. His religious and 
philosophical position was too radical to gain universal 
favor. With Emerson as his champion, Very was prob- 
ably doomed from the start. Emerson insisted that 
America look for a masculine voice from its poets, op- 
posing the feminine Romanticism imported from 
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England. Americans were not so sure that they agreed, 
and sentimental verse proliferated and was read by the 
general public, while England’s Romantic poets found 
avid readers among America’s critics. What Emerson 
later recognized as a native masculine voice belonged 
to Walt Whitman, and neither Emerson nor his associ- 
ates were loud in their praise for him. Tension and 
confusion plagued those who, like Emerson, attempted 
to displace the feminine, sensitive, introspective voice. 
In contrast, Very often invested his poetic personae with 
markediy feminine, if unsentimental, qualities. 


Emerson’s contemporaries were nearly as confused as 
he was. They exhibited a religious consciousness that 
was increasingly fragmented, as Unitarians divided into 
liberal and traditional groups, mirroring their Calvinist 
progenitors. As America grew, its religious community 
diversified. Very’s religious poetry might have appealed 
to many of these factions, for it is strangely inclusive 
and denies salvation to none; however, his perceived 
relationship to Emerson essentially denied him that ac- 
cess. Social reform further split the reading public. The 
critica] horizon of expectations split along similar lines, 
for like the common readers of 1839-1849, critics could 
not agree, as Lawrence Buell has observed (New En- 
gland 43). The foundations of American literature had 
not yet been decreed as Emerson began to edit Essays 
and Poems. 


Emerson struggled with the edition from the very begin- 
ning. In Jones Very, the poet, Emerson confronted a sort 
of doppelganger that made him question his own 
philosophical position. According to the Concord Sage, 
men (and for Emerson, the term was exclusive) were 
supposed to apprehend the divine presence inspiration- 
ally, without depending upon the intellect. Here was 
Jones Very personifying Emerson’s thesis, saying that 
God was speaking through him. Emerson could neither 
deny nor accept Very’s assertion; rational Unitarianism 
formed too significant a background of his experience. 
When not only Harvard’s professors and students but 
also the sophisticated Samuel Gray Ward laughed at 
Very, writing down the humorous details in his “Ac- 
count of a Visit from Jones Very in 1839” (qtd. in But- 
terfieid 1-5), they laughed at Emerson himseif.! Prepared 
to combat the world on intellectual terms, Emerson was 
not prepared for derision. On the other hand, conserva- 
tive churchmen John Brazer and Charles Wentworth 
Upham were not laughing but were threatening to 
prosecute not only Very but also Emerson himself on 
charges of blasphemy; the successful prosecution of 
Abner Kneeland underlined a real threat to both the 
poet and his mentor, reducing Very to tears and distrac- 
tion as he sought refuge in the Peabody home. Charles 
Wentworth Upham (1802-1875), “said to be the 
prototype of Judge Pyncheon in (Nathaniel Haw- 
thome’s] House of the Seven Gabies” (Hart 784), was 
the minister enlisted by Brazer (1789-1846) to take ac- 
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tion against Very and Emerson. Helen R. Deese notes 
that although Very later supplied Upham’s pulpit 
(Upham lost his voice and left the ministry in the 
1840s), Very was never reconciled to Brazer, for whom 
he had written the hymn dedicating the new building of 
Brazer’s home church new building in 1836, just two 
short years before (“Peabody Family” 229). 


Even Harvard President Josiah Quincy joined in the at- 
tack on Emerson and Very, threatening to send the 
Salem poet somewhere, either to sea or to the asylum, 
where no one could listen to his claims to a divine 
voice; Upham, Brazer, and Quincy intended to prosecute 
Emerson for instilling the idea of divine apprehension 
in his young friend. Kneeland had been jailed for 
blasphemy earlier in 1838; his case provided the basis 
for their threats. 


Very’s champion from Salem, Elizabeth Palmer Pea- 
body, urged Emerson to publish Very’s work, but after 
he tried “to promote the new birth” in her with some 
“violence of expression” (EPP [Letters of Elizabeth 
Palmer Peabody] 218-19) in December of 1838, she 
began to distance herself from him, seeming to forget 
her fellow townsman unti! his death in 1880. Margaret 
Fulier evinced doubts of Very’s will-lessness. However, 
Amos Bronson Alcott, Lidian Emerson, and the other 
Peabody sisters (Mary and Sophia) continued to believe 
in Very’s mystical vision of reality. 


Like those who saw his work as religious expression 
rather than artful product, Very also regarded his writ- 
ing as extra-literary, a manifestation of his transforma- 
tion into the voice of God or the Holy Spirit. Yet his 
participation in life and his advocacy of reform seem to 
deny his expression of mysticism. He attempted to 
explain his religious experience in letters to three of his 
friends: Ralph Waldo Emerson, Rufus Ellis, and Henry 
Bellows. His choice of recipients intrigues me. Emer- 
son was, of course, his friend and mentor, but both Ellis 
and Bellows were younger fellows, both ministers, both 
liberal thinkers. None of the three was mystical. They 
were all rationalists, which Very at this point clearly 
was not. 


Very’s brief letter to Emerson asserts that each of his 
two Shakespeare essays in the same packet was just a 
“faint echo” of what he has been told, presumably by 
either God or the holy spirit. Further, it exulted in the 
apocalypse that was very near (although he must have 
thought it to be a few weeks distant, as he expressed a 
desire to visit Emerson two or three weeks from the let- 
ter’s date). Very’s second letter is dated 30 November, 
1838, after the poet had left both McLean and Emer- 
son’s home. Nakedness is the key word in this epistle; 
Very uses it as a synonym for will-lessness, a condition 
that has to be achieved before the divine will can clothe 
the soul. To achieve nakedness, the Christian must shed 
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the materiality of this world. Very realized that Emer- 
son had not yet achieved the naked state that Jesus of- 
fers to those who, like Emerson, are followers of John 
the Baptist and thus unborn. Nakedness was not the 
goal, but a prerequisite for what Very was later to call 
“sonship.” Very perceived his friends’ rationalism as 
the clothing that stood between them and their God. 


Very’s description recalls his Puritan past without ques- 
tion, as the conversion morphology is remarkably 
similar to that exhorted by Thomas Shepard and his fel- 
lows. However, Very’s ties to those Puritans are open to 
question. His mother, according to Elizabeth Palmer 
Peabody, outwardly proclaimed her separation from 
Christianity—at least until her son converted her to 
faith. He was not so indoctrinated with his religious 
past as his fellow Salemites until he reached adoles- 
cence. Nevertheless, his religious studies may have 
caused either conscious or subconscious imitation of 
their journey toward redemption. At the same time, he 
read Thomas Carlyle, whose Sartor Resartus dealt with 
the same issue of nakedness that his letters addressed. 


On December 24, 1838, Very wrote to Mr. Rufus Ellis, 
who graduated with honors from Harvard in 1838, and 
from the Cambridge theological seminary in 1841.2 This 
previously unpublished letter discloses the bloody state 
through which Very thought birth must come, “not only 
by the purification of John such as I have told you 
which is of water but also by the suffering in the flesh 
after you are born of the spirit which is of blood.” Blood 
is required to clean the sin away. The “second taber- 
nacle” refers to the wili-less states that can exist only 
when the “first tabernacle” is destroyed. Using another 
analogy, Very declared that the “corrupt tree,” that is, 
the will, must be cut down before God’s “servant” could 
become God’s “son,” worthy of inheritance. His words 
flow breathlessly, attesting to an increase, rather than a 
decrease, in religious exaltation during the two months 
after Very’s release from McLean. One long paragraph 
makes up this letter, and sentences like “The night is 
far spent the day is at hand that shall disclose every 
man’s work and try him by the fire be diligent that you 
be not found naked” are typical, if somewhat confusing, 
after Very’s earlier exhortation to delight in nakedness. 
When we consider that Very was a language student 
and teacher, rushed, unpunctuated sentences such as 
this seem even more remarkable. Obviously, urgency 
was paramount to Very, and he required his cor- 
respondent to copy or read this letter to the other Har- 
vard juniors Lippitt, Renouf, Washburn, and Allen. 
Concluding with the admonition to “write when you are 
so directed,” Very reemphasized his position on will- 
lessness. 


The Reverend Henry W. Bellows (according to Elizabeth 
Palmer Peabody, “a warm-hearted and very successful 
young preacher”) received a third explanation (EPP 
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211). Dated December 24, 1838, like the Ellis letter, it 
is written in small neat cursive writing in one single 
paragraph. In it Very detailed the states through which a 
soul must pass in order to be reborn. John the Baptist 
brings the soul into a state of natural goodness, of 
“simply trying to do and think good” (198). Although 
this is commonly called the “new birth,” Very assured 
Bellows that it is only a way station, that will-lessness 
cannot be achieved by mere suppression of the will. A 
complete obliteration or surrender of the will must oc- 
cur before rebirth. John the Baptist must be cut out 
before the soul can be filied with that which “is the 
Christ that is to come”; Very cautioned Bellows “to 
expect no other” (199). In other words, the poet 
represented himself as the divine agent. Very declared 
that he has been “in the heart of the earth obedient to 
John three days and three nights and am risen in Christ 
as a witness unto you and all that he comes not by 
water only but by blood” (199). Very again advised 
letter-sharing (this time to Dewey and Furness) and 
referred to the sonnets he was publishing in the Salem 
Observer “as 1 hear of the word” (199-200). 


In addition to explaining his theological position to Em- 
erson, Ellis, and Bellows, Very published his poetry of 
rebirth in the Salem Observer. “The New Birth” ap- 
peared in the October 27, 1838, edition. During the 
next year and a half, as many as six poems per week 
appeared in the weekly newspaper, so many that the 
editor created a new column for Very’s exclusive use. 
When Helen R. Deese took on “The Presumptuous Task 
of Editing the Holy Spirt,” she found that Very had 
written a full one third of his more than 850 poems dur- 
ing the 18-month period between 1838 and 1840. Emer- 
son included “The New Birth” in Essays and Poems, 
together with 42 others originally published in the 
Observer after this late October date. All but three are 
sonnets. Only two, “The Song” and “Love,” express a 
sensuous message. The Observer published “Love” on 
November 17, 1838, together with “The Son,” before 
Very achieved the zenith of his poetic production. 
Presented as a pair, the two poems seem to iterate the 
dichotomy between the willed and will-less state, and 
indeed “Love” can be read as a farewell to the former. 
However, particularly in conjunction with “The Son,” 
“Love” seems to be reminiscent of the Song of So- 
lomon’s metaphor for the poet’s love for his God: 


I asked of Time to tell me where was Love; 

He pointed to her foot-steps on the snow, 

Where first the angel lighted from above, 

And bid me note the way and onward go; 
Through populous streets of cities spreading wide, 
By lonely cottage rising on the moor, 

Where bursts from sundered cliff the struggling tide, 
To where it hails the sea with answering roar, 

She led me on; o’er mountains’ frozen head, 
Where mile on mile still stretches on the plain, 
Then homeward whither first my feet she led, 
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I traced her path along the snow again, 
But there the sun had melted from the earth 
The prints where first she trod, a child of mortal birth. 


(VCP [Jones Very: The Complete Poems64) 


“The Son” reemphasizes the pregnant state of the will- 
less soul waiting for God’s “pelting shower . . . / To 
pour thy praise in quickening life along” and closes 
with a manger-like birth scene where the “Unuttered 
Word and Love their vigils keep,” a feminine position 
that Emerson may well have resisted. The double mean- 
ing of son and sun attests to Very’s skill with language; 
it also resonates with Very’s earlier definition of the son 
as the rightful inheritor of God’s kingdom in his letter 
to Ellis. Although Emerson chose to separate “Love” 
and “The Son,” the two poems enrich each other in 
tandem, and “The Son” follows: 


Father I wait thy word. The sun doth stand 

Beneath the mingling line of night and day, 

A listening servant, waiting thy command 

To roll rejoicing on its silent way; 

The tongue of time abides the appointed hour, 

Till on our ear its solemn warnings fall; 

The heavy cloud withholds the pelting shower, 

Then every drop speeds onward at thy call; 

The bird reposes on the yielding bough, 

With breast unswollen by the tide of song, 

So does my spirit wait thy presence now 

To pour thy praise in quickening life along, 

Chiding with voice divine man’s lengthened sleep, 

While round the Unuttered Word and Love their vigils 
keep. 


(JV¥VCP 66) 


Like “Love” and “The Son,” “The Garden” and “The 
Song” appeared in the Observer on December 8, 1838, 
a week before Very’s production increased. Emerson 
chose to print these two poems side by side. Both are 
complex and lend themselves to various readings. “The 
Garden” revisits Eden but evokes a prelapsarian state 
even while acknowledging the presence of sin. “The 
Song” describes a boundless garden where the pleasures 
of childhood immersion in nature cause the poet to 
“drop the strangely-scrawling pen” and delay his 
response to a duty that is not described in religious 
terms. A curious example of Very’s transmission of “the 
word,” “The Song” appears more closely related to 
“The Columbine,” first published on June 9, 1838, 
than to his other poetry of late 1838, 1839, and early 
1840. 


Indeed, most of the poems that Emerson selected from 
the Observer after the October 27, 1838, date center on 
religious themes. Some reiterate the unique and ecstatic 
language explained by Very in his letters to Emerson, 
Ellis, and Bellows. For example, “The Dead” likens 
the “nakedness” of the spiritually unborn to trees 
stripped of their leaves by autumn’s winds (77), a 
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metaphor employed in “The Robe” and “Life” as well. 
“I Was Sick and in Prison” anticipates the return of 
earth’s “sons” to heaven. 


July 20, 1839, marks the final date of poems appearing 
in both the Observer and Emerson’s edition. However, 
Emerson also selected thirteen poems published by the 
Observer before October 27, 1838 (only four from 1838, 
with the others dating as far back as August of 1835). 
Emerson included other early poems as well: “To the 
Painted Columbine,” first published in Harvardiana 2 
in March of 1836; and “To the Fossil Flower,” first 
published in the Knickerbocker 9 in April of 1837. 
Significantly, Emerson chose to ignore many which 
employed Very’s use of the godhead as his persona. 
Neither did Emerson include those in which Very 
feminized God. 


While Emerson’s edition was in process, Very was also 
attracting the attention of a small radical Transcendental 
group then publishing the Western Messenger in 
Louisville, Kentucky, According to The Letters of James 
Freeman Clarke to Margaret Fuller, edited by John 
Wesley Thomas, they undertook their publishing venture 
enthusiastically in 1835, when editor James Freeman 
Clarke (1810-1888), proclaimed, “We mean to make 
this a first rate affair, and to combine literature and 
other miscellaneous matters with religious discussions. 
I mean it to have a Western air and spirit, a free and 
unshackled spirit and form as far as may be” (88). It 
became the leading “western” journal of the day and 
boasted at least 500 subscribers when it printed the 
poetry of Jones Very. Emerson’s edition was not yet 
out, Clarke, a recent graduate of Harvard’s Divinity 
School, was a good friend and frequent correspondent 
of Margaret Fuller, who quite probably introduced 
Very’s work to him even before he received 27 sonnets 
from the Salem poet. He was familiar with Emerson’s 
work, as well. Three months before, in November of 
1838, he had defended Emerson’s Divinity School Ad- 
dress in the Messenger, concluding with the following 
intriguing observation: 


If we are asked who is the leader of this New School 
[in Literature and Religion], we should not name Mr. 
Emerson so soon as Dr. Channing. He leads on the new 
school, because from him has come the strongest 
impulse to independent thought, to earnest self- 
supported activity. Dr. Channing is one of those who 
deeply and mournfully feel the absence of life in our 
religion, philosophy and literature. We know not 
whether or not he sympathizes with the speculations of 
Carlyle, Emerson, and Cousin; but we know that he 
sympathizes with earnest sincere seeking in every shape 
and form. And when he might condemn the results, he 
would still tolerate and esteem the honest seeker. He 
believes in progress, he sympathizes with every effort 
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of struggling humanity to bring on by severe thought 
or manly action a happier and better day. And this, we 
take it, is the true definition of a member of the NEW 
SCHOOL. 


(qid. in Habich, “History” 115, 138, and passim) 


Yet Clarke privately confessed to Margaret Fuller that, 
although he accepted “plenary Inspiration, the necessity 
of new Birth, the want of power to keep the law in 
man, the reality of Divine influence . . . Eternal punish- 
ment and Predestination,” he hated the “dead Ortho- 
doxy” of the Unitarians, headed, he thought, not by Dr. 
William Ellery Channing, but by the conservative James 
Walker (qtd. in Letters 89). Clarke's antipathy to the 
editor of the Christian Examiner lay behind his 
presentation of Very’s work to a segment of the reading 
public that was far less conservative than either the 
Christian Examiner or the Christian Register. However, 
the Western Messenger was not so closely tied to Emer- 
son’s group as the Dial was later fo be. 


Elizabeth Palmer Peabody told Ralph Waldo Emerson 
on December 3, 1838, two months before Very sent his 
sonnets to the Messenger, that Clarke was already “so 
interested in him [Very] that he is coming to Salem to 
see him” (EPP 219). Because Very was considering a 
western pulpit, Clarke’s interest in the young poet may 
have been religious rather than literary at this point. 
Indeed, Clarke’s letter to his future bride, Anna Huide- 
koper, on December 29, 1838, describes meeting “a 
man whose life is holiness” at Dr. Channing’s. Edward 
Everett Haile identifies that man as Emerson in his edi- 
tion of the Autobiography, Letters, and Correspondence 
of James Freeman Clarke, but it seems to me that the 
subject of Clarke’s discourse was probably Jones Very: 


When we are permitted to meet a man whose life is 
holiness, whose words are gems, whose character is of 
the purest type of heroism, yet of childlike simplic- 
ity——shall we stop to find fault with the shape of his 
coat, or the coherence of his opinions, instead of grate- 
fully receiving this Heaven’s gift? Truly there are many 
in these days who entertain angels unaware. . 


(124) 


In February of 1839 Clarke, in his position as editor of 
the Western Messenger, received 27 sonnets from Jones 
Very with the following note: 


Hearing of your want of matter for your Messenger, I 
was moved to send you the above sonnets; that they 
may help those in affliction for Christ’s name is ever 
the prayer of me his disciple, called to be a witness of 
his sufferings and an expectant of his glory. If you 
should ask for more as I have them so will they be 
communicated freely, Amen. 


The hope of Jesus be with you when you are called to 
be a partaker of his temptations. 


JONES VERY. 
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Clarke printed Very’s note in the March edition of 1839, 
together with nine poems (WM [Western Messenger] 
308-14), waiting to print the other eighteen in the April 
edition (WM 366-73). Because “some acquaintance with 
his [Very’s] mental history and experience seems 
indispensable to a just comprehension of their mean- 
ing,” he also inserted some biographical comments 
between Very’s note and the poetry itself. Observing 
that all original thinkers are subject to charges of insan- 
ity, and placing Very in conjunction with Socrates, So- 
lon, Jesus, Paul, John Wesley, William Penn, George 
Fox, Fenelon, and Madame Jeanne Marie Guion, Clarke 
concluded that Very was exhibiting not “mono-mania” 
but rather “mono-sania” in his representation of himself 
as “a Son of God, as Christ was the Son, because he 
always did the things which pleased his Father’; like 
Christ “he does not conjecture, speculate or believe, but 
he knows the truth which he delivers” (WM 310). Clarke 
perceived what he thought to be an angelic virtue in 
Jones Very’s poetry: spiritual honesty. However, because 
he presented Very as a non-intellectual, artless poet, he 
may have committed a sin so far as Very’s reception 
was concerned, 


Clarke’s perception and representation of Very differed 
from Emerson’s. Like Very, Clarke thought that earthly 
perfection could be achieved, and although he ap- 
proached this end from a different means, their vision 
seems compatible, However, this compatibility demon- 
strates Clarke’s paradoxical perception of Very. The 
Messenger focused on Very’s religiosity and thus may 
have curtailed the positive reception of Very’s poetry 
by its secular and socially active reformist readers. In 
addition, Clarke’s expression of belief in Very’s miysti- 
cal Christocentric representation linked Very’s poetry to 
Very himself, thus limiting favorable reception to those 
who could accept a perfect human being’s perfect poem. 
Clarke’s well-meaning and widely quoted defense of 
Very’s insanity may thus have limited the Salem poet’s 
audience to religious zealots and curiosity seekers. 


The poems Clarke printed in March and April (the last 
months he was editor of the Western Messenger) had 
never been printed before. “The Prophet” fittingly 
closed out the April group, leaving the Messenger’s 
readers with the poet’s messianic voice. Typical of the 
poems Clarke published, “The Prophet” required 
heavenly rather than national obedience, going so far as 
to say, “Bow to the Christ ye nations! bow the knee! / 
Repent! the kingdom of the son is near.” Like most of 
Very’s poems printed by the Messenger, “The Prophet’ 
did not speak in an American voice, further limiting 
Very’s audience to people who might have expected the 
millennium, but not one that had American roots. 
Indeed, Very’s poetry in the Messenger called for a 
change in America’s attitude toward any sort of 
hierarchical structure, shifting away from faith in 
America toward faith in God. His audience could not 
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decide if he were mad or divinely inspired, and their 
ambivalence deterred them from reading his offerings. 


Meanwhile, both Emerson and Very were suffering. 
Even before Emerson received Very’s explanatory letter 
in December, 1838, he was having trouble with Very’s 
philosophy of a baptism of blood, confessing in October 


that I had never suffered, & that I could scarce bring 
myself to feel a concern for the safety & life of my 
nearest friends that would satisfy them; that I saw 
clearly that if my wife, my child, my mother, should be 
taken from me, I should still remain whole with the 
same capacity of cheap enjoyment from ail things. I 
should not grieve enough, although I love them. But 
could I make them feel what I feel—the boundless 
resources of the soul,—remaining entire when particular 
threads of relation are snapped—I should then dismiss 
forever the little remains of uneasiness I have in regard 

to them. 
(JMN [Journals and Miscellaneous Notebooks of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson] 7: 132) 


Very’s identification of Emerson’s angelic sin as the 
search for truth (at the unstated expense of personal 
relationships with family, friends, and God) seems justi- 
fied. Yet Emerson’s poignant admission of his own lack 
of feeling did not preclude his recognition of Very’s 
just criticism of society (JMN 7: 116-17). 


Amos Bronson Alcott, speculating upon Very’s sanity 
after the Salem poet’s visit in November of 1838, 
decided that “He [Very] is insane with God—diswitted 
in the contemplation of the holiness of Divinity. He 
distrusts intellect . . . [and] Living, not thinking, he 
regards as the worship meet for the soul” (Journals 
108). Very’s increasingly evident dependence upon the 
mystical apprehension of the Holy Spirit, the Transcen- 
dental position from which Emerson was beginning to 
back-pedal, disturbed Emerson greatly, causing him to 
re-evaluate his own philosophical stance. Could a 
rational human being accept the experiences of the 
senses and leave out those from a mystical source? On 
the other hand, could a mystic deny empirical evidence? 
Caught on the horns of his own Transcendental 
philosophy, Emerson contended with the problematical 
position of truth in his world, enunciating his ab intra 
position in November of 1838: 


The great distinction between. . . talkers Jike Reed & 
Very & talkers like Walker & Ripley—is that, one class 
speak ab intra, & the other class, ab extra. It is of no 
use to preach to me ab extra. I can do that myself. 
Jesus preaches always ab intra, & so infinitely 
distinguishes himself from ail others. In that is the 
miracle, 


(JMN 7: 157) 


Nevertheless, Emerson's intellectual speculation on 
original genius did not single out Very’s poetry or prose; 
rather it classified Very as a talker and called attention 
to another artistic genre of the time. Both Emerson and 
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Very lectured, of course, with Emerson being much the 
more experienced of the two. The Transcendental Club 
served largely as a conversational forum for both men, 
while Very attended one of Margaret Fuller’s series in 
1841. Speech was an important mode of communicat- 
ing original genius. Emerson’s calling attention to 
Very’s rhetorical skills reminds us that Emerson had 
little acquaintance with Very’s poetry in November of 
1838. It also underscores his emphasis on Very as a 
speaker, an ambivalent perception that deflected atten- 
tion from Very’s poetry. 


In March of 1839, Margaret Fuller gave her qualified 
approval of Very’s Essays and Poems to Emerson at a 
time when Concord’s philosopher had been over- 
whelmed by personal involvement with his young 
friend. Emerson thanked Fuller, telling her that although 
he thought her “estimate of Very’s papers very good— 
just, under the purely literary view,” that interest should 
have centered on “the man himself. . . a study worthy 
of all regard for his inspired and prophetical side,” but 
that Very was either “dying or becoming hopelessly 
mad” (RWEL [The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson] 
191). Alcott also predicted Very’s imminent death. Yet 
Very continued to attend Emerson’s lectures and 
“conversations” like the one conducted by Alcott in 
Lynn on January 29, 1839, where he affected Alcott as 
a “spectre” because he existed only in “the Spirit” where 
“time and space are not, save in memory” (Shepard 
113). Unlike Emerson, Alcott believed that Very’s 
genius revealed itself in his works. Observing that “The 
Essays on Shakespeare, and the Sonnets are remarkable 
literary productions,” Alcott was one of the few 
Transcendentalists who looked forward to their publica- 
tion (gtd. in Gittleman 103-04). The others could not 
separate Very’s work from his theocentricity and his 
recent institutionalization. Very’s representation of their 
philosophy both identified and threatened other Ameri- 
can Transcendentalists. 


By June it was evident that Very’s demise was not go- 
ing to occur. Alcott wrote to Emerson that month that 
“J. Very is to live, and aid in that new organization of 
the Soul presignified by all the Functions and Aspects 
of the Times” (Wagner 183). Wrestling with the ques- 
tion of prior knowledge, Emerson came to the startling 
conclusion that “Ours is the Revolutionary Age, when 
man is coming back to Consciousness, and from afar 
this mind begets a dislike for lexicons. Alcott therefore, 
and Very, who have this spirit in great exaltation, abhor 
books” (JMN 7: 207). Considering that because of his 
lifelong devotion to the study of Greek Alcott could 
probably have conversed with Plato had that ancient 
suddenly come back to life, and that Very, according to 
his students, seemed to breathe the Greek spirit, this 
conclusion seems most peculiar. Emerson included 
George Partridge Bradford in this category as well, say- 
ing that he was “not learned . . . because the Genius of 
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the Age does not tend that way” (JMN 7: 207). Emer- 
son applied the label of “anti-iatellectual” to Very, 
further distancing the scholarly mystic from his 
potential readers. 


Notifying Emerson that his brother would remain in 
seclusion for several more months, Washington Very 
completed publication arrangements, giving Emerson 
selective authority, presenting Very’s request that the 
book be dedicated to his former professor of rhetoric 
Edward Tyrrell Channing, and asking that subscription 
lists be left at Cambridge (where Very’s beloved former 
students could place orders before they graduated in 
September) as well as at the Bookstore. Jones Very 
surprised both his brother and Emerson, however. Visit- 
ing the Emersons in June of 1839, Very watched his 
little volume take shape under Emerson’s direction. It 
was not an easy birth. Perhaps because Very had 
experienced exciting publication venues in both the 
Western Messenger and the Salem Observer in the 
preceding months, Very was no longer a disinterested 
party to publication, However, Emerson was not 
disposed to accept interference in his editing task; he 
had just borrowed $200.00 for printer’s bills and 
$462.00 for paper for Thomas Carlyle’s Critical Essays 
(volumes 3 and 4). To make matters worse, Emerson’s 
brother Bulkeley was back in McLean (RWEW [The 
Collected Works of Ralph Waido Emerson] 2: xvii), An 
additional worry for Emerson occurred when his own 
address to the Literary Societies of Dartmouth College 
shortly after his historic Divinity School Address at 
Harvard received an unfavorable review in the Boston 
Quarterly Review, primarily because of Emerson’s posi- 
tion (very much at odds with his young friend’s dedica- 
tion to will-lessness) that literature could be willed into 
existence by its authors. The reviewer {in all probability 
Orestes Brownson, editor of the Boston Quarterly 
Review) argued with Emerson’s belief “that the creation 
of a literature is a thing entirely dependent on the 
individual will,” saying that “few things are less 
dependent on mere will or arbitrariness than literature” 
(2: 19). Polar positions of Emerson's self-reliance and 
Very’s God-reliance were beginning to assert them- 
selves. 


In early June Emerson, disgusted with Alcott’s “hatred 
of labor & commanding contemplation,” privately 
compared the man he usually valued above all others to 
Simeon the Stylite (JMN 7: 211). Then on June 16, he 
repeated the comparison, this time replacing Alcott with 
Very, who symbolized “religion for religion’s sake, 
teligion divorced, detached from man, from the world, 
from science & art; grim, unmarried, insulated, accus- 
ing; yet true in itself, & speaking things in every word” 
(JMN 7; 212). At this point Emerson became less 
inclined to praise Very’s attacks on society, recognizing 
that Very was trying to change not only society but also 
his editor. 
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Emerson received little support for his characterization 
of Very as an individual out of touch with society— 
even from his own wife—a position that did not set 
well with the Concord sage. Snidely commenting upon 
his wife’s religious proclivities, Emerson went so far as 
to suggest that “mine Asia” provide a “bridge between 
Very & the Americans” (JMN 7: 212). Because Very’s 
{and Alcott’s) challenge to change was no longer distant 
enough for Emerson to ignore, he perceived the separa- 
tion of Very, Alcott, and his own wife from the world 
they lived in—and attacked them for it. 


The harried editor and publisher continued his diatribe 
against the isolation of Alcott and Very in his journal 
two days later. Yet Emerson kept these thoughts to 
himself, asserting his own masculine control of the 
mystic to his correspondents and friends. Elizabeth 
Palmer Peabody’s letter to sister Sophia on June 23, 
1839, blithely reported that although Very “forbids cor- 
recting verses,” Emerson (“luminous, & good, & 
great!”’)} had been able to manipulate her protégé, edit- 
ing exactly as he pleased (EPP 226). Yet by the time 
Very left, Emerson, far from touting the “gem of a 
volume” that he had promised Peabody earlier, now 
despaired of its financial success. 


Emerson continued his search for an American voice, 
apparently not satisfied that he had found it in Very. In 
August of 1839, Henry David Thoreau sent Emerson a 
copy of “Sympathy,” which Emerson enthusiastically 
reported in his journal that this was “the purest strain & 
the loftiest, I think, that has yet pealed from this 
unpoetic American forest,” again emphasizing the 
American background of the poem (7: 230-31). Poetry, 
according to Emerson, was still the medium through 
which America should speak and define herself. 
However, he did not want to deal with any more poets 
in the making, only with their glorious fulfillment, even 
if that meant just one stanza (7: 316). His experience 
with Jones Very had been enough. Indeed, the growing 
pains of any artist were increasingly distasteful to him. 
Wincing at the delivery of William Henry Channing in 
the pulpit, and the unmelodious attempts of student 
singers, Emerson concluded his September 28 journal 
entry with the cryptic “Also I hate Early Poems” (2: 
249). Although scholars have speculated that this 
referred to the poetic portion of Very’s Essays and 
Poems, the context in which this sentence occurs lessens 
that probability. Clarifying his position in November, 
Emerson exclaimed, 


{ do not wish to read the verses of a poetic mind but 
only of a poet. I do not wish to be shown early poems, 
or any steps of progress. [82] | wish my poet born 
adult. 1 do not find youth or age in Shakspeare, Milton, 
Herbert; and I dread minors. 


(7: 316) 


Certainly the process (and not the product) could well 
have fueled the editor’s anger. Because Emerson did 
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not recognize the possibility of earthly perfectibility, 
Very’s evolutionary vision became more and more alien 
to him as he went through the editing process. In a 
sense, he hit the mark. Very was removing himself from 
Emerson’s world at this time, isolating himself from 
those who could or would not follow him. 


His lack of reaction to the death of a friend in 1839 
clearly demonstrates this progressive isolation. Samuel 
T. Hildreth succumbed to typhus when he was barely 
21, according to Charles Stearns Wheeler’s biographical 
notice in the September Christian Examiner. A year 
behind Very at Harvard, Hildreth was the editor who 
published Very’s poems in Harvardiana. Like Very, he 
stayed on at Harvard, in charge of the elocution depart- 
ment at a mere 19. Like Very, he felt “often the jar and 
discord of low passions” (qtd. in Butterfield 3). Like 
Very, he was committed to McLean Asylum for a brief 
period, although Charles Stearns Wheeler assures us 
that this was done in error. Anxious to publish, Very 
dedicated many of his poems to Hildreth as an under- 
graduate. The dedication of Very’s Bowdoin Prize win- 
ning essay on epic poetry seems to indicate an even 
closer relationship, however, one more personal than 
literary, which makes it even stranger that he seemed 
oblivious to his friend’s death. William Allen, a cor- 
respondent of Very’s and Wheeler’s, attempted to raise 
money for a memorial to Hildreth in 1839; Very did not 
even respond to Allen's project. 


Like Emerson, Margaret Fuller was disappointed in 
Very as a human being, perhaps because he required 
change from her (and the rest of the world). She ac- 
cused him of not being true to what he said he believed, 
saying that if “He thought himself a Son, he should 
therefore abide in the desert and let the ravens bring 
him food” (gtd. in Gittlkeman 362). While Fuller’s com- 
ment expresses her dissatisfaction with Very’s represen- 
tation of himself as divinely inspired, it also shows that 
she understood Very’s peculiar definition of “Sonship,” 
as Very had explained it in the Ellis letter. Unlike Fuller, 
Lidian Jackson Emerson was not disappointed in her 
husband’s protégé, dialectically working Very’s defini- 
tion into her own unique religious synthesis but paying 
precious little attention to his poetry. On March 29, 
1840, Lidian, in a letter to her husband, discusses the 
three kinds of goodness preached by Caleb Stetson in a 
sermon she particularly enjoyed. Delores Carpenter 
reprints Lidian’s letter as follows: 


“Happy native temperament’—(Swedenborg’s & 
[Jones] Very’s first degree);—“Principle-Inteilectual 
rectitude”——the Baron’s “second degree”—the “spiri- 
tuai man” “the six days of labour”;—Very’s Baptism of 
John—the Methodist’s period of justification—the day 
of “struggle” your wife insists upon); “Holy Affection” 
when the sense of duty is merged in the love of Good- 
ness. When Divine love acts through the human being 
without effort or resistance and he does what he will 
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VERY ; 


for he cannot but will aright. Swedenborg’s “Celestial 
degree”—‘‘Sabbath state’—Very’s state of sonship-— 
the Methodist’s state of sanctification. . . . 


(88) 


The Reverend Caleb Stetson, an active member of the 
Transcendental Club, had hosted the first meeting that 
Very attended shortly after his lecture at the Concord 
Lyceum in April of 1838 and was well acquainted with 
the young poet. Very’s definitions, it would seem, were 
beginning to form an integral part of the vocabulary of 
Transcendentalism. Yet, except for Alcott, the Transcen- 
dental circle failed to accept Very’s poetry as speaking 
for them because they could not resolve their contradic- 
tory perceptions of his association with madness, with 
God, with Emerson, and with reform. 


While Emerson smarted from his encounters with Very, 
Essays and Poems went into production, resulting in 
500 copies of the 175-page-long book that did not name 
Emerson as editor. The absence of Emerson’s written 
endorsement further confused the acceptance of Very’s 
work by the limited audience that knew he was Very’s 
editor, and the audience that might have been inspired 
to buy the book if they had realized that Emerson sup- 
ported its author. Another book of poetry emerged at 
about the same time: Voices of the Night, by Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow. Voices consisted of poems, 
which he called “Psalms,” previously published in the 
Knickerbocker, both early poems written before Long- 
fellow was nineteen, and poems that he had translated. 
Unlike Very, he had a literary reputation. By January of 
1840, less than three weeks after its publication, the 
first edition had sold more than 850 of its 900 copies 
(Longfellow, Works 1:13). Voices also appeared in his 
Collected Poems, published in Philadelphia and New 
York within six months of bis Boston publication. The 
public that received Voices was ready to buy an 
established poet’s work. The same critical group whe 
bought Emerson’s Nature and an even smaller number 
of Jones Very’s Essays and Poems responded much 
more enthusiastically to Longfellow’s first volume. 


On December 28, 1839, the Christian Register praised 
Longfellow’s initial edition as an “exquisite little book” 
(206). The Knickerbocker, for whom Longfellow’s 
“Psalms” had first been written, on January 15, 1840, 
continued to extol the “easy flow” of his verse (75). 
Quite naturally, Longfellow was not without his detrac- 
tors. Edgar Allan Poe, who had already attacked the 
Harvard language professor’s Hyperion, expressed his 
disappointment that Voices evinced “scintillations from 
the highest poetical truth, rather than the brightest truth 
in itself’ in the Gentleman’s Magazine of 1840 (101). 
Poe even accused the Harvard professor of plagiarizing 
from Tennyson. On the other hand, in May of 1840 the 
Christian Examiner praised Voices’ “tone of sincerity 
and manliness,” observing that “if the end of art be to 
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improve and elevate as well as please,” then this book 
had fulfilled its task (242). 


Any review is probably better than no review, however, 
and Jones Very’s Essays and Poems attracted much 
less popular and critical attention when it appeared in 
September of 1839 than did Longfellow’s Voices. 
Margaret Fuller’s review was the first critical notice to 
appear in January of 1840 in the Boston Quarterly 
Review. The Review was supposedly defunct at this 
time, having featured editor Orestes Brownson’s 
farewell note at the end of volume three. Brownson’s 
apologetic note lamented that “aside from the newspaper 
press, we have produced nothing in the literary way 
whereof to boast” (59). 


Fuller’s curious “Chat in Boston Bookstores.—No. 1” 
gave Very his first national exposure. In a conversation 
between Professor Partridge and the Reverend Mr. 
Nightshade, Fuller discussed the literature of the day. 
Like Poe, she disliked Longfellow’s Hyperion, saying 
that even though Longfellow had a large audience, “we 
are embarrassed by his direct communicativeness” and 
that the poet “has spoiled his style by reading too much 
German” (128). Perhaps because Fuller did not allow 
her distaste for Very’s assertions of will-lessness to 
color her perception, her assessment of Essays and 
Poems was more positive, however. Although she 
deplored the author’s search for “unity” at the expense 
of “condition” in Very’s essays (particularly the two 
Shakespeare essays), she recognized that Very’s “view, 
whether you agree with it or not, boasts a height & 
breadth not unworthy of his subject; & in details, he is 
delicate and penetrating” (132). Fuller praised Very’s 
poetry as well, saying that 


in these littke poems, though unfinished in style, & 
homely of mien, you will find an elasticity of spirit, a 
genuine flow of thought, & an unsought nobleness & 
purity almost unknown amid the self-seeking, factitious 
sentiment, & weak movement of our overtaught, & 
overambitious literature, if indeed, we can say we have 
one. 


(132) 


The Reverend Mr. Nightshade (Fuller’s characterization 
of the intelligent reader who needed direction in his 
reading choices) carried home the critical choices of 
Professor Partridge (probably Fuller herself): “Criti- 
cisms by a Seeker after Unity, [and] Sonnets, which are 
good, spite of being Sonnets” (133). Thus, in rather 
precious language Fuller recommended Very’s Essays 
and Poems to the general public. He had obviously 
challenged her horizon of expectations, for she recog- 
nized his “elasticity of spirit, a genuine fiow of thought, 
& an unsought nobleness & purity.” If she had been 
clearer about her positive judgment of Very’s work, it 
might have experienced a more felicitous reception. 
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Professor Partridge (that is, Fuller) requested the intel- 
ligent reader’s judgment of Very’s poetry based upon 
the promise of the opening eight lines of “Time,” which 
Fuller proceeded to print: 


*There is no moment but whose flight doth bring 
Bright clouds & fluttering leaves to deck my bower; 
And I within, like some sweet bird must sing, 

To tell the story of the passing hour; 

For time has secrets that no bird has sung, 

Nor changing leaf with changing season told; 

They wait the utterance of some noble tongue, 

Like that which spoke in prophet tongues of old. 


Partridge-Fuller never received an answer. 


The Boston Quarterly Review also printed a notice of 
Longfellow’s Voices of the Night in March, but in July, 
Fuller’s “Chat in Boston Bookstores —No. 2” ignored 
Longfellow’s publication. Despairing because people 
simply did not read great poets, choosing to waste their 
time on “Newspapers, Reviews, Travels, Sermons, and 
controversy, especially theological controversy,” Fuller 
dismissed both Spenser’s Faerie Queene and the poetry 
of Monckton Milnes while applauding Tennyson, “who 
is a real poet” (330). We might here note Fuller’s lack 
of emphasis on the purely American aspects of the ideal 
poet even while she deplored the poet’s absence on her 
native soil. Yet the Reverend Nightshade’s assessment 
of Very’s poetry simply did not appear. 


Perhaps because Fuller’s editor, Orestes Brownson, 
finally noticed her unfavorable review of Longfellow’s 
Hyperion, he ran additional (favorable) reviews of both 
Hyperion, A Romance, and Voices of the Night in the 
1841 Review. Voices was already in its fifth edition. 
Disagreeing with Fuller's evaluation of Longfeflow’s 
poetry, this piece observed that Longfellow’s work was 
bought and read; it did not merely line dirty shelves in 
the bookshop. Yet the review was not without criticism, 
saying that although Voices is “calm, & sweet” and will 
“bring a soft, silent echo from our hearts,” its author 
“does not prove that he possesses the poetical talent in 
the highest degree; but he does prove that he possesses 
genuine poetic feeling, & that in no common degree” 
(518). Longfellow’s separation from Emerson’s circle 
obviously did him no harm, particularly since the 
contentious Brownson was moving further and further 
away from his place in that exclusive group and toward 
an egalitarian perception of American literature as 
belonging to the masses. Longfellow’s refinement of 
forms pleased American mainstream readers precisely 
because it demonstrated competency within an estab- 
lished discipline. His acceptance by most Americans 
demonstrates Jauss’s premise that writers must fall 
within their readers’ horizon of expectations (at least to 
a certain extent) to be preserved for future generations. 
Jauss’s concept also explains why Very was virtually 
ignored. Although it seems that Very’s sonnets should 
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have met established formal criteria in 1839, his subject 
matter did not. In addition, his association with the 
Concord Transcendentalists precluded his wide ac- 
ceptance by the masses, while his aberrant behavior at 
Harvard did not set well with those very same friends 
of Emerson. 


Significant differences underscore the contrasting 
responses accorded Longfellow’s Voices and Very’s Es- 
says and Poems. Longfellow originally published his 
“Psalms” in a popular New York magazine; Very’s 
poems appeared in a local Massachusetts newspaper. 
Longfellow applied a religious metaphor to these largely 
undemanding poems. Emerson simply applied the title 
of Essays and Poems to his edition, locating challeng- 
ing examples of Very’s God-intoxication inconspicu- 
ously. Longfellow offered readers what they wanted 
flowing hymns of praise. Very deviated from their 
expectations and challenged his audience to change. 
Both men published their books in Boston, but Longfet- 
low’s audience was prepared to greet him as an ac- 
complished (though young) master of accepted forms 
and rhythms. His place in Boston’s high society was 
secure and assured him a polite, if not enthusiastic, 
response. On the other hand, Very’s audience was 
prepared to greet a socially disenfranchised young man, 
possibly mad, expelled from his teaching position and 
associated with a group of troublemakers in Concord. 
Very’s initial audience for the most part ignored the 
angelic qualities of Jones Very’s work, for their percep- 
tions of the poet himself stood in their way. The initial 
reception of Essays and Poems was lukewarm. 


Although Very’s book met no more actual reviews until 
Emerson's finally appeared in the Diai, a full year later, 
his work did receive some critical attention before that, 
according to Kenneth Walter Cameron’s edition of the 
Scholar’s Companion to the American Renaissance. H. 
French, a student at Harvard, wrote from Cambridge to 
Charles Stearns Wheeler on February 22, 1840, that he 
had seen Essays and Poems but “did not read it much,” 
remarking that Very’s “sonnets are certainly guiltless of 
the sin of poetical diction” (4: 71). Richard H. Dana 
reacted differently. Although he thought the Salem poet 
“clearly insane,” he was sure that Very’s “deeply 
spiritual” sonnets would delight his friend, William 
Cullen Bryant. Obviously not a follower of Emerson or 
the “New School,” Dana felt that the Transcendentalists 
(particularly Emerson) had not only contributed to 
Very’s mental state but also had denied him, and thus 
Very’s public, access to what might have been Very’s 
best poems (Bartlett 107; Gittlkeman 228). Although 
Dana wrote for that most Calvinist of periodicals, the 
North American Review, he was Romanticism’s “most 
ardent champion,” as Lawrence Buell notes in New 
England Literary Culture (39). Dana’s peculiar blend of 
conservatism and romanticism made him one of Jones 
Very’s most enthusiastic supporters, for he contrasted 
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Very’s brand of romanticism with the radical romanti- 
cism of the Transcendental group. 


Taking his friend’s advice, William Cullen Bryant 
wasted no time in including Very’s sonnets in his Selec- 
tions from the American Poets, Pressed to meet the 
October of 1840 publication date, Bryant excluded 
many authors, Edgar Allan Poe among them. However, 
as Bryant noted in his introduction, Selections was an 
exclusive book, purposely omitting “Amatory poems 
and drinking songs” because very young persons would 
have access to its contents. Contributors included Philip 
Freneau, Joel Barlow, Robert C. Sands, Timothy 
Dwight, John Trumball, William Gilmore Simms, 
Richard H. Dana, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, John 
Greenleaf Whittier, himself, and, of course, Jones Very, 
placing the Salem poet in extremely conservative 
company. Bryant selected Very’s “To the Canary 
Bird,” “The Tree,” “The WindFlower,” “The Son,” 
“Enoch,” and “The Living God,” all of which had 
previously appeared in Emerson’s edition. The United 
States Magazine and Democratic Review gave Bryant's 
anthology high praise in its November of 1840 edition 
(“American Poetry” 399-430). Noting that the antholo- 
gy’S purpose was to furnish the libraries of New York's 
school districts, the Democratic Review lauded its 
beautiful, morally edifying poetry. The reviewer, obvi- 
ously unfamiliar with Essays and Poems, pointed out 
that “Another name with which we are not familiar is 
that of Jones Very, who is the author of the following 
beautiful sonnets” and then printed the texts of “To the 
Canary Bird” and “The Wind-Flower” (427-28). 
Because neither Very’s institutionalization nor his con- 
nection with Emerson intruded upon this reviewer’s 
consciousness, he (or she) expanded Very’s audience to 
inchide some traditional, conservative readers in New 
York, separating the poet to some degree from the 
Transcendental contingent. Unfortunately, neither Bry- 
ant’s notice nor that of the Democratic Review could 
overcome the perception by many readers in Mas- 
sachusetts that Very was part of Emerson’s group. 


A less favorable review of Bryant’s anthology appeared 
two years later when Edgar Allan Poe, reviewing Gris- 
wold’s American Poetry, mentioned other collections 
that preceded Griswold’s. He observed that 


The compilation of Mr. Bryant, from whom much was 
expected, proved a source of mortification to his 
friends, and of astonishment and disappointment to all, 
merely showing that a poet is, necessarily, neither a 
critical nor an impartial judge of poetry. 


(219) 


Poe did not single out Very, or any other poet included 
by Bryant, as the subject of his attack, and perhaps 
Poe’s exclusion from the anthology colored his percep- 
tion of the work itself. However, the possibility of Poe’s 
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acquaintance with Very’s poetry through Bryant’s 
anthology, if not by means of Emerson’s edition, exists, 
although no evidence of Poe’s evaluating Very’s work 
has yet surfaced. 


Back in Transcendental circles, publication of the Dial 
was underway, and Margaret Fuller edited the quarter- 
ly’s first tssue in July of 1840. Very continued paying 
visits to Emerson, walking with him to Edmund Hos- 
mer’s and Walden Pond on April 9th, 1840, eliciting 
this response: 


Very obvious is the one advantage which this singular 
man has attained unto, that of bringing every man to 
tue relations with him. No man would think of speak- 
ing falsely to him. But every man will face him & 
what love of nature or what symbol of truth he has, he 
will certainty show him. But to most of us society 
shows not its face & eye but its side <but I> & its 
back. To stand in true relations with men in a false age, 
is worth a fit of insanity, is it not? 


(UMN 8: 491-92) 


Emerson clearly remained aware of Very’s challenge to 
his world, recognizing his angelic virtue of spiritual and 
intellectual honesty. 


Two months earlier, Emerson had copied Very’s “The 
Stranger,” planning to use it in his lectures. Very’s 
quatrains say that the stranger cannot communicate with 
most people because their concern with money and 
material goods separates them from him, “For, in their 
speech, the counter rings” (JMN 7: 486), Emerson was 
becoming increasingly concerned about America’s shift 
toward materialism. Another journal note states Emer- 
son’s intention to send Essays and Poems to Carlyle 
and to Wordsworth; he delayed sending Carlyle’s copy, 
and so far as we know, he never sent Wordsworth’s (7: 
489). However, Emerson’s friendship with Carlyle was 
not particularly warmblooded at this time, causing Lid- 
ian to remark, “Is not Carlyle grown very dry & cool— 
the ample blank space at the head of his letter looks 
chilling. Your letter ‘without thoughts’ is well deserved 
by him” (Carpenter 59). When Emerson finally sent 
Very’s little book to Carlyle, he virtually buried refer- 
ence to it in a paragraph that began with financial data 
and ended with reference to a sick friend. Saying that 
he was sending Essays and Poems to Carlyle at Very's 
request, Emerson asked Carlyle to share tt with John 
Sterling, and “to ask him if they have not a grandeur” 
(Slater 299). 


Meanwhile, the early issues of the Dial were finding a 
less than enthusiastic reception. The Boston Quarterly 
Review was one of the first to respond to its publica- 
tion. Its January 1841 review of the first two numbers 
said that the authors “want robustness, manliness, & 
practical aims” and that the opening address was “un- 
necessarily offensive” (132). Although Fuller initiated 
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the opening address, Emerson is usually credited with 
authorship. On the other hand, the reviewer liked Emer- 
son’s little poem, “The Problem,” and noted that the 
Dial “promises to exert no inconsiderable influence on 
the thought & literature of this country” (131). The- 
odore Parker, the literary magazine’s editor, was even 
more outspoken in his letter to Convers Francis, a 
longtime member of the Transcendental coterie, on 
December 18, 1840: 


Apropos of The Dial, to my mind it bears about the 
same relation to the Boston Quarterly that Antimachus 
does to Hercules, Alcott to Brownson, or a band of 
men & maidens daintily arrayed in finery, ‘walking in a 
vain show,’ with kid mitts on their “dannies,’ to a body 
of stout men in blue frocks, with great arms & hard 
hands, & !egs like the Pillars of Hercules . . . At their 
head should stand Ofrestes). A. B[rownson]., dressed 
like Daniel, with Goliath’s sword in one hand, & that 
giant’s head in the other.” 


(qtd. in Gohdes 81} 


Parker was, of course, recognized for his lack of tact, 
not only by Emerson, who remarked that “What he 
{Parker} said was mere fact, [and] almost offended you, 
so bald and detached; little cared he” (Miller, American 
15), but also by the usually uncritical Sophia Peabody, 
who thought Parker “only a scholar, bold and unscrupu- 
jJous, without originality . . . {a} monomaniac [who] 
thinks he is particularly original” (qtd, in Lathrop 270). 
Nevertheless, the general perception of the Transcenden- 
talists’ “feminine” qualities gained ground as still 
another component of readers’ horizons of expectation. 
Because Very associated with them, he, too, appeared to 
be emasculated, even though he called for dramatic 
change. 


Francis’s sister, Lydia Maria Child (1802-80) had 
already decided not to amplify her “Gospels of Beauty” 
for the Dial, partly because she felt that the editors did 
not “have the least wish for such an article,” and partly 
because she had “no particular sympathy with the clique 
here [Northampton] called transcendentalists” (134), A 
multi-faceted writer whose work included the persuasive 
Abolitionist tract Appeal in Favor of that Class of 
Americans Called Africans (1833) and the fictional, 
romantic Hobomok (1824), Child had been supporting 
her family with her pen long before the disastrous 
failure of her husband's wild sugar beet scheme during 
the depression of 1837. In 1843 she printed 1500 copies 
of Letters from New York, a collection of personal es- 
says; the first edition sold out in four months. The audi- 
ence for essays was growing. She must have known 
that her brother rarely missed a meeting of the Transcen- 
dental Club, sometimes accompanied by his wife, but 
she firmly stated that “In no form of negation does my 
soul delight; it craves affirmation” (134). Her comment 
reveals the progressive deterioration of faith in earthly 
perfectibility demonstrated by Emerson and his Tran- 
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scendental friends. Nevertheless, in April of 1843, she 
allowed the Dial to print her article, “What Is Beauty?” 


Child’s pragmatic approach indicates the distance that 
many American readers tried to put between Emerson’s 
group and themselves, further increasing the distance 
between Very and his readers. Paradoxically, this 
pragmatic and enormously popular writer seems 
extremely close to Very in her vision for the world. Her 
letter to Abigail Kelley in October, 1838, asked 


Can individuals living in the midst of a wicked world 
conduct precisely as they would, if Christ’s kingdom 
had really and universally come, and earth was made a 
Heaven? The conviction returns upon me, and daily 
gains strength, that if but ene human being earnestly 
and perseveringly sought to reach perfect holiness, the 
emanation from him would purify the world. There is 
overwhelming solemnity in this thought of individual 
responsibility. 

(Meltzer 90) 


Individual responsibility manifested itself in suffering, 
according to Very, and his single-minded insistence 
upon it distanced many of his former friends and 
acquaintances who were already nervous about his 
mental state. Susan Burley, the prominent bluestocking 
whose opinion influenced Salem’s cultural community, 
told Elizabeth Palmer Peabody that “his conversation 
torments her—& affects her dreams at night” (EPP 
219). Even Sophia noticed that the crowd at Burley’s 
seemed to shut Very out (Lathrop 25). 


The idea of individual responsibility differed dramati- 
cally from the community of movements Emerson 
described in his June 6, 1839, journal entry: 


the number of reforms preached to this age exceeds the 
usual measure, & indicates the depth & universality of 
the movement which betrays itself by such variety of 
symptoms[:) Anti-money, anti-war, anti-slavery, anti- 
government, anti-Christianity, anti-College; and the 
rights of Woman. 


(JMN 7: 207) 


The associationists who banded together at Brook Farm 
(1841-1847) and the ill-fated Fruitlands (June 1844- 
January 1845) projected a radical vision of community, 
rather than individual, perfection that seems to contrast 
to Emerson’s viewpoint, but in actuality presents 
another dimension of the Transcendental ideal. Margaret 
Fuller tried to examine the Utopian ideal realistically in 
her letter to William H. Channing (1810-1884), where 
she determined that people could never achieve ideal 
community if they faced the facts of their existence. 
Nevertheless, “sages, poets, [and] preachers” must never 
forget “the hill-prospect” of a “real life” that transcends 
this one (Hudspeth 109-110). Fuller’s insistence upon 
the classification (and thus isolation) of “sages, poets, 
{and} preachers” from her world may well explain her 
lack of sustained response to Jones Very’s Essays and 
Poems. 
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Like Fuller, Channing responded positively to Emer- 
son’s edition of Very’s poetry, so much so that he 
purchased it for his cousin, W. E. Channing the Younger. 
Then when he became the editor of the Western Mes- 
senger in 1841, he began to include Very’s poetry in 
the magazine, just as the previous editor, James Free- 
man Clarke, had done. After reprinting “The Prayer” 
(“Wilt Thou not visit me?) from Emerson’s edition, he 
solicited poetry from Emerson’s brave saint, and twelve 
more original Very poems appeared in the Western Mes- 
senger from January to April of 1841, when the 
magazine ceased publication. Channing was a reformer 
who was becoming more insistent upon social reform 
even while he was publishing Jones Very’s poetry. Un- 
like the social reform Channing was leaning toward, 
Very’s reform was personal, interiorized, an extension 
of the concerns he had first voiced in “Epic Poetry.” Yet 
Very’s appeal to reformers may underscore his lack of 
positive response from most readers in the 1840s, for 
reformers were not the mainstream American readers 
who were buying Longfellow’s books. Neither were 
they academics whose seal of approval resulted in place- 
ment of volumes on college library shelves. Neither 
were they “genteel” editors, who exhorted their follow- 
ers to read their recommended texts. Instead, these 
reformers chased lost causes—and filled their periodi- 
cals with soon-to-be-forgotten poetry. 


Although Channing’s correspondent, Margaret Fuller, 
was having problems with the Dial, she, like Jones 
Very, had experienced a religious transformation. In 
ecstatic prose, she wrote to her friend, Caroline Sturgis, 
on September 26, 1840, that “Experiment has given 
place to certainty, pride to obedience, thought to love, 
and truth is lost in beauty ‘I am no more below’” (MF 
[The Letters of Margaret Fuller) 158). Her slighting 
reference to “theological problems” in her second “Chat 
in Boston Bookstores” {BOR [Boston Quarterly Review] 
4; 326) in the same article that failed to continue her 
discussion of Essays and Poems may indicate her 
internal struggle with Very’s call for religious change. 
Her experience of the transcendent also emphasizes the 
place of religion and the search for an American mes- 
stah in the 1830s and 1840s. 


Of course, her Christian idealism could not compare to 
Alcott’s Platonic variety. On May 8, 1840, Emerson 
wrote to Fuller, expressing reservations about the “Or- 
phic Sayings” Alcott had submitted for publication in 
the Dial, saying that “you will not like Alcott’s papers; 
that I do not like them; that Mr Ripley will not, & yet I 
think, on the whole, they ought to be printed pretty 
much as they stand, with his name in full” (RWEL 2: 
293-94). Emerson’s ambivalence toward his associates 
is striking, for the inclusion of Alcott’s peculiar 
proclamations in the Dial would seem to indicate Emer- 
son’s support; yet Alcott’s signature singled out their 
creator for scorn and laughter. Ambivalence clearly 
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permeated Emerson’s relationship, not only to Alcott, 
but also to Very, as he alternately gave and withheld 
support to and from his young friend. Alcott, on the 
other hand, demonstrated little ambivalence in his 
regard for the Salem poet. The pedlar’s oracular remarks 
on “Mysticism” that appeared in the Dial seem to 
describe Jones Very quite accurately: 


Because the soul is herself mysterious, the saint is a 
mystic ro the woridling. He lives to the soul; he 
partakes of her properties, he dwells in her atmosphere 
of light and hope. But the worldling, living to sense, is 
identified with the flesh; he dwells amidst the dust and 
vapors of his own lusts, which dim his vision, and 
obscure the heavens wherein the saint beholds the face 
of God. 


(qtd. in Miller, American Transcendentalists 89) 


The second review of Very’s Essays and Poems ap- 
peared in the Dial. Emerson finally wrote the review 
that Fuller demanded—again suggesting that her 
response to Very’s challenge was much more positive 
than scholars have previously suspected—, but not until 
June of 1841; it appeared in the July issue under 
“Notices of Recent Publications.” Although Very 
referred to the review as “high eulogism’” in his letter to 
Emerson four months after its appearance, the review 
does not reify Very’s estimate. Although it contained 
phrases of high praise, saying that Essays and Poems is 
one of “our favorite books” reaching “an extraordinary 
depth of sentiment,” Emerson devoted most of his “little 
paragraph” to the method and intentionality of the poet 
(130-31). Strangely enough, Emerson made no mention 
of essays in the review, even though they had always 
dominated his interest in Very’s writings before this. 
His determination that Very disliked books and that the 
“genius of the age” lay in original composition may 
have erased Emerson’s earlier respect for his protégé’s 
scholarship. 


The Knickerbocker had praised the “easy flow” of Long- 
fellow’s verse; Emerson commented on the “flow” of 
Very’s verse as well. However, according to Emerson, 
Very’s poems “rather flow through him than from him.” 
Their “unpremeditated” composition depended upon the 
poet’s abandonment of self. This recognition of the poet 
as the muse’s instrument had become very important to 
Emerson, with Very’s position on will-lessness acting 
as a probable catalyst.* George Ripley’s discussion of 
divine inspiration years before in the Christian Examiner 
explained the concept quite clearly, according to the 
definitions of Johann Gottfried Herder (1744-1803). 
Herder’s “messengers of God” revealed the “higher 
light” (i.e., truth), to their fellow human beings. Ac- 
cording to Ripley, his contemporaries had lost their 
understanding of this facility, looking upon the divinely 
inspired as “no more than the pipe of an organ, through 
which the wind is blown,—a mere hollow medium, 
deprived of his own thought and activity” (351). Such 
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was Emerson’s regard for Jones Very, and such was the 
basis for his praise. Failing to acknowledge that he 
himself had selected many of the earlier poems for the 
volume, he endorsed the “unquestionable stamp of 
grandeur” that the later poems in the volume exhibit—as 
“the breathings of a certain entranced devotion,” thus 
devaluing the poetic virtues of earlier verses. He 
extended this idea in a rather uncomplimentary manner, 
mixed with faint praise: 


They are as sincere a litany as the Hebrew songs of 
David or Isaiah, and only less than they, because 
indebted to the Hebrew muse for their tone and genius. 
This makes the singularity of the book, namely, that so 
pure an utterance of the most domestic and primitive of 
all sentiments should in this age of revolt and experi- 
Ment use once more the popular retigious language, 
and so show itself secondary and morbid. These son- 
nets have little range of topics, no extent of observa- 
tion, no playfulness . . . but, whilst they flow with 
great sweetness, they have the sublime unity of the De- 
catogue or the Code of Menu, and if as monotonous, 
yet are they almost as pure as the sounds of surround- 
ing Nature, 

(“Notices” 130) 


Emerson concluded his review by printing “The 
Barberry Bush,” written by Very after the publication 
of Essays and Poems. Even though Emerson’s article 
omits all reference to Very as a purely American voice; 
this homely poem is set 


Upon the hills of Salem scattered wide, [where] 
Their yellow blossoms gain the eye in Spring; 

And straggling e’en upon the tumpike’s side, 

Their ripened branches to your hand they bring. . . . 


(“Notices” 131) 


The images are concrete and non-Hebraic. The poet 
employs not only thou, but also me and you, clearly 
distinguishing between religious and secular voice. 
Although the analogy is religious, the tone of the poem 
is gentle, not grand, employing no Old Testament 
imperatives. Emerson could hardly have chosen a poem 
that negated the premise of his review more definitely. 
Essays and Poems certainly contained other poems as 
nature-centered as ‘The Barberry Bush,” such as “The 
Tree” and “The Columbine,” which Emerson’s review 
ignored, strangely enough. Thus, the poems Emerson 
praised, that is, the ones with a theological message, he 
criticized as narrow, while he chose to include and 
praise a poem perhaps as narrow, but located in nature. 
Emerson’s review may reveal his own ambivalence 
toward monotheism and nature, an ambivalence that 
had to carry over into his evaluation of Jones Very’s 


poetry. 


At the same time that Emerson reviewed Essays and 
Poems for the Dial, he discovered stili another young 
American poet. William Ellery Channing the Younger 
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(1817-1901) had begun to write with the pseudonym 
Hal Menge for the Boston Mercantile Journal and the 
New England Magazine. Like Jones Very, Channing 
had lost his father, and the venerable Dr. William Ellery 
Channing, Ellery’s uncle, became his spiritual director. 
Also like the youthful Jones Very, he had written some 
essays on Shakespeare, and he had written some poetry. 
His early ties to the Transcendentalists and their friends 
were at least as strong as Very’s. Samuel Gray Ward, 
who remembered Very as a “laborious drudge” at Har- 
vard, thought that Channing was a genius (Hudspeth 
49). The romantic Channing, certainly not a dedicated 
scholar, had run away from Harvard in 1834 (the year 
Very also entered the college) to become a poet. His 
adventures are catalogued by Frederick T. McGill, Jr., 
in Channing of Concord: A Life of William Ellery Chan- 
ning H. First having romantic flirtations with Caroline 
Sturgis and Kate Sedgwick, he found and married 
Margaret Fuller’s sister, Ellen, in the wilds of Cincin- 
nati, in spite of the protestations of his uncle, James 
Handasyd Perkins, and the reservations of many of their 
friends. Perkins thought their union “the practical results 
of—what I can only call Emersonianism,—as it presents 
itself to young minds and hearts” (qtd. in McGill ix). 
The marriage was disastrous, for Ellery Channing was 
charming but not practical. As Hawthorne told Margaret 
Fuller, “How few people in this world know how to be 
idle!—it is a much higher faculty than any sort of 
usefulness or ability. I do not mean to deny Ellery’s 
ability for any sort of vulgar usefulness; but he certainly 
can lie in the sun” (qtd. in McGill 79). Emerson agreed, 
describing Ellery Channing in October of 1842 as a 
“hobgoblin nature and full of indirections. But he is a 
good vagabond & knows how to take a walk” (JMN 8: 
289). 


Introduced to Channing’s poetry by Sam Gray Ward, 
Emerson, forgetting his dislike for “early poems,” read 
the work of Thoreau and Channing, his “young contem- 
poraries,” together with that of “Plutarch & Augustine, 
& Beaumont & Fletcher, & Landor’s Pericles . . . with 
no very dissimilar feeling” in October of 1839 (JMN 7: 
266). He had still not met Channing when he wrote to 
him in January of 1840 that “I have seen no verses 
written in America that have such inward music, or that 
seem to me such authentic inspiration” (RWEL 2: 252- 
253). This time Emerson qualified his praise, however, 
saying that 

Certainly I prize finished verses, which yours are not, 

and like best, poetry which satisfies eye, ear, & mind. 

Yet I prize at such a dear rate the poetic soul, that 

where that is present, I can easily forgive the license & 

negligence the absence of which makes the merit of 


mediocre verses; Nay, | do not know but I prefer the 
first draft... . 


(253) 


Emerson could not resist inviting Channing to publish 
“these little pieces which are wise, true, & bold” in the 
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Dial (253). When in April he had received no response, 
he dejectedly wrote to Fuller: 


I had set my heart on bringing out that poetry as more 
new & more charactered than anything we are likely to 
have. I must still hope for it. . . The selfsubsistency 
of a poet all willowy and opaline as it is, not less 
wonderful or less affecting than that of Czars & gener- 
als. 


(RWEL 2: 276) 


When Channing granted him permission in June of 
1840, Emerson ecstatically told the Dial’s editor that 
these poems were “what I wanted the journal for” 
(RWEL 2: 306). 


Soon Emerson found himself again in the uncomfort- 
able position of editing “early poems.” Although Fuller 
would have been rushed to include Channing’s poems 
in the July edition because permission was granted so 
late, they were in no shape to be printed. She wrote to 
Emerson that “These sonnets have the fault of seeming 
imitated from Tennyson, and though they have some 
merit, it is not poetical merit” (RWEL 2: 331). Working 
with his new protégé, Emerson remembered his earlier 
experience with Jones Very a little more than a year 
before. 


Tongue in cheek, but no doubt speaking the truth, he 
wrote to Elizabeth Hoar on September 12, 1840: 


All my conjectural emendations of our wonderful 
Manuscript Poet came back to me dishonoured. Raphael 
& Margaret combined against me. I think the poet has 
given them phileres that they {and I believe thou also, 
CO faithful sister mine,} do face me down with his bad 
grammar & his nonsense as all consecrated by his true 
afflatus. Is the poetic inspiration amber to embalm & 
enhance flies & spiders? As it fell in the case of Jones 
Very, cannot the spirit parse & spell? 


(RWEL 2: 330-31) 


Persevering, Emerson printed twelve of Channing’s 
poems as part of his essay on “New Poetry” in the 
October of 1840 issue (220-32). Essentially a review of 
Channing’s poems, the article lauds Channing’s “fine- 
ness of perception” while it notes the poems’ lack of 
careful revision and finish. Emerson’s essay introduced 
to the Dial’s audience the poet who would be featured 
more than any other single contributor (Myerson, New 
England 107). However, like Very (perhaps in both 
cases because of their association with Emerson), Chan- 
ning remained a relatively unknown poet throughout his 
life. 


Channing was certainly featured more than was Jones 
Very, but the Dia! did publish two more of the Salem 
poet’s verses in July of 1842: “The Evening Choir” 
and “The World.” Very had by no means retired from 
the world of the living, although perhaps he should 
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have stopped publishing poetry, so far as his reputation 
is concerned. His letters to Emerson in March and April 
of 1841 note the recent publication of Emerson’s es- 
says, being particularly interested in “the one which 
you seemed to speak of as embracing the Whole, 
entitled the Over Soul [sic],” the current lecture series 
(he specifically mentions those conducted by Frederic 
Hedge, James Walker, and Dr. Coates), and England’s 
agricultural reform movement. He also expressed inter- 
est in the sale of Essays and Poems, in March asking 
for an accounting, and in April reviewing those ac- 
counts received. The last paragraph of Very’s first letter 
simply asked Emerson to send him the book account. 
Very’s next letter acknowledged receipt of that informa- 
tion and thanked Emerson for sending the small balance 
due. This letter reveals that Owen listed 110 (of the 
$00) as sold at full price (he credited Charles Stearns 
Wheeler with helping to sell these, as Wheeler had 
probably supported his former school friend in apprecia- 
tion for Very’s signature at the top of his subscription 
list for Carlyle’s Critical Essays in June of 1838). The 
rest had been sold at fifty-three and three-fifths cents 
apiece (the bookseller’s price), but Very did not explain 
what “the rest” were or how many were still available. 
He was having a little difficulty with the figures, 
however, and he remembered an earlier figure of sixty- 
two and a half cents being quoted; his accounts differed 
with the bookselier’s, although he opened the letter 
thanking Emerson for his “full and satisfactory” ac- 
count. A request not to forget his little book may have 
prodded Emerson’s review in the Dial. 


Very attended commencement exercises at Harvard in 
August and stopped by Brook Farm on the way home; 
he had become interested in the community through 
Elizabeth Palmer Peabody’s essay in the Dial. Her 
bookstore now featured his book, thanks to Emerson’s 
agency, and Emerson’s review had appeared in the Dial; 
Very liked both the review and the periodical. 


Although his next letter’s tone was gentle, it subtly 
chided Emerson. First Very mentioned the difference of 
15 copies sold that Emerson had not accounted for; 
next, he suggested that Owen might have sold some 
more; then, he asks Emerson to forward his money; and 
finally, he asked that the account be transferred to him. 
More importantly, Very was upset by the tampering 
with “The Evening Choir” that occurred between the 
time he submitted the poem and its publication, making 
him “a little sad at the aspect of the piece.” He must 
have been sad, too, at the coolness of Elizabeth Palmer 
Peabody, who had sent him his copy of the Dial without 
a line, but he did not mention this in his letter to Emer- 
son. 


Peabody’s future brother-in-law, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
did not ignore Very, at least not in print. All three Pea- 
body sisters expressed great sympathy for Very’s 
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persecution from Upham and Brazer; like them, Haw- 
thorne championed Very, nevertheless choosing not to 
attend Susan Burley’s soiree one evening where he 
might have lent his support; he had something to read 
(Lathrop 26). Very refused to ignore Salem’s other 
genius, however, dropping by in July of 1840 and prob- 
ably staying too long, at least according to Julian Haw- 
thorne’s report, in Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife 
(1: 221). Sophia is quoted as saying, “Mr. Hawthorne’s 
abomination of visiting still holds strong, be it to see no 
matter what angel” in October of 1842, for “His voca- 
tion is to observe & not be observed” (1: 270). 


Norman Holmes Pearson, editor of The Complete 
Novels and Selected Tales of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
notes that Hawthorne, more pragmatic than his Salem 
neighbor, Jones Very, realized that his economic success 
depended upon his writing articles that could be printed 
in newspapers, magazines and annuals (ix). Never 
averse to using his friends as the subjects of his sketches 
and short stories, Hawthorne printed “A Virtuoso’s Col- 
lection” in the Boston Miscellany of Literature and 
Fashion in 1842. His reference to Very in his “Collec- 
tion” is often cited as indicating Hawthorne’s regard for 
Very’s poetry. In his sketch, the collection of the 
virtuoso (the Wandering Jew) is housed in a museum, 
where the narrator finds a number of oddities, carefully 
categorized. He discovers among the flowers pressed in 
Cornelius Agrippa’s book of magic (together with 
Wordsworth’s Eglantine, Burns’s Mountain Daisy, and 
Bryant’s Fringed Gentian), “From Jones Very,—a poet 
whose voice is scarcely heard among us, by reason of 
its depth,—[that] there was a Wind Flower and a 
Columbine.” There is also a “mildewed letter” from the 
Flying Dutchman to his wife. Whether Hawthorne's 
reference to the Salem poet indicates his admiration of 
Yery’s poetry is certainly debatable. Very’s reputation 
did not grow as a result of Hawthorne’s tale, which 
emphasizes Very’s separation from his fellow Ameti- 
cans. Very had little control over the myth into which 
his fellows immersed him. 


More favorable notice occurred from other areas, as 
two more anthologies presented selections by the poet 
from Salem. John Keese included Very in his second 
volume of American poets, printing “To the Painted 
Columbine,” “The Robin,” and “Night” in 1842. 
Keese brought out this volume because volume one had 
been favorably received—and hoped to bring out more; 
however, this ended the series. In addition to Very’s 
poems, Keese printed “Autumn” by Very’s old divinity 
school classmate, R. C. Waterston; Keese did not select 
any poems written by Poe, even though Poe had 
published three volumes of poetry by this time (neither 
Emerson nor Thoreau had published a volume of poetry, 
and so their exclusion seems justified). Rufus Griswold 
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also included Very as one of 87 major poets in his 
popularly acclaimed Poets and Poetry of America. 
Richard H. Dana’s note prefaced Very’s poetry, saying 
that his 


somnets, and other pieces of verse, are chaste, simple, 
and poetical, though they have litile range of subjects 
and illustration. They are religious, and some of them 
are mystical, but they will be recognized by the true 
poet as the overflowings of a brother’s soul. 


(218) 


Edgar Allan Poe reviewed the second edition of Gris- 
wold’s Poets in the Boston Miscellany in 1842. Before 
acclaiming this anthology as “the most important addi- 
tion which our literature has for many years received” 
(221), he reviewed the poetic compilations of the past 
few years, specifically Ketteil’s Specimens of American 
Poetry, Cheever’s Common-place Book of American 
Poetry, A Selection by General Morris, Bryant's Selec- 
tions from the American Poets, and Keese’s Poets of 
America. All excluded Poe, as he readily admitted, clas- 
sifying himself as one of “the omitted—the large body 
of those who, supposing themselves entitled to mention, 
have yet been unmentioned,” who “buy the unfortunate 
book, as a matter of course, for the purpose of abusing 
it with a clear conscience and at leisure.” Kettell’s book, 
Poe said, contained “nothing but the ignorance and ill 
taste of the compiler,” Cheever’s was “excessively 
‘Common-place,’” Morris's and Bryant’s not selective 
enough. The best of the lot, said Poe, was Keese’s Poets, 
for Keese “brought to his task, if not the most rigorous 
impartiality, at least a fine taste; a sound judgment, and 
a more thorough acquaintance with our poetical 
literature than had distinguished either of his predeces- 
sors” (218-19). However, according to Poe, Griswold’s 
volume outshone all those previously published because 
it analyzed and justified its inclusions. Poe was one of 
the featured 87 poets; so was Jones Very. Unfortunately, 
Poe never elected to review the poetry of Jones Very, 
perhaps because of his longstanding dispute with the 
recognition accorded the writers of New England. 
Nevertheless, Poe must have encountered Very’s poetry 
in the anthologies of Bryant, Keese, and Griswold. 
Poe’s nonrecognition boded ill for Very’s recognition 
by the general reading public. Although Poe approved 
of Griswold’s methodology, critical acclaim was not 
universal, and the 1843 Democratic Review suggested 
that Griswoid rename his tome “The Poets, Poetry, and 
Poetasters of America,” an opmion recently reaffirmed 
by Thomas Wortham in the Columbia Literary History 
of the United States (278-79). 


Very’s inclusion in Griswold’s Poets demonstrates 
Richard H. Dana’s early enthusiasm for Very’s poetry, 
for although Poe reviewed the second edition, which 
came out in 1842, Griswold’s first edition was published 
very soon after Emerson’s edition of Very’s poetry. 
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James Russell Lowell also championed Very. Like Dana, 
an acquaintance rather than a friend, Lowell purchased 
Essays and Poems soon after it was published, read it, 
questioned it, and made copious notes in the margins. 
His lack of a personal relationship with Jones Very 
encouraged his enthusiastic acceptance of what he 
thought were some of the best sonnets that America had 
produced. As editor of the Pioneer, a short-lived periodi- 
cal that nevertheless included some excellent literary 
material, he included not only Poe’s “Tell-Tale Heart” 
but also Very’s “Cold Spring in North Salem” in its 
first issue in January of 1843, Very’s first publication of 
the poem (12). 


The Pioneer's second issue contained Poe’s “Lenore”; 
it also held Hawthorne’s “Hall of Fantasy,” where “All 
who have affairs in that mystic region, which lies above, 
below, or beyond the Actual, may here meet, and talk 
over the business of their dreams” (51). Hawthome as- 
sociated Very with Emerson, depicting his fellow Sale- 
mite as Emerson’s shadow. Placing Very close to and 
yet removed from Emerson, whose quest for truth 
“sometimes . . . assumes a mystic unreality and shad- 
owyness in his grasp,” Hawthorne put his Salem 
neighbor “In the same part of the hall, [where] Jones 
Very stood alone, within a circle which no other of 
mortal race could enter, nor himself escape from.” 
While Hawthorne did not accuse Very of being imita- 
tive, neither did he mention anything other than the 
Salem poet’s unique presence. However, he attacked 
Emerson’s circle as “an admiring crowd of writers and 
readers of the Dial, and all manner of Transcendental- 
ists and disciples of the Newness, most of whom 
betrayed the power of his [Emerson’s] intellect by its 
modifying influence on their own.” Perhaps realizing 
how uncharitable his characterizations were, Hawthorne 
removed them from Mosses from an Old Manse, as 
Robert Cantwell has observed (390). Nevertheless, he 
declined all mention of Very’s poetic worth, choosing 
to exhibit the Salem poet only as a psychological odd- 
ity tangentially attached to Emerson’s circle. Again, this 
denigration would hardly encourage readers to choose 
Very’s work. The personal involvement of Very and 
Hawthorne, with its ramifications of family ties, 
provided still another obstacle to favorable reception. 


Meanwhile, the Dial found itself in deep financial 
trouble. In March of 1842, Margaret Fuller, who had 
never been paid for her work on the Dial, decided to 
leave as editor. James Freeman Clarke and Elizabeth 
Palmer Peabody could only account for 300 subscrib- 
ers, bringing in $750.00 for a magazine with publishing 
costs over $700.00 (RWEL 3: 36). Even though Alcott 
jubilantly reported from England that the Dial “is quite 
an oracle here’”’ (Journals 81), by May the list was down 
to 220 (Myerson, New England 80}. Emerson took over, 
formally announcing his position in the July of 1842 is- 
sue. Still enchanted by Ellery Channing, he included 


four of Channing’s poems together with the first install- 
ment of “The Youth of the Poet and the Painter.” Others 
were less thrilled with Emerson’s discovery. Julian 
Hawthome reports that Sophia Peabody thought Chan- 
ning “an imperfect substitute for Mr. Thoreau” (292). 
Neither was Margaret Fuller, his sister-in-law, always 
convinced of Channing’s greatness, as she notes in 
Robert D. Habich’s publication of “Margaret Fuller's 
Journal for October 1842”: 


Sometimes I am inclined to call him inspired but then I 
perceive it is not that flux from the centre of being 
which I have at intervals experienced in myself or seen 
in others, but it is going out of himself, into every 
mood of nature. It is not the kind of poet I admire 
most, mine must not be merely the nature poet, like 
Shakespeare, & the ethical poet like Milton, but the 
religious & heroical poet like Dante. 


(285) 


Ellery Channing’s Poems appeared in May of 1843, 
guided by Emerson and financed by Sam Gray Ward. 
Twenty-five poems previously published in the Dial 
formed its core. Emerson enthusiastically wrote to his 
friend John Sterling, to whom he had offhandedly 
recommended Jones Very’s little book two years before, 
saying, 


I do not know that any American book has been printed 
lately for which I should care to ask your attention, 
except one only, W. E. Channing’s Poems, which if 
they should by chance get into any London shop which 
you visit, you must open. . . [Channing] is, though 
young, the best poet we have, 


(RWEL 7: 549) 


Neither Channing’s nor Very’s poetic works were avail- 
able in any London bookstores, of course, and Sterling 
read Channing only because he received a volume as a 


gift. 


Emerson briefly reviewed Channing’s Poems in the 
July of 1843 Dial: 


We have already expressed our faith in Mr. Channing’s 
genius, which in some of the finest and rarest traits of 
the poet is without a riva) in this country. This little 
volume has already become a sign of great hope and 
encouragement to the lovers of the muse. The refine- 
ment and the sincerity of his mind, not less than the 
originality and delicacy of the diction, are not merits to 
be suddenly apprehended, but are sure to find a cordial 
appreciation. Yet we would willingly invite any lover 
of poetry to read “The Earth-Spirit,” “Reverence,” “The 
Lover’s Song,” “Death, and “The Poet's Hope.” 


(135) 


Emerson anonymously reviewed Channing’s little book 
more thoroughly as “Mr. Channing’s Poems” in the 
September Democratic Review, although Emerson’s 
unique style did not disguise his authorship. Quoting 
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from Poems, Emerson praised his new discovery; 
however, he ended his essay by expressing his reserva- 
tions about the poet’s carelessness of thought and dic- 
tion (314). Emerson had withdrawn his wholehearted 
support of Very less than four years before; he was now 
limiting his support of Channing, as well. 


Edgar Allan Poe, far from expressing mere reservations, 
negatively reviewed Poems in Graham’s Magazine in 
August of 1843, calling them “nonsense” and saying 
that they should never have been published at all (115). 
Buyers seemed to agree with his perception, for by 
1846 fewer than 250 copies of Channing’s Poems had 
been sold. It seems quite likely that if Poe had 
recognized similar “inferior” qualities in Very’s poetry, 
he would have launched a full-scale attack in that direc- 
tion as well. Like Very, Channing received a less than 
enthusiastic reception from his reading public, but for 
different reasons. Very limited his poetry to his unique 
apocalyptic vision and to nature, expressing his 
optimism in identification with and absorption by these 
two entities. Channing’s poetry seems much more 
optimistic, however, even his poem on “Death,” for in 
it man does not obey but rather challenges in Byronic 
fashion, as its penultimate verse indicates: 


OG what are we, who swim upon this tide 
Which we call life, yet to thy kingdom come? 
Look not upon us till we chasten pride, 

And preparation make for thy high home, 

And, might we ask, make measurely approach, 
And not upon these few smooth hours encroach:— 
I come, I come, think not I turn away! 

Fold round me thy gray robe! I stand to feel 
The setting of my last frail earthly day; 

I will not pluck it off, but calmly kneel; 

For I am great as thou art, though not thou, 
And thought as with thee dwells upon my brow. 


(Channing, Poems 139) 


The persona of Channing’s poems is decidedly young 
and male, very much the inspired lover, who speaks, 
not to the general public, but to a selective and exclusive 
fraternity of poets. In contrast, Very invited everyone to 
the table. 


While Channing was publishing his Poems, Jones Very 
was not idle, publishing frequently in the Salem Gazette, 
which replaced the Observer as his favorite local 
publisher in 1841. In addition, he approached the editor 
of the Christian Examiner, Dr. Ezra S. Gannett, but he 
was not greeted with open arms at first, possibly in 
light of his association with Emerson and the Transcen- 
dentalists, as the Examiner was “the leading voice of 
Unitarian Whiggery,” according to Lawrence Buell (New 
England 31). Very’s March of 1844 letter regrets the 
failure of two of his sonnets to meet the Examiner’s 
standards and includes two more, “The Snow” and 
“God’s Host.” Both appeared in May of 1844. 
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Very also began publishing in the Christian Register, 
which introduced the poet to its public on April 4, 1846. 
It prefaced its publication to Very’s poem, “The Latter 
Rain,” with the following remarks: 


If any man, except Shakespeare, Milton, or Word- 
sworth, has written, in the English language, better 
sonnets than Jones Very, we know not where to find 
them. What can be more exquisitely beautiful than the 
following, and which has been furnished to us with 
corrections by the author? His poems need to be read 
in still and thoughtful hours, and then they come over 
us like the sound of bells on a Sabbath moming, charm- 
ing us with what is purest and most sacred in our own 
thoughts and in the hour. 


(56) 


“The Latter Rain,” which the Register then printed, 
differed considerably from the version originally ap- 
pearing in Essays and Poems, as Very had revised it 
drastically. The first six lines are identical, with the 
exception of minor changes in punctuation: 


The latter rain,—it falls in anxious haste 

Upon the sun-dried fields and branches bare, 
Loosening with searching drops the rigid waste, 
As if it would each root’s lost strength repair; 
But not a blade grows green as in the Spring, 
No swelling twig puts forth its thickening leaves: 


(VCP 72, 236) 


And here the changes begin. The first printed version 
continues as follows: 


The robins only mid the harvests sing 

Pecking the grain that scatters from the sheaves; 
The rain falls still1—the fruit all ripened drops, 
It pierces chestnut burr and walnut shell, 

The furrowed fields disclose the yellow crops, 
Each bursting pod of talents used can tell, 

And all that once received the early rain 
Declare to man it was not sent in vain. 


(JVCP 72) 


The Register’s version represents significant changes: 


No busy birds, as then, are heard to sing, 
Building upon the boughs or "neath the eaves; 
The rain falls still,—yet Nature heeds it not, 
She lifeless lies, as lies upon the bier 

The corse that soon within the ground must rot, 
Nor knows that on it falls the scalding tear; 
Yet she tho’ dead, like man, shall live again, 
And bless with smiles and songs the latter rain. 


(JVCP 236) 


Clarke printed the first version of “The Latter Rain” 
in his 1886 edition of Very’s work. Having voiced his 
own preference for the second, Very continued to 
contribute to the Christian Register, which published 
nearly 200 of his poems during the next 31 years. 
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Very also demonstrated authorial revision in A Book of 
Hymns for Public and Private Devotion. Samuel 
Johnson, who wrote his father such glowing letters 
about his Greek tutor up until the time Very was 
dismissed from Harvard, collaborated with Samuel 
Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow’s brother, to 
produce this little book of hymns without music.‘ Radi- 
cal second-generation Transcendentalists, though not 
part of Emerson's school, both Longfellow and Johnson 
disassociated themselves from specific sects and 
denominations, and in their Book of Hymns they 
included such diverse authors as Hemans, J. F. Clarke, 
W. Scott, Gaskell, Guion, Bryant, H. Martineau, and 
Peabody, rarely including first names with their attribu- 
tions (my list simply repeats the attributions in the 
book). The editors also included Emerson, whose ‘‘The 
House Our Fathers Built to God” appears as number 
423. Among the 479 “hymns,” Longfellow and Johnson 
printed seven of Jones Very’s poems, omitting the last 
two lines of number 77 (“God’s Fatherly Care”) and 
number 268 (“The Son’’) to fit these sonnets into the 
common meter. However, significant changes that Very 
(and not his editors) must have made appear in Hymn 
number 79, “God Not Afar Off.” Emerson called this 
poem, first published in the Salem Observer on 
December 15, 1838, “The Spirit-Land” (140). The 
first six lines, like those in the Christian Register’s 
“The Latter Rain,” are identical (except for one 
exclamation mark) in the two versions: 


Father! thy wonders do not singly stand, 

Nor far removed where feet have seldom strayed; 
Around us ever lies the enchanted land 

In marvels rich to thine own sons displayed; 

In finding thee are all things round us found, 

In losing thee are ali things lost beside; 


(JVCP 70, 241) 


In line seven “sweet” replaces “strange,” but otherwise 
lines seven and eight remain the same. Emerson’s ver- 
sion follows: 


Ears have we but in vain strange voices sound, 
And to our eyes the vision is denied. 


(IVCP 70) 


From here on out, however, they are different poems. 
Emerson’s version reads: 


We wander in the country far remote, 

Mid tombs and ruined piles in death to dwell; 
Or on the records of past greatness dote, 

And for a buried soul the living sell; 

While on our path bewildered falls the night 
That ne’er returns us to the fields of light. 


(JVCP 70) 
The Book of Hymns prints this, instead: 


Open our eyes that we the world may see! 
Open our ears that we thy voice may hear! 


And in the spirit-land may ever be, 

And feel thy presence with us always near; 
No more to wander ’mid the things of time, 
No more to suffer death or earthly change; 
But with the Christian's joy and faith sublime, 
Through all thy vast eternal scenes to range. 


VCP 241) 


Very’s revision suggests that he had let go the vision of 
direct apprehension of the spirit by 1846, using words 
no less faithful, but more optimistic, less millennial. 
Very’s increasingly worldly vision gained him a posi- 
tion among the second-generation Transcendentalists 
and their readers, who sought perfection in this world 
by means of social reform. Very actually expanded his 
audience in the short run by diverting attention from his 
earlier, more challenging views. 


Longfellow and Johnson also included as number 91, 
“The Light from Within,” changed very little from the 
Emerson text (although “distant” replaces “farthest” in 
line six}, and as number 237, “Desires for God’s Pres- 
ence,” which Emerson called “The Prayer,” leaving 
out the fourth stanza and replacing “And every blade” 
with “Each blade” in line three. Two poems in Hymns 
that did not appear in the Emerson edition were number 
286, “Kind Words,” seven rhymed quatrains which the 
Salem Observer had published on July 19, 1834; and 
number 300, “As Ye Sow, So Shall Ye Reap,” four 
lyrical quatrains never before published. Neither 
incorporated either a divine voice or a mystical experi- 
ence. His poetry, like his life, had become more socially 
acceptable, if less problematic, to his audience. 


In 1848, James Russell Lowell published A Fable for 
Critics, which “remains a major piece of practical criti- 
cism of American literature,” according to Herbert F. 
Smith, amusing, embarrassing, and sometimes instruct- 
ing its readers (xvi). In galloping anapests, Lowell 
describes Apollo, or rather Apollo’s “pedantic critic,” 
searching America for the perfect metaphor among 
anthologists, philosophers, and, of course, critics and 
poets.’ Lowell’s portion on Edgar Allan Poe and Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow distinguishes between their radi- 
cally different approaches to poetry: 


There comes Poe with his raven, like Barnaby Rudge, 

Three-fifths of him genius and two-fifths sheer fudge, 

Who talks like a book of iambs and pentameters, 

In a way to make people ef common-sense damn me- 
ires, 

Who has written some things quite the best of their 
kind, 

But the heart somehow seems all squeezed out by the 
mind, 

Who—but hey-day! What’s this? Messieurs Mathews 
and Poe, 

You mustan’t fing mud-balls at Longfellow so, 

Does it make a man worse that his character’s such 
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As to make his friends love him (as you think) too 
much? 

Why, there is not a bard at this moment alive 

More willing than he that his fellows should thnive; 

While you are abusing him thus, even now 

He would help either one of you out of a slough; 

You may say that he’s smooth and all that till you're 
hoarse, 

But remember that elegance also is force; 

After polishing granite as much as you will, 

The heart keeps its tough old persistency still; 

Deduct all you can that still keeps you at bay,— 

Why, he'll live till men weary of Collins and 
Gray... . 

(195-96) 


The “feeling” that Longfellow had in abundance and 
that Poe lacked endeared Longfellow to Lowell. The 
refinement of Longfellow’s diction also charmed Low- 
ell, who echoed conservative Beston’s admiration for 
Longfellow’s poetic gifts. Yet Lowell also recognized 
the worth of Poe’s verses, even while lamenting their 
lack of heart. 


While Lowell did not mention Ellery Channing by 
name, the following lines could certainly apply to him, 
as both Leon Howard and E. J. Nichols have argued 
(262, 191-94). Even turning the names around does not 
lessen the sting: 


There comes (Channing), for instance; to see him’s 
Tare sport, 

Tread in Emerson’s tracks with legs painfully short; 

How he jumps, how he strains, and gets red in the 
face, 

To keep step with the mystagogue’s natural pace! 

He follows as close as a stick to a rocket, 

His fingers exploring the prophet’s each pocket. 

Fie, for shame, brother bard; with good fruit of your 
own, 

Can’t you let neighbor Emerson’s orchards alone: 

Besides, ’tis no use, you'll not find e’en a core,— 

[Thoreau] has picked up all the windfalls before. 

They might strip every tree, and E. never would catch 
*em, 

His Hesperides have no rude dragon to watch em; 

When they send him a dish-full, and ask him to try 
“em, 

He never suspects how the sly rogues came by ‘em; 

He wonders why ’tis there are none such his trees on, 

And thinks ’em the best he has tasted this season. 


(Smith 177) 


It seems strange that although Lowell presented imita- 
tion as the bogeyman of American literature, he touted 
the largely imitative verses of Longfellow. However, 
models may define the paradox, for Longfellow imitated 
a classical paradigm, while young Americans Channing 
and Thoreau imitated a less worthy one (at least in 
Lowell’s view) in Ralph Waldo Emerson, who was too 
contemporary to be idolized. 


Although Lowell did not mention Jones Very in the first 
edition of his Fable, his preface to the second edition, 
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which also came out in 1848, gave Very the praise he 
denied Poe, Ellery Channing, and Thoreau. Often 
overlooked, this preliminary note bears careful examina- 
tion: 


I can walk with the Doctor, get facts from the Don, or 
draw out the Lambish quintessence of John, and feel 
nothing more than a half-comic sorrow, to think that 
they all will be lying tomorrow tossed carelessly up on 
the waste-paper shelves, and forgotten by all but their 
half-dozen selves. Once snug in my attic, my fire in a 
roar, I leave the whole pack of them outside the door. 
With Hakluyt or Purchas 1 wander away to the black 
northern seas or barbaric Cathay; get fou with 
O'Shanter, and sober me then with that builder of brick- 
kilnish dramas, rare Ben; snuff Herbert, as holy as a 
flower on a grave; with Fletcher wax tender, o’er Chap- 
man grow brave; with Marlowe or Kyd take a fine poet- 
rave; in Very, most Hebrew of Saxons, find peace; with 
Lycidas welter on vext Irish seas; with Webster grow 
wild, and climb earthward again, down by mystical 
Browne’s Jacob’s-ladder-like brain, to that spiritual 
Pepys (Cotton’s version) Montaigne; find a new depth 
in Wordsworth, undreamed of before,—that divinely- 
inspired, wise, deep, tender, grand,—bore. 


(159-60) 


While Smith notes that most modern critics (Yvor 
Winters excepted) would be surprised to find Jones 
Very in this illustrious company, no one seems to have 
noticed that Very is not only the only American in the 
group but Lowell's only contemporary (except for 
Wordsworth and Lamb) to receive a totally favorable 
reference. The poets and philosophers of the Renais- 
sance, Milton, and Jones Very provided the texts that 
Lowell (and in the preface he speaks as himself) loved. 
Lowell was not the only contemporary critic of Very to 
think highly of the Salem poet. Robert Sattelmeyer 
presents convincing evidence in his article, “Thoreau’s 
Projected Work on the English Poets,” that from 1841- 
1843 Henry David Thoreau was planning an anthology 
of the English poets. This anthology was to have 
included Jones Very. As Thoreau planned his anthology, 
he mused upon the American poetry he was reading, 
sure that “He who is not touched by the poetry of Chan- 
ning—Very—Emerson and the best pieces of Bryant 
may be sure he has not drunk deep of the Pierian 
spring” (252). However, he qualifies his praise of Chan- 
ning, saying that his verses 


might very properly as has been suggested be called 
poetry for poets—it is so fine a vein that it floats in the 
common air and is not perceived. It is a richer and 
deeper tone than Tennyson's with its own melody—but 
the melody of the language will be sought in vain 
without the melody of the thought for a guide. 


(252-53) 


Like Lowell, Thoreau concentrated on classical models, 
juxtaposing this passage with notations on Marlowe and 
Quarles. Although Thoreau openly expressed his views 
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concerning Channing (his walking companion) and Em- 
erson, he said little about Very and Bryant to his listen- 
ers. His acclaim of the Salem poet remained personal 
and relatively hidden. 


The day of Lowell and the Boston Brahmins was end- 
ing, however, and as the end of the first decade after 
Very’s publication of Essays and Poems approached, 
America was trying to redefine her literary values, strug- 
gling to emerge from England’s shadow. Because Very’s 
work existed between paradigms, his work was not 
well-received, either critically or popularly. His associa- 
tion with Emerson, his choice of Emerson as his editor, 
his radical call to reform, and his residence in the 
McLean Asylum resulted in his less than enthusiastic 
reception, for they promoted paradoxical perceptions of 
the poet. Readers rarely glimpsed his angelic qualities. 
Instead of choosing the epic form that critics said should 
be the goal of American poetry, he chose sonnets and 
lyrics which, according to the general public, were not 
free and easy enough to express American democracy. 
Social reformers and religious conservatives either 
ignored Very's inclusive mysticism and spontaneous 
love of nature or chose his later, more conservative 
work in its place. The general public was buying and 
teading poetry like Longfellow’s, which had heart 
(feeling and imagination) but perhaps ignored the 
personal and social crises of the American people, even 
though professional critics were not overwhelmingly 
impressed by it. Common people were reading newspa- 
pers and magazines, seeking materials that could be 
sead within a limited time period, and entrepreneurs 
were scrambling to provide them choices. Thus, essays 
and epistolary novels were selling fairly well, and the 
short story and serialized novels were becoming 
dominant genres. Religious attitudes were changing, 
and major voices like Emerson’s no longer spoke in 
Hebrew or even Unitarian accents. Yet the iconoclastic 
British Romantics did not gain the trust of the general 
public either. Indeed, the Victorian reaction to atheism 
and reform was beginning to exert its influence over 
America in the 1840s, dividing readers into still more 


groups. 


Nevertheless, some of Very’s contemporaries recognized 
angelic qualities in his work, Emerson found a “depth 
of sentiment” in his poetry “as pure as the sounds of 
surrounding Nature” (“Notices”). Hawthorne saw depth; 
Clarke, truthfulness; Alcott, cemarkability, Fuller, “un- 
sought nobleness & purity” (BGR 132); Thoreau, a draft 
from the Pierian spring. Outside the Transcendental 
circle Lowell located peace in Very’s poetry, which 
Dana recognized as the “overflowings of a poet’s soul” 
(Griswold 392). However, like many of his contempo- 
raries, Jones Very’s place in this literary culture was not 
well defined. The marketability of his work determined 
Very’s inclusion and exclusion from anthologies to a 
great extent. 
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Studies have not yet explored his poetry’s paradoxical 
reflections of and reactions against his society’s values. 
His “early” poetry was being read by some but by no 
means all Americans because it appeared in major 
anthologies. Yet his location in Boston kept his own 
book from reaching many readers, just as location may 
have accounted for Hawthorne’s initially sluggish recep- 
tion. Although New England boasted an enthusiastic 
reading public, the numbers simply were not there, and 
New York and Philadelphia dictated the public’s 
choices. Many readers who thought the book empha- 
sized essays ignored its poetry. Few critics attacked 
Very’s work with force significant enough to make or 
break its reputation, though some attacked his personal- 
ity and his presence. Indeed, his presence and the 
widespread knowledge of his mental aberration may 
have kept silent those critics who might otherwise have 
supported him more wholeheartedly. Very’s “later” 
poetry (that is, the poetry he wrote after 1844, his less 
apocalyptical verses) found its place in religious 
journals, in hymnbooks, in newspapers, and in an oc- 
casional reform periodical.‘ 


At the end of ten years, Very no longer stood in the 
Transcendental camp, if indeed he ever had. His 
champions belonged to another world. Yet at this point 
in his literary history, many readers continued to regard 
him as a pale reflection of Emerson. According to the 
evidence of this first decade after the publication of Es- 
says and Poems presents, Jones Very did not clearly 
fall within the horizon of expectations of most of his 
readers; however, his angelic qualities preserved his 
work for future generations. 


Notes 


1. Samuel G. Ward, a poet in his own right, declined 
Margaret Fuller’s romantic interest and married 
her best friend, the beautiful Anna Barker. Al- 
though he left belles lettres for a successful career 
in banking, he maintained ties with the so-called 
Transcendentalists, contributing to the Dial. Cf. 
Joel Myerson, The New England Transcendental- 
ists and The Dial. 


2. Because Jones Very’s letter of 24 December, 1838, 
to Mr. Rufus Ellis, the only Jones Very item in the 
University of Iowa Libraries, has not previously 
been published, I have, with their permission, 
included it as an appendix to this volume. 


3. Emerson’s “Method of Nature” lecture delivered 
to the Society of the Adelphi in Waterville Col- 
lege, Maine, on August 11, 1841, gives evidence 
of his continuing interest: “The poet must be a 
thapsodist, his inspiration a sort of bright casualty; 
his will in it only the surrender of will to the 
Universal Power, which will not be seen face to 
face, but must be received and sympathetically 
known (qtd. in Miller, American Transcendental- 
ists 62-63). 
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4. Samuel Longfellow (1819-92), was graduated, 
together with Octavius Brooks Frothingham and 
Samuel Johnson, from Harvard’s Divinity School 
in 1846, the same year this collection appeared. 
Longfellow became the minister of the Fail River 
Church, which Very supplied on 22 July, 1849. 
Although he held a Brooklyn pastorate from 1853 
to 1860, he later became a supply preacher like 
Jones Very. Samuel Johnson, like Very a Salem 
native, established a Free Church-based Indepen- 
dent Religious Society in Lynn in 1853, where he 
remained a pastor until 1870. He apparently had 
an association with the North Beverly church as 
well. Very supplied for him at least four times 
from 1854-1859. 


5. My quotations from Lowell’s Fable for Critics 
come from the Smith edition. 


. For example, the Fourierist organ, the Harbinger, 
with a circulation of over 1000, reprinted Very’s 
“How Long” on June 6, 1846, from the May 16, 
1846, Christian Register. 
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“To His Coy Mistress”’ 


Andrew Marvell 


The following entry presents criticism of Marvell's 
seventeenth-century lyric poem “To His Coy Mistress.” 
For discussion of Marvell’s complete career, see PC, 
Volume 10. 


INTRODUCTION 


“To His Coy Mistress” is Marvell’s best-known 
individual poem and is possibly the most famous carpe 
diem (“seize the day”) poem in English. It has been 
frequently anthologized and is still a part of the 
literature curricula of many colleges and universities. 
Its composition date is unknown, but it was most likely 
penned sometime in the early 1650s, when Marvell was 
serving as tutor to the daughter of the retired com- 
mander of Oliver Cromwell’s army, Sir Thomas Fair- 
fax, After his election to Parliament in 1659, Marvell 
abandoned the composition of lyric poetry in favor of 
political and satirical pieces. 


PLOT AND MAJOR CHARACTERS 


The poem’s narrator attempts to persuade a lady that 
she should abandon her honor and submit to his pas- 
sionate advances. His argument is based on the brevity 
of life and the inevitability of death, which indicate that 
the couple would be advised to enjoy sexual pleasure 
while they have the chance. The poem consists of three 
parts and amounts to a syllogistic argument that on the 
simplest level suggests that if time were unlimited, the 
lady could well afford to remain chaste and the lover 
could well afford to engage in a lengthy and elaborate 
courtship ritual. However, the argument goes, they 
certainly do not have a limitless amount of time. 
Therefore, the poem concludes, they should seize the 
moment and enjoy the pleasures of the flesh while they 
can. 


MAJOR THEMES 


“To His Coy Mistress” has traditionally been considered 
a fairly straightforward example of the carpe diem 
poem, in which physical love is proposed as a way of 
escaping or at least evading the inevitability of death. 
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More recently, however, it has been thought of as Mar- 
vell’s ironic statement on sexual seduction. The use of 
the conditional mood in the poem’s famous opening 
lines—“Had we but world enough, and time, / This 
coyness, Lady, were no crime”——conveys a rather 
tongue-in-cheek tone of regret that many critics refuse 
to take seriously. The abrupt shift in imagery in the 
second part, involving graves, marble vaults, and 
worms, is jarring in its realistic representation of the 
death that awaits the lovers, and seems designed to 
frighten the lady into compliance. The poem’s third 
section presents a sense of urgency on the part of the 
narrator—but again, the imagery is rather disturbing in 
the comparison of the lovers to “am’rous birds of prey.” 


CRITICAL RECEPTION 


Several critics have analyzed the structure of “To His 
Coy Mistress” as an argumentative syllogism, and either 
attacked or defended the logic of the argument. J. V. 
Cunningham contends that in the poem “only the 
general structure is syllogistic; the detail and develop- 
ment are of another order.” Clarence H. Miller believes 
that “Marvell’s syllogism is fallacious only in the almost 
mathematically rigid and abstract world of logic.” He 
maintains, however, that the final couplet combines wit 
and intensity within the form of the sophistical syl- 
logism and “expresses a truth felt on so many pulses 
that it has become a living literary topos, expressed 
throughout many centuries by many great writers.” 
Richard Crider contends that the belief that the poem is 
based on faulty logic is wrong; he attempts to prove 
that the poem is “a persuasive compound of wit, pas- 
sion, and logic unalloyed with any deductive fallacy.” 


According to Anthony Low and Paul J. Pival, the phrase 
“vegetable love” has received more attention from 
scholars than any other part of the poem. They believe 
that the phrase is part of “a tripartite structural pattern” 
supported by the poem’s imagery, which moves “from 
the vegetable, down to the mineral, and then up to the 
animal level.” Joan Hartwig has also examined the line 
on “vegetable love,” which she calls a “curious phrase.” 
Although initially the term seems to make sense only as 
a jest, the critic believes that it forms part of an 
elaborate and persuasive philosophical argument for 
yielding to sexual desire, based on the lovers’ potential 
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for overcoming time, if only momentarily. Lawrence W. 
Hyman (see Further Reading) also believes that 
“beneath the bantering mockery of the woman’s coy- 
ness is the desire to overcome space and time,” although 
he contends that in the poem’s second section, Marvell 
“acknowledges the impossibility of such a desire.” 
Robert W. Halli, Jc, though, contends that the poem’s 
speaker does not desire sexual pleasure, as many read- 
ers and scholars assume, but rather “desires extension 
in time and space beyond the confines of the earthly 
life span,” through the production of offspring. “The 
persuasion of procreation,” according to Halli, provides 
a “coherent organic reading of all the elements of ‘To 
His Coy Mistress,’” unlike earlier interpretations which 
consider the work a simple seduction poem. 


Hyman considers it ironic that “To His Coy Mistress” is 
Marvell’s most famous poem, since it is hardly 
representative of his love poetry in general. His other 
poems, such as “The Unfortunate Lover,” “The Nymph 
Complaining for the Death of Her Faun,” or “The 
Definition of Love,” all “express the fear that sexuality 
will destroy the spiritual qualities of love.” Malcolm 
Pittock asks how “a religious man like Marvell [could] 
come to write a substantial poem which flouts Christian 
teaching about the sin of fornication.” Bruce King also 
considers the poem a departure from Marvell’s usual 
work. “How can we reconcile such a hymn to the flesh,” 
asks King, “with a writer who in many of his best 
poems affirms the need to renounce material pleasures 
for the spiritual world?” The critic believes that the 
poem should be reexamined as a satire of carpe diem 
poetry, rather than as an example of the form. 


PRINCIPAL WORKS 
Poetry 


The First Anniversary of the Government under His 
Highness the Lord Protector 1655 

Miscellaneous Poems 1681 

The Complete Works in Verse and Prose of Andrew 
Marvell 4 vols. (poetry and satire) 1872-75 

The Poems and Letters of Andrew Marvell 2 vols. 
(poetry and letters) 1927 


Other Major Works 


The Rehearsall Transpros’d (satire) 1672 
The Fd aaa Transpros’d: The Second Part (satire) 
1673 


An Account of the Growth of Popery and Arbitrary 
Government in England (satire) 1677 
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CRITICISM 


J. V. Cunningham (essay date 1953) 


SOURCE: Cunningham, J. V. “Logic and Lyric: ‘To 
His Coy Mistress.’ In Marvell: Modern Judgements, 
edited by Michael Wilding, pp. 155-64. London: Mac- 
millan, 1969. 


[Un the following essay, originally published in 1953, 
Cunningham contends that “To His Coy Mistress” is 
syllogistic “only the general structure . . . the detail 
and development are of another order.” 


In this essay I shall propose the question: May the 
principal structure of a poem be of a logical rather than 
of an alogical sort? For example, to confine ourselves 
to the Old Logic: May a lyric be solely or predominantly 
the exposition of a syllogism? and may the propositions 
of the lyric, one by one, be of the sort to be found in a 
logical syllogism? 


The incautious romantic will deny the possibility, and 
with a repugnance of feeling that would preclude any 
further discussion. For logic and lyric are generally 
regarded as opposites, if not as contradictory terms. ‘It 
is a commonplace’, says a recent writer on logic, ‘that 
poetry and logic have nothing to do with each other, 
that they are even opposed to one another.”’ You will 
find this explicitly stated, sometimes with the substitu- 
tion of ‘science’ for ‘logic’, in most of the school 
handbooks on the study of literature, in most of the 
introductions to poetry. ‘The peculiar quality of poetry’, 
we read in one of these, ‘can be distinguished from that 
of prose if one thinks of the creative mind as normally 
expressing itself in a variety of literary forms ranged 
along a graduated scale between the two contrasted 
extremes of scientific exposition and lyrical verse.’ And, 
a little later, ‘[Poetry] strives for a conviction begotten 
of the emotions rather than of the reason.’ Consequently, 
we are told, ‘The approach of poetry is indirect. It 
proceeds by means of suggestion, implication, reflec- 
tion. Its method is largely symbolical. It is more 
interested in connotations than in denotations.’? This is 
common doctrine. Poetry is in some way concerned 
with emotion rather than with reason, and its method is 
imaginative, indirect, implicit rather than explicit, sym- 
bolical rather than discursive, concerned with what its 
terms suggest rather than with what they state. The kind 
of poetry which most fully possesses and exhibits these 
concerns, methods, and qualities is generally thought to 
be the lyric, and hence the lyric, of all poetry, is 
regarded as the most antithetical to reason, logic, and 
science. 


This was not always the case. In the eighth century, for 
example, a scholiast of the school of Alcuin regarded 
not only grammar and rhetoric but dialectic or logic 
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also as the disciplines that nourish and form a poet. In 
the medieval and Renaissance traditions of commentary 
on Aristotle’s logic, poetic is sometimes regarded as a 
part, a subdivision, of logic—as, indeed, I consider it 
myself. So late as the eighteenth century, David Hume 
writes in an essay ‘Of the Standard of Taste’: ‘Besides, 
every kind of composition, even the most poetical, is 
nothing but a chain of propositions and reasonings; not 
always indeed the justest and most exact, but still 
plausible and specious, however disguised by the color- 
ing of the imagination.’ And even today the writer on 
logic whom I quoted earlier asserts, in denial of the 
commonplace: ‘Every poem, except in rare extreme 
cases, contains judgements and implicit propositions, 
and thus becomes subject to logical analysis.”? 


But may the chain of propositions and reasonings be 
not merely plausible and specious but even sufficiently 
just and exact? May the poem be not merely subject to 
logical analysis but logical in form? May, to return to 
our point, the subject and structure of a poem be 
conceived and expressed syllogistically? Anyone at all 
acquainted with modern criticism and the poems that 
are currently in fashion will thiak in this connection of 
Marvell’s ‘To his Coy Mistress’. The apparent structure 
of that poem is an argumentative syllogism, explicitly 
stated. ‘Had we but world enough, and time,’ the poet 
says, 


This coyness, Lady, were no crime. . , 


But at my back I always hear 
Time’s winged chariot hurrying near. . . 


Now, therefore . . . 
. . . let us sport us while we may. 


If we had all the space and time in the world, we could 
delay consummation. But we do not. Therefore. The 
structure is formal. The poet offers to the lady a practi- 
cal syllogism, and if she assents to it, the appropriate 
consequence, he hopes, will follow: 


Had we but world enough, and time, 
This coyness, Lady, were no crime; 
We would sit down and think which way 
To walk and pass our long love’s day. 
Thou by the Indian Ganges side 
Shouldst rubies find; { by the tide 
Of Humber would complain. I would 
Love you ten years before the Flocd, 
And you should, if you please, refuse 
Till the conversion of the Jews, 
My vegetable love should grow 
Vaster than empires, and more slow. 
An hundred years should go to praise 
Thine eyes and on thy forehead gaze; 
Two hundred to adore each breast; 
But thirty thousand to the rest; 
An age at least to every part, 
And the last age should show your heart; 
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For, Lady, you deserve this state, 
Nor would I love at lower rate, 

But at my back I always hear 
Time’s winged chariot hurrying near; 
And yonder all before us lie 
Deserts of vast eternity. 

Thy beauty shall no more be found, 
Nor in thy marble vault shall sound 
My echoing song; then worms shall try 
That long preserved virginity, 

And your quaint honour tur to dust, 
And into ashes ail my lust: 

The grave’s 2 fine and private place, 
But none, [ think, do there embrace. 


Now, therefore, while the youthful hue 
Sits on thy skin like morning dew, 
And while thy willing soul transpires 
At every pore with instant fires, 
Now let us sport us while we may, 
And now, like amorous birds of prey, 
Rather at once our time devour 
Than languish in his slow-chapt power. 
Let us rol) all our strength and all 
Our sweetness up into one ball, 
And tear our pleasures with rough strife 
Thorough the iron gates of life: 
Thus, though we cannot make our sun 
Stand still, yet we will make him run.‘ 


The logical nature of the argument here has been gener- 
ally recognized, though often with a certain timidity. 
Mr Eliot hazards: ‘the three strophes of Marvell’s poem 
have something like a syllogistic relation to each other’. 
And in a recent scholarly work we read: ‘The dialectic 
of the poem lies not only or chiefly in the formal 
demonstration explicit in its three stanzas, but in all the 
contrasts evoked by its images and in the play between 
the immediately sensed and the intellectually 
apprehended.’* That is, the logic is recognized, but 
minimized, and our attention is quickly distracted to 
something more reputable in a poem, the images or the 
characteristic tension of metaphysical poetry. For Mr 
Eliot the more important element in this case is a 
principle of order common in modem poetry and often 
employed in his own poems. He points out that the 
theme of Marvell's poem is ‘one of the great traditional 
commonplaces of European literature . . . the theme of 
. .. “Gather ye rosebuds”, of “Go, lovely rose,” 
“Where the wit of Marvell’, he continues, ‘renews the 
theme is in the variety and order of the images’. The 
dominant principle of order in the poem, then, is an 
implicit one rather than the explicit principle of the syl- 
logism, and implicit in the succession of images. 


Mr Eliot explains the implicit principle of order in this 
fashion: 


In the first of the three paragraphs Marvell plays with a 
fancy which begins by pleasing and leads to astonish- 
ment. . . . We notice the high speed, the succession of 
concentrated images, each magnifying the original 
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fancy. When this process has been carried to the end 
and summed up, the poem turns suddenly with that 
surprise which has been one of the most important 
means of poetic effect since Homer: 


But at my back I alwaies hear 
Times winged Charriot hurrying near; 
And yonder ail before us lye 
Desarts of vast Eternity. 


A whole civilization resides in these lines: 


Pallida Mors zquo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas 
Regumque turres. . . 


A modern poet, had he reached the height, would very 
likely have closed on this moral reflection. 


What is meant by this last observation becomes clear a 
little later, where it is said that the wit of the poem 
‘forms the crescendo and diminuendo of a scale of great 
imaginative power’. The structure of the poem, then, is 
this: It consists of a succession of images increasing in 
imaginative power to the sudden turn and surprise of 
the image of time, and then decreasing to the conclu- 
sion. But is there any sudden turn and surprise in the 
image of time? and does the poem consist of a succes- 
sion of images? 


This talk of images is a little odd, since there seem to 
be relatively few in the poem if one means by ‘image’ 
what people usually do—a descriptive phrase that 
invites the reader to project a sensory construction. The 
looming imminence of Time's winged chariot is, no 
doubt, an image, though not a full-blown one, since 
there is nothing in the phrasing that properly invites 
any elaboration of sensory detail. But when Mr Eliot 
refers to ‘successive images’ and cites ‘my vegetable 
love’, with vegetable italicized, and ‘Till the conversion 
of the Jews’, one suspects that he is provoking images 
where they do not textually exist. There is about as 
much of an image in “Till the conversion of the Jews’ 
as there would be in ‘till the cows come home’, and it 
would be a psychiatrically sensitive reader who would 
immediately visualize the lowing herd winding slowly 
o’et the lea. But ‘my vegetable love’ will make the 
point. I have no doubt that Mr Eliot and subsequent 
readers do find an image here. They envisage some 
monstrous and expanding cabbage, but they do so in 
ignorance. Vegetable is no vegetable but an abstract and 
philosophical term, known as such to the educated man 
of Marvell’s day. Its context is the doctrine of the three 
souls: the rational, which in man subsumes the other 
two; the sensitive, which men and animals have in com- 
mon and which is the principle of motion and percep- 
tion; and, finally, the lowest of the three, the vegetable 
soul, which is the only one that plants possess and 
which is the principle of generation and corruption, of 
augmentation and decay. Marvell says, then, my love, 
denied the exercise of sense but possessing the power 
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of augmentation, will increase ‘Vaster than empires’. It 
is an intellectual image, and hence no image at all but a 
conceit. For if one calls any sort of particularity or 
detail in a poem an ‘image’, the use of the wrong word 
will invite the reader to misconstrue his experience in 
terms of images, to invent sensory constructions and to 
project them on the poem. 


A conceit is not an image. it is a piece of wit. It is, in 
the tradition in which Marvelj was writing, among other 
possibilities, the discovery of a proposition referring to 
one field of experience in terms of an intellectual 
structure derived from another field, and often enough a 
field of learning, as is the case in ‘my vegetable love’. 
This tradition, though it goes back to the poetry of John 
Donne, and years before that, was current in Marvell's 
day. The fashionable poetry at the time he was writing 
this poem, the poetry comparable to that of Eliot or of 
Auden in the last two decades, was the poetry of John 
Cleveland, and the fashionable manner was generally 
known as ‘Clevelandizing’. It consisted in the invention 
of a series of witty hyperbolical conceits, sometimes 
interspersed with images, and containing a certain 
amount of roughage in the form of conventional erotic 
statements: 


Thy beauty shall no more be found, 
Nor in thy marble vault shall sound 
My echoing song... . 


It was commonly expressed in the octosyllabic couplet. 
Cleveland, for example, writes ‘Upon Phillis Walking 
in a Morning before Sunrising’: 


The trees, (like yeomen of the guard, 
Serving more for pomp than ward)... . 


The comparison here does not invite visualization. It 
would be inappropriate to summon up the colors and 
serried ranks of the guard. The comparison is made 
solely with respect to the idea: the trees, like the guard, 
serve more for pomp than ward. Again: 


The flowers, called out of their beds, 
Start and raise up their drowsy heads, 
And he that for their colour seeks 
May find it vaulting to her cheeks, 
Where roses mix,—no civil war 
Between her York and Lancaster.’ 


One does not here picture in panorama the Wars of the 
Roses. One sees rather the aptness and the wit of York 
and Lancaster, the white rose and the red, reconciled in 
her cheeks, or one rejects it as forced and far-fetched. 
This is a matter of taste. 


But if the poem is not a succession of images, does it 
exhibit that other principle which Mr Eliot ascribes to 
it—the turn and surprise which he finds in the abrupt 
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introduction of Time’s chariot and which forms a sort 
of fulcrum on which the poem turns? Subsequent critics 
have certainly felt that it has. In a current textbook we 
read: 


The poem begins as a conventional love poem in which 
the lover tries to persuade his mistress to give in to his 
entreaties, But with the introduction of the image of the 
chariot in 1. 21, the poet becomes obsessed by the ter- 
rible onrush of time, and the love theme becomes 
scarcely more than an iltustration of the effect which 
time has upon human life. 


And the leading scholar in the field, a man who is gener- 
ally quite unhappy with Mr Eliot’s criticism, neverthe- 
less says: 


the poet sees the whole world of space and time as the 
setting for two lovers. But wit cannot sustain the 
pretence that youth and beauty and love are immortal, 
and with a quick change of tone—like Catullus’ nobis 
cum semel occidit brevis lux or Horace’s sed Timor et 
Minae—the theme of time and death is developed with 
serious and soaring directness.* 


These, I believe, are not so much accounts of the poem 
as accounts of Mr Eliot’s reading of the poem. Let us 
question the fact. Does the idea of time and death come 
as any surprise in this context? The poem began, ‘Had 
we but world enough and time’. That is, it began with 
an explicit condition contrary to fact, which, by all 
grammatical rules, amounts to the assertion that we do 
not have world enough and time. There is no surprise 
whatever when the proposition is explicitly made in 
line 21. It would rather have been surprising if it had 
not been made. Indeed, the only question we have in 
this respect, after we have read the first line, is: How 
many couplets will the poet expend on the ornamental 
reiteration of the initial proposition before he comes to 
the expected but? The only tum in the poem is the turn 
which the structure of the syllogism had led us to await. 


Mr Eliot compares the turn and surprise which he finds 
in this poem to a similar turn in an ode of Horace, and 
the scholars seem to corroborate the comparison. This 
is the fourth ode of the first book: 


solvitur acris hiems grata vice veris et Favoni, 
trahuntque siccas machinae carinas. 


The poem begins with a picture of spring and proceeds 
by a succession of images, images of the external world 
and mythological images: 


Sharp winter relaxes with the welcome change to spring 
and the west wind, and the cables haul the dry keels of 
ships. The herd no longer takes pleasure in its stalls or 
the farmer in his fire, and the pastures no longer whiten 
with hoar frost. Cytherean Venus leads her dancers 
beneath the overhanging moon, and the beautiful graces 
aad aymphs strike the ground with alternate foot, while 
blazing Vulcan visits the grim forges of the Cyclops. 
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Now is the time to wind your bright hair with green 
myrtle or with the flowers that the thawed earth yields. 
Now is the time to sactifice to Faunus in the shadowed 
woods, whether it be a lamb he asks or a kid: 


pallida mores zque pulsat pede pauperum tabernas 
regumque turres. 


Pallid death with indifferent foot strikes the poor man’s 
but and the palaces of kings. Now, fortunate Sestius, 
the brief sum of life forbids our opening a long account 
with hope. Night will soon hem you in, and the fabled 
ghosts, and Pluto’s meager house.* 


Death occurs in this poem with that suddenness and 
lack of preparation with which it sometimes occurs in 
life. The structure of the poem is an imitation of the 
structure of such experiences in life. And as we often 
draw a generalization from such experiences, so Horace, 
on the sudden realization of the abruptness and 
impartiality of death, reflects: 


vitae summa brevis spem nos vetat incohare 
longam. 
(The brief sum of life forbids our opening a long ac- 
count with hope.] 


But the proposition is subsequent to the experience; it 

does not mile and direct the poem from the outset. And 

the experience in Horace is surprising and furnishes the 

fulcrum on which the poem turns. It has, in fact, the 

characteristics which are ascribed to Marvell’s poem 

but which Marvell’s poem does not have. The two are 

two distinct kinds of poetry, located in distinct and . 
almost antithetical traditions; both are valuable and 

valid methods, but one is not to be construed in terms 

of the other. 


In brief, the general structure of Marvell’s poem is syl- 
logistic, and it is located in the Renaissance tradition of 
formal logic and of rhetoric. The structure exists in its 
own right and as a kind of expandable filing system. It 
is a way of disposing of, of making a place for, ele- 
ments of a different order: in this case, Clevelandizing 
conceits and erotic propositions in the tradition of Jon- 
son and Herrick. These reiterate the propositions of the 
syllogism. They do not develop the syllogism, and they 
are not required by the syllogism; they are free and 
extra. There could be more or less of them, since there 
is nothing in the structure that determines the number 
of interpolated couplets. It is a matter of tact and a mat- 
ter of the appetite of the writer and the reader. 


The use of a structure as a kind of expandable filing 
system is common enough in the Renaissance. The nar- 
rative structure of a Shakespearean play can be regarded 
as a structure of this order. It exists in its own right, of 
course, but it is also a method for disposing various 
kinds of material of other orders—a set speech or pas- 
sion here, an interpolated comic routine in another 
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place. The structure offers a series of hooks upon which 
different things can be hung. Whether the totality will 
then form a whole, a unity, is a question of interpreta- 
tion and a question of value. It is a question, for 
example, of what sort of unity is demanded and whether 
there are various sorts. 


In Marvell’s poem, only the general structure is syl- 
logistic; the detail and development are of another order, 
and critics have been diligent in assigning the poetic 
quality of the whole to the non-syllogistic elements. Is 
it possible, then, to write a lyric that will be wholly or 
almost wholly syilogistic? It is. There is such a lyric in 
the Oxford Book of English Verse, a lyric of somewhat 
lesser repute than Marvell’s, but still universally praised 
and universally conceded to possess the true lyrical 
power. It is Dunbar’s ‘Lament for the Makaris’.” 
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John J. Carroll (essay date January 1959) 


SOURCE: Carroll, John J. “The Sun and the Lovers in 
‘To His Coy Mistress.” Modern Language Notes 74, 
no. 1 (January 1959): 4-7. 


[Jn the following essay, Carroll examines the role of the 
phoenix myth in Marvell’s “To His Coy Mistress.""} 


In the opening lines of Andrew Marvell’s “To His Coy 
Mistress” the lover draws on milleniums to pay his 
lady due praise; by the time the poet declares that he 
would not love at lower rate, the mistress may well be 
forgiven if she no longer remembers that the lavish 
expenditure comes from an imaginary account. When 
she is laden with hyperbole, however, the poet suddenly 
evokes the boundless “desarts” which lie beyond time. 
As the threat of eternity, the annihilation of time, 
increases desire for her beauty, so the danger presents 
urgently and immediately an argument for the granting 
of her riches. Under this threat the lovers must join in 
an enterprise to find an economy other than that which 
the currency of time permits. 


Pierre Legouis writes that the poem merely calls for 
them to grasp the moment. “Il traite le théme banal en- 
tre tous du carpe diem, il invite l’aimée a ‘cueillir dés 
aujourd’hui les roses de la vie.’”' M. D, Bradbrook and 
M. G. Lloyd Thomas, on the other hand, correctly point 
out that the last verse paragraph does not rely on the 
solution of a Catullus. “This is no simple doctrine of 
carpe diem. The ‘am’rous birds of prey’ do not merely 
make the best of time; they conquer it.” 


If the mistress accepts the poet’s concluding argument, 
she need not compact just for the sum a time-poor lover 
has in hand. The specific means by which the lovers 
defeat time may be found in the unity of the controlling 
images throughout the last verse paragraph. The power 
which the lover urges his mistress to seek with him at 
the iron gates of life is, precisely, the power of the 
phoenix. They must be like the amorous birds in John 
Donne’s “Canonization”: 


And wee in us finde the’ Eagle and the Dove. 
The Phoenix ridie hath more wit 
By us, we two being one, are it. 
So to one neutrail thing both sexes fit, 
Wee dye and rise the same, and prove 
Mysterious by this love. 


The state of the phoenix when it dies to be reborn is 
suggested in that of the soul which “transpires / At very 
pore with instant Fires.” The verb transpire is used to 
indicate the emission of vapor or perfume, which, in 
this context, recalls the spiced death of the bird 
described in Pliny’ and Ovid.’ Robert Herrick employs 
the word specifically to describe fragrant odors emitted 
by fire: “This, that and ev'ry thicket doth transpire / 
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More sweet than storax from the hallowed fire.”* 
Richard Crashaw’s hymn “The Name of Jesus” also 
introduces the word in a passage which asserts the 
phoenix-like power of Christ: 


What did their weapons but with wider pores 
Intarge Thy flaming brested louers 

More freely to transpire 

That impatient Fire 
The Heart that Hides thee hardly couers. 
What did their Weapons but sett wide the Doores 
For Thee: Fair, purple Doores, of loue’s deuising; 
The Ruby Windowes which inrich’t the East 
Of Thy so oft repeated Rising. 
Each wound of Theirs was Thy new morning; 
And reinthron'd thee in thy Rosy Nest.’ 


Instant in Marvell’s poem has the sense of pressing 
urgency; the word implies that the flame rises necessar- 
ily from the lady’s nature. This interpretation of her 
state would accord with versions of the phoenix myth 
in which the bird takes fire from the heat of its own 
body. Lactantius thus describes its death in the De Ave 
Phoenice: “Interea corpus genitali morte peremptum / 
aestuat et flammam parturit ipse calor.”* H. M. Mar- 
goliouth’s conjecture that the last word in 1. 33 of “To 
His Coy Mistress” should be read Jew, meaning heat or 
warmth, rather than Aue is given additional support by 
this explanation of the ending.’ 


If the phoenix myth is present in the imagery of the 
concluding verses, then it becomes evident that the 
significance of the ashes and the worm in the second 
paragraph is exactly reversed for the united lovers. As 
the ashes of the phoenix produce a worm which 
ultimately takes the renewed form of the bird,’* so lov- 
ers may escape the grave of time in which there can be 
only death for the sentient being. The ball compounded 
of their strength and sweetness (qualities similar to 
those of the eagle and dove in Donne’s poem) not only 
is the sphere which signifies perfection but may derive 
from versions of the legend that describe the phoenix 
gathering its embers into a compact mass. Herodotus, 
for instance, writes that an egg of myrrh is formed 
which is then taken to the temple of the sun in Egypt.” 
Lactantius gives a similar account: 


flagrat, et ambustum solvitur in cinerem. 
quos velut in massam, generans in morte, coactos 
conflat, et effectum seminis instar habet.” 


From the seed, according to Lactantius, a worm emerges 
which takes the form of a rounded egg (“ovi teretis”’), 
and from this, in turn, the bird forces its way into life 
again. 


Of greatest significance for the poem, however, is the 
consistent association of the phoenix with the sun. As 
A. &. Cook points out, the goal of the phoenix’s flight 
is usually the city of the sun, Heliopolis, and generally 
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signifies the “union of day and night, or . . . of life and 
death.”” As the mistress who is to find release from 
time is now at her morning, so the phoenix is said to 
die at sunrise," or, at least, to represent the ability of 
the sun to rise anew after its decline, Lastly, the figure 
of the united lovers, the ball or disc, is the form of the 
sun itself. 


Thus while the lovers cannot stay time, cannot make 
the sun stand still, they can speed its course, create for 
themselves its fall and rise as often as they are unitel. 
The point of their equilibrium is at the gates of life; 
hence they are permitted the continuous cycle of death 
and rebirth which is that of the sun, the measure of 
time. In denying the existence of the phoenix on the 
grounds that the creature could not follow God’s injunc- 
tion to “be fruitful and multiply,” Sir Thomas Browne 
writes: “Although they produce and generate, they en- 
crease not; and must not be said to multiply, who do 
not transcend an unity.”” If sun involves a word play 
on son, the lines state precisely the conception of union 
which does not involve the generation of offspring and 
the concomitant submission to the cyclical process of 
time. 


Once admit that such a creature lives, Browne adds, 
and it would follow that “the graves of Animals would 
be the fruitful’st wombs; for death would not destroy, 
but empeople the world again.” By such a belief, “we 
introduce a vegetable production in animals” which 
gives them the “propriety of plants; that is, to multiply 
within themselves.” It is, indeed, a ‘‘vegetable love,” a 
never failing economy of strength and sweetness united, 
which the poet envisions for his mistress and himself in 
the phoenix state. 
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Lawrence W. Hyman (essay date January 1960) 


SOURCE: Hyman, Lawrence W. “Marvell’s ‘Coy 
Mistress’ and Desperate Lover.” Modern Language 
Notes 75, no. 1 (January 1960): 8-10. 


[in the following essay, Hyman contends that “To His 
Coy Mistress” is unlike most of Marvell’s other love 
poems, which warn against the dangers of sexual pas- 
sion. | 


It is one of the many ironies of literary history that 
Andrew Marvell is best known for his impassioned 
argument against the coyness of a mistress; for almost 
ali of his other love poems express a fear that sexuality 
will destroy the spiritual qualities of love. In “The 
Unfortunate Lover,” for example, the destructive 
power of passion is compared unfavorably with innocent 
love (lines 1-4); and we can see the same preference for 
innocent love in “The Nymph complaining for the 
Death of her Faun.” To come to Marveli’s better 
known poems: “The Definition of Love” closes with a 
“conjunction of the mind”—not of the bodies. The lat- 
ter sections of “Upon Appleton House” emphasize that 
complete withdrawal from all human relationships 
which reaches its culmination in “The Garden.” 


Two paradises t’were in one, 
To live in paradise alone. 


We should not, therefore, be too surprised to find some 
evidence of this oft-repeated fear of sexuality in any of 
Marvell's poems. 
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Before turing to the text of “To His Coy Mistress,” 
we must bear in mind the Platonic concept (familiar to 
all readers of seventeenth-century poetry) that when the 
lover leaves the body for the soul, he leaves the world 
of time for the realm of eternity. The world of time 
involves change, motions, and, consequently, corruption 
and death; eternity knows neither motion nor change. 
These ideas pervade the first section of the poem, and 
make the opening lines particularly significant: “Had 
we but World enough and Time / This coyness, lady, 
were no crime.” To have so much time that one can al- 
low a thousand years to pass without any change in 
one’s mistress is to get beyond time altogether. Of 
course, in such a realm, the sensible objects like the 
lady’s “eye,” “forehead” and “breast” would not exist. 
And it is this juxtaposition of the eternal and the 
sensible that brings about the absurdity of spending two 
hundred years “to adore each Breast.” But by creating a 
world where the physical aspects of love are free from 
the destruction of time, the poet is doing more than be- 
ing absurd. Beneath the bantering mockery of this first 
section is a genuine regret that love cannot escape the 
destructive power of time; it is not only the lady who 
“deserves,” but the poet who desires “this State.” 


That the poet is more fearful of time than he is of the 
lady’s coyness is made explicit in the second section: 
“But at my back I alwaies hear / Time’s winged char- 
riot hurrying near.” The humor and the bantering tone 
are gone. Here, in the real world, eternity does not 
preserve the physical objects from destruction, but is 
associated with an unknown blankness (“‘Desarts”) on 
the other side of the grave. Consequently, the physical 
aspects of love are seen in dissolution. The darkness 
that is suggested by such words as “worms,” “dust,” 
“ashes” and “grave” is in sharp contrast to the bright- 
ness of the “long Loves day” in the first section. 


Why then, in the face of this horrible description of the 
physica! world, is the poet so insistent, in the final sec- 
tion, on a physical union? The obvious answer is that 
by means of this union the lovers will “at once” their 
“Time devour.” But how can the lovers “devour” time 
when they seem to be hastening to their own destruc- 
tion “Thorough the Iron gates of Life”? One critic has 
attempted to solve this dilemma by linking the “Sun” in 
the final couplet with “Time’s wingéd Charriot”; and, 
he continues, “. . . Although we cannot stop the chariot, 
we can avoid hearing its relentless succession by get- 
ting on it and going for a wild ride (like Phaeton’s).” 
Another critic interprets the sun, “setting only to rise 
again,” as “the symboi of perpetual self-renewal, in 
contrast with human life, which sets once and for- 
CVER aac" 


But these lines and the entire stanza can be understood 
more easily by remembering the Platonic conception 
that time is created by the motions of the heavenly 
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spheres: “The Sun itselfe, which makes times. . . ,” a 
line from Donne’s “The Anniversarie,” is a typical 
example of this concept. Since Marveil’s lovers are 
making their own time, the “Ball” into which they have 
rolled their “Strength” and “sweetness” has now been 
transformed into a “Sun.” For, if the heavenly spheres 
create time by their movements, that which moves and 
creates time {according to the poet’s wit—if not accord- 
ing to logic} must be a heavenly sphere. Hence the lov- 
ers’ “Ball” becomes “our Sun.” 


But why should this sun “run”? In some poems the 
answer would be obvious: the faster the sun runs the 
sooner the lovers can enjoy night. In Spenser’s Epith- 
alamion, for example, the declining sun cannot move 
quickly enough for the impassioned lover. Matvell’s 
“Sun” also brings about a union of the lovers. But how 
different is the tone! 


Let us roll all our Strength, and all 

Our sweetness, up into one Ball: 

And tear our Pleasures with rough strife, 
Thorough the Iron gates of Life. 

Thus, though we cannot make our Sun 
Stand still, yet we will make him run. 


To go “thorough” the gates can mean to leave life as 
well as to enter, and since they are “tron” gates, the 
first meaning is the more probable. The intensity of the 
physical union, therefore, leads to death—in both senses 
of the word. But here there is little of the ecstasy that is 
traditionally associated with a morte raptus. The syntax 
of the lines indicate that the “Strength” and “sweetness” 
of the lovers is not intensified by the physical union, 
but destroyed. And the imagery—“birds of prey,” 
“strife,” and “Iron Gates” also suggest that the ecstasy 
which leads the lovers out of this word, into a “World 
enough, and time,” leads them into death. What Donne 
once said of the circle can be applied to the “Ball’’ cre- 
ated by the lovers: “. . . in this circle the two points 


meet, the womb and the grave are but one point. . . .” 
Notes 
1. Frederick L. Gwynne, The Explicator, x1 (May 
1953). 


2. Laurence Sasek, The Explicator, xiv (April 1956). 
3. LXXX Sermons (London, 1640), p. 268. 


Joan Hartwig (essay date May 1964) 


SOURCE: Hartwig, Joan. “The Principle of Measure in 
‘To His Coy Mistress.’” College English 25, no. 8 (May 
1964): 572-75. 


[in the following essay, Hartwig considers the phrase 
“vegetable love” in “To His Coy Mistress,” and 
believes that it is part of the poet’s abstract, philosephi- 
cal seduction argument. | 
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Marvell's curious phrase “vegetable love” in “To His 
Coy Mistress” has been pictured jokingly as a “mon- 
strous and expanding cabbage,”! or, more aesthetically 
perhaps, as “sequoia trees and other giant forms of 
plant life.”* Either image, or indeed any image likely to 
be associated with the phrase, will prove embarrassing 
unless the reader considers Marvell’s lady to be the 
object of jest rather than of seduction. Few women, 
after all, choose even metaphoric cabbages for lovers. 


A delightful jest undeniably enhances stanza one, but 
its humor depends upon philosophical knowledge rather 
than upon a comic picture of enlarging vegetables. As J. 
V. Cunningham poiats out: “Vegetable is no vegetable 
but an abstract and philosophical term, known as such 
to every educated man of Marvell’s day. Its context is 
the doctrine of the three souls: the rational . . . the 
sensitive . . . and, finally, the lowest of the three, the 
vegetable soul. . . . It is an intellectual image, and 
hence no image at all but a conceit. . . . It is a piece 
of wit.” 


Although Marvell was probably familiar with Robert 
Burton’s adaptation of the doctrine of the tripartite soul 
in The Anatomy of Melancholy,‘ the intellectual play of 
his syllogistic poem suggests a direct knowledge of Ar- 
istotle’s presentation, which interweaves the doctrine of 
souls with ideas concerning potential and actual. 


The “vegetable” whereof Marvell speaks is in Aristotle 
the least active of all the types of souls; its potential 
includes only the power to attain and retain existence 
by the process of nutrition (including reproduction), 
decay, and growth (De Anima, [1.413a.24-25).5 Potential 
for “being” increases, first, with the sensitive soul, 
which may perceive and move locally, and, finally, with 
the rational soul, which possesses the additional capac- 
ity for calculation and thought (De Anima, I1.415a.1- 
11). 


Just as Aristotle uses these divisions to define a relation- 
ship——between matter, existing potentially, and soul, 
matter’s activator—so Marvell alludes to the philosophi- 
cal divisions “vegetable,” not in order to describe a “se- 
quoia tree” or even a “cedar of Lebanon,” but in order 
to distinguish between levels of potentiality. The 
vegetable state has potential only to grow, decay, and 
feed itself; and when the vegetable soul activates these 
potentialities, the vegetable becomes actual, realizing to 
the fullest its capacities for being. Man, on the other 
hand, possesses the potentiality to grow, decay, feed 
himself, perceive through the senses, move himself, 
calculate, and think. To actualize only his lowest pow- 
ers of being, as Marvell suggests in stanza one, is to 
reduce himself to a state of minimal existence. To 
activate all his powers, however, would be to achieve a 
state of almost complete actuality, and, in the Aristote- 
lian scheme, actuality is ultimately synonymous with 
perfection. 
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One further point from Aristotle, intimately connected 
with the divisions of soul and the idea of potential and 
actual, and, not incidentally, with Marvell's poem, is 
the significance of motion. In Physica, Aristotle defines 
motion as “the fulfillment of what exists potentially” 
(HI.201a.10)}, and further states that “not only do we 
measure the movement by the time, but also the time 
by the movement, because they define each other” 
([V.220b.15). In “To His Coy Mistress” as well, mo- 
tion is the fulfillment of potential, and time is the 
measurer and definer of such movement from potential 
to actual. Notice Marvell’s use of motion (or lack of it) 
in stanza one: 


We would sit down, and think which way 
To waik,. . . 

My vegetable Love should grow 

Vaster than Empires, and more slow. . . . 
Nor would I love at lower rate.’ 


Because the vegetable’s potential is the least of the 
divisions of being, the motion of actualization is 
reduced in this stanza to its minimum. For man to 
actualize all of his potential at the minimum rate of 
vegetable motion, however, would require a maximum 
extension of space and time. 


The equation between time and space and motion begins 
its determining operation with the opening lines of the 
poem: “Had we but World enough, and Time. . . .” 
The measure of vegetable motion, or “vegetable love,” 
would be slower than the time which measures man’s 
normal movement from potential to actual. In the first 
stanza, then, Marvell speculates upon a hypothetically 
extended time-space-motion equation; in the second 
stanza, he views the realistic negation of such a state; in 
the third, he suggests a reversal of the equation: speeded 
motion hurries time and compresses space. 


Upon such a philosophical, abstract frame, Marvell 
builds his effective argument for seduction. Examina- 
tion of the frame’s embodiments will reveal how effec- 
tive an argument it is. 


The space required for “vegetable love” to complete its 
movement from potential to actual is defined in stanza 
one as the distance between the “Indian Ganges” and 
the “tide of Humber”— indeed, all the world. The 
vegetable love would eventually cover this space, grow- 
ing “vaster than Empires,” but its growth would require 
a “long Loves Day”: all of the time from “before the 
Flood . . . till the Conversion of the Jews,” a conver- 
sion that was to occur just before the world dissolved.’ 
As time expanded, “loves day” would lengthen, and the 
sun, which measures this duration, would slow its 
journey across the world until each minute equaled an 
age. 


The vegetable process would thus spread from the 
beginning to the end of time and from one end of the 
world to the other, through the slow motion of the most 
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passive state possible to man. The slowly-grown, 
carefully-nourished love would reach actualization only 
just at the end of the world, the end of space, motion, 
and time. The consummation, the ultimate actuality, 
would then coincide with the dissolution of its constitu- 
ents. What finer consummation could be wished? And 
this is the state the poet’s lady deserves “Nor would | 
love at lower rate,” he assures her. Yet, at the height of 
compliment the lover’s hyperbole tums playfully upon 
itself: regardless of his will, he could not love at lower 
rate because the idealized vegetable state is the 
minimum state available to any type of soul. 


“But,” the poet says, no longer teasing, but voicing his 
realistic and proximate complaint, “at my back I al- 
waies hear / Times winged Charriot hurrying near,” 
pushing us not to vegetable vastness but to the “desarts 
of vast Eternity.” The image of time’s chariot reiterates, 
with increased speed, the association between time and 
its instrament of measure, the sun. In the vastness of 
eternity to which time pushes the lovers, there will be 
no motion to measure, and no time; no one will see the 
lady’s beauty, nor will it exist; the poet will not sing, 
nor could his song be heard; appetite in the form of lust 
will cease; no embrace will satisfy the sense of touch” 
The powers of the sensitive soul will be reduced below 
the point of potential; in the grave only the worms may 
act. 


This stanza, more sombre in tone than the first, has its 
level of jest as well; but like the first stanza, the humor 
includes, rather than excludes, the lady’s perception of 
it. The grave would, indeed, make a fine lovers’ bower, 
if the dead had being. But they do not, and, the poet 
says sternly, neither shall we. He forces her to recognize 
that they are caught in a vise: time’s hurrying on one 
side, eternity’s motionlessness on the other. 


In a complexity of interrelated but unextended images, 
the final stanza ties together all of the lines of intel- 
lectual play hitherto suggested. The first four lines, 


Now therefore, while the youthful hew 
Sits on thy skin like morning dew," 
And while thy willing Soul transpires 
At every pore with instant Fires, 


draw attention to the lady’s plantlike affinities—dew 
and transpiration—at the same time they suggest her 
human capacities for being, showing in effect that the 
highest category of soul subsumes all the other powers 
of soul. The image also may allude to the theory of 
Democritus (described in Aristotle’s De Anima, 
[.404a.1-4) that the soul is composed of particles, or 
atoms of fire, which the body inhales and exhales. Nor 
is Aristotle’s principle of potential and actual to be 
forgotten at this point. The soul, he states at the begin- 
ning of his classification, is the primary actualizing 
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agent of the body, which is potential. The lady’s soul is 
“willing” to act. Thus, her soul can be the actualizing 
agent for the body’s potentiality—of both her and her 
lover—just as the poet’s body and soul can actualize 
her. Becoming like each other at the point of actualiza- 
tion or transformation, the lovers will be potential no 
longer. Their sexual consummation, an act of both body 
and soul, will be for them a perfect state of actuality. 


Thus far, Marvell has presented the processes of 
increase, decrease, and respiration (motions of the 
vegetable and sensitive souls), suggesting as well the 
potentialities of the rational soul. At this point he moves 
into an intensely active image of the higher power of 
local motion, or self-movement: 


Now let us sport us while we may; 

And now, like am’rous birds of prey, 
Rather at once our Time devour, 

Than languish in his slow-chapt pow’r. 
Let us roll all our Strength, and all 

Our sweetness, up into one Ball: 

And tear our Pleasures with rough strife, 
Thorough the Iron gates of Life. 


The activation of images, verbs, and rhythm is perhaps 
too obvious to specify, but the reversal of roles which 
the poet advises is worth noting. Rather than allow time 
to devour us in his slow-moving, but powerful jaws (a 
further suggestion of the vise presented in stanza two), 
we can devour him in an instant of activity—just as 
birds of prey attack their food. The “birds of prey” im- 
age may be meant to intensify action even further. Ac- 
cording to a long-standing myth, eagles, or hawks, when 
they copulate, soar high into the air, unite into a ball, 
and plummet through the air, breaking apart before col- 
liding with the earth." The aesthetic connection between 
“am’rous birds of prey” and the lovers’ rolling them- 
selves into a ball thus would reinforce both images. In 
any case, the poet urges that, having little space at best, 
we can compress our space into one bali, and by 
compression, we can intensify. We shall actualize all 
our potential for local motion and “tear our Pleasures 
with rough strife”; we will wage intense and persistent 
sexual strife at the “Iron gates of Life,” the limitations 
of the temporal realm. We will tear from our limits the 
most complete actuality possible to us. 


Not only can we intensify locomotion, but we can also 
perfect motion itself by making it circular.” Our created 
and perfected motion will then become time’s measurer, 
as well as time’s measured. 


Thus, though we cannot make our Sun 
Stand still, yet we will make him run. 


Complete actuality, or stasis, the all-perceiving moment 
of eternity, cannot be ours, but we can at least achieve 
analogical perfection by forcing our potential to its 
actuality. 


Marvell’s final triumph, then, is 4 replacement of the 
instrument of time’s measure with the sun which the 
lovers form in their act of consummation (“our Sun’”).” 
No longer victims of time, but momentary masters, the 
poet and his mistress, if she concedes, will have won 
the greatest victory possible to man within the limita- 
tions of life. Whether the victory is enough, being 
limited by life, is now the lady’s question. But the argu- 
ment could hardly be more persuasive. 
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SOURCE: Low, Anthony, and Paul J. Pival. “Rhetorical 
Pattern in Marvell’s ‘To His Coy Mistress.” Journal of 
English and Germanic Philology 68, no. 3 July 1969): 
414-21. 


Ein the following essay, Low and Pival explore the criti- 
cal controversy over the phrase “vegetable love” in 
Marvell's poem.]} 


Nothing in Marvell’s “To his Coy Mistress” has 
received more critical attention than the phrase 
“vegetable love.” Influenced, perhaps, by T. S. Eliot’s 
stress on the visual imagery in the poem,' critics at one 
time evoked pictures of turnips? or of “sequoia trees 
and other giant forms of plant life.’ (The monstrous, 
expanding cabbage which is sometimes mentioned ap- 
pears to have been an invention of those opposing this 
mode of interpretation; it has not been seriously 
defended, at least in print.) In response to these imagina- 
tive interpretations of the poem, critics more recently 
have suggested that the primary meaning of the phrase 
should be understood with reference to the doctrine of 
the tripartite soul.* “Vegetable is no vegetable but an 
abstract and philosophical term. . . . Its context is the 
doctrine of the three souls: the rational. . . the sensi- 
tive .. . and, finally, the towest of the three, the 
vegetable soul. . . . It is an intellectual image, and 
hence no image at all but a conceit.”* Most critics now 
accept this interpretation: that “vegetable love” cor- 
responds to the lowest level of the tripartite soul. Two 
attempts have been made to integrate this reading of the 
phrase with the rest of the poem. Joan Hartwig argues 
that the poem’s structure is based on the Aristotelian 
principles of potency and act; while Rufus Putney sug- 
gests with some diffidence that the three parts of the 
poem follow an ascending order, corresponding first to 
the vegetable, then to the sensible, and finally to the 
rational soul. “It is with less assurance—and far less 
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conviction that our response to the poem is greatly 
enhanced—that I suggest that the other two sections of 
*To His Coy Mistress’ are based on the concepts of the 
sensible and rational faculties of the soul, so that the 
three sections of the poem correspond to the three 
hypothetical divisions of the human sout. Such a 
proposal, however, affords new support for the tripartite 
structure of the poem.”* Putney’s interpretation of the 
rest of the poem is, as he fears, not convincing. The 
basic difficulty is that Marvell did not, in fact, pattern 
his poem on the tripartite soul, but rather on a slightly 
different hierarchy. This paper proposes to modify our 
understanding of the precise way Marvell uses “veg- 
etable love,” and then to suggest a clarification of the 
poem’s structure and meaning in the light of this 
reinterpretation. 


It is generally recognized that “To his Coy Mistress” 
follows a tripartite structural pattern. The syllogism is 
sufficiently apparent in the words that introduce each 
part: 


Had we but World enough, and Time, 
This coyness Lady were no crime. 


sh eee 


But at my back I alwaies hear 
Times winged Charriot hurrying near: 


tte ee 


Now therefore, while the youthful hew 
Sits on thy skin like morning dew, . . . 
Now let us sport us while we may. . . 


The poem is a persuasion to love; and the lover uses 
the methods of formal logic to persuade his mistress to 
accept his suit. Poetry, however, as Marvell's friend 
Milton pointed out, is “simple, sensuous, and passion- 
ate.” It works not merely by logical exposition, but also 
by emotional persuasion. The emotional power of Mar- 
veli’s images, and the sensuous strength of this poem 
have often been admired. Would it not be reasonable to 
suppose. then, that a craftsman like Marvell would have 
used this emotional power in support of his logical pat- 
tern? All Marveil’s rhetorical training, if not his poeti- 
cal instincts, would have told him that the most effec- 
tive kind of persuasion combines appeals to all the 
levels of the hearer’s soul, and that these appeals ought 
to work together. 


In the first section of the poem, although the lover 
ostensibly presents an attractive state of existence in 
which he and his mistress will have vast amounts of 
Space and time in which to love, his real purpose 
dictates that this “ideal” world will not appear too at- 
tractive. He is, after all, not trying to persuade his 
mistress of the advantages of this kind of life, but just 
the opposite: 


Had we but World enough, and Time, 
This coyness Lady were no crime. 
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We would sit down, and think which way 
To walk, and pass our long Loves Day. 
Thou by the Jndian Ganges side 
Should’st Rubies find: I by the Tide 

Of Humber would complain. I would 
Love you ten years before the Flood: 
And you should if you please refuse 

Tiil the Conversion of the Jews. 

My vegetable Love should grow 

Vaster then Empires, and more slow. 

An hundred years should go to praise 
Thine Eyes, and on thy Forehead Gaze. 
Two hundred to adore each Breast: 

But thirty thousand to the rest. 

An Age at least to every part, 

And the last Age should show your Heart. 
For Lady, you deserve this State; 

Nor would I love at lower rate. 


The dominant effect of the first part of the poem is of a 
vegetable existence. Motion, which is proper to the 
higher animal realm, is reduced to a minimum, and the 
lovers move as plants might move. “My vegetable Love 
should grow / Vaster then Empires, and more slow.” 
Each part of her body receives a longer period of time 
for his leisured contemplation, as if the movement, 
slow to begin with, were gradually approaching a 
complete halt. The consummation of this process is not 
sexual fulfillment, but the revelation of her “Heart” in 
the last Age, an organ which presumably will deserve 
infinite praise and adoration as time shades into eternity, 
or alternatively as their motion slows to nothing and the 
whole world is dissolved. Other details in the first part 
confirm this reading. The lovers will “sit down, and 
think which way / To walk.” They do not, however, 
actually get around to walking in the scheme Marvell 
lays out, though (to anticipate) in the last section they 
will run. Locomotion is not possible to the vegetable 
order. Growth is, however; and appropriately the growth 
of their love “from the beginning to the end of time and 
from one end of the world to the other” is the only 
actualized movement in the first part. If nothing so 
precise as a vast cabbage is evoked, nevertheless the 
whole passage, and not merely the phrase “vegetable 
love,” works to produce the impression of a vast 
vegetable growth, at a completely vegetable level of 
existence. 


The second part of the poem sweeps the first out of 
mind with the sudden introduction of “Times winged 
Charriot”: 


But at my back I alwaies hear 
Times winged Charriot hurrying near: 
And yonder all before us lye 
Desarts of vast Eternity. 
Thy Beauty shall no more be found, 
Nor, in thy marble Vault, shall sound 
My ecchoing Song: then Worms shall try 
That long presery’d Virginity: 
And your quaint Honour turn to dust; 
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And into ashes all my Lust. 
The Grave's a fine and private place, 
But none I think do there embrace. 


While one’s first impression in this passage is a sudden 
shock of sound and motion, the winged chariot func- 
tions only in the first two lines. In the remainder of the 
section there is not more, but less, movement than in 
the first part. As Miss Hartwig points out: “In the vast- 
ness of eternity to which time pushes the lovers, there 
will be no motion to measure, and no time.” If the first 
part of the poem presents a vegetable level of existence, 
then the second is based on an even lower level: the 
mineral or inorganic state that is at the bottom of the 
chain of being. Everything in the imagery suggests 
lifelessness. The vault is marble; eternity is a “vast de- 
sart’; the two lovers are finally turned, with their love, 
to dust and ashes. Although man’s soul consists of three 
principal faculties—vegetal, sensible, and rational— 
man also has a body, whose ultimate constituents are 
the inorganic elements, and especially earth. “In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till thou return 
unto the ground; for out of it wast thou taken: for dust 
thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return” (Gen. 3:19). 
The purpose of the speaker in Marvell’s poem, of 
course, is to make death, and the prospect of eternity, 
even less attractive than the world of the first part of 
the poem. Therefore, not only is his mistress reminded 
of her mortality, but eternal life, which is usually a 
consolation in poems of this kind, becomes a vast and 
lifeless desert.’ Reinforcing the logical pattern, and sup- 
porting the intentions of the speaker, the imagery in the 
first section of the poem paints a grotesque, inhuman 
vegetable existence; and in the second part it descends 
even lower down the scale to the mineral level. After 
death, they will be unable to love, or to live, even as 
vegetables. 


The third part of the poem draws the conclusion 
prepared for by the first two parts. In the opinion of 
many critics, this last section paints a moving picture of 
human love, played out against the threat of annihila- 
tion. True, there is something a little disturbing about 
the “am’rous birds of prey”; but they may simply 
represent the passionate element in their love that is 
forced on them by the need to revolt violently against 
devouring time. A few critics have detected, however, 
an unattractiveness in the last part that is not very dif- 
ferent from the impression covertly given by the first, 
and therefore proposed that Marvell is wearing a mask 
and deliberately undercutting the lover’s plea. That he 
might have used such a technique is supported by many 
of his other poems: by the two equally effective masks 
in “A Dialogue Between the Soul and Body,” for 
example, or by the conflicting attitudes toward gardens 
expressed in “The Mower Upon Gardens” and “The 
Garden,” or by the complex of attitudes toward the 
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theme of action and withdrawal expressed in “An Hora- 
tian Ode” and “Upon Appleton House.” But except 
in dialogue, it is difficult to demonstrate with certainty 
that the position of the speaker in a poem ts to be 
understood ironically. There must be some overt signal. 


A possible solution to the difficulty in interpreting the 
poem’s conclusion may be found with a closer reading. 
Absolute proof is not to be expected in such an area of 
inquiry; but plausibility may be looked for. Does the 
last part of the poem really present a human love, as 
many critics have thought, either straightforwardly or 
ironically? Or does it rather show us a love, or a level 
of existence, that is more properly animal? 


Now therefore, while the youthful hew 
Sits on thy skin like morning dew, 
And while thy willing Soul transpires 
Al every pore with instant Fires, 
Now lei us sport us while we may; 
And now, like am'rous birds of prey, 
Rather at once our Time devour, 
Than languish in his slow-chapt pow’r. 
Let us roll all our Strength, and all 
Our sweetness, up into one Ball: 
And tear our Pleasures with rough strife, 
Thorough the Iron gates of Life. 
Thus, though we cannot make our Sun 
Stand still, yet we will make him run. 


Nothing in this passage suggests human love or tender- 
ness." While it is true that a genuine love may be based 
on sexuality and physical intercourse, it is not normally 
thought of as consisting of these elements alone. The 
frank mixture of the physical and the spiritual, or at 
least the intellectual, as it is portrayed by Spenser, Mil- 
ton, or Donne, is what we usually think of when we 
think of human love. But Marvell does not suggest that 
any of the higher powers are to be brought into play. As 
the first section shows the reader a vegetable existence, 
and the second shows a mineral decline, the third 
represents the animal or sensible level of life and love. 
This suits the speaker’s purpose, for he is arguing for 
this kind of relationship, as he reveals in his earlier, 
self-deprecatory phrase: “and into ashes all my tust.” 
The whole structure of the poem, and the choice of 
imagery in the first two parts, are designed by the 
speaker to make the purely physical love that he 
proposes appear in the best possible light. Moving from 
vegetable love to a mineral stasis, he prepares the 
ground for the higher and relatively more attractive 
love of the last part. Thus his physical proposal is 
contrasted not with spiritual or rational love, but with 
even lower forms. 


As the phrase “vegetable love” governs (or reveals the 
principle governing) the first section, so the “am’rous 
birds of prey” dominate the last. The emphasis of all 
the imagery is on motion and sense, the characteristic 
properties of the animal level. The lovers “sport,” 
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“devour,” “roll up,” “tear,” and “run,” all suggesting the 
movements of animals. The swift transition from one 
image to another, like a shifting kaleidoscope, reinforces 
the basic pattern. This increasingly rapid motion from 
image to image, which some critics have objected to,” 
is one of the poem’s most effective devices. It is true 
that human love shares the properties of motion and 
sensuality with the animals; but it also partakes of the 
higher or rational powers, and references to these pow- 
ers are absent from this part of the poem. If intellectual- 
ity reveals itself anywhere, it is in the structure of the 
whole: the passionate logic that moves from point to 
point, and on to the devastating conclusion. This logic 
is not turned to the furthering of love, however, or to 
any high, unselfish purpose; but it is rather debased to 
the service of lust. It is not the speaker's intention to 
offer comfort or reassurance to his mistress in their 
mortal predicament, but under the cover of honesty to 
take advantage of it for his own purposes. Thus he 
threatens instead of consoling with the promise of 
eternity, and reduces the softer side of love to a sensual 
“sweetness” to be found in sex. 


Such an approach on the part of the lover is not 
unprecedented in the carpe diem tradition. The lover of 
Catullus’ epigram, or of Jonson’s imitation, deliberately 
presents himself as something of a scoundrel: 


‘Tis no sinne, loves fruit ta steale, 
But the sweet theft to reveale: 

To be taken, to be seene, 

These have crimes accounted beene. 


Here the appeal is a frank admission of low purposes. 
But probably in the case of Catullus, and certainly in 
the case of Jonson, the intention is to present an 
insolent, amusing argument that the poet and his reader 
do not really assent to. (Jonson’s intention is, of course, 
made clear by his putting the words in Volpone’s 
mouth.) Similarly, poems like Donne’s “The Flea” or 
“Jealousie” are not intended to be read as promotions of 
cynicism in love, but as comic parodies or, if anything, 
as arguments against their speakers’ positions. Even the 
most open celebrations of physical love in the period, 
like Donne’s “Going to Bed” or Carew’s “Rapture,” do 
not approach the sheer animality of Marvell's “birds of 
prey.” In a persuasion, if the first necessities are logical 
argument and appeal to the senses and passions, not far 
behind is the establishment of the speaker’s credentials. 
All the classical and Renaissance rhetoricians taught 
that it was essential for the speaker to gain the trust and 
approval of his audience; to present his own character 
in such a way that his listeners would readily accept his 
arguments. So when a carpe diem poem really intends 
to persuade, as, for example, in the case of Campion’s 
“Come my Lesbia,” the speaker will not belittle his 
own love. Yet Marvell's lover speaks not of love but of 
“Just.” The tone, it is true, is humorous and self- 
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deprecating, and apparently honest: but honest in what? 
The lover presents himself in this light, and ia the last 
part presents his mistress in this light, because he can 
conceive of nothing better or higher. 


“To his Coy Mistress” follows a tripartite construction, 
in which a basic syllogistic pattern is designed to 
persuade the mistress that she should accede to the 
lover’s desires. The imagery supports this pattern, by 
moving from the vegetable, down to the mineral, and 
then up to the animal level. The speaker of the poem 
thus persuades both by logic and by appeals to the emo- 
tions. By the direction of his approach he makes the 
purely animal and sensual seem more attractive. The 
reader, however, should be aware that the love he 
proposes in the last section is animal; and that the 
fourth, or rational, level of existence has no place in the 
lover’s proposal. What rationality there is in the 
speaker's argument is all turned, ironically, to a denial 
of the truly human or rational element in love. As for 
the other things we usually associate with human love— 
unselfishness, tenderness, desire to comfort and reas- 
sure—they are not to be found in the poem at all. 
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Bruce King (essay date July 1969) 


SOURCE: King, Bruce. “Irony in Marvell’s “To His 
Coy Mistress.’” Southern Review 5 n.s., no. 3 (July 
1969): 689-703. 


[in the following essay, King contends that Marvell's 
best-known poem functions as a satire of the popular 
seventeenth-century Carpe diem poem.|} 


There are certain poems which tend to shape our at- 
titude towards their authors. Every anthology offers a 
temptation to lie, not about the poems that are in it, but 
about the poems that are not. In the case of Marvell our 
vision has been shaped by the need to account for “To 
His Coy Mistress.” How can we reconcile such a hymn 
to the flesh with a writer who in many of his best poems 
affirms the need to renounce material pleasures for the 
spiritual world? For our age an answer has been sup- 
plied by T. S. Eliot: “Marvell, therefore, more a man of 
the century than a Puritan, speaks more clearly and 
unequivocally with the voice of his literary age than 
does Milton. The voice speaks out uncommonly strong 
in the Coy Mistress.” Mr. Alvarez, in The School of 
Donne, has suggested that Marvell “approaches his 
subjects fully aware of his personal bias. The result is 
that he always has the air of a man dealing with 
something outside him, rather than with what at least 
began as an unresolved complex of emotions. It is this 
impression of the mind detachedly at play over a 
number of possible choices that earns Marvell the title 
of poet of judgment.” “To His Coy Mistress” is the 
foundation upon which our attitude towards Marvell is 
built; radically change our interpretation of the poem 
and our view of Marvell’s classicism is bound to 
change. 


Instead of the almost impersonal anthology piece of 
past criticism, “To His Coy Mistress” is, 1 suggest, a 
subtle imitation, bordering upon the comic in tone, and 
satiric in purpose. The speaker is not merely a persona 
adopted by Marveil for the occasion, but a satiric mask, 
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similar in its self-conscious irony to, say, the roles 
adopted by Swift in A Modest Proposal or his Argu- 
ment against Abolishing Christianity. Indeed “To His 
Coy Mistress” occupies an important place in the 
development of the satiric mask as a literary technique, 
and in the transition from Metaphysical to Augustan 
wit. 


“Fo His Coy Mistress” satirizes the carpe diem poetry 
popular during the seventeenth century. The poetic 
theme as such, however, is not primarily the subject of 
Marvell’s irony; his target is the implied pagan and 
materialist assumptions behind such poetry. The argu- 
ment of the poem relies upon a definite structure of at- 
titudes towards the universe. If man lived in an eternal 
world there would be time for courtly graces and virtu- 
ous attitudes, but since life is short, one should enjoy it 
as fully as one can while there is still time. The attitude 
is commonly described as pagan or classical. By 
establishing a universe without spiritual values, it 
permits a moral holiday, during which the flesh can be 
given its proper due, and the material world praised for 
its beauty. Anyone who reads the minor poetry of the 
seventeenth century will recognize the constant exhila- 
ration of both a momentary liberation from the claims 
of the spiritual world and the corresponding discovery 
of the enjoyment of worldly beauty. By setting such 
poetry in a supposedly classical frame—such as the 
pastoral with its associations of a prelapsarian golden 
age—seventeenth-century writers were able to avoid 
portraying any awareness of conflicting moral and 
spiritual values. Naturally seventeenth-century poets did 
not face the philosophical problems posed by their 
theme: either there is a God and spiritual values are 
operative, or there is no God and the world is blind 
matter without meaning. 


The greatness of “To His Coy Mistress” is that it does 
face the philosophical problem. Rather than setting the 
poem in a classical frame, spiritual values are allowed 
to intrude upon the consciousness of the persona. While 
working within the conventions of seventeenth-century 
carpe diem poetry, Marvell has provided a criticism of 
its basic assumptions. If I am correct, Marvell’s poem 
humorously presents us with the incongruity of a 
seventeenth-century libertine pretending to hold pure 
materialist assumptions while at the same time basing 
his ideas upon other values. The “His” of the title is an 
intentional distancing effect, pointing to the persona 
involved. If Marvell were meant as the speaker, it would 
be “To My Coy Mistress.” The use of “His” points to a 
conscious distance between the voice and its creator. 
The effect of the title is perhaps similar to Eliot’s “The 
Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock.” Just as Eliot’s title 
suggests that the persona adopted will be that of an 
esthete—a young man whose hesitations reflect the era’s 
loss of vital passions—so Marvell’s title tips off his 
impersonation of a contemporary Cavalier poet with the 
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appropriate libertine and neo-pagan attitudes. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that it is Marvell’s only poem 
which deals favorably with seduction. In Marvell’s 
poetry, sexual pleasures are usually either rejected or 
love is treated in a playful manner with an emphasis 
upon spiritual qualities. The speaker of “To His Coy 
Mistress” is not the same speaker as in Marvell's other 
poems. He is the voice of seventeenth-century liber- 
tinism, with its materialistic and atheistic assumptions. 
He represents a mode of feeling, a structure of attitudes, 
which runs from, say, Donne’s early poetry, through 
Carew and Suckling, to Rochester and Restoration 
comedy. 


The poem begins grandly by announcing the imperma- 
nence and mutability of the world: “Had we but World 
enough, and Time.” Man exists in space and duration. 
The speaker argues that since neither space nor duration 
is permanent, it is necessary to live life to its fullest. 
Since courtship and social graces take time, it follows 
that living life to its fullest must lead rather to 
momentary intensity of sensation than to richness and 
variety of experience. Sexuality and lust are the 
traditional expression of such values. The opening lines 
of the poem therefore introduce a definite philosophical 
position. Life is impermanent and the only worthwhile 
response is sexual indulgence. Such a position, of 
course, creates the possibility of its contrary. Indeed 
this is Marvell’s satiric strategy. The viability of the 
speaker’s position is undermined during the poem by 
imagery and allusions suggesting that he is aware of a 
spiritual realm. The introduction of Christian and Neo- 
platonic imagery breaks the classical-pagan frame of 
the poem and introduces a counterpoint of traditional 
religious values against the materialist assumptions of 
the speaker. The imagery interrupts the “moral holiday” 
and introduces spiritual values with corresponding 
rewards and punishments. European morality sees 
sexual indulgence as a hindrance to spiritual purifica- 
tion; judged by such standards the speaker and his 
mistress would, ironically, have trapped themselves in a 
world of impermanence, instead of escaping from it. 


The second line of the poem has its own quiet irony. 
“This coyness Lady were no crime” may remind the 
reader of Comus’ “List Lady be not coy, and be not 
cosen’d.” Since Comus’ great seduction speech (lines 
737-755) also imitates the style of Cavalier love poetry 
and treats beauty, time, and chastity, the similarity is 
unlikely to be accidental. Marvell knew Milton’s poetry, 
and must have been struck by the irony of Milton’s 
writing greater libertine poetry than the libertines and 
yet using it against them by treating such poetry as the 
voice of temptation.’ The grand libertine sentiments of 
Comus’ speech are, judged by the moral values 
established within Milton’s masque, persuasions to cor- 
ruption and spiritual debasement. Any echoes of Comus 
in “To His Coy Mistress” help focus our perspective 
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towards the speaker. By means of irony Chnstian values 
are introduced. The speaker is not only the contemporary 
libertine poet; he is Comus, the voice of temptation try- 
ing to corrupt innocence into accepting his own spuri- 
ous view of life. 


The first clear intrusion into the materialist viewpoint of 
other realms of experience occurs in lines 5-6: 


Thou by the indian Ganges side 
Should’st Rubies find: . . . 


The Ganges is a sacred river; this allusion is followed 
by two clear Biblical references, one to the Old and the 
other to the New Testament: 


.. . | would 

Love you ten years before the Flood: 
And you should if you please refuse 
Till the Conversion of the Jews. 


This is not the usual metaphysical device of expressing 
secular moods in religious terms. Such wit, whether 
ornamental or based upon extended correspondences, is 
usually not ironic, nor does it ridicule the attitude of the 
speaker. In Marvell’s poem, however, the pagan 
materialistic structure of attitudes and assumptions is 
increasingly undermined by the choice of images. The 
metaphors and allusions rebound against the speaker. 
The conversion of the Jews is supposed to occur at the 
end of time before the Last Judgment and the Second 
Coming; the Flood was God’s punishment for man’s 
sin. Line 11 with its reference to vegetable love recalls 
the Scholastic doctrine involving the tripartite soul. The 
succeeding imagery of praise (“adore”), while belong- 
ing to the Petrarchan poetic tradition, is again based 
upon Christian modes of worship. The concluding line 
of the first stanza: “Nor would I love at lower rate” is a 
magnificent display of Cavalier bravado which could 
easily find its place in one of Dryden’s heroic plays and 
which, like such lines in Dryden’s plays, is meant to be 
a comic display of self-assertion. Marvell, like Dryden, 
slightly heightens Cavalier sentiments until] they appear 
a shade absurd; Marvell’s wit, however, is drier and 
performed with a straighter face, whereas Dryden is 
open in his comic effects. 


In the second stanza the grand world of the conditional 
collapses. The world is mutable and modes of courtship 
seem pointless when “yonder all before us lye / Desarts 
of vast Eternity.” The more noble of secular values 
have seemingly become impossible in a universe 
threatened by time, in which there is no transcendence. 
Honor turns to dust, poetry is useless in the tomb, pas- 
sions end in ashes. The second stanza is so beautiful 
that I feel almost embarrassed to remind the reader of 
what it in fact says. The speaker does not postulate a 
pagan or heathen universe populated by ghosts or 
spirits. His assumptions are those of a complete 
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materialist. There is life and afterwards nothingness. 
There are no spiritual values of any kind implied in the 
structure of attitudes. There are only deserts of eternity. 
Here we see the ultimate reduction not of the classical 
world, which after all was populated by its own deities, 
but of the growing seventeenth-century interest in 
scientific materialism and a corresponding skepticism. 


It is an attitude which was held by a number of intel- 
lectuals, and toyed with by several poets, but only given 
complete assent in Rochester’s poetry, as in his transla- 
tion of Seneca’s Troas: 


After Death nothing is, and nothing Death; 

The utmost Limits of a gasp of Breath. 

Let the ambitious Zealot lay aside 

His hopes of Heav’n; (whose Faith is but his Pride} 
Let slavish Souls lay by their Fear, 

Nor be concern’d which way or where, 

After this life they shall be hurl'd: 

Dead, we become the Lumber of the World. 


The difference between the second stanza of Marvell’s 
poem and Rochester’s poetry is that whereas Rochester 
is expressing a position towards reality, Marvell is 
imitating, while at the same time slightly ridiculing, 
such a viewpoint. Indeed Rochester’s skepticism is 
never seriously considered as a viable position by Mar- 
vell. He treats such materialism as merely a social and 
poetic tactic. If the carpe diem poem assumes a 
materialist universe, Marvell assumes that such an at- 
titude is impossible within a Chnstian society. Such at- 
titudes are therefore humorous and a subject of 
mockery. The speaker in “To His Coy Mistress” may 
pretend to a pagan vision but in fact he continually 
reveals his awareness of living during the Second 
Dispensation. The echo of the Anglican burial commit- 
tal is obvious in: 


And your quaint Honour turn to dust; 
And into ashes all my Lust. 


In the third stanza the pattern of irony comes closer to 
the surface. Traditional pastoral and carpe diem motifs 
are caricatured while allusions to spiritual and transcen- 
dent states intrude upon the materialist outlook of the 
speaker. The opening four lines of the third stanza make 
use of the device traditional in pastoral courtship poems 
of portraying the young lady as beautiful and desirable. 
In Marvell’s poem, however, there are ironic touches 
which undermine the description. The young lady is not 
only beautiful, but she appears to be waiting for lust: 


Now therefore, while the youthful hew 
Sits on thy skin like morning dew, 
And while thy willing Soul transpires 
At every pore with instant Fires. 


The apparent description of passion finds its ironic 
counterpoint in the mention of Soul and in “youthful 
hew,” which, besides meaning appearance, recalls child- 
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hood innocence such as that alluded to in Marvell’s 
poem “On a Drop of Dew.” The image of “transpires” 
also works at this double level. While suggesting the 
perspiration that accompanies sexual desire, the word is 
also used in its botanical sense of a plant exuding its 
fluid. It is an image of lust and a debasement from the 
human to the vegetative realm of existence. At the same 
time “Soul transpires,” in the sense of a soul issuing 
forth, echoes various Neoplatonic doctrines of transcen- 
dence, and therefore acts as an ironic counterpoint to 
the previous unspiritualized view of the universe. What 
Marveil is doing here is rather different from Donne’s 
mixture of spiritual and nonspiritualized imagery. 
Donne’s outrageous oppositions reveal unexpected cor- 
respondences; in a sense his lovers are like saints and 
martyrs. They do live in a private universe of devotion. 
Amatory imagery is appropriate to his religious poems 
because they are love songs to God pleading for His 
favor in a manner similar to the way one would court a 
woman. In “To His Coy Mistress” at least, Marvell is 
doing none of this. The oppositions do not reflect cor- 
respondences. Rather, such poetic devices are satirized. 
Donne’s psychological examination of intense states of 
emotion created a rhetoric which was utilized for ama- 
tory poetry by such writers as Carew and Suckling, and 
which was then mocked by Marvell. 


As we might expect, the images have an increasingly 
ugly timbre as the poem progresses towards its conclu- 
sion. While not once dropping the persona, Marvell 
increasingly caricatures its nature with ambiguous senti- 
ments. Instead of images traditionally associated with 
love poetry, such as the phoenix or the turtledove, we 
are invited to see the speaker and his mistress “like 
am’rous birds of prey,” who “at once our Time devour.” 
“Birds of prey” is not a flattering image. It suggests the 
intensities and sensations that the speaker wishes, but 
the image is ironically reductive. Three lines earlier the 
woman had a “Soul” regardless of what it was “will- 
ing” to do. The race against time which forms the basic 
theme of the poem is, of course, common to libertine 
poetry. Without transcendence, without permanence, life 
consists of sensations. Value can only reside in the 
quantity or in the intensity of sensations, not in any 
intrinsic quality. This idea is not peculiar to the 
seventeenth century; indeed it is one which has an at- 
traction to our own age. We can find it in the early 
works of Albert Camus or in Norman Mailer’s hipster. 
In the seventeenth century such skepticism did not lead 
to the positing of some existentialist morality. It led to 
the praise of hedonism. Rochester's marvelous love lyr- 
ics are perhaps the finest monument to this phase of 
Western culture. The classic expression of such ideas 
occurs in Rochester's “Love and Life”: “The present 
Moment’s all my Lot.” If Marvell’s predatory birds 
devouring time reflect this tradition, they also share in 
the century’s poetry of counterstatement. I have already 
cited Milton’s Comus as an example of anti-libertine 
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poetry, where Milton satirizes the misuse of nature and 
the seduction of man into beast. In the masque Milton 
warms that there are those who are “Unmindfull of the 
crown that Vertue gives / After this mortal change” and 
are “chang’d / Into som brutish form of Woolf, or Bear, 
/ Or Ounce, or Tiger, Hog, or bearded Goat.” This seems 
to me the plan of Marvell’s poem. If it be objected that 
Marvell’s imagery is grander than Milton’s I would 
reply that it is not. Those predatory birds are not 
particularly attractive to me. They are only attractive to 
the speaker. Indeed the prologue to Comus also would 
appear to explain the attitude of the speaker: 


And they, so perfect is their misery, 
Not once perceive their foul disfigurement, 
But boast themselves more comely than before. 


The speaker’s final plea to the young lady is, according 
to the traditional imagery of libertine poetry, a persua- 
sion to pass the time with an intense sexual orgasm. 
The interest of these lines is not so much in their mean- 
ing as in the ironic counterpoint which Marvell weaves 
around it. “Roll all our Strength, and all / Our sweet- 
ness, up into one Ball,” as an image of sexual union, 
has all the daringness of Donne and is so engaging that 
we might not even see it as ironic if “roll” did not 
remind us once more of Comus: 


And all their friends, and native home forget 
To roule with pleasure in a sensual stie. 


In case we have missed the imitation of Milton, suc- 
ceeding images subtly modify any favorable impression 
created by the image of the ball: 


And tear our Pleasures with rough strife, 
Thorough the Iron gates of Life. 


This is a variation on the conventional seventeenth- 
century trick of referring to sexual climax as a form of 
death. Marvell’s imagery transforms the exposition from 
classical libertinism into a plea for a life of savage and 
animal violence. The dissonance of these lines purposely 
creates a distasteful effect of jarring, brute force. ‘“Tear,” 
“rough,” “strife,” and “thorough the Iron gates” do not 
suggest a pleasing experience, and seem ironic images 
for “Pleasures.” Indeed to compare the sexual act to 
roughly pulling an object through an iron grating would 
seem rather a debasing than enhancing image; at best it 
would suggest rather the violence of the orgasm than 
the pleasure. 


The final lines of the poem with their appeal to make 
the best of life also contain an obvious irony. The im- 
age of making “our sun / Stand still” alludes to Joshua’s 
calling upon divine aid during the Jews’ conquest of the 
Holy Land. For the speaker of the poem, however, there 
is no divine aid, no promised land. Had he but world 
enough and time, the pace and style of his life might 
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have been different, but the sun would not have stopped 
since he has no divine purpose. There ts for him, as the 
images suggest, only the natural predatory world in 
which pleasures are savagely acquired. 


I have so far offered a literal reading of the third stanza 
and commented upon its obvious ironies. I have tried to 
suggest that the appeal of hedonism is less attractive 
than one might expect and that the speaker shows an 
awareness of other values. There is, however, a much 
deeper form of irony in the third stanza. Each of the 
images refers to definite Neoplatonic doctrines, and the 
speaker is mocked by his having unconsciously offered 
us a view of experience in which he is the voice of cor- 
ruption tempting the soul’s innocence. One might 
almost speak of a dialectic of view-points; the same im- 
ages which make the speaker’s hedonism appear 
increasingly unattractive recreate the grand Neoplatonic 
myth of the soul’s descent into the material realm 
(‘World enough, and Time’’) and its eventual return to 
the realm of the spirit. To understand these allusions it 
is perhaps useful to begin at the end of the second 
stanza where the speaker warns his mistress not to waste 
her time before her eventual death. 


Death may mean the end of consciousness, the road to 
heaven, a return to a previous spiritual existence, or 
sheer annihilation. To the speaker, it is obviously the 
latter; the grave means annihilation. To the Neopla- 
tonist, however, this world is the grave from which the 
soul is liberated at death. Marvell weaves into his 
tapestry images reminding us of such transcendent 
spiritual possibilities. Each of the images describing the 
mistress, which I have spoken of as literally suggesting 
her passionate state, has in fact a traditional Neopla- 
tonic meaning. “Youthful hew” has Neoplatonic as- 
sociations and refers to the creative process when a soul 
assumes its mortal form. In Spenser’s Faerie Queene 
(Book III, Canto 6) the word is used several times in 
connection with the garden of Adonis (see stanzas 33, 
35, 38). That “hew” is an ironic means of recalling the 
doctrine of youthful innocence is supported by “morn- 
ing dew” in the next line. The moisture of the young 
lady reminds us of the Neoplatonic doctrine of moist 
and dry souls, in which moisture represents generation, 
or the birth of the soul into the material world. In the 
Faerie Queene the birth of Belphcebe who represents 
chastity was “of the wombe of Morning dew” (Book 
IIE, Canto 6, stanza 3). As the allusions suggest, the 
young lady represents the newly born soul arriving in 
the material world and threatened by the corruption of a 
thoroughgoing materialist view of life. The dew-like 
appearance of the woman is reminiscent of Marvell's 
“On a Drop of Dew”: “gazing back upon the Skies 
. . . Trembling lest it grow impure.” The drop of dew 
will dissolve and return “into the Glories of th’ 
Almighty Sun,” symbolizing the ascent of the pure soul 
which has avoided corruption. The woman’s “willing 
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Soul transpires” towards eternity, but first, by descend- 
ing into the material world it must face temptation and 
the possibility of being corrupted. The image of 
“am’rous birds of prey” and succeeding images of 
violence recall the Neoplatonic doctrine that the soul in 
descending ito the material world also descends from 
permanence into activity (which is transitory). 


In the next passage the speaker’s appeal to devour time 
reminds us that time is a condition of the material world 
and must be endured until the soul can ascend to time- 
less permanence. The irony is that the speaker, who 
represents a strictly materialist viewpoint, tries to 
imitate the functions of a transcendent world. To “roll 
all our strength, and all / Our sweetness, up into one 
Ball” is not merely the seventeenth-century com- 
monplace according to which the sphere represents the 
perfect union of two lovers; it recalls Plato’s spherical 
lovers who become divided into halves when they 
descend into the material world. The ball is a symbol of 
perfection having its origin in Plato’s Timaeus. The 
“Iron gates of Life” alludes to the Cave of the Nymphs, 
with its gates of life and death,* This is the traditional 
Neoplatonic doctrine that the soul descends into the 
material world and activity through the iron gate and 
returns to immortality and rest through the southern 
golden gate. The tradition is described in Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene: 


And girt in with two walles on either side; 

The one of yron, the other of bright gold, 

That none might thorough breake, nor ouer-stride: 
And double gates it had, which opened wide, 

By which both in and out men moten pas; 
Th’one faire and fresh, the other old and dride. 


(Book Til, Canto 6, Stanza 31) 


The speaker in Marvell’s poem promises the impos- 
sible. If one believes in the Neoplatonic myth of the 
descent of the soul, then it would be impossible for the 
spherical lovers to enter the material world in a single 
form. Besides the irony of the speaker attempting to 
imitate doctrines the validity of which he denies, there 
is the irony of his attempt to reverse doctrinal values. 
He claims that their love will have the unity and 
pleasure which is only possible in the realm of Platonic 
forms, not in the material world. Traditionally one 
would rather ascend to the eternal and permanent than 
descend through the iron gates into the material and 
temporal. Mankind has usually wished to leave the 
world of activity and mutability—symbolized by the 
sun’s motion—for the immutable where the sun stands 
still. 


“To His Coy Mistress” is clearly a highly sophisticated 
variation on the carpe diem theme. Similar to many of 
Marvell’s poems on traditional themes, it is basically a 
criticism of, or reply to, existing literary attitudes. 
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Professor Kermode has shown how Marvell's “Garden” 
is a reply to libertine garden poems and how some of 
the pastorals are replies to specific poems written dur- 
ing the century.’ “To His Coy Mistress” is a much 
more complicated version of the poetry of criticism. It 
does not merely reply to a literary genre, it satirizes it 
by imitation and subtle caricature. In the process we 
become conscious of alternative values, although they 
are never affirmed. 


It is primarily the assumption of the mask which makes 
the poem difficult and has caused it to be misinterpreted. 
However, there is another reason for the misreading of 
the poem. It is, like Marvell’s Mower poems or “The 
Nymph complaining for the death of her Faun,” an 
experiment with using existing literary modes for al- 
legorical purposes. “To His Coy Mistress’’ is an at- 
tempt to treat within terms of the Cavalier lyric the 
traditional metaphysical and poetic theme of the body’s 
debate with the soul. As the imagery makes clear, the 
speaker is tempting innocence with promises of 
pleasure. Unlike Marvell's dialogues between the body 
and the soul, only one viewpoint is stated—the body’s. 
As in the dialogues, the body can only think within its 
own materialistic terms of space and duration. It is only 
aware of “Times wingéd Chariot” bringing age and 
death and “Desarts of vast Eternity.” Because of the use 
of the speaker, Marvell must contribute the other half of 
the dialectic through an ironic pattern of imagery and 
allusions. Seen in this way, the coy mistress is clearly 
the soul, newly descended from heaven, innocent and 
tempted by the suasion of the body.’ The speaker is 
similar to Milton’s Comus, who represents the false al- 
lure of pleasure and man’s potential for corruption. 
Indeed Milton’s masque and Marvell’s poem appear to 
reflect similar doctrines relating to the soul’s descent 
into a world of temptation and its potential purification 
and return to its spiritual home. Marvell’s favorite 
poetic strategy, however, is to dramatize the exact mo- 
ment when the soul is born into this world. In “A 
Dialogue between the Resolved Soul and Created 
Pieasure,” Pleasure says: 


Welcome the Creations Guest, 
Lord of Earth, and Heavens Heir. 
Lay aside that Warlike Crest, 
And of Nature’s banquet share. 


It is because “To His Coy Mistress” treats the allegory 
of the soul’s temptation from the viewpoint of the 
senses that Marvell, in the third stanza, needs to identify 
the lady with the traditional Neoplatonic imagery of the 
soul newly descended into the material world. 


But of course the speaker cannot be pure matter; matter 
itself cannot speak without some spiritual light. Matter 
must be touched by spirit to form a body. This indeed is 
the point of Marvell’s “Dialogue between the Soul 
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and Body” in which the body correctly complains that 
it has been given form and made capable of unsatisfy- 
ing activity ever since it has been joined to the spirit: 


O who shall me deliver whole, 
From bonds of this Tyrannic Soul? 
Which, stretcht upright, impales me so, 
That mine own Precipice I go; 
And warms and moves this needless Frame: 
(A fever could but do the same.) 
And, wanting where its spight to try, 
Has made me live to let me dye. 
A Body that could never rest, 
Since this il] Spirit it possest. 


Matter in itself is not sinful. The speaker in “To His 
Coy Mistress” must represent a soul so completely cor- 
rupted that it only understands the arguments of the 
body—indeed they become its own viewpoint. Its 
unintentional references to Neoplatonic doctrine, 
however, remind us of the transcendent world from 
which it has come. Indeed such allusions represent the 
Neoplatonic theory of Reminiscence according to which 
the soul, having fallen into generation, receives from 
memory intelligence of another reality and is led by this 
to break its fetters and ascend on high. The speaker of 
Marvell’s poem appears to reflect this theory, but he 
has fallen so low that it becomes garbled. His innate 
knowledge is corrupted into a plea for a life of sensa- 
tion; temptation is clothed in the rhetoric and imagery 
associated with the spiritual. Instead of breaking through 
the fetters of the material world to contemplate the 
transcendental, the speaker aspires to sexual climax. 
The “am’rous birds of prey” are a comic debasement, 
almost to the level of burlesque, of the traditional 
imagery associated with mystical illumination. The 
flight of the soul towards a momentary union with the 
divine is described in “The Garden” as: 


Casting the Bodies Vest aside, 

My Soul into the boughs does glide: 
There like a Bird it sits, and sings, 

Then whets, and combs its silver Wings; 
And, till prepar’d for longer flight, 
Waves in its Plumes the various Light. 


A completely new satiric perspective opens once the al- 
lusions are understood. Even the two rivers, mentioned 
in the first stanza, can be seen as traditional Neopla- 
tonic images associated with the descent of the soul and 
the transience of life. It is obvious that Marvell’s tongue 
is in his cheek in presenting his allegory of the cor- 
rupted soul. Donne and the Cavalier poets had previ- 
ously used Neoplatonic doctrines to describe sexual 
play and left themselves open to further sophistication 
of convention, according to which libertine wit is seen 
as a degeneration of the spiritual, the corruption of 
genuine insight. 


I began this essay by suggesting that “To His Coy 
Mistress” has falsified our perspective toward Mar- 
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vell's poetry. If my interpretation of “To His Coy 
Mistress” is accepted, the traditional view of Marvell is 
going to need to be somewhat modified. It looks as if 
we may have on our hands not only a much finer and 
more daring craftsman than we ever imagined, but also 
someone with an interest in the mystical and the al- 
legorical. 


Notes 


1. While I think such an influence is probable, it is 
not necessary for my interpretation of the poem. 
By the mid-seventeenth century there was already 
a tradition of parodying and satirizing libertine 
poetry. Behind Comus’ speech is Jonson’s “Come 
My Celia” from Volpone, perhaps the most mali- 
cious of the anti-libertine poems. 


2. Kathleen Raine, “Blake’s Debt to Antiquity,” 
Sewanee Review, LXXI (1963), p. 367. 


3. “The Argument of Marvell’s ‘Garden,’” Essays in 
Criticism, Tf (1952), 225-241. 
4. That the body-soul debate should take the form of 


persuasion to sexual license may remind us of the 
Neoplatonic view that the separation of the sexes 
is the result of the descent from the spiritual to the 
material world. In Marvell’s poetry innocence usu- 
ally is given the highest possible value and love is 
praised in situations where it can be separated 
from sexuality. In several poems the love of the 
poet for a young girl is praised as a moment of 
purity before baser emotions become possible. 


Clarence H. Miller (essay date spring 1975) 


SOURCE: Miller, Clarence H. “Sophistry and Truth in 
“To His Coy Mistress.’” College Literature 2, no. 2 
(spring 1975): 97-104. 


[Jn the following essay, Miller contends that although 
Marvell's syllogism is illogical in the strictest sense, it 
nonetheless represents a traditional truth expressed by 
a long line of famous poets.) 


[The literary analysis which follows is most easily and 
rewardingly read in reference to the version of Mar- 
vell’s poem reprinted here for the reader’s convenience. 
(From The Poems and Letters of Andrew Marveil, ed. 
H. M. Margoliouth, rev. Pierre Legouis and E. E. 
Duncan-Jones, 3rd ed., 2 vols. (Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press, 1971), I, pp. 27-28. By permission of the Oxford 
University Press, Oxford.)] 


“To his Coy Mistress” 


Had we but World enough, and Time, 
This coyness Lady were no crime. 
We would sit down, and think which way 
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To walk, and pass our long Loves Day. 
Thou by the indian Ganges side 
Should’st Rubies find: I by the Tide 

Of Humber would complain. I would 
Love you ten years before the Flood: 
And you should if you please refuse 
Till the Conversion of the Jews. 

My vegetable Love should grow 

Vaster then Empires, and more slow. 
An hundred years should go to praise 
Thine Eyes, and on thy Forehead Gaze, 
Two hundred to adore each Breast: 

But thirty thousand to the rest. 

An Age at least to every part, 

And the last Age should show your Heart. 
For Lady you deserve this State; 

Nor would I love at lower rate. 


But at my back I alwaies hear 
Times winged Charriot hurrying near: 
And yonder all before us lye 
Desarts of vast Eternity. 

Thy Beauty shall no more be found; 
Nor, in thy marble Vault, shall sound 
My ecchoing Song: then Worms shall try 
That long preserv’d Virginity: 

And your quaint Honour turn to dust; 
And into ashes ali my Lust. 

The Grave’s a fine and private place, 
But none I think do there embrace. 


Now therefore, while the youthful hew 
Sits on thy skin like morning dew, 
And while thy willing Soul transpires 
At every pore with instant Fires, 
Now let us sport us while we may; 
And now, like am’rous birds of prey, 
Rather at once our Time devour, 
Than languish in his slow-chapt pow’r. 
Let us roll all our Strength, and all 
Our sweetness, up into one Ball: 
And tear our Pleasures with rough strife, 
Thorough the Iron gates of Life. 
Thus, though we cannot make our Sun 
Stand still, yet we will make him run. 


I. Toe Sopuistica, FRAMEWORK 


Apart from “A Definition of Love,” Andrew Marvell’s 
“To his Coy Mistress” has struck many readers as his 
most metaphysical or Donnean poem. It shares the 
libertine naturalism of many of Donne’s elegies and 
some of his songs and sonnets, but its argumentative 
tone and its logical, even syllogistic, structure seem 
more peculiarly reminiscent of Donne.' The syllogism 
in “To his Coy Mistress’’ seems to be clear: 


If we had sufficient time, we could delay; 
But we do not have time: 
Therefore we cannot delay. 


This syllogism seems perfectly valid and persuasive, 
but in fact it is not. Barbara Herrnstein Smith argues, 
correctly I think, that the conclusion of “To his Coy 
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Mistress,” though appropriate, “is not, strictly speak- 
ing, logical.”? J. C. Maxwell counters her argument, 
insisting that “any explanation which seeks to account 
for the ‘illogicality’ of Marvell’s poem must also ac- 
count for that of Homer’s and Pope’s” and that “it is 
not, then, a question of validity versus invalidity, but of 
ordinary (including poetic) usage versus formal logic.” 
One thing seems clear: according to the formal logic of 
Marvell’s time the syllogism of “To his Coy Mistress” 
falls under one of the recognized fallacies.‘ If the lady 
had been familiar with the traditional sophistical argu- 
ments, which were first discussed by Aristotle in the 
last two books of his Organon (De sophisticis elenchis) 
and which, usually in simplified textbook form, were 
drummed into the heads of university freshmen during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, she would have 
replied to her urbane, mordant, and arden lover quite 
simply, “Your argument, sir, depends on the fallacy of 
the consequent.” 


In sixteenth- and seventeenth-century logic books, the 
fallacy of the consequent was uniformly treated as one 
of the seven Aristotelian fallacies “extra dictionem,” 
that is, fallacies depending on false propositions or 
predications or on propositions falsely related to each 
other. In his logic text,’ Richard Crackanthorpe of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, gives a traditional example 
from Aristotle himself, repeated over and over in the 
logic books of Marvell’s time: from the proposition “if 
it has recently rained, the ground is wet” we cannot 
draw the consequence that “if the ground is wet, it has 
recently rained.” In his Dialectica (Ingolstadt, 1562), 
Caspar Rhodolph briefly states another standard 
example of the fallacy of the consequent: “he is not a 
man, therefore he is not an animal.”” But we can get a 
better idea of how the fallacy applies to Marvell’s poem 
if we consider how the same example is treated by 
Robert Sanderson in his Logicae Artis Compendium 
(ilth ed., Oxford, 1741 first published 1618). When he 
comes to the fallacy of the consequent (p. 161), Sander- 
son refers the reader to an earlier part of his book (Book 
Ill, chap. 9, p. 111) on the hypothetical sy!ogism. There 
he explains how, in the partly hypothetical syllogism, 
one may legitimately argue from positing the anteced- 
ent to positing the consequent, thus: 


If he is a man, he is an animal; 
But he is a man; 
Therefore he is an animal. 


But he immediately notes that the converse is not true 
(that is, “he is an animal, therefore he is a man’). The 
second point on the partly hypothetical syllogism 
touches directly on Marvell’s mode of argument. Sand- 
erson notes that one may legitimately argue from deny- 
ing the consequent to denying the antecedent, but not 
the converse. That is, one may argue: 
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If he is a man, he is an animal; 
But he is not an animal; 
Therefore he is not a man. 


The converse, which constitutes the negative form of 
the fallacy of the consequent, is not valid: 


If he is a man, he is an animal; 
But he is not a man; 
Therefore he is not an animal.® 


Perhaps the fallacy can be seen more clearly if it is 
exemplified in some simple everyday event rather than 
in the relation between genus and species. Thus: 


If the sun is shining, we should go on a picnic; 
But the sun is not shining; 
Therefore we should not go on a picnic. 


From the major premise, the only legitimate negative 
consequence that may be drawn is that if we should not 
g0 on a picnic, the sun is not shining. Within the limited 
hypothesis of the major premise, we may not conclude 
that if the sun is not shining we should not go on a 
picnic; we might have a splendid time on a cloudy, 
rainless day. In more modem technical terms, given “if 
p, then q,” we may conclude “if not q, then not p”; but 
we may not conclude “if not p, then not q.” All that can 
be concluded from Marvell’s major premise (if we had 
sufficient time, we could delay) is that if we cannot 
delay, there is not sufficient time. 


Il. Poetic Trutu 


And yet Marvell’s syllogism is fallacious only in the 
almost mathematically rigid and abstract world of logic. 
A seventeenth-century reader, I think, might have been 
better able to perceive the fallacy than we are, but he, 
like us, would have felt that though the reasoning is 
false, the conclusion is poignantly and powerfully true. 
Marvell's fallacious syllogism looks back to a long line 
of carpe diem poems. It draws upon a tradition which 
has persisted through many centuries and in many dif- 
ferent cultural climates.’ Some of the world’s greatest 
poets have expressed it in some of their finest poems: 
Catullus, Horace, Tasso, Spenser, Ben Jonson, and 
Robert Herrick, to mention only a few. The topos 
touches some deep and sensititive nerve in the human 
Spirit. 


Why quibble, then, about the fallacious form in which 
such a truth is expressed? Because the contrarieties 
within the structural syllogism make it the perfect 
vehicle for the tonal modulations from witty to intense 
that constitute the special and unique power of Mar- 
vell’s carpe diem poem. The syllogism is sophistical 
but also true; the poem is witty but also intensely seri- 
ous. In the first third of the poem, the suitor performs a 
virtuoso prelude on the well known theme of amatory 
arithmetic." Suave and elegant, with urbane but inof- 
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fensive condescension toward his lady and himself, he 
descants with hyperbolic bravura on the dual themes of 
ample space (“World enough,” “Ganges,” “Humber,” 
“Vaster then Empires’) and time (“Time,” “long Loves 
Day,” “ten years before the Flood,” “the Conversion of 
the Jews,” “and more slow”). Both elements are fused 
in the famous modulation to the second movement: 


But at my back I alwaies hear 

Times winged Charriot hurrying near: 
And yonder all before us lye 

Desarts of vast Eternity.” 


The second movement is dissonant, mordant, acidulous, 
but never violently grotesque. Like the position of the 
vocatives “Lady” in the first part (lines 2, 19), the 
delicate poise of the ironical “I think” in the last line of 
the second part shows the speaker still in control of his 
feelings and of his intricate artistry. The measure of his 
control is suggested by the exquisite epithet ‘“eccho- 
ing”: “Nor, in thy marble Vault, shall sound / My ec- 
choing Song: . . . .” Lovers’ songs had echoed in many 
ways and many places, as in Spenser’s “The woods 
shall to me answer and my Eccho ring” in “Epithala- 
mion.” The echo-song was even a sort of mini-genre in 
itself, and vaults are one of the places where we would 
expect songs to echo—but not, I think, in funeral vaults. 
The epithet “quaint” is poised between the condescend- 
ing acceptance of some harmless, distant oddity and the 
jarring concrete associations that would match “Lust.”"” 


In the third movement the poet casts aside the persona 
of graceful ease and mordant wit. In a sense he 
deliberately loses control of his feelings and his 
language. He speaks from the heart (to go no lower), 
not the head. Even more important than the insistent 
anaphora of “Now therefore,” “Now let us,” and “and 
Now,” is the illogical intensity of the imagery in the 
third part. The fusion of pleasure and pain (“am’rous 
birds of prey’’), the resistance of the figures to rational 
explication are quite unlike the controlled manipulation 
of hyperbole and paradox in the first and second parts. 


Let us roll all our Strength, and all 

Our sweetness, up into one Ball: 

And tear our Pleasures with rough strife, 
Thorough the Iron gates of Life. 


Concerning Margoliouth’s suggestion of pomander for 
“Ball” and “the well known narrow reach of the 
Danube” for the “gates of Life,” Pierre Legouis in his 
note rightly demurs: 


I am not convinced. Nor do I accept any of the numer- 
ous irreconcilable interpretations of those images that 
have been offered since. As regards ‘gates’, true it is 
that the word was used metaphorically for labia, ¢.g. 
by Lovelace (Davison), but there preceded by the 
epithet ‘rosy’; ‘Iron’ makes the double entendre less 
than likely. While the conclusion of the poem clearly 
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aims at sexual consummation I see no evidence that the 
images are themselves sexual. And I cannot even make 
up my mind whether the human couple and the 
‘Pleasures’ stand, until these are ‘torn’, on the same or 
on different sides of the ‘gates’, or ‘grates’. . . . Lines 
41-4 are missing in the Haward MS. Were they too 
obscure even for contemporaries? Or are they an 
afterthought of Marvell’s? 


(p. 254) 


The long history of unsuccessful attempts to “explain” 
these images suggests what most readers must have 
felt: they are not the sort of images that are susceptible 
of “explanation” or detailed explication. Much of 
Shakespeare’s most powerful imagery is of this sort. 
When the awakening Lear says to Cordelia 


I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 
Do scaid tike molten fead, 


we may know of Ixion’s wheel or editors may have 
made us familiar with the torture of breaking upon a 
wheel and of burning that appeared (separately) in some 
medieval visions of hell. But we look for no explana- 
tion of how the fire can melt the lead of his tears. 
Donne’s “A Valediction: forbidding Mourning” provides 
examples of both kinds of imagery. The line “Like gold 
to ayery thinnesse beate”’ needs no explication in 
conceptual terms. Much of the magic of the line consists 
in the regular progression from low, open, back vowels 
to high, tight, front vowels. Much of the power of lines 
41-4 of “To his Coy Mistress” depends not so much 
on vocal or consonantal sounds (though the fricative 
f-sound of “rough strife” and “Life” does contribute to 
the feeling of force) as on marked, skillful rhythmic 
dislocations. On the other hand, when we read the 
concluding twelve lines of Donne’s poem, almost an 
afterthought, about the famous compass figure, we need 
to understand how it works in detail.'"* We can and must 
understand Marvell’s wit in the first two parts of “To 
his Coy Mistress”; we must be able to “explain” them. 
But the imagery of the third part has its power and 
intensity precisely because it strikes deeper than rational 
explanations. 


Even the syntax of “tear our Pleasures with rough strife, 
/ Thorough the Iron gates of Life” fuses two idioms 
under the pressure of emotion: to tear through something 
such as a wal] or gates (OED “tear” I 1 b) and to tear 
something such as a ball from (or “up” or “down” or 
“out of” but never “through”) a fixed place (OED “tear” 
5). Overtones of “tear” in the sense “pull apart” (OED 
“tear” I 1 a) may also create some resonance. The 
controlling elements of time and space, which are 
expansive in the first part and contracted in the second 
(“near,” “hurrying,” “Vault,” “private place”) are 
subjected to an explosive pressure in the third section. 
Time is compressed to the insistently repeated “now” 
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and is devoured instead of devouring. The “instant” of 
the phrase “instant Fires” means not only “instanta- 
neous” but also “urgent.” Strength and sweetness are 
compacted into a ball and pleasures are tom through the 
resisting space of the gates. 


The final couplet of the poem combines intensity— 
compacting time spatially by making the sun “run"— 
with a sort of wistful wit that reminds us faintly, but 
sufficiently, of the witty speaker of the first two parts. 
The impact of the poem depends, then, on a movement 
from witty sprezzatura to an irrational but undeniable 
intensity. What better structural form for such a poem 
than a sophistical syllogism that expresses a truth felt 
on so many pulses that it has become a living literary 
topos, expressed throughout many centuries by many 
great writers, though rarely with the power of Marvell’s 
sophistical truth-teller, his witty, cynical, desperate 
lover? 


Notes 


1. Though Donne is fond of tripartite divisions in his 
love poetry and though his frequent use of con- 
nectives such as “therefore” or “then” gives his 
verse the appearance of logical progression, none 
of his poems is actually constructed on the 
framework of a syllogism. 


2. Ina passage from Poetic Closure (1968), pp. 133- 
35, included by John Carey in his Penguin Critical 
Anthology Andrew Marvell (1969), pp. 221-23. 


3. “Marvell and Logic,” Notes and Queries, CCXV 
(July, 1970}, 256. 


4. One could argue that Marvell’s poem is not 
precisely parallel to Homer’s (liad, XII, 310-28) 
or Pope’s argument (The Rape of the Lock, V. 
9-34) because neither Sarpendon nor Clarissa 
displays the hyperbolic wit or mordant cynicism 
of Marvell’s lover. We are, of course, persuaded 
that Clarissa’s conclusion is right, regardless of 
whether her reasoning is strictly correct. But the 
same is not necessarily true of Sarpedon’s argu- 
ment: if we could live forever, I would avoid a 
glorious death in battie; but we cannot live 
forever; therefore I will not avoid a glorious death 
in battle. We may admire his heroism without 
agreeing with his conclusion and pointing out the 
fallacy of his logic. The fact that we must die 
does not necessarily make it better to die glori- 
ously in battle than to live a long and peaceful life 
at home. Are we to believe that one half of Achil- 
les’ choice, a long and peaceful life without glory, 
was contemptible, trivial, and easily rejected? 
Even without the Odyssey we would know from 
the metaphors and descriptions of peaceful activi- 
ties in the fliad that the conclusion of Sarpedon’s 
false reasoning is not necessarily to be accepted 
wholeheartedly as even “poetically” valid. 


as 


10. 
11. 


Logicae Libri Quinque . . . Una cum Appendice 
de Syliogismo Sophistice (4th ed., Oxford, 1677, 
first published 1622). The firm place held by the 
sophistici elenchi in the university curriculum, 
especially in England, may be judged by the fact 
that most English Ramists and “Systematics” (for 
example, Clement Templer, George Downham, 
Nathaniel Baxter, and—in English—Abraham 
Fraunce and Thomas Blundeville) felt compelled 
to include a discussion, usually rather complete 
and traditional, of the Aristotelian fallacies, even 
though Ramus himself had deliberately excluded 
them from his logic. See Wilbur S. Howell, Logic 
and Rhetoric in England, 1500-1700 (New York: 
Russell & Russell, 1961), pp. 227-28, 232, 288. 


. Fallacia Consequentis est, quando quis putat con- 


sequentias converti quae non convertuntur: Ur si 
quis ex hoc, Nuper pluebat, ergo terra est madida, 
putet consequi, Terra est madida, ergo nuper plue- 
bat, decipitur: alia de causa terra madescere pos- 
set quam pluvia (p. 355, sig. Zz2). [The fallacy of 
the consequent occurs when someone thinks that 
consequents that cannot be converted are convert- 
ible. For example, if someone should think that 
from the statement “it rained recently, therefore 
the ground is wet” it follows that “the ground is 
wet, therefore it rained recently,” he would be 
wrong. Other things besides rain may cause the 
ground to be wet.] 


. Quando struitur fallacia consequentis? Quando ex 


antecedente non recte infertur consequens in hunc 
modum. Virtus est, igitur lustitia: homo non est, 
neque igitur animal (sig. G7). [When do we 
construct the fallacy of the consequent? When a 
consequence is wrongly inferred from an anteced- 
ent, in this way: there is such a thing as virtue, 
therefore there is such a thing as justice; he is not 
a man, therefore he is not an animal.] 


. 1. A positione Antecedentis ad positionem Conse- 


quentis: ut si est homo, est animal; sed est homo; 
ergo est animal, mon e converso. 2. Ab eversione 
Consequentis ad eversionem Antecedentis: ut, Si 
est homo, est animal; sed non est animal; ergo 
non est homo, non e converso (p. 111). [From 
positing the antecedent to positing the consequent: 
for example, “if he is a man, he is an animal, but 
he is a man, therefore he is an animal,” but not 
the converse. 2. From denying the consequent to 
denying the antecedent: for example, “if he is a 
man, he is an animal, but he is not an animal, 
therefore he is not a man,” but not the converse. ] 


. J. B. Leishman, The Art of Marvell’s Poetry 


(London: Hutchinson, 1966), pp. 72-77. 
Leishman, pp. 73-74. 


I quote from The Poems and Letters of Andrew 
Marvell, ed. H. M. Margoliouth, rev. Pierre Le- 
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gouis and E, E. Duncan-Jones 2 vols. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1971), 1 27-28. 


According to OED, “quaint” as a noun still had its 
obscene meaning as late as 1598. The less reticent 
supplement, when it reaches “q,” may well give 
later examples. 


12. 


13. I quote from The Elegies and the Songs and Son- 
nets, ed. Helen Gardner (Oxford: The Clarendon 


Press, 1965), pp. 62-64. 


That critics have disagreed in their explanations is 
probably Donne’s fault: the lines are not as clear 
as they might be. Certainly it is not Donne’s finest 
conceit. 


14. 


15. A paradoxical reversal of Ovidian devouring time, 
“tempus edax rerum” (Metamorphoses 15, 234). I 
owe this paragraph to the stimulating suggestions 


of my colleague, Wolfgang Karrer. 


Bruce King (essay date 1977) 


SOURCE: King, Bruce. “‘To His Coy Mistress.’” In 
Marvell’s Allegorical Poetry, pp. 66-76. New York: The 
Oleander Press, 1977. 


[In the following excerpt, King discusses Marvell’s 
poem as an allegory, in which the poet makes his read- 
ers aware of the philosophical underpinnings of the 
peetic persona’s argument.} 


Beware lest any man spoil you through philosophy 
and vain deceit. 


(Colossians 2:8) 


If it has not been recognised that Marvell’s lyrics are 
essentially religious, it is probably because of “To his 
Coy Mistress.” How is it possible for someone to be a 
religious poet when he wrote one of the finest and most 
passionate love songs of the seventeenth century? It is 
not necessary to resort to a theory of artistic impersonal- 
ity, or to assume that Marvell was enjoying a pagan 
holiday, to find a place for “To his Coy Mistress” 
within the allegorical imagination. A close reading of 
the poem reveals that it is another, more daring varia- 
tion on Marvell’s usual themes. Perhaps the best way to 
grasp what Marvell is doing is to imagine a “Dialogue 
between the Resolved Soul and Created Pleasure” in 
which only Created Pleasure speaks, and in which the 
imagery used by the speaker ironically undermines his 
argument and reminds us of the Resolved Soul’s 
perspective on the temptations of the flesh, 


Since my concern is with “To his Coy Mistress” as al- 
legory, I will assume that most readers are aware of the 
poem’s more obvious qualities, such as its sophisticated, 
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sardonic wit. More important for my purpose is the way 
in which Marvell makes us conscious of the philosophi- 
cal basis of the speaker’s plea to make the most of 
time. The poem’s highly articulated logic (“Had we 
... But. . . Now therefore . . . Thus”), reinforced by 
images of time and activity (“pass”, “grow”, “slow”, 
“burying”, “instant”, “devour”), makes us unusually 
aware of the assumptions behind carpe diem poetry. 
Time is passing, the present is all there is, a life of 
intense sensation—especially sexual pleasure—alone 
has value. The clarity with which the speaker in “To 
his Coy Mistress” presents his argument for a life of 
sensation shows that Marvell fully understands the as- 


sumptions behind his theme. 


But does the plea to devour time really convey Mar- 
vell’s attitude in the poem? Does not the very intensity 
and violence of the poem’s conclusion undermine the 
persuasiveness of the speaker’s argument 
(“devour” . . . “tear. . . with rough strife, / Thorough 
the Iron gates of Life”)? Love is not mentioned in the 
last two stanzas of the poem; the picture of passion and 
lust is not attractive. The lady is said to have a “willing 
Soul”, and it is suggested that she perspires “At every 
pore with instant Fires’. She is invited to be like a bird 
of prey. There are also a number of individual words 
which should make us pause: “crime”, “Eternity”, 
“Virginity”, “Honour”, “Lust”. 

Allegory is the saying of one thing by way of another. 
Irony was traditionally recognised as a form of allegory, 
and among the tropes of which knowledge is necessary 
for a correct understanding of Scripture.‘ If my reading 
is correct, “To his Coy Mistress” is an example of 
ironic allegory which implies the opposite of what it at 
first appears to argue. The speaker’s claim that we 
should make the most of time is finally shown to debase 
man into an animal. The sense is unmistakable. If the 
lady gives in to the speaker’s argument, they will 
become predatory, devouring, tearing sexual pleasures 
from the jaws of time, like animals fighting over food. 


The main irony of Marvell’s poem is that the imagery 
and vocabulary the speaker uses allude to the Christian 
scheme of history and to Christian doctrine. Such 
expressions as “before the Flood”, “the Conversion of 
the Jews” and “the last Age” might at first seem like 
ironies thrown off by the speaker; but the cumulative 
effect of such religious allusions is to invalidate the 
speaker's claims about the nature of time and existence. 
Instead of persuading us that life consists of passing 
sensations and that nothing else has meaning, the poem 
brings to our mind the purpose of Gad’s creation as 
revealed throughout the Bibie and history. The most 
momentous Old Testament events are recalled: the 
Flood, the Israelites in exile, the entry into the Promised 
Land. Allusions are made to the coming of the end of 
created time, and also to eternity. This allusive reaching 
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forward and backward in time is accompanied by Mar- 
vell’s habitual drama of the temptation of the soul, 
which according to its choice may be saved or damned. 
Moreover, as I will later show, there are reasons to see 
“To his Coy Mistress” in relation to the Annunciation 
and Incarnation. 


The themes are suggested in the first two lines of the 
poem, although we would not notice the significance 
without the suggestiveness of the poem as a whole: 


Had we but World enough, and Time, 
This coyness Lady were no crime. 

We would sit down and think which way 
To walk, and pass our long Loves Day. 


The “World” and “Time” began with the Creation. The 
lady’s coyness or modesty is certainly not a crime. 
Modesty became necessary as a result of the first crime, 
Adam’s Fall. Sexuality before the Fall was innocent 
and without lust or cupidity; it involved no shame. It 
may be witty to speak of modesty (“coyness”) as a 
crime against love, but from a Christian point of view 
crime accurately describes the speaker’s atiempt to 
seduce the lady’s soul. Basically a contrast is being 
implied between tender fondness and the passionate lust 
which will be urged at the conclusion of the poem. 


Thou by the indian Ganges side 
Should’ st Rubies find: I by the Tide 
Of Humber would complain. I would 
Love you ten years before the Flood. 


The two lovers so separated bring to mind the dispersal 
of the world’s population after the Flood (“I would / 
Love you ten years before the Flood’), and the dispersal 
of the Jews in exile lamenting (“would complain”) by 
the rivers of Babylon: “By the rivers of Babylon, there 
we sat down, yea, we wept, when we remembered Zion” 
(Psalm 137:1). Allusion to biblical history and to God's 
providential scheme is continued in: 


And you should if you please refuse 
Till the Conversion of the Jews. 


The conversion of the Jews to Christianity was sup- 
posed to occur before the Second Coming. The empires 
of the modern world supposedly had their origin in 
antiquity from the sons of Noah, who helped repopulate 
the world after the Flood: 


My vegetable Love should grow 
Vaster then Empires, and more slow. 


The progression of the argument in the first stanza of- 
fers us a recapitulation of history from the Creation to 
the Last Age: 


An hundred years should go to praise 
Thine Eyes, and on thy Forehead Gaze. 


Two hundred to adore each Breast: 

But thirty thousand to the rest. 

An Age at least to every part, 

And the last Age should show your Heart. 


The speaker’s mistaken view of the purpose of time and 
the world is further suggested by his misuse of such 
words as “praise”, “adore”, and “love”. The enumera- 
tion of the lady’s charms reads like a parody of 
Canticles: “Behold, thou art fair, my love” (Canticles 
4:1): “thou hast dove’s eyes” (4:1): “thy temples are 
like a piece of pomegranate” (4:3): “Thy two breasts 
are like two young roes” (4:5). “Show” is suggestive of 
Revelation. The bridegroom in Canticles is a hart (2:9, 
2:17), who will appear again at the end of time: “Make 
haste, my beloved, and be thou like to a roe or to a 
young hart upon the mountains of spices” (Canticles 
8:14). “State” means dignity but could also mean 
kingdom, in: 


For Lady you deserve this State; 
Nor would I Jove at lower rate. 


Marvell’s meaning will be clear if we remember “The 
Garden”: “Such was that happy Garden-state”. 


In the second stanza the speaker uses the passing of 
time to argue the absurdity of modesty, virginity and 
honour. His logic seems directed against social conven- 
tion, which demands the lady’s coyness; but his choice 
of words also directs our attention to such matters as 
morality and the rewards and punishments after death 
(“Eternity”, “Worms”, “Virginity”, “Lust”, “Grave”. If 
the first stanza of the poem recalls Eden and the slow 
but inevitable accomplishment of God’s promises 
throughout history, the second stanza reminds us that 
the times are drawing to an end and that the day of 
judgment is coming nearer: 


But at my back I alwajes hear 
Times winged Charriot hurrying near: 
And yonder all before us lye 
Desarts of vast Eternity. 


Basically the idea, expressed in a pun, is that the time 
is approaching for the “Desarts” (rewards and 
punishments) of eternity. In Paradise Lost, Adam, after 
being told of “New Heav’ns, new Earth, Ages of end- 
less date”, says: 


How soon hath thy prediction, Seer blest, 
Measur’d this transient World, the Race of time, 
Till time stand fixt: beyond is all abyss, 
Eternitie, whose end no eye can reach? 


If time’s chariot has eschatological resonances, the 
deserts of eternity in accordance with the speaker’s 
materialism would be mere nothingness. From a 
Christian standpoint the deserts of eternity are Paradise 
and Hell. The contrast between time’s chariot and 
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eternity thus not only recalls the distinction between the 
created world and God, but also alludes to the purpose 
of created time. Historically it is a stage for the work- 
ing out of the drama of redemption; morally it is a 
stage upon which to test those fit for Paradise. 


Thy Beauty shall no more be found; 
Nor, in thy marble Vault, shall sound 
My ecchoing Song: then Womns shall try 
That long preserv’d Virginity. 


The points made by the speaker are common to 
medieval sermons on the passing of temporal pleasures, 
and are associated with eternal rewards and punish- 
ments. Fire and worms punish the flesh of the ungodly 
after death; indeed, worms devouring a woman’s sexual 
organs is a traditional representation of Juxuria or lust. 
The wit echoes medieval contempt of the world, and is 
appropriate to disgust with the flesh.’ (The worms “try” 
her virginity both in the sense of “test” and “devour”.} 
The themes are found in the Bible, where they include 
the hope of salvation: “they are laid in the grave; death 
shall feed on them. . . their beauty shall consume in 
the grave . . . But God will redeem my soul from the 
power of the grave” (Psalm 49:14-15). “For I know that 
my redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the latter 
day upon the earth: And though after my skin worms 
destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see God” (Job 
19: 25-26). 


The speaker’s “ecchoing Song” may not “long” 
reverberate in “marble Vaults” after death, but it does 
spread out in ripples of biblical associations, bringing 
to mind the fall of Babylon in Revelation 18:22-23: 
“And the voice of harpers, and musicians . . . shall be 
heard no more . . . and the voice of the bridegroom 
and of the bride shall be heard no more at all in thee”. 
“Virginity” reminds us that the theme of the poem is 
the relationship of chastity to the rewards of “Eternity”. 
Marvell can speak at the same time in double entendre 
while recalling Christian doctrine: 


And your quaint Honour turn to dust; 
And into ashes all my Lust. 

The Grave’s a fine and private place, 
But none I think do there embrace. 


“Quaint Honour” and “Lust” are used by the speaker as 
puns on the female and male sexual organs, while 
“embrace” alludes to sexual intercourse. We are, 
however, reminded that man was created out of dust 
and to dust he will return (Genesis 3:19). 


The imagery of eternal deserts is taken up in the “instant 
Fires” of stanza three, recalling the eternal fires of Hell. 
The poem now specifically focuses upon the soul in its 
moment of decision (“now . . . now. . . now’) It can 
give in to temptation, and spiritually die; or resist, and 
enjoy the promises of eternity. The pleasures of the 
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passing moment are pitted against faith in God’s 
providence and love. We are reminded of Augustine’s 
contrast between “now” and “there”, our world and 
Heaven. The choice is the essential drama of Marvell’s 
poetry and is an imitation of Christ’s temptation in the 
wilderness, itself a recapitulation both of Adam’s Fall, 
and of the testing of the faith of the Israelites during 
their wanderings on the way to the Promised Land. 


Now therefore, while the youthful hew 
Sits on thy skin like morning dew. 


We need not worry about whether Marvell originally 
wrote “glew” for “hew” or “dew’’.5 The speaker’s sense 
is that the youthful appearance of the lady is transitory 
and will eventually pass. While for the speaker this is a 
reason for enjoying the pleasures of life, the same 
observation could be used as a persuasion against plac- 
ing too much faith in present joys. Youth will pass, like 
the morning’s dew, flesh will die, but the soul is eternal. 
Man’s coat of skin is a result of the Fall (Genesis 3:21), 
in contrast to the immortal soul: 


And while thy willing Soul transpires 
At every pore with instant Fires. 


If the speaker tries to persuade the lady to see herself as 
“willing” to the point of perspiring with instant fires, 
we might instead see an allusion to the soul’s choice. 
Will is necessary for salvation. The soul, although 
clothed by the skin, is immortal. It aspires to Heaven, 
and not the eternal fires of Hell. 


Now let us sport us while we may; 
And now, like am’rous birds of prey, 
Rather at once our Time devour, 

Than languish in his slow-chapt pow’r. 


To sport like amorous birds of prey, and to devour time, 
conveys an impression of bestial sensuality. Intemper- 
ance dims the divine image within the soul and turns 
man into an animal. In Christian allegory those who are 
seduced by carnal pleasures are turned into beasts. For 
this reason the seven deadly sins are often portrayed as 
animals. Fhe violence of the speaker’s sentiment 
contrasts to the slow but steady fulfilment of the divine 
scheme alluded to earlier in the poem. One should help 
redeem the time, not devour it. The devouring jaws of 
time are death; to devour time would be to die. It is 
man’s duty to be patient and keep the time. Satan and 
Eve fall from wanting to be gods before their time. 
Macbeth falls into a course of evil by wanting to 
anticipate the time. In Ecclesiastes we are told: “To 
every thing there is a season, and a time to every 
purpose under the heaven” (3:1). The voyagers in Mar- 
vell’s Bermudas “kept the time”. The slowness of time, 
which the speaker in Marvell’s poem rejects, is the 
divine plan for man’s redemption, symbolised in the 
creation of the world and time. Augustine says: “The 
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princes of the former eat in the morning, before their 
hour, expecting not the true tnme of felicity, but hurry- 
ing unto the world’s delights headlong: but they of the 
city of Christ await their future beatitude with pa- 
tience”’.* 


Let us roll all our Strength, and all 

Our sweetness, up into one Ball: 

And tear our Pleasures with rough strife, 
Thorough the Iron gates of Life. 


The speaker is trying to persuade the lady to sexual 
intercourse. Strength and sweetness presumably refer to 
masculinity and femininity. Seventeenth century poets 
liked to imagine lovers as two hemispheres which make 
up a world; behind the image is that of Plato’s spherical 
lovers who are divided into halves (“sorted by pairs”) 
when they descend into the material world, the ball be- 
ing the symbol! of their original perfect unity. Here the 
ball is, ironically, the physical posture of the two people 
joined in sexual intercourse. The “rough strife” refers to 
the motions of love making, while the “gates of Life” 
include a passing allusion to the woman’s sexual organs. 
The plea to tear one’s pleasures through the gates of 
Life is thus an invitation to sexual ecstasy, and glances 
at the commonplace of the sexual climax as a form of 
“dying”. 


If, however, we read the poem with an awareness of 
ironies, we notice that the sexual description includes 
resonances which undermine the sexual plea. The 
woman’s “gates” are not merely those of an enclosed 
city or fortress of conventional fove poetry; they are the 
“gates of Life”. To the speaker life is sensation; but we 
have been made conscious of the lady’s soul and her 
Spiritual life. The iron gates carry associations both 
with life and death. Spenser writes of “the seuen fold 
yron gates of grislie Hell’.” In Dante’s Inferno (Canto 
Eight) the iron gates of the City of Dis are the entrance 
from sins of incontinence to those of violence and fraud. 
It was believed that in the time between Christ’s death 
and Resurrection He descended into the underworid to 
free the souls of the dead; in iconography this is 
represented as tearing off the iron gates of Hell. David, 
and all Christians, praise “thou that liftest me up from 
the gates of death” (Psalm 9:13); and petition “Open to 
me the gates of righteousness” (Psalm 118:19). In typol- 
ogy Samson, a prisoner in Gaza, bursting the doors off 
their hinges (“ali our Strength . . . and tear. . . with 
rough strife . . . Iron gates’’) is a figure for the fall of 
the gates of Hel! before Christ, and shadows Christ's 
vanquishing of death, symbolised by the broken doors 
of the sepulchre.’ 


If the iron gates of life, through which the lady is 
enjoined to tear her pleasure, allude to her sexual 
organs, the resulting sexual ecstasy or “death” would 
damage her hopes to enjoy eternal life after death, as 
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her mind would be on carnal pleasures instead of Christ 
and eternity. Christians are enjoined to be virgins, who 
shun the temptations of the world, and to imitate the 
purity of Christ and the Virgin Mary. In Christian 
symbolism the Virgin Mary, as mother of the Redeemer, 
is the gate of life, the gate through which Heaven is 
entered.® That Marvell was aware of such symbolism is 
shown by Stanza XIII of “Upon Appleton House,” 
where similar imagery of gates and bars is used; gates 
and bars protect the nun’s cloister, which in Stanza XTV 
is associated with the enclosed garden of Canticles 4:12. 


Thus, though we cannot make our Sun 
Stand still, yet we will make him run. 


Joshua made the sun stand still (Joshua 10:12-13) dur- 
ing his conquest of the Holy Land. Joshua is the suc- 
cessor of Moses who finally leads the Israelites to the 
Promised Land. He is therefore a type of the Messiah, 
who fulfills the promises made to the Israelites. The 
conquest of the Promised Land corresponds to Christ’s 
victory over death and Hell. Crossing the Jordan is 
linked in typology and iconography with Christ’s free- 
ing the damned imprisoned behind the gates of Hell. 
One should cross the Jordan and hasten towards a new 
life in Christ, overthrowing Jericho, one’s former way 
of life. 


If the speaker cannot make the sun stand still, he claims 
he can “make him run”. Psalm 19, which praises God 
for His creation, providence and Holy Scripture, begins: 
“The heavens declare the glory of God; and the firma- 
ment sheweth his handywork”; and continues “Their 
line is gone out through all the earth, and their words to 
the end of the world. In them hath he set a tabernacle 
for the sun, Which is as a bridegroom coming out of his 
chamber, and rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race” 
(Psalm 19:4-5). The creation is a sign of Christ and His 
prophets and an example to the soul. In “The Nymph 
complaining for the death of her Faun,” the Faun 
with “grace”, “oft would chalienge me the Race”. Paul 
says “let us run with patience the race that is set before 
us, Looking unto Jesus the author and finisher of our 
faith” (Hebrews 12:1-2). Canticles 8:14 is allegorised as 
referring to the Second Coming: “Make haste, my 
beloved”. 


It is not accidental that “To his Coy Mistress” is 
printed in the first edition of Marvell’s poems shortly 
after “The Nymph complaining for the death of her 
Faun,” a poem recalling the life and death of Christ, 
and before “The Unfortunate Lover,” a poem treating 
of the Incarnation and Crucifixion. “To his Coy Mis- 
tress” ironically treats of erotic Jove in a manner which 
also recalls, for purposes of contrast, the Virgin Mary 
and the Incarnation. In Christian tradition Mary is a 
modest “Lady”, to whom are often applied the Canticle- 
like praises of the beginning of the poem. Such phrases 
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as “That long preserv’d Virginity” and “the youthful 
hew / Sits on thy Skin like morning dew” are applicable 
to her. (The iatter phrase might be based on Canticles 
6:10, where the Virgin and early Church are supposedly 
allegorised as the dawn or “morning”.”) At the An- 
nunciation she is a modest but willing soul. Commenta- 
tors said that she was naturally modest when spoken to 
by the Angel Gabriel, but commentators also said that 
like the bride in Canticles she burned with the desire to 
be united with Divine Love. She is a closed portal or 
gate. Throughout the last stanza of the poem the 
Incarnation is brought to mind. Gabriel, the angel of the 
Annunciation, supposedly, according to some philolo- 
gists, meant “strength of God”." The Virgin is all sweet- 
ness. Thus strength combines with sweetness to produce 
a son! 


Is there a son? Some critics have had the impression 
that “our Sun” refers to a child which will result from 
the proposed union. Their impressionistic reading is, I 
feel, confirmed by the fact that Psalm 19 is a well- 
known prophecy of the Incarnation. The difference 
between Marvell’s poem and the Annunciation is, of 
course, that an amorous bird of prey has replaced the 
dove as a dominant symbol. (Is there a pun on “pray’’?) 
The conception of the child has been by “rough strife”, 
whereas Christ came “into the world so, without doing 
violence to the virginal and pure body of his mother; 
that he did also leave her virginity entire, to be as a 
seal, that none might open the gate of that sanctuary”.” 
Jeremy Taylor’s “Considerations upon the Birth of our 
Biessed Saviour Jesus” include comments on time 
which seem appropriate to quote here: 


yet he did not prevent the period of nature, nor break 
the laws of the womb, and antedate his own sanctions, 
which he had established for ever. He stayed nine 
months, and then brake forth “as a giant joyful to run 
his course.” For premature and hasty actions, and such 
counsels, as know not how to expect the times ap- 
pointed in God's decree, are like hasty fruit, or a young 
person snatched away in his florid age, sad and 
untimely. He that hastens to enjoy his wish before the 
time, raises his own expectation and yet makes it 
unpleasant by impatience, and loseth the pleasure of 
the fruition when it comes, because he hath made his 
desires bigger than the thing can satisfy. He that must 
eat an hour before his time, gives probation of his 
intemperance or his weakness; and if we dare not trust 
God with the circumstance of the event, and stay his 
leisure, either we disrepute the infinity of his wisdom, 
or give clear demonstration of our own vanity. 


As with many of Marvell’s poems, “To his Coy Mis- 
tress” combines allegory with contemplation. To speak 
of the poem as related to contemplation may at first 
seem surprising, but reflexion on the matter will reveal 
a double pattern of contemplation. The speaker begins 
by meditating on the mutable world, progresses to 
thoughts of death, and concludes by pleading for a life 
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of sexual union and ecstasy. The progress of his feeling 
is a pardoy of, and thus recalls, true contemplation 
upon the world, time, death, eternity, and communion 
with God. We might see the “one Ball” as an ironic 
parallel to the contracting of the mind within itself, in 
contemplation, to find the divine image: “in its pure and 
circling thoughts, express / The greater Heaven in an 
Heaven less”. My view that the speaker's invitation to 
sexual ecstasy is an inversion of contemplative mystical 
communion can perhaps be best illustrated by a quota- 
tion from Francis de Sales, where we find bestiality and 
spirituality treated as contrary states of ecstasy resulting 
from the choice made by the “willing Soul”: 


The philosophers of old knew two kinds of ecstasy: 
one lifting us above ourselves, the other dragging us 
below ourselves. They seemed to imply, those writers, 
that man is some sort of middle being—through his 
intellectual ability sharing the nature of angels, through 
his senses the nature of animals. Yet, by his way of 
life, by taking constant care, he can emancipate himself 
from that middle state. He can ascend to the spiritual 
world of the intellect, and become like the angels; or 
he can descend to the world of the senses, and become 
like the beasts. Whichever way he takes, he experi- 
ences an ecstasy—a going out of himself."’ 


It is an appropriate irony that “To his Coy Mistress” 
should end with an allusion affirming divine providence, 
when the speaker has tried to deny any meaning beyond 
present sensations. The temptation offered by the 
speaker is not only sexual, but also a denial of divine 
purpose. The lady addressed in the poem is being tested 
like Eve by the serpent, Christ by Satan, or any human 
soul by the temptations of the world. The fine articulate 
logic of the speaker is Satanic, having as its aim cor- 
ruption of innocence which it tries to degrade to bestial- 
ity. Throughout the poem, however, Christian symbols 
and biblical allusions provide a proper perspective on 
the temptation that is offered. 


“To his Coy Mistress” rather than being unusual among 
Marvell’s poems, is in fact typical in its essential vi- 
sion. It is also typical of Marvell’s wit and sophistica- 
tion that he should write one of the greatest love lyrics 
in English poetry and that the poem should allude to 
the strongest possible Christian arguments against 
sexual indulgence. It is typical of Marvell that he should 
create the persona of the speaker in “To his Coy 
Mistress” as a means of introducing a double conscious- 
ness into his poem. The speaker is the most intelligent 
and articulate of Cavalier poets, and all the while we 
are conscious of the spiritual significance of the tempta- 
tions that he offers. Only a great writer could top 
centuries of carpe diem poetry in poise and persuasive- 
ness while undermining the entire structure of the poem 
with irony. Such a complexity of literary effect is the 
fruition of the allegorical imagination, with its ability to 
see analogies, to perceive meanings which run contrary 
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to literal statements, to recognise biblical allusions and 
what they traditionally signify, to understand symbols 
in all their aspects and therefore to focus upon single 
words as being meaningful in themselves. The allegori- 
cal imagination provides Marvell with the essential 
materials which his poems express. 


Notes 


1. Saint Augustine, On Christian Doctrine, trans. D. 
W. Robertson, Jr. (Indianapolis: Library of Liberal 
Arts, 1958), pp. 103-104. 


2. Paradise Lost, Book XII, lines 553-556, 


3. Stanley Stewart shows how much “To his Coy 
Mistress” reflects Christian literature on the need 
to use this life as a preparation for death and final 
judgment. Stewart, however, sees the Christian 
doctrine as parodied, and reads the poem as mak- 
ing a case for the primacy of the body. Stanley 
Stewart, “Marvell and the Ars Moriendi’, 
Seventeenth-Century Imagery, ed. Earl Miner 
(University of California Press, 1971), pp. 133- 
150. 


4. Commenting upon the tension between religious 
and secular usage of words in medieval Latin 
literature, Wilhelm says that “iamiam or the 
alternate word nunc . . . is interesting. Albertus 
Magnus pronounced the final judgment upon such 
seemingly innocent adverbs when he called the 
inferior, fleeting, illusory goods of this world bona 
et nunc, “goods for here and now’.” James J. Wil- 
helm, The Cruelest Month (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1965), pp. 108-109. 


5. The rhyme words of lines 33-34 present a textual 
problem. The Folio has “hew” and “glew”. The 
latter is usually amended to “dew”. The Bodleian 
copy (M.S. English poet d. 49} changes “hew” 
(line 33) to “glew” and “glew’ (line 34) to “dew”. 
While the Bodleian version is now commonly ac- 
cepted, it is probable that “hew” and “glew” are 
instances of Neo-Platonic jargon and that “hew” 
refers to the soul’s assumption of its mortal form. 
(See Spenser, The Faerie Queene, Book 3, Canto 
6, lines 33, 35, 38, and Amoretti, 79, 80.) Even 
“ewe” in the older sense of appearance would fit. 


6. Saint Augustine, The City of God, trans. John Hea- 
ley (London: Dent, 1967), Vol. II, pp. 174-175. 
Book XVII, Chapter XX. 


7. The Ruines of Time, line 372. See Matthew 16:18. 


8. As Samson bore the doors away, 
Christ’s hands, though nailed, wrought our salvation, 
And did unhinge that day. 


George Herbert, Sunday, lines 47-49. Christ’s vic- 
tory is prophesied in Isaiah 45:2. 


9. For Mary as “the gate of life” see The Ancrene Ri- 
wie, trans. M. B. Salu (London: Burns and Oates, 
1955), p. 17; Stephen Manning, Wisdom and Num- 
ber (University of Nebraska Press, 1962), p. 87; 
and Saint Bonaventura, The Mirror of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary and The Psaityr of Our Lady, trans. 
Sr. Mary Emmanuel (St. Louis and London: B. 
Herder, 1932), p. 228. 


10. It would not affect my interpretation if “glew” is 
the correct reading. Hirn, however, shows that 
“dew” was often a symbol of the Incarnation. Yrjé 
Hirn, The Sacred Shrine: A Study of the Poetry 
and Art of the Catholic Church (London: Mac- 
millan, 1912), p. 363. Also see the conclusion of 
Marvell’s On a Drop of Dew. 


11. See Hirn, op.cit., p. 293. 


12. The Whole Works of the Right Rev. Jeremy Taylor, 
Vol. I (London, 1839), The Life of Our Blessed 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, p. 21, 


13. Ibid., p. 23. 
14. On a Drop of Dew, lines 25-26. 


15. Samt Francis de Sales, The Love of God, trans. 
Vincent Kerns (London: Burns and Oates, 1962), 
Book I, Chapter X, p. 26. For contemplation as a 
kind of death, see John Donne’s Sermons on the 
Psalms and Gospels, ed. Evelyn M. Simpson 
(University of California Press, 1963), pp. 42-44. 


French Fogle (essay date 1977) 


SOURCE: Fogle, French. “Marvell’s ‘Tough 
Reasonableness’ and The Coy Mistress.” In Tercentenary 
Essays in Honer of Andrew Marvell, edited by Kenneth 
Friedenriech, pp. 121-39. Hamden, Conn.: Archon 
Books, 1977, 


[in the following essay, Fogle examines twentieth- 
century criticism of “To His Coy Mistress,” suggesting 
that modern critical approaches have contributed to a 
greater understanding of the work and of Marvell’s 
poetry in general.) 


In the three hundred years since Andrew Marvell’s death 
he has been many different things to different genera- 
tions of critics. From primary renown during the late 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries as uncorrupted 
Parliamentarian and patriot, satirist and wit, he emerged 
only slowly to his present standing as preeminently a 
poet. In this essay I shall not try to cover the whole 
range of responses to Marveil’s poetry. My purpose is 
by focusing attention on recent critical estimates of “To 
his Coy Mistress,” that touchstone of Marvell’s poetry, 
to suggest something not only about the Marvellian 
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qualities and profundities that have become increasingly 
evident to critics but also about the extent to which 
learned and sophisticated critical approaches have 
helped (or hindered) an understanding of the subtle 
mind and variable sensibilities that inform Marvell’s 


poetry. 


Twentieth-century critics have attended to what might 
be called “interior” qualities of the poetry—the interac- 
tion of metaphor and image, the intellectual tone, the 
exploitation of traditional modes and ideas for Mar- 
vell’s unique poetic purposes. It should not be surpris- 
ing that this shift in critical attention from the 
nineteenth-century emphasis on lyric grace, love of 
nature, and the witty play of language seems to have 
come about largely through the combined efforts of Sir 
Herbert Grierson and T. S. Eliot, who changed our criti- 
cal attitudes toward more than one area of seventeenth- 
century poetry. In his influential Metaphysical Lyrics 
and Poems of the Seventeenth Century (1921), Grierson 
cites Marvell as the strongest personality among the 
disciples of Donne and the Metaphysicals: 


“.,. his [Marveil’s] few love poems and his few 
devotional pieces are perfect exponents of all the 
‘metaphysical’ qualities—passionate, paradoxical argu- 
ment, touched with humour and learned imagery 
[quotes “As lines, so loves . . . can never meet” from 
the “Definition”] and above all the sudden soar of pas- 
sion in bold and felicitous image, in clangorous lines 
[quotes “But at my back . . . there embrace” from the 
“Coy Mistress”). These lines seem to me the very roof 
and crown of the metaphysical love lyric, at once 
fantastic and passionate. Donne is weightier, more 
complex, more suggestive of subtle and profound 
reaches of feeling, but he has not one single passage of 
the same tength chat combines ail the distinctive quali- 
ties of the kind, in thought, in phrasing, in feeling, in 
music.” 


(Introduction, p. xxxviii} 


Though this criticism may not attain the specificity of 
recent comment on the poetry, it is primarily concerned 
with the inner qualities which have become recognized 
as the hallmarks of Marveil’s sensibility and technical 
mastery of his poetic art. Grierson suggests levels of 
meaning and resonances which had escaped earlier crit- 
ics. 


The seminal essay by T. S. Eliot in 1921 must be 
familiar to all critics of Marvell, but it might be well to 
remind ourselves of some of Eliot’s major points which 
have been such powerful stimulants to later criticism. It 
will be remembered that in trying to define the quality 
that distinguishes Marvell at his best Eliot speaks of “a 
literary rather than a personal quality; or, more truly, 
that it is a quality of a civilization, of a traditional habit 
of life,” and he further suggests that “Marvell’s best 
verse is the product of European, that is to say, Latin, 
culture.” He sees this elusive quality as one of the chief 
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distinctions between the intense individuality of Donne, 
for instance, and the intellectual poise and detachment, 
the teasing elusiveness and ambivalence notable in Mar- 
vell’s greatest poems. The very comprehensiveness of 
Eliot’s formulation did not satisfy the critical thirst for 
greater precision, but its essential justness has encour- 
aged attempts to recover the essentials of that European 
culture which shaped and tempered the mind of Mar- 
vell—not always with illuminating results, to be sure, 
but on the whole promoting our understanding of the 
complexities of Marvell’s intellectual and cultural 
heritage. 


Eliot singles out wit and magniloquence as the two 
dominant qualities of the high style developed from 
Marlowe through Jonson and passed on to the poets of 
the later seventeenth century. His definitions of the 
terms are familiar: wit as “a tough reasonableness 
beneath the slight lyric grace”; and magniloquence as 
“the deliberate exploitation of the possibilities of 
magnificence in language.” In employing these devices 
of art and thought, Marvell is seen as “more a man of 
the century than a Puritan,” as a poet speaking “with 
the voice of his literary age” more clearly than does 
Milton. In the remainder of his essay, Eliot does not 
develop the idea of magniloquence as it applies to Mar- 
vell (one might suggest that Marvell’s use of language 
is magnificent rather than magniloquent), but in his at- 
tempt to delineate more precisely than ever before the 
wit that informs Marveil’s art, he resorts to pointing out 
what is not characteristic of that wit: “. . . we can say 
that wit is not erudition; it is sometimes stifled by erudi- 
tion, as in much of Milton. It is not cynicism, though it 
has a kind of toughness which may be confused with 
cynicism by the tender-minded. It is confused with 
erudition because it belongs to an educated mind, rich 
in generations of experience; and it is confused with 
cynicism because it implies a constant inspection and 
criticism of experience. It involves, probably, a recogni- 
tion, implicit in the expression of every experience, of 
other kinds of experience which are possible, which we 
find as clearly in the greatest as in poets like Marvell.” 
But even with this set of critical distinctions, Eliot is 
aware, with an honesty not always displayed by 
subsequent critics, that Marvell may weil have eluded 
him. He confesses, “The quality which Marvell had, 
this modest and certainly impersonal virtue—whether 
we call it wit or reason, or even urbanity—we have 
patenily failed to define. By whatever name we call it, 
and however we define that name, it is something pre- 
cious and needed and apparently extinct; it is what 
should preserve the reputation of Marvell.” Perhaps, 
like later critics, Eliot was trying to define the indefin- 
able, but despite his confessed failure he at least staked 
out the grounds on which later critical effort would be 
expended. 
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In applying his critical analyses to the “Coy Mistress” 
Eliot makes a number of telling points which may be 
briefly summarized here. He finds the “voice” of the 
poem to be that of the literary age out of which it came, 
reflecting a broad literary culture rather than a set of 
personal responses to experience. He defines the theme 
as “one of the great traditional commonplaces of 
European literature,” the theme of carpe diem, common 
to such lyrics as “o mistress mine,” “Gather ye 
rosebuds,” and “Go, lovely rose,” but he characterizes 
Marvell’s treatment of the theme as marked by the “sav- 
age austerity of Lucretius and the intense levity of Cat- 
ullus.” The real distinction in Marvell’s handling of the 
theme lies in the wit whereby he invents and orders the 
images, the high speed and concentration of the images 
magnifying the pleasing fancy with which the poem 
opens and leading to the astonishment of “Vaster than 
Empires, and more slow.” With the opening of the 
second verse paragraph (“But at my back. . . vast 
Eternity,” ll. 21-24), Eliot finds “that surprise which has 
been one of the most important means of poetic effect 
since Homer.” A whole civilization, he says, resides in 
the lines, and he quotes from Horace and Catullus in 
support. The Donnean touch of “. . . then Worms shall 
try . . . do there embrace” (1. 27-32), he thinks might 
have been the ending point for a modern poet, but the 
“syllogistic relation” which exists among the three 
strophes calls for the conclusion, “Let us roll all. . . 
Iron gates of Life” (11. 41-44). The wit which dominates 
the poem; which “is not only combined with, but fused 
into, the imagination”; which controls “this alliance of 
levity and seriousness”; which provides “structural 
decoration of a serious idea,” is the same wit that can 
be found in Catullus, Ovid, and Propertius, in Gautier, 
Baudelaire, and Laforgue, “a quality of a sophisticated 
literature.” 


But for all of Eliot’s acute and sensitive insights into 
the ways by which Marvell develops his theme and the 
way wit manipulates imagery in the poem, later critics 
have not been content to accept “pleasing,” “surprise,” 
and “astonishment” as descriptive of what the poem has 
done to them—or what it did, apparently, to Eliot. They 
have exerted more particular pressures on the poem—on 
its structure, its images, its language, its literary 
background—in order to clarify the question of why the 
poem acts as it does on readers. Using the points raised 
by Eliot as centers of inquiry, it might be of some inter- 
est to examine random samples of recent criticism to 
explore what expanded “meaning” the poem has 
acquired, and the merits of today’s varied critical ap- 
proaches to the “Coy Mistress.” In view of the amaz- 
ing variety, contradictoriness, and partiality of recent 
interpretations of the poem, one has some sympathy for 
the impression of the late Pierre Legouis that the greater 
the recent efforts to explicate the “Coy Mistress,” 
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especially the last six lines, the less he understood them,” 
but one should not allow despair to cloud one’s vision 
of critical effort. 


On the matter of the theme of the poem there has been 
general, even monotonous, agreement. Apparently work- 
ing on the assumption that every carpe diem poem must 
finally propose seduction as a defiant gesture against, or 
a witty evasion of, the threat of time and death, the 
great majority of critics have accepted the “Coy Mis- 
tress” as conforming to the expected pattern. Eliot 
himself seems to have viewed the conclusion of the 
poem as a reflection of the Catullian model, although 
he never faced squarely the implications of the violent 
imagery in the third verse paragraph. No critic before 
Eliot that I have discovered even faintly suggested that 
the outcome of Marvell’s poem was anything other than 
the traditional invitation to sexual indulgence as a form 
of insurance against the uncertainties of life. Nineteenth- 
century critics may have been embarrassed by the stark 
realism of the scene in the marble vault and the naked 
appetites suggested in the third paragraph, but none, so 
far as I know, doubted that the poet’s purpose was 
anything other than momentary pleasure in despite of 
the sterile deserts of eternity that lay ahead. Critics of 
the twentieth century seem to have been, by and large, 
dominated by the idea that (a) the resolution of a carpe 
diem poem is always seduction; (b) the “Coy Mistress” 
is a carpe diem poem; ergo, (c) the resolution of the 
“Coy Mistress” is necessarily seduction. In a sense the 
convention has been allowed to determine the “theme” 
of the poem. It may not be necessary to document in 
detail the prevailing interpretations of the poem, but 
some examples of recent summaries of what the poet is 
saying in the “Coy Mistress” may be helpful in 
considering the extent to which Marvell was the servant 
of convention, and the extent to which critics have al- 
lowed the convention to sway their judgments of the 
poem. 


In an essay in The New Statesman, 2 April 1921, Des- 
mond MacCarthy, commenting on the tercentenary 
celebrations of Marvell’s birth, noted with some surprise 
that Mr. Gosse, in the Sunday Times, and Mr. Squire, in 
the Observer, had not even mentioned “Marvell's best 
and most surprising poem”—the “Coy Mistress.” At- 
tempting to make up for the neglect, he makes a claim 
for the poem as “one of the best passion poems in the 
language.” After the “playful and enormous hyperboles” 
of the first verse paragraph, he detects the threat of pas- 
sion in the second, and that passion combined with “a 
kind of anger” in the third, the whole accumulation of 
feeling culminating in the “crash” of the final couplet, 
like the crash of a black “mounting wave.” MacCarthy 
is imprecise in stating what the passion and anger are 
directed toward or against—the coyness of the lady? or 
the threat of time? or the immanence of death?—but 
one can only assume that he accepts carpe diem as the 
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admonition of the poem. At any rate he detects an 
intensity of passion which is outside the range of the 
usual seduction poem. 


In the volume of Tercentenary Tributes of 1922, contain- 
ing the famous Eliot essay, H. J. Massingham notes as a 
particular poetic mark of Marvell his “mannerliness, 
now tender, now playful, now ironical, now gallant, 
now reflective,” all combined in a special way in the 
“Coy Mistress.” It is more than “witty delicacy,” more 
than elegance or grace or comeliness; it has “an 
imaginative gravity, which brings news and sound of 
the eternal concords.” But Marvell, he says, is “a poet 
of little passion,” even though he has a “sudden wild- 
ness in him,” as demonstrated in the final lines of the 
“Coy Mistress.” Again, one is uncertain as to what the 
“imaginative gravity,” and the “sudden wildness” have 
to do with the statement of the poem, but one supposes 
that they apply in some fashion to the traditional “invita- 
tion” the poem presents. The “sudden wildness” that 
Massingham notes at the close of the poem contrasts 
strangely with the gradually mounting passion and anger 
marked by MacCarthy in the development of the argu- 
ment. 


Victoria Sackville-West brings the sensibilities of a poet 
to her commentary on Marvell.’ She regards the “Coy 
Mistress” as “the peak of Marvell’s achievement” (p. 
17), as a complete success, so successful in fact that it 
has made us “covetously demand from Marvell more 
than he was ever temperamentally fitted to give” (p. 
63). She feels that “Marvell seldom strikes the more 
resonant chord” (p. 60) of truly great poetry, but the 
central section of the ““Coy Mistress” represents one of 
the times he does. Into the forty-six short lines of the 
whole poem “are crowded, but without any jostling or 
confusion, the maximum number of ideas and im- 
ages. . . . The whole poem is as tight and hard as a 
knot; yet as spilling and voluptuous as a horn of plenty” 
(p. 52). But she provides little light on just what the 
ideas are and what the images convey when she comes 
to summarize the poem’s statement: 


The urgency of passion is its theme, expounded in 
language which moves from an apparently extravagant 
frivolity to an intense and menacing seriousness; then 
swings back to the human plea again, still decoratively 
presented, but sobered now and dignified by the reflec- 
tions on mortality which have intervened. It is, in fact, 
as nicely constructed as a geometrical problem in two 
propositions and a solution. “Had we the whole of time 
before us, we might dally ingeniously and with grace; 
but life is short, and the grave will divide us eternally; 
therefore let us make the most of the moment while we 
can.” 


This is the familiar theme, the familiar solution which 
nearly all critics have found in all poems of the genre. 
If the third paragraph of the poem represents “the hu- 
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man plea,” “decoratively presented,” sobered and digni- 
fied by thoughts of mortality, it is difficult to explain 
the imagery of those tortured lines. One is inclined to 
ask just which passion is urgent in the poem—sexual 
merely? or intellectual? or the passionate questioning of 
passion itself as satisfying resolution? Her statement 
opens up more problems than it solves. 


In their searching, if occasionally opaque, study of Mar- 
vell, M. C. Bradbrook and M. G. Lloyd Thomas 
acknowledge the presence of the carpe diem theme in 
the “Coy Mistress,” but they elevate it to a quasi- 
philosophical or metaphysical level.‘ From the playful 
first section of the poem, in which “the whole macro- 
cosm is seen in Metamorphosis” and “time’s changes 
are jested with,” they see the poet moving in the second 
paragraph to the concept of eternity, in which “Metamor- 
phosis is accepted in its keenest implications”, as in 
lines 27-29, “then Worms . . . to dust.” The knowledge 
and assurance that come from acceptance, they suggest, 
is able to turn the present moment into an eternity. Just 
how this happens, or how ¢his eternity differs from the 
terrifying “Desarts” of line 24, is not made clear. In the 
final paragraph, the “Ball” into which the lovers roll all 
their strength and sweetness is seen as “the commonest 
symbol of Eternity,” which should make us aware that 
“this is no simple doctrine of carpe diem’ (as indeed it 
isn’t), but a metaphysical statement of the way in which 
the “am’rous birds of prey” don’t just make the most of 
time but conquer it (not each other). It is suggested that 
both past and future have been concentrated in the 
present moment, and the paradox of the final two lines 
“suggests that though the lovers cannot control Time, 
yet @ fortiori it is their energy alone that supplies the 
motive power of existence whereby Time is created.” 
The lovers are not mere Joshuas, but gods. And the 
whole poem demonstrates the power of love “concen- 
trated into a moment, the instant of creative strife in 
which Time is devoured. . . .” This is an ingenious 
analysis, one that at least tries to account for Marvell’s 
disturbing variations from purely conventional carpe 
diem, but it still isn’t clear just how the power and 
energy of love can at once both create and devour time; 
nor is it easy to accept all that violent action in the 
third paragraph as “creative strife.” Again, it would 
seem that what must be the outcome of the carpe diem 
poem has been allowed to determine the resolution of 
the “Coy Mistress.” 


The past twenty-five years of Marvell criticism have 
not basically changed interpretations of the “Coy Mis- 
tress.”” Dennis Davison’ finds that in the poem “despite 
its urbane wit there is hidden. . . an essentially healthy 
plea, against the background of ‘vast Etemity,’ for the 
fulfillment of love as opposed to the ‘crime’ of fashion- 
able coyness. Love is not a matter of Court debauchery, 
or amorous escapism, or ‘Platonic’ masquerade, but the 
uniting of Sweetness and Strength in a defiant gesture 
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against Time.” In other words, Marvell accepts the 
conventional solution to the love-time problem. Geof- 
frey Walton® seems a bit uneasy about his interpretation 
of the poem. He is aware that the images and rhythms 
of the “Coy Mistress” “give a new urgency and serious- 
ness to the traditional theme,” and he senses the 
sardonic, ironic elements in the second stanza. In the 
final stanza, which “synthesizes all the varied shades of 
seriousness and gaiety in the poem,” he sees a contrast 
between the delicate beauty of the lady and the fierce 
struggle that follows. “In the third and fourth couplets 
‘carpe diem’ has become a fight to the death between 
wild bird and beast.” It is only by “muscular effort” that 
the lovers “fight themselves free of any hindrances, 
abstract or concrete, to the full enjoyment of their pas- 
sion. . . . Life is conquered, but the victory over time 
is more apparent than real. . . .” And he points out the 
“blatant false logic” in the final couplet. This would 
seem to be having it both ways. If carpe diem has 
become “a fight to the death,” how can there be “full 
enjoyment of their passion”? Walton’s uneasiness is 
evident in his judgment that “the victory over time is 
more apparent than real,” although in some mysterious 
way “Life is conquered.” He tries (unsuccessfully, it 
seems to me) to accommodate the traditional resolution 
of the love-time conflict with the difficulties Marvell 
throws in the way of accepting such a resolution. 


F. W. Bradbrook’ sees the main idea of the “Coy 
Mistress” as classical, almost a commonplace of love 
poetry, but in its details original, both witty and 
imaginative, the major effect gained by a combination 
of rhythm and ambiguity. In the middle section of the 
poem Marvell uses the ideas of desolation and death 
“as a means of frightening his mistress” into acceptance 
of the invitation to love in the final section. As Love 
tears its way, as it must, through the iron gates of “a 
humdrum passive life,” “Time and death .. . are 
conquered by love as they were conquered by nature in 
Marvell’s other great lyric, “The Garden.’” This is the 
conventional solution to the unconventional questions 
that Marvell poses through image and argument in the 
poem. J. B. Leishman,’ concerned primarily with 
comparisons between Donne’s and Marvell’s poetry, 
also sees the “Coy Mistress” as a variation on an 
ancient theme, the theme of carpe florem, “an es- 
sentially rhetorical theme,” in which the invitation is to 
“gather the Rose of love whilest yet is time.” He 
paraphrases the poem this way: “If we had infinite time, 
I should be happy to court you at leisure; But our life 
lasts only for a moment; Therefore, in order to live, we 
must seize the moment as it flies.” This admittedly is an 
oversimplification of Leishman’s analysis of the poem, 
but it is his own. It would appear that the weight of 
tradition was allowed to suppress certain implications 
of Marvell’s play of image and use of irony in the poem. 
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Harold E. Toliver’ is aware of tradition, of course, but 
he is also aware of the ways in which Marvell adapted 
tradition to poetic statement in his own time. There is 
obvious conflict between the Catullian urgency toward 
the joys of the moment and Marvell’s Christian Pla- 
tonist impulsion to see things in the light of eternity. 
Eternity may not be as intimidating to a convinced Pla- 
tonist as it is to a lover trapped in time, but in this 
poem, as Toliver sees it, Marvell deliberately denies 
himself the “aid of the Platonist’s cosmic order” and 
Stresses instead the force of time as an element in that 
“residual stubbornness of nature that Marvell insisted 
upon making an essential part of poetry” (p. 8). And so 
it is that in the “Coy Mistress” the “passive victim of 
time” is forced to “tear pleasure with rough strife and 
make the sun ‘run’ (p. 10). The speaker of the poem, 
caught between the pressures of time and the vast 
deserts of eternity, “has no place to retreat to” except 
the dubious consolation that he and his mistress “can 
make the sun run faster, though only thus to burn up 
more quickly” (p. 10). But with this resort to the 
traditional resolution of the Love-Time dilemma—the 
Satisfaction of passion—the result is “self-annihilation, 
a kind of symbolic suicide reversing the annihilation 
that’s made in the process of self-discovery” (p. 152). 
In effect, the “Coy Mistress” reverses the strategies of 
other poems in the Marvell canon and proposes “a nega- 
tion of Platonist assumptions: the lovers are to enter the 
stream of time, deny providential control of the cosmos, 
and turn the sun and the emotions loose” (p. 154), thus 
exposing the limits of the carpe diem resolution. The 
radical conflict that Toliver sees between the speaker's 
proposition and the poet’s values should alert us to the 
fact that “the poem's commitment to love is not unquali- 
fied,” that “the speaker’s come-live-with-me scherzo is 
interpenetrated with a dirge-like theme mixing a painful 
sense of loss with exuberance, disappointment with 
wit” (p. 156). 


This attempt to place the “Coy Mistress” in the context 
of larger philosophical concerns intimated in the total 
corpus of Marvell’s lyric poetry has been resisted by 
those critics who choose to see individual lyrics as 
reflections of different aspects of Marvell's poetic 
experience rather than as variations on a basic theme. 
Toliver himself appears to employ considerable ingenu- 
ity in making the “Coy Mistress” relate significantly to 
a supposed larger body of Marvellian “philosophy.” It 
might perhaps have been better to leave the poem to 
speak for itself on the carpe diem theme, and to admit, 
as Toliver does, that “the lines would appear to deny 
any kind of symbolic triumph. With as much pain as 
joy—and with a suggestion of frenzy—the lovers can 
only defeat time by hurrying toward death,” and that 
passion is only a “dissolution and tearing” (p. 157). To- 
liver also admits that the poem itself suggests that “the 
fierce common meeting place of willed passion” is a 
“limited accomplishment,” ail “that one can count on 
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here and now. There are no timeless places to withdraw 
to, no rebirth, no green thought [as in other poems], but 
the spirit, mistress willing, can create its own way of 
dying” (p. 161). But the question remains as to whether 
the “suggestion” of the “Coy Mistress” might better be 
seen as an answer to traditional carpe diem resolution, 
as a criticism of conventional flimsy defenses against 
the tyranny of time, than as a facet of Marvell's 
Christian Platonism. The powerful impact the poem has 
made on all sorts of critics would seem in large measure 
to depend on how Marvell, with the grace and poise of 
a skilled surgeon (and a touch of anesthetic), strips man 
of one of his most cherished poetic delusions—the 
power of passion to resolve the problems of time. 


To Pierre Legouis” the central theme of the “Coy 
Mistress” is that “tritest of all” themes, carpe diem, 
familiar enough in love poetry going back to ancient 
times. What distinguishes Marvell's handling of the 
theme is not the end toward which he moves, for that is 
seen as common to previous poets who had exploited 
the theme, but the manner he displays in achieving that 
goal. Legouis points to Marvell’s impetuosity, his 
headlong speed, his full-bloodedness and pride: “pos- 
sessed with a sensual frenzy heightened by his mistress’s 
coyness, he means to triumph over this female reluc- 
tance through the male vigour of his intellect” (p. 34). 
After the “somewhat précieux” language of the first 
section of the poem, Marvell dares in the second to face 
the grimmest features of death and the grave in lines 
which “suffice to settle contemporary doubts cast on the 
poet’s virility, and to prove that he was at least once in 
love—body and soul—with a real live mistress” (p. 34). 
The third section is seen as “defiant, headlong, and so 
to speak ravenous,” but it results in “vehement affirma- 
tion” of the traditional insistence that “therefore we 
must grasp the fleeting instant for love” (p. 64). Le- 
gouis openly confesses that in 1928, when his original 
study of Marvell appeared, he “could not unravel the 
metaphors entangled in the last six lines of ‘To his Coy 
Mistress’; they were to me as unanalysable as any 
cluster of images in Shakespeare, and no less powerful” 
(p. 70, n. 1). Modern attempts at explication had only 
made matters worse for him. Commentary on lines 
38-44 of the “Coy Mistress” in the third edition of 
Margoliouth’s Poems and Letters, revised by Legouis,” 
does not indicate any great clarification of the matter: 
“While the conclusion of the poem clearly aims at 
sexual consummation I see no evidence that the images 
are themselves sexual.” One can only wonder how the 
statement of this poem can be understood without more 
unraveling of those closing metaphors than Legouis, 
perhaps overmodestly, claims to have done, And in ac- 
cepting unquestioningly the aim of the poem as sexual 
consummation, without qualification, he would seem to 
have allowed the familiar voice of the tradition to speak 
for the poem itself. 
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John Press’s explication? of the “Coy Mistress” fol- 
lows the traditional line. To him it is a poem “which 
celebrates with passionate conviction the power and ar- 
dour of physical desire.” The lover’s final demand is 
for sexual consummation, “yet despite the uncompro- 
mising sexuality of the lines quoted above [“But at my 
back . . . there embrace”) and of the imagery in the 
poem’s concluding lines, Marvell has invested the old 
classical commonplace of carpe diem with an intensity 
and a nobility that seem to affirm the triumph of love 
over time, in the teeth of the evidence.” The intensity is 
certainly there, and the lines themselves are noble; the 
nature of the triumph is more questionable. 


In recent years four book-length studies of Marvell” 
have come up with interestingly divergent assessments 
of what the “Coy Mistress” says and does. In a study 
remarkable for its knowledge of the traditions in which 
Marvell worked and its sensitivity to the intricacies of 
Marveil’s manner and method, the late Professor Colie 
throws much light on the workings of Marvell’s mind 
and the manipulation of his art. His detached and quiz- 
zical attitudes toward his subjects, his adoption of 
widely varying personae in different poems, and his 
new uses of old forms and themes are seen as elements 
in his criticism, implied rather than stated, of the very 
genres and language he inherited. And she makes some 
telling points. But in the case of the “Coy Mistress,” 
“Marvell’s most remarkable poem of carpe diem’ (p. 
54), she appears to accept the ending of all poems in 
the tradition as necessarily the conclusion of Marvell's 
poem. In her view, the first section “prolongs fulfill- 
ment, stretches out the courtship to make more intense 
its short, powerful consummation” (pp. 54-55). The 
tomb scene in the second section is designed “to 
frighten the living lady into taking comfort in her 
lover’s arms,” and the whole poem “shows how to ac- 
complish a seduction, to pluck love’s day, made bright 
against the dark night of death” (p. 55). In this final 
section, which “bursts into life in a far franker sexual 
joy than is normally encountered in poems like these,” 
the poet “knows” that “Strength joined to sweetness can 
intensify life and for a little bring time’s passage under 
lovers’ personal control. This lover is utterly confident 
that he can make the love-experience mean much to his 
mistress” (p. 60). In view of the predatory and violent 
imagery of that final section one can only wonder 
whether the experience meant the same thing to the 
mistress as it appears to have meant to the critic, who 
never faces the possibility that in this poem as in others 
Marvel] may be offering criticism of the very genre he 
is employing rather than merely effecting a seduction. 


Ann E, Berthoff sets herself the twin problem of defin- 
ing “the thematic unity of Marvell’s poetry” and of 
defining “the limits by which interpretations of the 
metaphors should be guided” (p. x). She finds the unity 
in the “master theme of the soul’s response to temporal- 
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ity” (p. x), in the idea “that the absolute disparity of 
heaven and earth is mediated by the soul, that the 
separation of the realms of grace and nature, the 
discontinuity of time and eternity creates an opposition 
which the soul can resolutely seize upon, mitigating the 
terrible force of time through love, heroic action, and 
contemplation” (pp. 5-6). And so it is that she hears not 
many voices but only the voice of the Resolved Soul 
speaking out of Marvell’s poems. In the “Coy Mis- 
tress,” “The lover who declares that they must ‘tear’ 
their ‘Pleasures . . . Through the Iron gates of life’ is 
as clear-sighted as the ‘Resolved Soul’ in rejecting the 
feathery ease offered by “Created Pleasure.’ He labors 
under no delusions whatsoever and he offers no 
blandishments. The ‘rough strife’ promised is a neces- 
sary concomitant of earthly love, but by it are to be 
won those sweet pleasures which are the lovers’ 
triumph” (p. 112). But if this is the Resolved Soul 
speaking in the guise of lover, it is somewhat surprising 
to find him accepting carnal pleasure (love isn’t even 
mentioned in the last two sections of the poem) as any 
sort of meaningful answer to “the terrible force of time,” 
even within a carpe diem poem. Would it not be more 
reasonable for him to reject this created pleasure as he 
had others on other occasions? And if he were all that 
“clear-sighted,” would he be able to view the violent 
activities (sporting, devouring, rolling, tearing) of this 
concluding section as “sweet,” or as any sort of real 
“triumph” over menacing time? Marvell invites such 
questions. 


The unity Donald M. Friedman finds in Marveli’s poetry 
is that of “pastoral vision, considered as one of the 
major ways of literary thinking that the European mind 
has found and followed” (p. 4). He does not limit 
“pastoral” to the received definitions of style, diction, 
subject, etc., but regards it “as a mode, literally as a 
way of interpreting experience, a measure of ordering 
that experience and giving it conspicuous artistic form” 
(p. 7). Marvell’s range of subject matter goes beyond 
that usually allowed in pastoral, his lyrics being 
“scrupulous contemplations of the relationships between 
man and nature, between soul and body, between mind 
and matter, between the knower and the known” (p. 
13), in a world of men enfeebled by the fall of Adam. 
Friedman finds that for the most part “the poems 
examine without judging, weigh without deciding; 
above all, they present the consequences of the Fall 
through tropes and subjects that embody those conse- 
quences in the most expressive and compelling way— 
through pastoral” (p. 14), But the “pastoral vision” does 
not seem to have been much help in cutting through the 
ambiguities of the final section of the “Coy Mistress.” 
Friedman suggests that the last lines refer to more than 
an act of sex, and that “Perhaps the point is that when 
passion reaches its perfect state and renders Time 
powerless, the way that normally leads to death opens 
up unimaginable prospects of life—life lived so 
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intensely in the moment that it seems to subsume 
eternity itself within a point of time” (p. 187; my 
italics}. Although passion cannot conquer time or 
eternity, “it can create a world of its own where passion 
is the only sovereign force.” The decline of the lovers 
seems to be arrested “by the timeless perfection of their 
union.” And “the poem has sought a way to find more 
world and time than either the World or Time will 
provide for the consummation of love, and the answer 
has been found in consummation itself,” but on the 
other hand the poet has attempted “to transcend the 
limits of life in the flesh by seeking the perfection of 
passion in abstract concepts” (p. 187). Friedman admits 
that this kind of answer is unusual in Marvell's poetry, 
but he sticks to it, in part, one suspects, because the 
tradition calls for consummation as an end to the 
strategy of the persuasion poem. 


Lawrence W. Hyman has the temerity to depart from 
conventional interpretations of the “Coy Mistress.” He 
cites as a pervasive theme in Marvell’s poetry the 
distrust of passion, the fear of sexuality as a destroyer 
of the innocence which is essential to love. He sees the 
“Coy Mistress” as Marvell's exploration of the ques- 
tion of whether “a pure love can be attained by the 
body as well as by the ‘extended Soul’ [of “The Defini- 
tion”]” (p. 59). But such a possibility, presented wittily 
in the first section of the poem, is shattered in the 
second by grim reminders of what time does to “the 
physical aspects of love” (p. 61). With the ideal desires 
of the first section denied by the brutal realities of the 
world of time in the second, a new question arises for 
Hyman: why is the poet “so insistent, in the final sec- 
tion, on a physical union?” (p. 61}, when that would 
only seem to hasten the lovers toward their own destruc- 
tion. By identifying the “Ball,” into which the lovers 
have rolled their strength and sweetness, with their 
“Sun,” Hyman is confronted with a new question: “why 
should ‘our Sun... run’?” (p. 62). The answer: 
because it brings about a union of the lovers. But what 
a dusty answer, for “The intensity of the physical union 
. . . leads to death—in both senses of the word,” and 
“The syntax of the lines indicate [sic] that the ‘Strength’ 
and ‘sweetness’ of the lovers is not intensified by the 
physical union but destroyed. And the imagery. . . 
also suggests that the ecstasy which leads the lovers out 
of this world. . . leads them into death” (p. 62). The 
concluding section is therefore not a solution to the 
alternatives presented in the first two, but in some 
mysterious way it is “a genuine resolution because it 
neither ignores the conditions of existence nor does it 
succumb to them. . .” (p. 63). One may experience 
some difficulty in following Hyman’s logic, but at least 
he has taken into full account the possibility that the 
“Coy Mistress” confronts us with death rather than life 
as the outcome of passion’s attempt to thwart time. 
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The deluge of critical articles dealing with the “Coy 
Mistress” cannot be dealt with adequately here, but 
some trends and varying viewpoints can be indicated.” 
The chief impression one gets is that increasing pres- 
sure is being brought to bear on specific elements in the 
poem as keys to an understanding of what the poem is 
all about. Discussion of the meaning of “vegetable 
Love,” begun years ago by Bradbrook and Thomas, 
continues without consensus. From the relatively mod- 
est original suggestion that the term has to do with the 
lowest of the three levels of the soul, the vegetable, 
which is the principle of generation and corruption, of 
augmentation and decay, one critic has risen to the point 
of suggesting that proper understanding of the term 
indicates that the poem “may be read as a testament of 
faith in which Marvell at once rejects the materialism 
and determinism of Hobbes, spiritualizes the Deism of 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, and cements the union of 
faith and reason which the Cambridge Platonists thought 
they had found implied in Descartes” (Hogan, p. 1). If 
this seems indeed to make vegetable love “grow Vaster 
then Empires,” it is only because the Plotinian construct 
behind the poem calls for the soul (the “Mistress”) to 
extricate itself from the life of the senses and eventually 
“run” to union with the supreme One. Hogan has no 
explanation as to why Marvell should have veiled such 
a blinding vision in a carpe diem poem; he just did. 
Other uses of the idea of the vegetable soul have 
produced suggestions that the three sections of the poem 
present a gradual ascent from the vegetable to the sensi- 
tive to the rational levels of the soul (Putney); or that 
the pattern is from the vegetable level of existence in 
section one, to the mineral state in section two, to the 
animal level of section three (Low and Pival), this latter 
level presumably being more appealing to the lady than 
the former two. 


The “sun” of the final couplet has been identified with 
the “bridegroom coming out of his chamber” of Psalm 
19 (Sedlow); with the phoenix, the ashes and worm of 
the second section thus becoming “life symbols just as 
from the ashes of the phoenix comes a worm which 
ultimately becomes the renewed bird” (Carroll), with 
the Greek sun god Helios (Gwynn) and with the rising- 
setting, self-renewing action of the natural sun which is 
a symbol of the lovers’ action (Sasek). Farnham sees 
the final couplet as summarizing “the central conflict 
and compromise” of the poem: “time, like the sun, can- 
not be halted in its inevitable course; but by willing to 
squeeze the present moment to its utmost yield, man 
can outrun time for a short space before the final 
overtaking.” Thus “our Sun” is identified with the “one 
Ball,” which symbolizes “the infinitesimal point of the 
present moment in the vastness of eternity.” The neces- 
sary compromise the lover proposes means that “time, 
although not in any way cheated, is put out of mind for 
as long as possible.” 


Bruce King goes considerable beyond Toliver’s sugges- 
tion of “self-annihilation” and Hyman’s of “death” as 
the ultimate threats contained in the “Coy Mistress.” 
To him the poem is nothing more than a satire on the 
carpe diem poetry of the seventeenth century. The 
speaker is not merely a persona, but “a satiric mask,” 
much like that adopted by Swift in A Modest Proposal, 
concealing “a seventeenth-century libertine pretending 
to hold pure materialistic assumptions.” By the use of 
exaggeration Marvell mocks the pure skeptics assump- 
tions that the afterlife is nothing, and in the final section 
of the poem he ironically exposes the supposed 
“pleasures” of sexual indulgence as mere bestiality, not 
the conquering of time. Through this caricature of the 
genre, King suggests, Marvell leads us to consider other 
values, mainly those of Christian Platonism. The 
“youthful hew” of the mistress is a covert allusion to 
the state of the innocent soul born into a fallen world. 
King finds Platonic indicators all through the poem, 
until finally he can state that “the coy mistress is clearly 
the soul, newly descended from heaven, innocent and 
tempted by the suasion of the body.” The poem thus 
becomes Marvell’s case for Christian Platonism by 
subtly exposing the fallacies in the libertine argument 
for bodily pleasure. One wonders whether the trenchant 
criticism of the carpe diem theme inherent in the poem 
is not sufficient to explain its power without recourse to 
all that Platonic scaffolding to shore it up. And what 
has happened to the “real, live mistress” that Legouis 
recognized in the poem? 


Recent commentary on the “Coy Mistress” reveals 
increasing doubt as to the ultimate implications of the 
poem. Is it a carpe diem poem in any true sense of the 
term, graced though it may be with Marvell’s irony, 
wit, and detachment? Does the poet really submit that 
the momentary enjoyment of passion is an answer to 
time or a genuine affirmation of love in a desert of 
eternity? Some of the reservations about accepting the 
conventional conclusion of the carpe diem poem as also 
the conclusion of Marvell's ostensible exploitation of 
the theme are intimated in questions that Louis L. Martz 
poses as he views the conclusion of the “Coy Mistress”: 
“But what kind of pleasure is this? Marvell has 
consumed all the natural beauty out of the experience 
of human love. Is he suggesting that perhaps the 
rosebud-philosophy is self-destructive, corrosive, and 
ultimately empty? Is this a love poem at all? Is it not 
rather a poem about man’s fear of Time?" Such ques- 
tions have aroused the varying critical responses that 
we have seen: it is a true carpe diem poem but spiced 
by typical Marvellian irony and wit; it is only appar- 
ently a carpe diem poem as a disguise for deep 
philosophical statement; it is not a carpe diem poem at 
all, but a sarcastic parody of the theme. Stanley Stew- 
art, one of the more perceptive recent critics of the 
poem,” is convinced of the radical differences between 
the tone and imagery of the typical carpe diem poem 
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and those of the “Coy Mistress,” and hence of a differ- 
ence of statement in the latter. The gravity and intensity 
of Marvell’s depiction of the ravages of time evokes 
terror and horror not only in the reader but in the 
mistress as well, “For the speaker’s argument concerns 
one thing and one thing only: the speed with which the 
lovers are to die” (p. 139), The ars meoriendi elements 
in the second section of the poem, convincingly pointed 
out by Stewart, are designed “to remind the Coy 
Mistress of the certainty of death” (p. 141). Ultimately 
the poem presents man with only two choices: “to go 
slowly, gently, but abjectly into that eternal, lonely 
good-night, or to hurry with his lover in a state of 
excitement to an end that is only the beginning of loneli- 
ness. The one alternative is passive and excruciating; 
the other is active, and it asserts the dignity of the hu- 
man will, yet it is finally more self-destructive” (p. 
149). The lover’s proposal to his mistress is neither Ca- 
tullian nor Christian, but it is “an expression of both 
contexts, an argument turned in such a way as to 
become an ironic parody of both” (p. 150). 


Criticism of the “Coy Mistress” is almost unbelievably 
open-ended. The poem is, and it isn’t, almost anything 
a particular critic is capable of seeing—or chooses to 
see. One is inclined at times to agree with Legouis, 
who saw each successive critic only negating the efforts 
of previous commentators. But in spite of the conflicts 
and contradictions among various critics one comes out 
of such a survey as this with the heartening feeling that 
Marveil criticism, having followed nearly every pos- 
sible approach to the poet, is about to enter a new phase, 
a phase in which the rigidities of the critic will be 
tempered by the flexibilities of the poet. Critical sight 
will be clear enough to perceived the nuances of the 
poem, but not so sharp as to limit the provocative play 
of image and tone that will continue to mark Marvell as 
one of the most exciting minds to have observed life in 
seventeenth-century England. 
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[in the following essay, Buttrey and Smith offer a close 
analysis of the concepts of space and time in Marveil’s 
“To His Coy Mistress.” 


The sense of “World” in line 1 has seemed difficult to 
determine. Some critics who have taken it to mean the 
spatial world rather than the span of human existence 
have nevertheless been puzzled by Marvell’s apparent 
balancing of space and time in “World enough, and 
Time”. Yet both concepts are played with in the fol- 
lowing lines. Iser has shown how the virtually unlimited 
space and time available in a fantasy world would 
benefit both the lover and his mistress: she, by remov- 
ing to the opposite end of the earth, could fully keep 
her distance from him; he, while delaying consumma- 
tion for ages, could relish her “every part”. But the two 
notions are not exactly parallel: space is necessarily 
subsidiary to time. To stroll in space limited only by the 
bounds of the world demands the extent of time of the 
“long Love’s Day”. And while vegetable love needs 
infinite space to realise its potential for growth’, the 
drawn-out “and more slow” emphasises that logically 
time is the primary condition without which space 
would be useless—whereas extended time in itself is 
full of possibilities. 


But the first section of the poem is fanciful. In reality 
human space inevitably contracts to the limits of the 
grave, and extended time, an endless desert, cannot 
sustain human life. The solution is to annihilate the 
distance between lover and mistress by embracing (the 
verb is the culmination of the central section), and to 
eliminate time by acting “at once”: the triple “Now” 
governs the final section, which rises to “run”, in sharp 
contradistinction to the “sit down, and think” of the 
make-believe world which opens the poem. 
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This interweaving of images of space and time is 
perhaps most memorable and succinct in “vast Eternity”, 
where Marvell draws out the spatial implications of 
Cowley’s phrase at the end of My Dyet by the addition 
of “Desarts”*. But it begins in line 1, in the phrase 
“World enough, and Time’’. The question arises why the 
lover bothers about lack of space, when the limits of 
time suffice to move him to his plea. If time were virtu- 
ally endless . . . but it isn’t . . . so let us love at once. 
Why then the accessory theme of space, and why 
express it by the word “World”? 


The answer appears to lie in Marvell’s use of Biblical 
language. A number of references have been noted in 
the poem (see below), and “World and Time” in 
particular educed from several phrases in the Psalms 
having to do with length of years and the world’s end’. 
More specifically, however, “World and Time” is a 
literal translation of the recurrent Old Testament doublet 
for ‘eternity’, leolam vaed, a phrase sufficiently com- 
mon to be known to Marvell, who was confident enough 
of his own command of Hebrew to jeer at Bishop Park- 
er’s’. Olam on its own is translated in two main senses 
in the King James Bible, ‘world’ and ‘for ever’ (or 
‘everlasting’, ‘eternal’ or ‘perpetual(ly)’); ed on its own 
is rendered by the same words for eternity. As a phrase 
denoting perpetual future time the combination feolam 
vaed, literally ‘in world and time’, is commonly 
translated as ‘for ever and ever’ in the King James 
Bible. But in earlier versions of the Bible ‘world’ ap- 
pears in the translation ‘world without end’’, and this 
form survives in the King James version of Isaiah 
X1v.17. ‘World without end’ is also of course familiar 
from the Book of Common Prayer from 1549 on; Mar- 
vell could have heard the phrase daily in the doxology 
at moming and evening prayer, at the conclusion of the 
psalms and the Benedictus, Benedicite, Magnificat and 
Nunc Dimittis, as well as during Communion. Wyclif 
generally gives ‘world of world’ for leolam vaed, from 
the Vulgate’s in saeculum saeculi, but at the first occur- 
rence of the phrase in the Bible (Exodus xv.18), where 
the Vulgate has in aeternum et ultra, Wyclif’s two ver- 
sions reflect the capacity of the Hebrew original to bear 
senses of both eternal time and infinite space: ‘with- 
outen end and ouer’ and ‘in to the world and ferthere’*. 
Seventeenth-century lexica confirm the translations 
olam—saeculum——‘world’: both Levens and Rider gloss 
‘world’ as saeculum, Rider gives olam for saeculum, 
and Buxtorf gives saeculum for olam’. 


That the Hebrew phrase, with its Latin and English 
renditions, lies behind Marvell’s “World enough, and 
Time” is also suggested by his tally of years in lines 
13-16: an hundred, two hundred, thirty thousand. Cow- 
ley had also added years to years in My Dyer, but in 
different units: one, twenty, fifty, a hundred and a 
thousand. Their common source, Catulius (“Vivamus, 
mea Lesbia’), has hundreds and thousands. Marvell's 
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units include the entirely original thirty thousand, which 
could well have been suggested by the lexical glosses 
on saeculum then current: “the space of 100. 30. 300. 
or as some thinke 1000. yeares, an age, a time’. Here 
we have the combination of thirty, and a thousand, and 
‘an age’ (cf. “An Age at feast to every part’). 


The interweaving of time and space in the poem might 
then well have resulted from Marvell’s own apprehen- 
sion of the semantic growth of olam and saeculum. If 
logically what the lover feels most pressing is lack of 
time, the sequence of thought leading to “World and 
Time” would have been: lack of real time, need of 
unlimited time, eternity, ‘for ever and ever’ (here as 
elsewhere in the poem using Biblical reference), the 
Hebrew and Latin originals of that phrase including 
olam and saeculum, ‘world’, space. This reading ac- 
commodates those critics who have felt that ‘world’ is 
out of place, and suggests that it was not Marvell’s first 
concem. But having come to the notion of space with 
“World” in line 1 he keeps it in play, though his primary 
concern is time. 


This background to the line also has consequences for 
our estimate of the poem’s content. The recognition of 
a Biblical reference in the very first line of the poem 
heightens our sense of the seriousness of the whole. 
The Old Testament phrase always expresses the 
permanence inherent in the divine, e. g. Exodus xv.18, 
“The Lord shall reign for ever and ever”. Marvell 
chooses to begin by contrasting the lovers’ state with 
the divine condition. Perhaps therefore the accentuation 
of line 1, which normally emphasises the desired but 
impossible state—“Had we but World enovigh, and 
Time”—should be heard to emphasize the impossibility 
of that state for the lover and the mistress—“Had wé 
but World enotigh, and Time’. Ever since Legouis com- 
mented on Marvell's “paganism” in this poem and its 
“absence of Christian feeling”” numerous critics have 
pointed out references in it to the Bible and to Christian 
doctrine: the Flood, which God sent to punish man’s 
sin at the end of the first age; the topical Conversion of 
the Jews, which was expected to usher in the “last age”, 
i. e. the second coming (and was widely held to be 
imminent); the eschatological sense of “the last Age”; 
the possibly punning sense of “Desarts” to mean the 
rewards or punishments of eternal life; the echo of the 
Anglican burial service in lines 29-30; and the possible 
reference to the portals of heaven and hell in line 44—10 
say nothing of all the possibly intended scriptural ech- 
oes”. It is interesting that most of these echoes come 
from the Psalms, which also contain the majority of the 
occurrences of /eolarn vaed. 


The weight of religious reference has led some to read 
the poem as a condemnation of its ostensible carpe 
diem thesis*. It would be juster and more interesting to 
say that, as we might expect from Marvell, the poem 
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contains its own criticism of its own argument: carpe 
diem with an underlay of Christian commentary". The 
interweaving of opposed points of view, each clear yet 
in combination perplexing, is one of Marvell’s most 
farniliar and most impressive characteristics (notably so 
in, to choose the obvious example, “An Horatian 
Ode”). And this apart, it would be surprising if a man 
of Marvell’s education, career and interests, living in 
England in the 1640s'*, did not bring an awareness of 
the Christian point of view to what by a Christian read- 
ing constitutes an unacceptable demand for sensual 
gratification’. The thread of religious reference which 
runs through the poem begins in the very first line, and 
recognition of the particular source and effect of that 
first statement strengthens our appreciation of the play 
which Marvell makes with aspects of the divine and hu- 
man conditions, the eternal and the temporal, throughout 
the poem. 
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Richard Crider (essay date 1988) 


SOURCE: Crider, Richard. “Marvell’s Valid Logic.” 
College Literature 15, no. 3 (1988): 224-32. 


{In the following essay, Crider refutes the common criti- 
cal contention that Marvell's logic is flawed in “To His 
Coy Mistress.” ] 


The critical history of Marvell’s most famous poem 
shows that determining the exact syllogistic equivalent 
and assessing the logical validity of a poetic argument 
can be difficult. After T. S. Eliot observed in 1921 that 
the three parts of “To His Coy Mistress” “have 
something like a syllogistic relation to each other,” the 
poem’s logical structure began to receive close scrutiny. 
Critics soon realized that it is a syllogism proper’ (If P 
then not Q; not P; therefore Q), and that it commits a 
fallacy, denying the antecedent, and so must be invalid.* 
A rare dissident from the latter view was J. C. Maxwell, 
who wrote in 1970 that “where the context allows (as it 
certainly does in. . . Marvell), ‘if’ is naturally taken to 
mean ‘if and only if,’’* a reading that produces a valid 
argument. But critics have rejected Maxwell’s point, 
and the verdict of invalidity stands uncontested. 
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Recent critics praise Marvell’s poetic truth and rhetori- 
cal complexity, but they agree that his logic is flawed. 
Clarence H. Miller, for example, marshalls seventeenth- 
century logicians to expose Marvell's sophistry but 
argues that “though the reasoning is false” our experi- 
ence of the poem’s conclusion is “poignantly and 
powerfully true.”* Similarly Michael Gregory during a 
sensitive and substantial linguistic and rhetorical 
analysis invokes the authority of a philosophical col- 
league in order to assert that “the argument . . . as 
‘logic’ or ‘syllogism’ is obviously invalid.”* And John 
Hackett defends the poem by acknowledging the fallacy 
then arguing that it was intentional: “. . . Marvell knew 
exactly what he was doing. He constructed the fallacy 
as deliberately as he constructed the syllogism, to make 
a better poem.” The speaker “commits the fallacy,” 
Hackett concludes, “not to deceive the mistress but to 
challenge and tease her.” For all these critics the poem 
succeeds brilliantly, but it succeeds in spite or even 
because of its logical fallacy. 


Fortunately, many valuable insights in these and earlier 
essays will not be nullified if we discover that nothing 
is wrong, after all, with Marvell’s syllogism. A trouble- 
some little red herring will be removed, however, from 
the path of future readers, who may be able to see the 
poem more clearly as a persuasive compound of wit, 
passion, and logic unalloyed with any deductive fallacy. 


University students in the seventeenth century employed 
formal logic regularly in ways that may throw unex- 
pected light upon the logic inherent in the poem’s 
dramatic situation. I refer to “disputations,” precursors 
of modern college debate. According to Father William 
T. Costello, at Trinity College, Cambridge, where Mar- 
vell matriculated in 1633 and graduated B.A. in 1639, 
“disputations were held thrice weekly in chapel. . . 
either in Philosophy or Theology. Sophisters (those who 
had not reached bachelorhood) disputed on rhetoric, 
dialectics, and the problems of Aristotle.’* These thrice- 
weekly disputations were “friendly little affairs,” but 
the University disputations were elaborate public 
debates, conducted on some occasions in the presence 
of royalty. Students were required to participate in the 
University disputations four times during their under- 
graduate careers, debating questions that ranged from 
the perennial—whether, for example, threat of punish- 
ment deters crime—to the avant garde—whether dogs 
can make syllogisms. Disputants always debated in syl- 
logisms but were expected to avoid becoming mechani- 
cal or dull. “When you dispute,” wrote a Master in a set 
of rules for his students, “be sure you gett the Argu- 
ments perfectly by heart, & take heede of that dull, 
cold, idle, way of reading Syllogismes out of a paper, 
for so one can never dispute with life and courage.” 
Costello describes the opening of the disputation as fol- 
lows: 
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When the opponent had soberly and calmly proposed 
his first syllogism, the respondent was supposed to 
repeat it exactly, a feat of memory and training which 
becomes automatic. . . . Repeating the syllogism fixes 
the argument in the minds of the audience, makes sure 
the answerer has the point, and, incidentally, gives him 
a moment to think of a reply, which may be along one 
of several possible lines. The respondent may deny 
outright a premise, which the opponent will then have 
to prove. . . . Another—and by far the commonest— 
reply was to distinguish the meaning of any one of the 
terms (subject or predicate of a premise}. . . in such a 
manner as to show that the conclusion of the syllogism 
invalidly follows from the premises or is harmless to 
the answerer’s position. 


Costello then illustrates the practice of distinguishing: 
. . Should the opponent propose the sytlogism: 


The good man is rewarded on earth. 
But reward on earth makes eternal reward unneces- 


sary. 
Therefore etemal reward is unnecessary for the good 
man, 


The answerer, having repeated the syllogism, might 
elect to distinguish the term “reward.” He would say: 
“Adequately and inadequately. The good man is 
rewarded inadequately on earth, I concede. Adequately, 
I deny.” He will then “counter-distinguish” the term 
“reward” as it occurs in the minor premise, and 
conclude: “Under the above distinction I deny the 
consequent and the consequence. . . .” 


If we assume that Marvell knew the above practices 
thoroughly, from having witnessed their use and having 
used them himself many times in Cambridge disputa- 
tions, it is interesting to speculate that he almost 
inevitably would have drawn upon these engrained 
habits, unconsciously perhaps, informally to be sure, 
when creating “To His Coy Mistress.” 


Like most dramatic monologues, the poem involves the 
reader in an encounter already in progress— 


Had we but World enough, and Time. 
This coyness Lady were no crime. 

We would sit down, and think which way 
To walk, and pass our long Loves Day— 


and this opening implies a great deal. It must, for one 
thing, be the third utterance in a contention between 
two lovers. First came the speaker’s amorous question, 
then the lady’s demure and reasonable reply (lines 1-3). 
Thus the reader immediately receives a clear sense of 
what the lady must have said, or what Marvell’s lines 
imply that she had said. Extrapolating from Marvell’s 
word choices, we can imagine rather precisely what the 
lady’s argument was: 


The world is all before us, and we have time; Jet us 
delay our pleasures. 
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The speaker’s emphatic first word in Marvell's poem 
signals his disagreement with such an argument and his 
intention of disputing it: “Had we but. . . .” Moreover, 
Marvell the trained logician and experienced disputant 
would have sensed intuitively that he had pitted his 
speaker against valid logic. The lady’s argument, as 
imagined above, is an enthymeme expandable to the 
following valid syllogism: 


If we have time, we can delay. 
We do have time. 
Therefore let us delay. 


And Marvell also would have seen intuitively the 
speaker’s best reply: Adapt to the informal, amorous 
disputation of the poem the disputant’s favorite tactic. 
Distinguish a term in the opponent’s argument, and 
from the altered premise construct a counterargument. 
The word “enough” in the first line, I believe, represents 
this tactic, and it too therefore should receive spoken 
stress: “Had we but World enough, and Time. . . .” 
Time they may have, as the lady has observed, but not 
time enough to justify postponing their erotic pleasures, 


It is difficult to believe that Marvell, having thus begun 
his poem wittily, decisively, and with clear implications 
of the lady’s prior argument, would have been careless 
about the validity of the speaker’s argument and would 
have permitted an obvious, textbook fallacy to mar the 
poem’s logic. Or did he do it, as Hackett conjectured, 
to play a joke on the speaker or to form part of the 
speaker's playful teasing of a witty opponent? As 
interesting as these speculations are, Marvell in fact did 
none of them, and Maxwell was right in sensing that 
the poem’s argument is valid. More specific analysis is 
needed, however, in order to show why. 


Help toward this end can be found in the most practical 
and perhaps most interesting logic text of the seven- 
teenth century, La Logique, ou L’art de Penser, by the 
Augustinian theologian Antoine Arnauld. The Port- 
Royal Logic, as it came to be called, was published at 
Paris in 1662 and at London in French in 1664 and in 
several Latin and English editions during the remainder 
of the century.” In 1674 the Royal Society authorized a 
translation," which was listed in the Stationer’s Register 
for April 2, 1674 as “done into English by J. L.”” The 
initials are intriguing, since Locke was a member of the 
Society at this time and later became an advocate of the 
Port-Royal Logic. Moreover, upon returning from a trip 
to France in 1672 Locke had translated and presented to 
Lady Shaftesbury three of the Essais de Morale by 
another Port Royalist, Pierre Nicole, who had helped 
Arnauld prepare the first edition of L’art de Penser and 
enlarge the text for later editions.” But whether Locke 
helped launch the book in England or not, it became the 
familiar property of “the learned and the philosophers 
of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries.” 
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Over it “some of them certainly pored with profit if not 
even with some measure of inspiration.”’ Today the 
Port-Royal Logic retains interest because of its histori- 
cal influence and lucid practicality. Students of writing 
may be especially attracted, since Arnauld illustrates 
many points with passages from literature. Indeed, he 
discusses and judges valid several literary syllogisms 
similar to Marvell’s famous argument. 


Underpinning Arnauld’s judgments is a keen sense of 
the difference between the logic of the schools and the 
logic of real discourse. “Logicians have ordinarily 
contented themselves with stating rules for simple syl- 
logisms; moreover, the examples used are composed of 
incomplex sentences and are syllogisms so clear that no 
one would ever have thought seriously of advancing 
them in any discussion.” Real arguments, on the other 
hand, risk rejection for invalidity when a reader attends 
only to “the letter of the rule” and fails to analyze the 
argument sufficiently to see that it conforms “to the 
good sense underlying the rule.” 


Discussing the kind of fallacy attributed to Marvell, Ar- 
nauld writes that “some conditional syllogisms . . . 
though they appear to exhibit this . . . defect, are 
nonetheless valid, for the major premiss of such a syl- 
logism contains an implicit exclusion.”” He cites such 
an argument in Cicero, then offers an example from 
Virgil that demonstrates exceptionally well the care 
needed when reducing poetic arguments to formal logic: 


A similar analysis can be made of the argument in Vir- 
gil where Venus speaks of Jupiter: 


If without thy leave and despite thy deity the Trojans 

Sought Italy, then let them expiate their sin, 

Nor further aid them, but, if by oracles 

Of gods above and below, why then should 

Anyone overturn thy bidding now or arouse the Fates 
anew? 


(Aeneid X. 31-35) 
Virgil’s argument reduces to the following: 


If the Trojans come to Italy contrary to the will of the 
gods, the Trojans are to be punished. 

But the Trojans did not come to Italy contrary to the 
will of the gods. 

Therefore, the Trojans are not to be punished. 


Observe that we have to make Virgil’s argument more 
explicit, lest it resemble the following argument which 
is certainly invalid: 


If Judas entered into the apostleship without being 
called, 

Judas should be rejected by God. 

But Judas did not enter without being called, 

Therefore, Judas should not be rejected by God. 


But what saves Venus’ argument is the explicit treat- 
ment of the major premiss as an exclusive, as follows: 
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The Trojans are to be punished only if they came to 
Italy against the will of the gods. 

But the Trojans did not come against the will of the 
gods. 

Therefore, the Trojans are not to be punished.” 


Arnauld’s analysis is obviously correct, but how, 
specifically, does the reader recognize that an exclusion 
exists in the Trojans-syllogism and not in the Judas- 
syllogism? Although Judas was called to apostleship, 
every reader knows another reason why he might be 
rejected. Absence of exclusion in the if-clause, and thus 
the syllogism’s invalidity, is clear to common sense. 
The fast half of the Virgilian passage, on the other hand, 
shows that Venus believes no condition would justify 
punishing the Trojans except the one laid down in her 
major premise. If we reexamine the passage we see that 
Venus argues, If not P then Q; but if P then not Q. 
Since P is known—the Trojans sought Italy by order of 
the gods—not Q follows: They should not be punished. 
In this argument, “only” would be superfluous. 


Exclusion is less obvious, perhaps, in Marvell’s major 
premise, but it is present. His subjunctive verbs are the 
key, for they imply the bracketed alternative below and 
thus produce a syllogism similar in effect to Arnauld’s 
example from Virgil: 


If we had sufficient time, your reluctance would not 
be unreasonable. 

(But since we do not have sufficient time, then it is 
unreasonable.] 


Monroe C. Beardsley explains this point of logic lucidly, 
offering an example whose structure closely parallels 
Marvell’s major premise. After identifying a complica- 
tion in conditional syllogisms—‘“Some statements are 
conditionals, but they are more than that because they 
also assert something about the truth or falsity of the 
atomic elements inside the conditional”—Beardsley 
cites this example: “He would succeed, if he were will- 
ing to work hard.” The crucial point follows: 


When we use the subjunctive mood. . . in any of its 
tenses, we are asserting that the conditional is true, but 
that the antecedent and consequent are both false. So 
the . . . statement means, 


If he is willing to work hard, then he will succeed, 
and 

He is not willing to work hard, and 

He will not succeed.” 


The grammar and logic of Marvell’s major premise are 
the same: 


If we have sufficient time, then your reluctance is not 
unreasonable, and 

We do not have sufficient time, and 

Your reluctance is unreasonable. 


Drawing upon powerful evidence from universal human 
experience, Marvell’s antistrophe affirms the implicit 
meaning of the antecedent (“We do not have sufficient 
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time”), and the conclusion follows with impeccable 
formal validity. One could scarcely hope to find a more 
elegant argument.” 


The truth of Marvell’s syllogism is a separate question, 
however, and the reader who might still suspect, with 
Hackett, that “there’s something wrong,”” should 
scrutinize the major premise. For as Amauld observes, 
“Man is more likely to err by drawing inferences from 
false principles than by inferring incorrectly from true 
principles; rarely are we led astray by an argument 
whose conclusion is incorrectly inferred from the pre- 
misses.”* The major premise when fuily developed in 
the first twenty lines relies on affectionate and playful 
hyperbole rather than literal truth in order to win assent. 
Paraphrased, it asserts, “Only if we had ages and ages 
in which to love, then your reluctance would not be 
unreasonable.” Should the lady remain strictly logical 
after hearing all the poem, she could resort to the other 
preferred reply of the disputant—deny a premise out- 
right"—and counter-argue that even in the short span of 
human life there sometimes are reasons for delaying 
one’s pleasures. One may doubt, however, that she 
would judge appropriate even so sensible a reply. 


For, after the opening couplet that simultaneously sug- 
gests prior exchanges in an amorous disputation and 
implies the valid argument of the ensuing poem, “To 
His Coy Mistress” grows more entertaining and 
persuasive with each line. In the strophe the speaker 
showers the lady with erotic compliments that are far 
too extravagant to be insincere; yet by their extrava- 
gance they also affectionately ridicule the premium she 
places upon her “quaint Honour”; and this potent 
combination of emotional appeals might well give the 
lady pause about replying to the mere logic of the 
premise. The speaker changes tone in the antistrophe, 
accumulating images that stress the certainty of death 
so impressively that understatement suffices to release 
the intrinsic power of the minor premise. Then he 
concludes with urgent petitions that seem to hint the 
lady’s growing inclination toward a passionate reponse: 


And while thy willing Sou! transpires 
At every pore with instant Fires. . . . 


The speaker’s appeal is not merely to the lady’s pas- 
sion, however, but to a more inclusive and compelling 
value—completion and wholeness. Aristotle taught that 
happiness is achieved “by as perfect as possible a 
performance of activity on the part of the soul through- 
out life”;* and the poem itself enables us to see the 
speaker’s argument in terms of the Aristotelian ethics 
that Marvell studied at Cambridge along with Aristote- 
lian logic. By using a logical argument, the speaker 
invites the lady to respond with her rational! soul and to 
acknowledge and express her passion (“like am’rous 
birds of prey”) so as not to languish in the mere biologi- 
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cal existence of the vegetable soul (cf. “vegetable 
Love”). He invites her to exercise freely her full human 
powers, “Growth, Sense, Reason, all summ’d up in 
Man.”* And, although no single net will capture all the 
resonances of the final couplet, near the heart of the 
passage is the thought of living life completely, in ac- 
cordance with natural law: 


. . . though we cannot make our Sun 
Stand still, yet we will make him run. 


They cannot halt time, for that would be against nature; 
but they can live optimally, making life run its full and 
natural course. Looking back upon the perfected circle 
of a life so lived, perhaps they would experience 
satisfaction like that of the redoubtable logician and 
complete person who several centuries earlier rejoiced, 
“IT bave had my world as in my tyme.”* 
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[in the following essays, Narveson and Bellis comment 
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Two ComMENTS ON “TexTuAL HARASSMENT OF 
Marve_eLi’s Coy Mistress: THE 
INSTITUTIONALIZATION OF MASCULINE 
Criticism” 


Rosert D. Narveson, Universrry or NEBRASKA 


Who can doubt that men and women may respond to 
works of literature differently? But it is no less a truism 
that some men respond differently than others, and that 
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some women respond differently than others. No doubt 
something is to be gained, at times, by stereotyping the 
views of men or the views of women; but whether one 
speaks for men or whether one speaks for women, when 
simple logic is ignored, something is lost, something 
fundamental to the conduct of human affairs. Whether 
men or women, readers turn to literature as one source 
of answers to the eternal question, “How shail I live my 
life?” and the disciplined use of mind in finding answers 
to that question is one of the supposed benefits of educa- 
tion. Can we responsibly ignore the role that logical 
thinking plays in the disciplined use of mind? 


I am responding directly to Bernard Duyfhuizen’s article 
(CE [College English], April 1988); I have not looked 
at the text he critiques (A Handbook of Critical Ap- 
proaches to Literature by Wilfred L. Guerin, Earle G. 
Labor, Lee Morgan, and John R. Willingham). If his 
description of the discussion of “To His Coy Mistress” 
in that text represents it fairly, its authors are certainly 
to be faulted. Can one believe that they would look 
critically at implications of the imagery of a poem 
without looking critically at the argument that the 
imagery serves? Can one believe that Duyfhuizen would 
compound their failure by himself failing to take note 
of it, as though for him, too, the logic of the argument 
were of no importance? 


The poem imitates the speech of a man attempting by 
rhetorical means to seduce a woman. To read the poem 
with understanding, one must attend to setting, character, 
and conventions of language and manners— 
characteristics which Duyfhuizen for unexamined 
reasons agrees with his authors condescendingly to call 
“precritical” considerations. One must attend as well to 
the logical form of the argument the speaker uses, or 
else one makes a fundamentally false assessment of the 
situation. 


The logical argument is in the form of a syllogism. It 
goes like this: If we had “world enough and time,” then 
your “coyness” (your putting off the consummation of 
our love) would not be a “crime.” But we do not have 
“world enough and time”; and therefore your putting 
off the consummation of our love is a crime. The 
conclusion is invalid. A denial of the consequent does 
not follow logically from the denial of the antecedent. 
This logical fallacy is often illustrated by the following 
example which preserves the form of the argument: If it 
is raining, the streets are wet. It is not raining. Therefore 
the streets are not wet. In empirical fact, the streets may 
be wet or dry, rain or no rain, Rain may be a sufficient 
condition for wet streets, but it is not a necessary condi- 
tion. Logic, however, is a matter of formal necessity 
instead of empirical fact. In reasoning, if one affirms 
the antecedent (it is raining), one then necessarily af- 
firms the consequent. Denying the antecedent (it is not 
raining), on the other hand, does not deny the conse- 
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quent (the streets are wet). (Denying the consequent, on 
the other hand, does logically deny the antecedent. 
Interesting subject, logic.) 


Unlike the condition of streets, the indictable criminal- 
ity of coyness cannot be determined by appeal to direct 
empirical evidence, hence the necessary resort of our 
importunate lover to argument. Unfortunately (if one 
credits the lady with a modicum of intelligence), bad 
argument has the consequence of weakening rather than 
strengthening one’s case. An argument stands or falls 
on its formal validity. If one accepts the necessary 
relationship of the antecedent (if we had world enough 
and time) to the consequent statement (coyness were no 
crime), and one then affirms the antecedent (we have 
world enough and time}, one then affirms the consequent 
{coyness is no crime) whether or not the criminality of 
coyness could be determined empirically. Denying the 
antecedent (“But always at my back | hear / Time’s 
winged chariot hurrying near”) entails no logical 
consequences whatsoever, no “therefore” at all, certainly 
no imperative to “tear our pleasures with rough strife / 
Through the iron gates of life” at any particular mo- 
ment, if at all. 


No wonder that young “ladies” who do not share the 
reductive view of life offered by the ardent suitor are 
less than overwhelmed by the argument. Young men of 
perspicacious mind are equally unpersuaded. Genera- 
tions of teachers and students, male and female, have 
examined the issue. [ am saying nothing original here 
(alas for my chances of publication in College English!). 
It is perfectly clear to those who examine it that the 
argument is fallacious. We may not have world enough 
and time, but this “coyness” may still not be a crime. 


I am far from suggesting that free-floating, selective 
reading of significance from individual images or 
clusters of images or strings of images is uninteresting 
or irrelevant. The irrational plays at least as large a part 
in human affairs as the rational. Much of the interest of 
the poem, indeed, stems from the efforts of the suitor to 
overcome his lack of logic by the emotional appeal of 
his images and figures. Unless we notice the illogic, 
this source of interest is lost to us. Unless we notice it, 
we cannot ask what we are to make of this undercutting 
of the impassioned plea made by this eloquent but dubi- 
ously intentioned suitor. 


We do our students no favor if we give them no 
weapons for discrimination and choice other than their 
sheer personal attraction to one set of metaphors or 
another, interpreted by one set of critical assumptions 
or another. The “masculine” perspective of the speaker 
in the poem requires no peculiarly “feminist” perspec- 
tive to render it dubious and logically unpersuasive. 
The poem wiil be persuasive or unpersuasive to our 
students, and to us, for reasons having less claim to 
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universal consent than logic. There will be students, 
both men and women, who believe that immediate 
sexual gratification outweighs all other considerations. 
There will likewise be students, both men and women, 
who believe that a fully human life places sexual 
gratification in the context of other goods. All of our 
students, stimulated by reading and discussing this rich 
and complex poem, may learn about themselves and 
about the demands and constraints of individuals in 
social settings. 


The poem, read with the illogic of its argument attended 
to, does not demean women, but discussing the woman 
in this poem as though she is incapable of evaluating a 
rational argument does by implication demean women. 
To my mind it also demeans the men who do the 
discussing. Did no one among those who read and ap- 
proved this article for College English note and object 
to this feature of Professor Duyfhuizen’s otherwise 
informative and thought-provoking discussion? 


Georce Beizis, St. Paut, MN 


I would like to respond to what I think is an awkward 
and overly elaborate attempt to express and protect the 
feminist point of view in works of literature. The article 
in question objects to what it considers the masculine 
bias of (apparently) all criticism, as exemplified by the 
Handbook of Critical Approaches to Literature, a 
modern text which illustrates various theories of criti- 
cism. The article makes four points which invite 
counterpoints. 


Bernard Duyfhuizen distinguishes between male and 
female seduction plots. In the former, the male succeeds 
in seducing the female; in the latter, the female suc- 
ceeds in resisting the male, or she agrees to sex on her 
own terms only and thus succeeds in turning the tables 
on the male. 


The second point is that both of these plots appear in 
Marvell’s “To His Coy Mistress.” Working within a 
deconstructive framework, Duyfhuizen says that the 
male plot operates in the foreground, the female plot in 
the background, 


This leads to the third point, that the critic, free to 
interpret either plot, has traditionally “privileged” the 
plot in the foreground, the male plot. In order to achieve 
balance, to give equal time to both plots, the one that is 
“present” and the one which is merely “traced,” Duyf- 
huizen focuses on the female plot, ie., he attempts to 
interpret the poem from the point of view of the plot in 
the background. 


In the present instance, traditional criticism, represented 
by the Handbook, interprets the male plot of “To His 
Coy Mistress” by arguing that the speaker is not just 


trying to seduce his mistress; he is trying to use sex to 
conquer death. Thus, there is a spiritual dimension to 
his argument which enables his mistress to find the 
whole piece convincing. In short, the Handbook 
interprets the poem so as to find the male a winner. To 
provide balance, Duyfhuizen wants us to emphasize the 
female plot, i.e., find the female a winner. 


The fourth point is to demonstrate the technique for 
interpreting the female plot, viz., that “we read the text 
against itself,” this being, one presumes, what decon- 
struction is about. To achieve such a reading, Duyfhui- 
zen searches for “seams” in the male plot through which 
the female perspective can enter and unravel the male. 


The female plot is “resistance.” If the male wins by 
seducing her, the female wins by resisting him. One of 
the seams which Duyfhuizen finds to emphasize her 
resistance is “coyness.” The woman resists because she 
had a great deal to lose. She risks becoming pregnant, 
losing her reputation, and losing out in the marriage 
market if she consents to sex out of wedlock. Thus, 
coyness is a “countertext.” As long as the woman is 
coy, she has the upper hand. As soon as she consents, 
she loses it. According to this interpretation, the woman 
continues to be coy. 


A second seam is a “hidden” Medusa image. Duyfhui- 
zen cites the statement, “. . . worms shall try / That 
long preserved virginity.” To read this line as ridicule is 
to emphasize the male. We can also emphasize the 
female. Thus, the worms are not a phallic symbol, but 
represent vaginal hairs instead, in which case they 
become a symbol of Medusa with her head full of 
snakes. In the classical tradition, Medusa inspires fear 
among males, ostensibly because to look upon her face 
will turn them into stone, but psychologically (according 
to Freud, and good enough for Duyfhuizen) because 
turning to stone is the symbolic equivalent of castra- 
tion. 


The “Medusa” reading is this. The speaker starts out 
trying to seduce his mistress. In the process, the thought 
strikes him that he might be successful and find himself 
unwittingly entrapped by a Medusa, a woman who 
figuratively castrates him. This would be a second kind 
of victory for the woman. She agrees to the sex, but on 
her own terms. And her own terms spell castration for 
the male, the end of his dominance and the beginning 
of hers. 


Duyfhuizen’s distinction between male and female plois 
is erroneous, for it fails to cover those cases in which 
male and female roles are actually the reverse of what 
he says. After all, there are plots in which the woman is 
the aggressor, using her sexual attractiveness to seduce 
a resisting man and thereby gain an advantage over 
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him, getting herself pregnant, for example, so that he 
will be forced to marry her. The “shotgun wedding” is a 
humorous, hillbilly version of this plot. 


Plots featuring the “‘vamp” also show the woman as an 
aggressor. Phaedra’s attempt to seduce Hippolytus and, 
failing that, to destroy him, is a ready example. 


Even when the man attacks and the woman resists, they 
may reverse the roles Duyfhuizen expects of them. The 
woman in William Inge’s Picnic does not resist sex in 
favor of marriage; she resists marriage in favor of sex. 
Here one man pursues the woman, not to seduce her 
but to marry her and give her wealth and social position 
(the very things in Duyfhuizen’s scenario that she would 
seek). The woman resists these “temptations,” however, 
and falls for another man who can offer her only sex 
and poverty (the very things she would resist in Duyf- 
huizen’s scenario). 


Nor can we omit mentioning plots in which the woman 
does not resist sex but agrees to it, a situation that 
abounds in modern literature and the cinema, which 
frequently start with sex rather than put it off uatil the 
end. The man and woman go to bed during the evening 
of the first day. Then the plot begins. Is that a male or a 
female plot? 


Ultimately, it seems to me, both men and women can 
be the aggressor: both can argue for sex, both can resist 
sex, and both can agree that the other’s argument 
provides a good rationale for having sex. Strictly speak- 
ing, therefore, there is no such thing as a male or female 
plot. There is only plot. Some plots give the male the 
upper hand, others give the female, while most actually 
try to share the benefits. 


So because I do not think Duyfhuizen provides a clear 
and valid distinction between female and male pilots, I 
cannot accept his argument that critics have to counter 
a male plot with a female plot. That would be to say 
that one has to counter one nonentity with another. 


Second, I think neither plot appears in Marvell’s poem. 
Duyfhuizen makes his beef about the Handbook the 
basis for his decision to interpret the female plot. But 
“To His Coy Mistress” really does not have any plot, 
male or female. A plot leads to an outcome. Marvell 
does not provide an outcome. His text is an argument 
only. It can be analyzed rhetorically, but it has no issue 
and no predictive value. The best response to the Hand- 
book’s interpretation is not to create a second nonentity, 
a “female” outcome, for in both cases the boundaries of 
the poem are pushed beyond the boundaries stated in 
the poem. The best response is simply to point out that 
the Handbook is interpreting its own creation, not Mar- 
vell’s. 
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The third point, to emphasize the woman’s point of 
view, can be done by using the simple technique of 
evaluation, which has been in use for several thousand 
years. If a critic believes that “To His Coy Mistress” is 
about a man’s attempt to seduce his girlfriend, there is 
nothing to stop her from evaluating this activity. She 
can say that the speech is a “line,” and the man is 
simply out for his own pleasure. The Handbook defends 
the speech, giving it a spiritual dimension. But our 
critic does not have to accept that judgment, for mask- 
ing material goals with spiritual or idealistic pretexts is 
an ancient strategy. When Burt Lancaster, portraying 
Elmer Gantry, routinely praised love as “the moming 
and the evening star,” he always added, “I mean the 
spiritual, not the carnal kind.” But it always tured out 
to be carnal. It might even be true that an occasional 
male uses feminist theory as a similar “line” (the 
proverbial “fox in the henhouse”). In such a world, our 
critic could be pardoned a little cynicism with regards 
to Marvell’s poem as well. 


Moving on to point four, we can see that Duyfhuizen 
obviously has some moral concerns about this poem. 
He cares that the woman not be taken advantage of. His 
concer slips out when he characterizes the Handbook’s 
finding as a “male plot of domination, control, power, 
conquest, violent appropriation if not rape of the 
woman’s autonomy” (414). But he does not have to 
invent something that is not in the poem in order to 
express this concern. He does not have to invent an 
ending in which the woman continues to resist. He does 
not have to invent a Medusa image in order to frighten 
the man. If he thinks the poem advocates any or all of 
the above, he should come right out and say so, and 
show why it’s so, and condemn the poem for being so. 
A little directness is preferable to the pretense that if a 
critic doesn’t like what he sees in a poem, he can 
maneuver its language so as to see in the poem what he 
does like. 


I don’t know why moral evaluations no longer appear 
in literary journals. It may be that the New Criticism 
killed such evaluation for our times by insisting that 
“art” be evaluated on artistic grounds only, in terms of 
structure, coherence, balance, whatever: all the parts 
contributing to the whole. I do know that critics still do 
it in the classroom. I remember hearing a well-known 
Ivy League critic say, “I do not care whether Ezra 
Pound’s poems are aesthetically pleasing or not, I think 
he’s trash!” This critic disliked him because of the nega- 
tive attitude toward Jews which he expresses in his 
poetry. That is a moral concern. Moreover, if the 
journals have forced moral evaluation out of the picture 
at one end, it seems to bob up at another. In the present 
era, it is bobbing up in the form of awkward and overly 
elaborate “interpretations,” of which Duyfhuizen’s is an 
example. 
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As I said, I have no doubt that Professor Duyfhuizen 
wanted to evaluate Marvell. I find it painful that he did 
not go ahead and do so, but resorted instead to writing 
and then interpreting his own coda to the poem in order 
to make his point. He has not omitted evaluation in do- 
ing so. His interpretation is really a disguised evalua- 
tion, for he has gotten rid of what he doesn’t like and 
replaced it with what he does. 


BERNARD DUYFHUIZEN RESPONDS 


Had I had space enough and time in the pages of Col- 
lege English, | might have satisfied the lacks Professor 
Narveson and Mr. Bellis perceive in my article. 
However, my main intent was to examine the Handbook 
of Critical Approaches to Literature, and 1 did not, 
therefore, explore as fully as 1 would have liked Mar- 
vell’s “To His Coy Mistress.” Indeed, my essay went 
counter to one of my views of the poem by focusing 
only on the characterization of the Mistress and her 
particular plot (and, for that matter, the female reader 
and the story of her reading the Handbook) that I 
inferred operating in the Handbook. I believe that a 
much more expansive view of that characterization and 
its associated plots must be applied for us to understand 
the way the poem functions for a reader who fully 
considers the role of gender in both “To His Coy 
Mistress” and schemas for critical discourse. 


At no time did I consider the Mistress (or the student 
reader) devoid of “logic.” although I would come at 
this issue from a different angle than Professor Narve- 
son has. He rightly points out that the “logical form of 
the argument the speaker uses” is flawed, that in the 
syllogism of the poem’s opening lines the “denial of 
the consequent does not follow logically from the denial 
of the antecedent.” He then supports his argument by 
an analogy to an empirically verifiable iliustration of 
the fallacy: “If it is raining, the streets are wet. It is not 
raining. Therefore the streets are not wet.” There is, 
however, a problem here in that the analogy begins to 
break down upon examination—the verifiable logic of 
empirical cause and effect is not comparable to the 
metaphoric logic employed by the poem’s speaker. In 
fact, the issue should never even reach the question of 
logic’s “formal necessity” because the key premise the 
speaker relies on-—‘“Coyness is a crime”—is flawed. 


Again, Narveson rightly observes, “Unlike the condi- 
tion of streets, the indictable criminality of coyness 
cannot be determined by appeal to direct empirical 
evidence.” This is true, not because of the formal fal- 
lacy in the syllogism, but because the base premise— 
coyness is a crime—is a metaphor that at once is a false 
analogy, begs the question, and relies on a falsely 
inverted definition: to protect one’s property (here 
virginity out of wedlock) is criminal. As I think my 
article makes clear, the Mistress’ “ruin” by pregnancy 
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out of wedlock would be seen by society as a “crime.” 
Yet Narveson questions “whether or not the criminality 
of coyness could be determined empirically.” It is 
precisely at this moment that feminist reading is needed 
to shed light on the issue because the fallacious logic of 
the poem is not as transparent as Narveson believes. 


We want our students to see the illogic in the speaker’s 
argument, but more often than not, especially in 
introduction to literature classes and general surveys, 
these flaws have to be pointed out. To read for ques- 
tions of logic is a learned practice just as any other 
mode of reading is, and it is no more privileged in the 
determination of meaning than any other technique. The 
seventeenth-century speaker-in-the-poem understands 
this as well as any teacher today, but there are crucial 
historical and “logical” disjunctions in these two 
understandings. 


Narveson misreads my position when he charges that I 
discuss “the woman in this poem as though she is 
incapable of evaluating a rational argument [and that 
this] by implication demean{s] women.” If anything, I 
sought in my article to dissociate myself from the 
Handbook’s characterization of the Mistress as a 
“reluctant woman who has denied logic” (see especially 
417-19 of my original article). But a historical point [ 
did not cover as completely as it deserved in the original 
essay must be included here because I believe Narveson 
falls into a New Critical fallacy and errs in neglecting 
history in reconstructing the situation of this poem. 
Moreover, I question his assumption (one Mr. Bellis 
also makes) that the processes of evaluating “simple 
logic” are gender-neutral. Narveson implies in the pas- 
sage quoted at the beginning of this paragraph what no 
one would dispute: that the woman in the poem is 
capable of “evaluating a rational argument.” However, 
what I think he means by his comment is that she 
interprets the argument as he does, using a method of 
analysis designed by men, perfected by men, and jeal- 
ously guarded by men until recently. The Mistress’ 
“capability,” however, might only be in her intellectual 
potential as a human being; the question is whether we 
can assume that potential has been achieved in this 
case, 


Mary Wollstonecraft, over a century after Marvell’s 
poem, cogently made clear the historical fact that 
women had been almost universally excluded from any 
training of their intellects. To assume that the Mistress 
follows a rigorous path of Aristotelian analysis to take 
apart her importunate lover’s argument is asking more 
of the Mistress than her patriarchal world would have 
allowed. I do not mean by this to say that she is illogi- 
cal, rather, that “her logic” may well have had to work 
differently. Feminist theorists such as Carol Gilligan (Jn 
a Different Voice: Psychological Theory and Women's 
Development [Cambridge: Harvard UP, 1982])} have 
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explored this issue and concluded that women employ 
different processes than men do in analyzing and 
responding to situations. Cognitive research on gender 
and reading also indicates that women and men employ 
different schemas—based out of a gendered experience 
of the world—in constructing meaning from a piece of 
discourse (see Mary Crawford and Roger Chaffin, “The 
Reader’s Construction of Meaning: Cognitive Research 
on Gender and Comprehension,” Gender and Reading, 
ed. Elizabeth Flynn and Patrocinio Schweickart 
[Baltimore: Johns Hopkins UP, 1986])}. Most crucial to 
my argument here are the inferences drawn from this 
research that place high value on the woman’s sense of 
her physical existence as a significant constituent in her 
reasoning processes. Marvell’s Mistress may logically 
see through the speaker’s argument, but her “logic” 
might be stemming from her awareness of her fully 
gendered body rather than from her patriarchally 
repressed mind. 


As with Professor Narveson’s comment, Mr. Bellis 
seems to want to deny gender as a element in determin- 
ing how we read Marvell’s poem—his comment seeks 
to erase the “difference” (one might even say 
“diférance”) I believe is crucial to Marvell’s poem. 
Bellis’ main complaint has to do with the notion of 
“plot” and how it is gender-coded and how it functions 
in Marvell’s poem. First, he contends that “[my} distinc- 
tion between male and female plots is erroneous” 
because “it fails to cover those areas in which male and 
female roles are actually the reverse of what [I] say.” At 
no time did I intend for the gendered plots I delineated 
in examining and countering the Handbook’s reading to 
represent monolithic, universal paradigms that would 
exclude all other possibilities—if I am the deconstruc- 
tionist Bellis thinks I am, I am not so naive as to replace 
one logocentric paradigm with another. There are other 
possibilities for plotting, but they are no jess gendered, 
and I would seriously argue with the contention that 
such plots are actually reversible. 


No one would dispute that “there are plots in which the 
woman is the aggressor, using her sexual attractiveness 
to seduce a resisting man and thereby gain an advantage 
over him.” But is the “advantage” the same as it might 
be for a man? How have the politics of gender been 
constituted in the universe of this plot? Isn’t female ag- 
gression more often viewed in canonical literature as an 
unnatural trait for the woman—a displaced masculine 
trait? Is the woman’s “advantage” rewarded with a posi- 
tive outcome, or is she condemned, punished, “killed” 
in a patriarchal response to her attempt at sexual 
autonomy? The point is that when we read gender in 
these plots we see precisely that they are not reversible 
with a one-to-one correspondence of roles—how often 
is the “shotgun wedding” plot initiated by the male? 
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Such a plot can occur, indeed it would be quite interest- 
ing because the conventional patterns of gender in that 
plot would have to be transformed for it to work. 


The example Bellis cites of William Inge’s Picnic 
presents us with a heroine (his analogue for Marvell’s 
Mistress?} who foregoes convention by resisting mar- 
riage to pursue her own sexual autonomy regardless of 
how her society might view her. I think Bellis cites this 
1953 play as conclusive evidence countering what he 
calls my “scenario” in two parenthetical misreadings of 
what my article says: {1} my reading suggests we can 
see in the Mistress a “conviction to love only on her 
own terms” (419), but it does not necessarily follow 
that those terms are her seeking of “wealth and social 
position”—the stereotype of the golddigger does not fit 
my image of the Mistress; (2) “sex and poverty” are not 
necessarily “the very things she . . . resist[s]”—the 
possible loss of her sexual autonomy is a much more 
crucial point of resistance. Inge’s heroine and Marvell’s 
are quite contrastable if one foregrounds the different 
contexts of each text. The sexual mores Inge can explore 
in 1953 are clearly different from those Marvell 
explored in 1678; the history of seduction is a history 
of transformations in social and cultural definitions of 
gender, especially of a woman’s right to independence. 


Similarly, Bellis draws on examples from modern 
literature and cinema “in which the woman does not 
resist sex but agrees to it” (Jet’s not overlook the many 
[and sadly] popular films that plot the violent overcom- 
ing of female resistance), and “which frequently start 
with sex rather than put it off until the end. The man 
and woman go to bed during the evening of the first 
day. Then the plot begins. Is that a male or a female 
plot?” First of all, plot hardly “begins” only after the 
two characters have gone “to bed”; this assumes that 
the initial liaison is completely unmotivated and that no 
motivation for the characters’ actions can be discerned 
from the text or the film. Such a wholly unmotivated 
act (hard to imagine when you come to think of it) is 
always bound up in social constructs of gender and 
behavior that must be reconstituted if we are to make 
any sense of the plot. Moreover, there are both male 
and female plot lines (life stories) intersecting within 
the narrative and working toward consequences in 
which we can easily perceive the context of gender 
operating as a schema from which we derive our 
interpretations. It is the task of the critic to separate 
these strands in order to understand how their differ- 
ence influences their intersection. For these reasons, I 
simply cannot accept Bellis’ contention that “there is no 
such thing as a male or female plot.” He assumes that 
men and women go about all the facets of seduction 
exactly the same way whether as initiator or receiver of 
the attentions—if Bellis cannot see the differences at 
work here, he will never see how plot is gendered. 
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At the same time, Bellis argues that Marvell’s poem is 
plotless because “Marvell does not provide an outcome. 
His text is an argument only.” It is an argument—but 
an argument of action: therefore, it initiates an activity 
(seduction) that requires an outcome (sexual complete- 
ness or resistance). This follows the most basic model 
of narrative action established by such structuralists as 
Roland Barthes and Tzvetan Todorov. That the outcome 
is beyond the margin of the text does not necessarily 
exclude it from our consideration; indeed, I would 
contend that the greatness of Marvell’s poem (and at no 
time, as Bellis believes, do I condemn the poem) is that 
its plot is virtual, its outcome deferred. The gap, as 
Wolfgang Iser would put it, that occurs at the end of the 
text is one that the reader must consider very carefully. 
We have different options in closing the text, and I 
would stress that the goal of the reading 1 pursue is not 
to close off access to these options. Instead, I see “To 
His Coy Mistress” as presenting a plot situation open 
to different constructions producing different outcomes 
that can be supported with the text and our understand- 
ing of its negotiation with the gendered plots of its time 
and ours. 


Both Professor Narveson and Mr. Bellis seem to want 
to deny gender a role in their critical schemas (much 
the same way the authors of the Handbook of Critical 
Approaches unconsciously omitted it from theirs). In 
both comments I hear the “echoing song” of long years 
of teaching Marvell’s poem from a particular viewpoint 
that produces valid, though I would contend limited, 
readings. I ask only that they and others who might 
object to my points listen with “other” ears to the forces 
of gender operating in all literature. The result will be 
the production of readings richer in their sources of 
conflict and resolution. 


Christine Rees (essay date 1989) 


SOURCE: Rees, Christine. “Persuasions to Love: 
‘Young Love,’ ‘To His Coy Mistress.’” In The Judg- 
ment of Marvell, pp. 88-103. London: Pinter, 1989. 


[fn the following essay, Rees compares Marvell's two 
persuasion poems, “Young Love,” and “To His Coy 
Mistress.") 


“Younc Love’ 


“Young Love’ claims to be precisely that, a persuasion 
to /eve. Unlike many persuasion poems, where the 
speaker's intention is to seduce the girl into bed, its 
promise of pleasure is delicately adjusted to its subject; 
for the poem’s strategy is to select a girl who is still so 
young that she is free to return love in all innocence, 
unhindered by the consciousness of adult sexuality. It 
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requires considerable literary skill to write on such a 
topic from an angle of erotic awareness without 
misjudging the tone. Classical poets had achieved it in 
a different cultural climate: some seventeenth-century 
poets met the challenge with varying success. As 
always, Marvell adapts a literary precedent to his own 
purposes, expressing his continuing concern with in- 
nocence and experience, choice and necessity, time and 
fate, through this apparently slight motif. 


The motif itself has been shown to derive from epigrams 
in the Greek Anthology and two of Horace’s odes.' One 
of the latter, ode Il: 5, describes a girl-child not yet 
ready for sexual experience, her grapes unripened: only 
wait, Horace advises the would-be lover, and the grapes 
will turn purple, the girl turn pursuer. In the other ode, 
I: 23, the lover in person addresses a girl trembling on 
the brink of sexual initiation: 


atqui non ego te tigris ut aspera 
Gaetulusve leo frangere persequor: 
tandem desine matrem 
tempestiva sequi viro. 


Am [ a fierce Gaetulian 

Lion or some tiger with a plan 

To seize and maul you? Come, now, leave your 
Mother: you're ready to know a man? 


Marvell’s speaker matches this experienced, indulgently 
mature tone, but the situation is less straightforward. 
Suspicion slides into the opening stanza, even as it is 
being dismissed: 


I 


Come little Infant, Love me now, 
While thine unsuspected years 

Clear thine aged Fathers brow 
From cold Jealousie and Fears. 


(ll. 1-4) 


In the equivalent Greek and Latin poems, the girl is not 
referred to as an infant, nor does she possess a jealous 
father (a figure who seems to have strayed in from a 
different, more Ovidian, scenario). ‘Infant’ is playful, 
yet its literal meaning alludes to the most radical in- 
nocence of all, the state prior to speech as well as 
sexuality. In this respect, little T. C. and Maria Fairfax 
contrast with ‘Young Love’ since each of them can and 
does use language to considerable purpose.* The purpose 
of language in ‘Young Love’ is manipulative, not least 
where the reader is concerned. 


What an initially unsuspecting reader may not realise is 
that the speaker is also being playful with us, misdirect- 
ing our expectations. The second stanza invites us to 
view the picture from a different, symbolic, perspective: 


II 


Pretty surely "twere to see 
By young Love old Time beguil’d: 
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While our Sportings are as free 
As the Nurses with the Child, 


(ll. 5-8) 


As elsewhere in Marveli’s poetry, the jealous antagonist 
whom love has to outwit turns out to be not a person 
but a personification. In ‘The Definition of Love,’ it is 
Fate who watches ‘with jealous Eye’ (1. 13); here the 
aged father is revealed as Oid Father Time, beguiled by 
the infant Love as in some allegorical painting, an ac- 
ceptably ‘pretty’ picture that erases the disconcerting 
first impression.’ The oddly Blakean image—‘While 
our Sportings are as free / As the Nurses with the 
Child’—-suggests the harmless pleasures of a relation- 
ship between adult and child. Yet how disinterested is 
the speaker in drawing such an analogy? For readers 
who question tone and motivation,’ he may seem 
altogether too smooth, too ready to distract our atten- 
tion as well as Time’s. But questions about motive may 
be beside the point. For Marvell, what seems to matter 
most is the argument of the poem, the attempt to give 
love a sporting chance against time by working out new 
rules for the game, which require an ‘infant’ player. 


His first rule concerns timing: 
Il 


Common Beauties stay fifteen; 
Such as yours should swifter move; 
Whose fair Blossoms are too green 
Yet for Lust, but not for Love. 


(ll, 9-12) 


The compliment implied in ‘Common Beauties’ is a 
conventional one:* ‘stay’ means ‘wait for’,’ and reflects 
a social assumption about the proper season for 
entertaining thoughts of love. In urging this rare beauty 
to disregard convention, her would-be lover makes a 
provocative point. He dissociates love and lust not on 
Platonic or moral grounds but simply in relation to the 
passage of time. Ripeness is all. And the phrase ‘fair 
Blossoms . . . green’ hints that the senses are not inac- 
tive, even if restrained. There is pleasure in physical 
beauty, unlike ‘On a Drop of Dew’ where the ‘blos- 
soms green’ of the body are shunned. Green is the co- 
four of ove, of hope and youth and spring: the blos- 
soms that promise fruition have their own perfection. 
Momentarily we catch a glimpse of a jeune fille en 
fleur. 


The shock is ali the greater when, in the next stanza, 
she becomes a Sacrificial animal victim: 


IV 


Love as much the snowy Lamb 
Or the wanton Kid does prize, 
As the lusty Bull or Ram, 
For his morning Sacrifice. 


(ii. 13-16) 
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In this context, Love seems more like a euphemism for 
Lust.* A psychoanalytic reading might conclude that the 
speaker has let his mask slip, revealing that he is a 
‘tiger with a plan’ after all. On a more abstract level, 
the inconsistency might well be intentional: the differ- 
ence between love and lust is entirely opportunistic, the 
divide between “Infant Love’ and the all-powerful 
undiscriminating deity simply bridged by puberty. And 
full-grown Love—it is disquieting to deduce from the 
imagery—meay even cross back over that bridge. 


Once the idea of sacrifice has been introduced, it splits 
the poem in two. If the child does not become a sacrifice 
to Love, she may well become a premature sacrifice to 
Time. It is not much of a choice, but the speaker 
presents it to her as a winning strategy, in a stanza 
which is almost a reprise of his opening gambit: 


Vv 


Now then love me: time may take 
Thee before thy time away: 

Of this Need wee’! Virtue make, 
And iearn Love before we may. 


(ll, 17-20) 


The warning of her possible fate is the same as in ‘The 
Picture of little T. C.,’ but the accompanying injunc- 
tion is very different. He urges her to ‘learn Love’, not 
in the sense of sexual arousal ‘before we may’, but 
rather as an awakening to the existence of a new range 
of feeling and also, simnultaneously, to its possible loss. 
‘Of this Need wee’l Virtue make’ is a favourite idea of 
Marveli’s,’ but here he gives it a sophistical twist. The 
syntax locks together necessity and choice as if by logic, 
but it is the lover’s imagination that creates the 
‘necessity’: after all, Time and Fate only may deprive 
them of future fulfilment. Indeed the agile mind invent- 
ing the argument sees the possible objection, and swiftly 
counters it in the next stanza which covers alternative 
contingencies: 


VI 


So we win of doubtful Fate; 
And, if good she to us meant, 

We that Good shall antedate, 
Or, if ill, that Til prevent. 


(tl. 21-4) 


‘Win’ fits the notion of love as a game, but it also 
touches on a serious philosophical conundrum. How 
can one ‘win’ from Fate? Is it conceivable to ‘antedate’ 
a future which is in any sense predestined? As for 
‘prevent’, although the old meaning of ‘anticipate’ may 
be proposed,” it also raises the teasing possibility of 
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preventing ill in the sense of averting it. The whole 
point of ‘Young Love’ is present happiness. Why meet 
trouble halfway? The reading of ‘prevent’ as ‘anticipate 
in action’, given that the object of the verb is ‘ill’, 
undercuts the persuasion; an ironic double meaning is 
more plausible. It could be argued that to prevent Fate 
in the sense of averting it is a contradiction in terms, 
yet there is at least one precedent in Shakespeare's 
Hamlet, when Horatio says to the Ghost 


If thou art privy to thy country’s fate, 
Which, happily, foreknowing may avoid, 
O speak... . 


(I. 1. 136-8) 


(Interestingly, the First Quarto has ‘prevent’ instead of 
‘avoid’ .)# 


As it happens, it is the ‘country’s fate’ that Marvell 
uses as the final analogy to clinch this persuasion to 
love: 


Vil 


Thus as Kingdomes, frustrating 
Other Titles to their Crown, 

In the craddie crown their King, 
So all Forraign Claims to drown, 


VIII 


So, to make all Rivals vain, 

Now I crown thee with my Love: 
Crown me with thy Love again, 

And we both shall Monarchs prove. 


(ll. 25-32) 


The conceit is beautifully attuned to the double aware- 
ness of innocence and experience running through the 
lyric. On one level, this is a gentle game of make- 
believe, played with crowns of paper or flowers; on 
another level, it recalJs the literary symbolism of adult 
Jove. The lyric scale ranges from nursery rhyme— 
“‘Lavender’s blue’?—to Donne’s The Anniversarie™ Yet 
this love ritual is not altogether reassuring: it does not 
cancel! out the earlier sacrificial imagery. If the formal 
symmetry of ‘Young Love’ is taken into account, it 
becomes clear that the first half ends with ritual 
sacrifice, the second with ntual crowning. Although the 
latter is less obviously disturbing than the former, they 
are suggestive parallels. Also, as history proves, the 
crowning of a king in the cradle did not necessarily 
ensure stability or frustrate other claims. ‘Woe to thee, 
O land, when thy king is a child’ (Ecclesiastes 10: 16). 
The book of Ecclesiastes, incidentally, has a great deal 
to say on the life of pleasure, and on the idea that ‘To 
every thing there is a season’ (3: 1). If the ethos of 
Ecclesiastes were allowed to challenge the ethos of 
Horace, it would put the argument of Marvell’s poem 
in a very different light. 
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Of course that ethos, insisting that all is vanity, is not 
allowed to intrude on the ‘happy’ ending of ‘Young 
Love’ It is a condition of that ending that ‘all Forraign 
Claims’ have to be drowned. But for all its genuine 
charm and skill, Young Love barbs the persuasion to 
pleasure with a half-concealed threat. Time, which was 
a friend to contemplation (at worst, it could only hasten 
the liberation of the soul), is a deadly adversary to 
pleasure. But, ironically, pleasure itself threatens in- 
nocence: the blossoms wait to be plucked, the snowy 
lamb is prized as a sacrifice. The persuader creates an 
illusion of choice, since real choice would subvert his 
argument from ‘necessity’. The illusion is all the more 
fragile because the poem is ostensibly addressed to a 
‘tittle Infant’: for a much more powerful argument for 
the vita voluptuosa we have to turn to the next poem in 
the Folio, ‘To his Coy Mistress’ which applies the 
same logic to an adult sexual relationship. 


“To His Coy Mistress’ 


Beginning with its title, “To his Coy Mistress’ seems 
to promise a persuasion poem in the classic tradition. 
Many readers have accepted it as such, notably T. S. 
Eliot who located ‘a whole civilisation’ at its centre and 
defined that civilised quality in half a dozen narnes: Lu- 
cretius, Horace, Catullus, Propertius, Ovid, Jonson." 
Yet, magisterial as this claim is, the reader of Marvell 
learns to be wary of easy categorisation. Even the title 
may not be simply what it seems. Does ‘his’ deliberately 
signal an unreliable persona, or is it merely an instance 
of the common sixteenth/seventeenth century practice 
of attaching a third person descriptive title to a first 
person lyric?“ The point is a relatively minor one, but it 
may affect the degree and kind of irony which we 
expect in the poem itself. 


However the epithet ‘coy’ certainly merits attention. Its 
root meaning, deriving from quietus, at rest, still, quiet, 
implies passivity: like the ‘little Infant’, the coy mistress 
has no voice of her own. The English meanings 
‘modest’, ‘shy’, ‘disdainful’ acquire at an early stage an 
aura of affectation, and can be applied to behaviour 
which is a variety of sexual display. The English coy 
mistress could therefore be the equivalent of the Roman 
castae puellae, who are not necessarily chaste but who 
‘withhold their favours’ for whatever motive.'* She does 
not have to be stereotyped as the frigid Petrarchan 
mistress,” who by the seventeenth century had given 
chastity a bad name among the more avant-garde love 
poets. For the libertine, the display of coyness may be a 
challenge; but it can also turn sour. Thomas Randolph, 
in A Complaint against Cupid that he never made him 
in Love, welcomes a certain amount of resistance: 


Give me a Mistresse in whose looks to joy, 
And such a Mistresse (Love) as will be coy, 
Not easily wonne, though to be wonne in time; 


That from her nicenesse I may store my rhime . . .'# 
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At a later date, Rochester’s curse on Ais coy mistress 
contrasts brutally with Randolph’s attitude: 


Then if to make your ruin more, 
You'll peevishly be coy, 

Dye with the scandal of a Whore, 
And never know the joy. 


(Phillis, be gentler, Il. 13-16)" 


Marvell’s version of the coy mistress is more subtle 
than either, allowing us to play with the idea of her mo- 
tives. Within the poem her lover slyly imagines her 
hunting for rubies, a pastime more perhaps in the line 
of the Roman meretrix® than the Petrarchan lady; and 
we discover that her physical disposition is governed by 
moist and warm humours, giving the lie to frigidity.” 
But although touches like these add flesh and blood to 
the description ‘Coy Mistress’, they are marginal 
nevertheless. All that is really essential to the argument 
is that she has to be both beddable and coy. And it is 
the precise nature and tone of the argument, not the 
personality of the mistress or the lover, on which critics 
are most divided. Is “To his Coy Mistress’ a persuasion 
to love, a critique of persuasions to love, or a treatment 
of another system of ideas altogether, for which carpe 
diem serves as a metaphor?” 


The tripartite structure is designed to attract admiring 
attention: this is a poem elegant in its bones. But once 
the syllogistic form has been recognised—‘Had we. . . 
But. . . Now therefore’—the difficulties are only begin- 
ning.* It undoubtedly mimics logic, and with consider- 
able panache; but is it logic? The critics who address 
themselves to this question have demonstrated the 
technical fallacy involved, without necessarily agreeing 
on the effects of that fallacy. This is especially true in 
relation to the intended audience. One of the simplest 
and yet most challenging methods of testing the argu- 
ment is to construct an imaginary answer from the coy 
mistress herself.* For the fallacy is not just a technical- 
ity. The speaker structures a view of reality to be ac- 
cepted or rejected, a view centred on the reality of bod- 
ies, copulating or corrupting. Persuasion presupposes 
choice: the coy mistress can say yes, or go on saying 
no. But the syHogism makes it seem as though there is 
only one logical choice for her to make, if she accepts 
the premisses and does not detect the flaw. In a poem, 
however, as in life, there are other considerations 
besides logic. Ultimately the strength of ‘To his Coy 
Mistress’ as a persuasion poem resides in its magnifi- 
cent predatory assault on the imagination, disguised as 
an assault on the reason. Like the Pyramids, in 
Johnson’s eloquent image, it bears witness to ‘that 
hunger of imagination which preys incessantly upon 
life’ .* 


Indeed the speaker begins, like a number of Marvell's 
lovers, by creating a fiction. He takes, as it were, a deep 
breath of airy imagination, and puffs up time and space 
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virtually to their utmost historical and geographical 
limits, before eventually collapsing them to the real 
shrunken dimensions of a human grave. 


Had we but World enough, and Time, 
This coyness Lady were no crime. 

We would sit down, and think which way 
To walk, and pass our long Loves Day. 
Thou by the indian Ganges side 
Should’st Rubies find: I by the Tide 

Of Humber would complain. 1 would 
Love you ten years before the Flood: 
And you should if you please refuse 

Till the Conversion of the Jews. 


(Ul. 1-10) 


The first line might be uttered by an Antony in love 
with a Cleopatra; but the second, with its suave allitera- 
tion and significant rhyme,” is too calculated and ironic 
quite to sustain the illusion of a grand passion. He, of 
course, intends to prove to her that coyness is a crime, 
and he begins by indulging a fantasy, making world 
enough and time for her idea of pleasure, which is to be 
left free and yet courted to infinity. In effect, it parodies 
the life of contemplation. The daydream is familiar, 
even banal (‘If you were the only girl in the 
world’ . . .) but Marvell’s wit makes it extraordinary. 
In such circumstances his lovers are almost comically 
at a loss, spoiled for choice as the idiom has it. After 
consideration, they come up with occupations which 
reflect unsatisfactory sexual stereotypes: he complains 
poetically, while she is preoccupied with her rubies (the 
price of a virtuous woman, it may be recalled from 
Proverbs 31: 10, is far above rubies);” and instead of 
being together, they are half a world apart. 


The time-scale, measured according to sacred history, 
might be felt to cast a long shadow across the frivolous 
pair. The references to the Flood and the conversion of 
the Jews (which, it was believed, would precede the 
millennium) are a reminder not only that time is finite, 
however extended, but also that its events are effectively 
beyond human control. More serious than conventional 
literary adunata {impossibilities),* these points of refer- 
ence are at the same time sharper and wittier. Marvell 
may indeed have chosen his dates for reasons of topical- 
ity as well as unconventionality.” 


As for the landscape, that too is unconventional, in 
Startling contrast to the sensuous beauty of most love 
idylls. The divide between the glamorous Ganges and 
the homely Humber (Marvell’s local river) relies simply 
on name association (the only epithet the poet himself 
uses is a strictly geographical one). Nor does the lover 
evoke the transient beauty of the flesh by means of 
flowers, the staple of carpe florem.” In this respect he is 
even more self-denying than the speaker of ‘Young 
Love’ Instead of the rose, he resorts to the notorious 
‘vegetable’ to define not beauty but love: 
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My vegetable Love should grow 
Vaster then Empires, and more slow. 


dl. 11-12) 


The exact connotations of ‘vegetable Love’ have 
provoked an astonishing, often entertaining, controversy 
among scholars.” ‘Vegetable’ can be taken as a 
philosophical term, alluding to the Aristotelian division 
of the soul into three, the vegetable, the sensible, and 
the rational. This Aristotelian theory, usefully sum- 
marised for the seventeenth century in Robert Burton’s 
The Anatomy of Melancholy,” holds that the vegetable 
or ‘vegetal’ faculty of the soul is the one which is 
responsible for nutrition, growth, and generation: it is 
the distinguishing and sole faculty in plants, but in man 
it is inferior, subordinated to the higher faculties. Such 
a scheme has a certain affinity with other tripartite divi- 
sions like Ficino’s classification of love (see above, part 
II, ‘The Life of Love and Pleasure’), and attempts have 
been made to relate it to the tripartite structure of the 
poem. But there is no critical consensus on exactly how 
this might work. If Marvell does intend a philosophical 
gloss, then at most it might ironically imply the real 
inferiority of the love on offer, as well as intensifying 
the hyperbolic growth which is the point of the couplet. 
As an additional bonus, the reader is free to imagine 
‘some monstrous and expanding cabbage,’ or the more 
dignified bulk of a great tree, or even a marrow with an 
expanding love-inscription*—depending on his or her 
learning or inclination. 


Imagining the mistress’s physical attributes is the chief 
purpose of this life of delayed pleasure and extended 
contemplation: 


An hundred years should go to pratse 
Thine Eyes, and on thy Forehead Gaze. 
Two hundred to adore each Breast: 

But thirty thousand to the rest. 

An Age at least to every part, 

And the last Age should show your Heart. 
For Lady you deserve this State; 

Nor would I love at lower rate. 


(Il. 13-20) 


The lover’s proposed biason turns out to be as hypotheti- 
cal as the time it requires, for he does not actually 
describe her at all. Instead he compliments her beauty 
indirectly through the arithmetical conceit. This type of 
conceit (originally Catullan), coupled with the later 
phrase ‘vast Eternity’ (1. 24), leads to comparison with 
Cowley’s poem, My Dyer:* 


O’n a Sigh of Piry I a year can live, 
One Tear will keep me twenty at least, 
Fifty a gentle Zook will give; 

An Hundred years on one kind word I'll feast: 
An thousand more will added be, 

If you an fxclination have for me; 

And atl beyond is vast Eternity. 


{stanza 3) 
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But Cowley is not attempting a blason, a catalogue of 
the mistress’s beauties: his is a catalogue of hoped-for 
responses. Marvell’s lover expects no response. Because 
this courtship is supposed to be on her terms, he is not 
allowed to touch, only to look, devoting centuries and 
millennia to the idolatry of a body dissected into its 
constituent parts. 


The naming of parts serves two functions. It is an erotic 
tease, tantalising the voyeur because of the lack of 
specific detail, which incidentally contrasts with the 
kind of eroticism found in persuasion poems such as 
Carew’s A Rapture;* and it also tests the lady’s wits, 
since like any catalogue that is not completely random 
it betrays the maker’s priorities. There is some reason 
to believe that Marvell reworked this passage to alter its 
balance. The rather garbled Haward manuscript text, 
discovered by W. Hilton Kelliher,® allots thirty thousand 
years to her “Thighes’ (which have disappeared from 
the Folio version), and omits the delicately weighed 
century assigned to ‘each Breast’. However it maintains 
a roughly similar sequence, moving from the more intel- 
lectual ‘Platonic’ parts of the body to the more sexually 
suggestive. ‘How much they stray that set out at the 
face’ declares Donne in Loves Progress;” but Marvell’s 
lover knows what he is doing. The point is that although 
the higher faculties are placed first they are in fact given 
less time. Any reader familiar with Donne’s elegies or 
Cavalier libertine poetry would think with pleasure of 
what the decorous phrases ‘the rest’ and ‘every part’ 
comprise, and recognise from the time-scale the 
speaker’s scale of values. Yet the final twist still keeps 
us guessing—‘And the last Age should show your 
Heart’ (1. 18)—for the last age heralds the Day of Judg- 
ment, and the heart of a mistress is so often a hard or 
dubious or unknown quantity. Exposure might be a 
threat, not a promise. She would be unwise to take his 
praise at face value, or to be reassured by the ambigu- 
ous conclusion, however sonorous. ‘For Lady you 
deserve this State / Nor would I love at lower rate’ begs 
the question of what she has indeed deserved, and uses 
a phrase which tacitly admits that love can be had at 
cutprice rates.™ 


If she has been entranced by his perfectly blown bubble 
of illusion, it and her world are about to burst: 


But at my back I alwaies hear 
Times winged Chariot hurrying near: 
And yonder all before us lye 
Desarts of vast Eternity. 
Thy Beauty shall no more be found; 
Nor, in thy marble Vault, shall sound 
My ecchoing Song: then Worms shall try 
That long preserv’d Virginity: 
And your quaint Honour turn to dust; 
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And into ashes ail my Lust. 
The Grave’s a fine and private place, 
But none I think do there embrace. 


(If. 21-32) 


‘Times winged Charriot’ is a splendidly classical 
conception, with, apparently, no single classical source.” 
As in a nightmare, it bears down terrifyingly on the 
vulnerable human being dwarfed by the ‘Desarts of vast 
Eternity’, out of which Time came and to which 
everything must return. The idea of oblivion is as ap- 
palling as the idea of Time the destroyer. Brilliantly, 
Marvell translates this fear into images of space, conjur- 
ing up two opposite but related phobias: terror of wide 
open spaces, heightened by the fear of pursuit, and ter- 
ror of confined spaces. The ‘fine and private place’ 
becomes a hideous travesty of the focus amoenus of the 
life of pleasure, just as the “Desarts of vast Eternity’ 
suggest a peculiarly bleak version of the contemplative 
solitude. In both environments, human action and 
pleasure cease—and they can be contemplated only 
from this side of the grave. Not even the conventional 
solace remains, the immortality of the poet’s art defy- 
ing physical dissolution. And he describes that dissolu- 
tion in terms that play upon the woman’s most intimate 
horror of physical violation. There is no need to dwell 
on the sexual double entendre to take the point.* The 
much praised flesh—eyes, breasts, private parts—must 
yield involuntarily to the rapacious worms. The argu- 
ment for sexual enjoyment because flesh is mortal is, of 
course, at the heart of carpe diem, and classically 
educated readers do hear echoes in the vault: echoes of 
Catullus (Carmen V) and of an epigram by Asclepiades 
in the Greek Anthology: 


You would keep your virginity? What will it profit 
you? You will find no lover in Hades, girl. It is among 
the living that we taste the joys of Kypris. In Acheron, 
child, we shall be only bones and dust. 


(ur. Forrest Reid)! 


But the same readers are conscious of difference as well 
as likeness. The echoes are not transmitted as pure 
imitation, but are mutated into a new and distinctive 
sound.” 


And there are more recent precedents. The imagery of 
dissolution runs like a black current through much 
seventeenth-century literature, from Jacobean tragedy, 
where it gleams satirically, to sermons, where it 
broadens into meditation on the Four Last Things. 
Under certain kinds of imaginative pressure, the link 
between sex and physical corruption becomes inescap- 
able and is reinforced by contemporary medicine and 
ethics. For a poet writing on love and time, this imagery 
offers one means of avoiding bland commonplaces; yet 
too strong a fascination with such a link could subvert a 
persuasion to love.“ Sir Walter Ralegh, author of a lyric 
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modelled on Catullus beginning ‘Now Serena bee not 
coy’ nevertheless reserves is most sombre and powerful 
imagery of dissolution for a more impersonal lyric on 
love and time: 


The Light, the Belly, lipps and breath, 
He dimms, discolours, and destroyes, 
With those he feedes, but fills not death, 
Which sometimes were the foode of Joyes, 
Yea Time doth dull each liuely witt, 
And dryes all wantonnes with it. 


{A Poem of Sir Walter Rawleighs, i. 25-30)" 


Marvell, in contrast, combines this kind of writing with 
the ‘coy mistress’ address. Whereas A Poem of Sir 
Walter Rawleighs is entirely fatalistic in outlook, ‘To 
his Coy Mistress’ uses fatalism as a means to an end 
which appears to involve choice. 


But what kind of choice is it? It has been argued that 
the ars moriendi, the art of dying well, is more crucial 
for an understanding of Marvell’s poem than the carpe 
diem tradition as such, in that Marvell both parodies the 
features of ars moriendi and inverts its purpose, which 
is to terrify and disgust men and women into sexual 
abstention by reminding them of the end of all flesh. If 
that is so, then the lover’s case can be reformulated as 
follows: 


the choice presented to the mistress specifically 
precludes any issue of honor or virginity, in any event, 
the mistress must relinquish her virginity. The only 
question is when and how , . . He presents the mistress 
with a choice—not between pleasure and pain, youth 
and age, death and life (for if she chooses correctly, 
she must only hasten death}—a choice of the time, 
place, and manner of her death. 


(Stanley Stewart, ‘Marvell and the Ars Moriendi’)* 


The narrowing down of choice to when and how to 
‘die’ (with the usual sexual quibble) ingeniously 
obscures the choice of life which is intentionally not of- 
fered. Certainly she has no choice about dying in the 
primary sense; but the lover disguises the fact that she 
does have a choice about the way to live by assuming 
that ‘living’ means only one thing—the gratification of 
the senses. According to this philosophy, it is pleasure, 
above all the pleasure of sex, that assures us that we are 
alive. The persuasion poem is caught in a paradox of 
choice without choice: in that the lover’s aim is to ma- 
noeuvre the girl into going to bed with him, it assumes 
that she is free to choose; but his method is to argue as 
if she had no choice but to do so, no acceptable alterna- 
tive. As for the choice of eternity, that too is precluded. 
The coy mistress is not allowed to think about eternity 
under any aspect other than ‘Desarts’, or of death as 
anything other than annihilation. Though the earlier al- 
lusions to biblical history might have alerted her to 
other ideas, these are swept aside by the onrush of 
Time’s chariot.” 
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Yet the imagery of graves and worms might have the 
opposite effect, that of forcing the hearer to confront 
the choice of eternity in the starkest possible terms. For 
example, that is the intended function of the Cardinal’s 
warning to the lecherous Duke in Middleton’s Women 
Beware Women: 


Is she a thing 
Whom sickness dare not visit, or age look on, 
Or death resist? Does the worm shun her grave? 
If not, as your soul knows it, why should lust 
Bring man to lasting pain, for rotten dust? 


(IV. i. 247-51)" 


The question ‘Is it worth it?’ can be asked concerning 
either coyness or lust; but the answers depend on differ- 
ent views of man’s eternal destiny, views which 
nevertheless coincide in emphasising the death of the 
body. For Marvell’s speaker, not only is the body 
mortal, but love as well. He deliberately cuts out one 
traditional consolation, the idea lovers cling to, that an 
embrace may be possible even in the grave.” Not for 
him the wishful thinking of Davenant’s Dying Lover: 


Yet we hereafter may be found, 
By Destinies right placing, 

Making, like Flowers, Love under Ground, 
Whose Rootes are still embracing. 


(ll. 53-6)* 


A more ghoulish version of the embrace with a corpse 
is the amorous grinding of bone on bone described by 
Propertius.” In place of such imaginings Marvell sup- 
plies a sceptic’s irony which, out of context, can sound 
almost wistful: 


The Grave’s a fine and private place, 
But none I think do there embrace. 


(il. 31-2} 


The lover is therefore justified in turning to living 
embraces. After what seems like the ultimate negation, 
the erotic energies of the poem at last tear through the 
iron gates of its logic. 


it is not untit the final stage of “To his Coy Mistress’ 
that sex becomes a tangible reality; and it is not eyes, 
nor breasts for that matter, which have most allure, but 
young, moist, gleaming skin, which promises the 
pleasures of physical contact. The effect, after the 
deliberate holding back of sensuality, is electrifying: 


Now therefore, while the youthful glew*? 
Sits on thy skin like morning dew, 
And while thy willing Soul wanspires 
At every pore with instant Fires, 
Now let us sport us while we may. . . 


(ll. 33-7) 


Yet the exact words producing this effect are controver- 
sial, for the first couplet contains the best-known textual 
crux in Marveil’s poetry. In the Folio, the rhyme is 
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‘hew’/‘glew’; in Bodleian MS. Eng. poet. d. 49, it is 
‘glew’/‘dew’; in the Haward manuscript it is “Glue’/ 
‘Dew’. The recurrence of the apparently unlikely glew/ 
glue is striking, and it obviously fits the first line better 
than the second, where the simile ‘like morning dew’ 
(originating with Cooke’s emendation) has found 
general editorial acceptance.” In an attempt to explain 
‘glew’, some scholars adopt the suggestion that it is a 
northern dialectal form of ‘glow’. Yet this anxiety to 
avoid the obvious meaning is unnecessarily fastidious. 
The image of skin sticky with its own youthful glue, or 
sweat, (the Haward manuscript reading ‘Stickes’ in 
place of ‘Sits’ insists on the sensation} may embarrass 
editors who prefer to believe that ladies only glow. 
Renaissance poets knew better. Spenser and Donne both 
describe sweat as erotic (and the hands of the lovers in 
The Exstasie are ‘cimented’—glued together—by ‘fast 
balme’).“ Not only is the strong physicality of the glue 
image completely appropriate to Marvell’s poem,* but 
the glue/dew reading has an interesting, and surely 
intentional, consequence. It makes the description 
entirely tactile, without the intrusion of the visual ‘hew’. 
In the first part of the poem, the mistress’s beauty is the 
cynosure of the worshipping lover’s eyes, but here he is 
fascinated by the texture of skin, which can only be 
fully appreciated through the sense of touch. And touch 
is traditionally the lowest sense in the hierarchy, and 
most closely associated with sex.* The comparison of 
sweat to dew aiso fits, since dew was considered to be 
the ‘sweat of the earth’s bodily organism’.*’ Unlike the 
dewdrop-soul, the mistress’s affinities are clearly with 
earth, not heaven. She exudes her ‘willing Soul’ through 
‘every pore’. If Marvell is adapting the words of 
Crashaw’s hymn, To The Name Above Every Name, The 
Name of fesus— 


What did Their weapons but with wider pores 
Inlarge thy flaming-brested Louers 

More freely to transpire 

That impatient Fire 
The Heart that hides Thee hardly couers—* 


it sharpens the distinction between sacred and profane 
rather than obliterating it. 


However, other distinctions become more difficult to 
make as the poem gathers momentum towards its 
climax. The symbolism crushes elementary distinctions 
such as that of sex into a single mass: 


Now let us sport us while we may; 

And now, like am’rous birds of prey, 
Rather at once our Time devour, 

Than languish in his slow-chapt pow’r. 
Let us roll all our Strength, and all 

Our sweetness, up into one Ball: 

And tear our Pleasures with rough strife, 
Thorough the Iron gates of Life. 
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Thus, though we cannot make our Sun 
Stand still, yet we will make him run. 


(tl. 37-46) 


Much critical heat and energy have been generated over 
the sources and significance of the extraordinarily potent 
images,” but nothing to match the heat and energy of 
the images themselves. Is energy, in this instance, 
eternal delight? It does not lack purpose: the speaker 
emphatically contradicts Marvell’s owa world-weary 
observation in The Rehearsal Transpros’d that ‘the 
world will not go the faster for our driving’ (I. 135). 
When he wrote that, it was out of much experience of 
the life of action and its constraints. Apparently without 
this awareness, the lover of ‘To his Coy Mistress’ 
proposes to remake the life of pleasure in the image of 
the active life, not the contemplative life which he has 
already rejected. In the process, the very idea of 
pleasure becomes deeply compromised, difficult to 
distinguish from what we would normally regard as 
pain. For Marveli’s lover, to act is to devour, to roll up 
(compress), to tear: disturbing verbs, even if their object 
is not the human body itself. Whether we flinch or feel 
exhilarated, it is impossible to ignore the ruthlessness 
which, although ostensibly directed against the enemy, 
Time, inevitably colours their sexual relationship with 
each other. ‘Am’rous birds of prey’ are destined for a 
wild mating. ‘Slow-chapt pow’r’ alludes to the devour- 
ing jaws of Time, tempus edax rerum.“ In such a 
sophisticated literary context, the level of retaliation is 
curiously primitive. It is not surprising to find critics 
arguing that what is presented here is animal, not 
rational, love.* For the price the coy mistress is asked 
to pay for pleasure is not just her virginity, but in some 
sense her humanity. 


The ‘one Ball’ comprising their male and female at- 
tributes is essentially an abstraction, a concentration of 
qualities kneaded, compressed, moulded from the more 
awkward and subtle components of individual personal- 
ity. Whatever the bali represents—and conjectures 
include the emblematic sphere of perfection, the 
phoenix’ egg, the globular hermaphrodite of Plato's 
Symposium, another sun, ‘the great globe itself’, not to 
mention @ cannonball, a pomander, or a sweetmeat*“— 
its properties are singular, in more senses than one. By 
an interesting coincidence, the phrase ‘one Ball’ also 
occurs in Lovelace’s poem Paris’s Second Judgement, 
in which Paris regrets that there is only one apple to of- 
fer three equally glorious deities—‘What pity the whole 
World is but one Ball’ Marvell's lover is too single- 
minded for regret or a divided soul: his judgment is 
cast entirely for pleasure, a pleasure for which the world 
is well lost, and which is powerful enough to smash 
through life’s intractable opposition. 


‘The Iron gates of Life’ present an equally intractable 
puzzle to the critic. Again a textual crux complicates 
the line, since the Bodieian MS. Eng. poet. d. 49 has 
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the reading ‘grates’ for ‘gates’, which reinforces the 
impression of life as a prison, but diminishes the 
grandeur of ‘Iron gates’. Explanations of the latter 
phrase range from the philosophical to the physiologi- 
cal, and literary analogues (none of which exactly 
reproduce all three components of the phrase) range 
from Lucretius* to Spenser and beyond. Although Mar- 
vell specifies that these are the gates of life, it is unclear 
whether they are marked ‘entrance’ or ‘exit’. (In Spens- 
er’s Garden of Adonis, there are double gates in walls 
of gold and iron, and the usual inference is that the iron 
gate readmits souls returning from earthly existence.) 
But whether we envisage a two-way or a one-way 
system, what is striking here is the speaker’s insistence 
that the lovers can choose to break through the gates. 
Naturally he is advocating physical sex, not a double 
suicide, as a means to this end. The metaphor of tearing 
through gates, we are told, ‘certainly refers to the act of 
defloration.“ This is not necessarily the same as saying 
that ‘Iron gates’ must allude directly to the female /a- 
bia,” a suggestion that would make the ‘Pleasures’ 
exceptionally painful: even a misogynistic poet, let 
alone a would-be seducer, might hesitate over the im- 
age. But it does imply that the sexual act is an act of 
strife. Marlowe had so described it in Here and Lean- 
der: 


She trembling strove; this strife of hers (like that 
Which made the world) another world begat 
Of unknown joy. 


(Sest. U1. I. 291-337 


Like that which made the world: the idea recalls the 
Lucretian cosmos, and Epicurean philosophy, which 
seems more relevant to this section of the poem than 
Neoplatonism.”' The contemplative mode of the Neopla- 
tonics was ironically rehearsed in the first section; here 
it is replaced by the philosophy of pleasure. This holds, 
even if the lover bases his case on a distortion of 
original Epicurean teaching. From one point of view, 
Marveil’s lovers are at odds with the universe, chal- 
lenging and upsetting its fundamental rhythms; but from 
another point of view, their ‘rough strife’ enacts one of 
the most fundamental rhythms of all. Pleasure is 
achieved only against formidable resistance, a resistance 
that is built into the nature of things; but without 
resistance, there is perhaps no pleasure (an argument 
that the coy mistress herself might have used to justify 
her original stance). 


The final arrogant couplet—‘Thus, though we cannot 
make our Sun / Stand still, yet we will make him run’— 
makes a claim for the life of pleasure which is in direct 
competition with the power of the spirit.” Joshua, the 
man of God, had commanded the sun to stand still to 
further the Israelite’s active cause; and it had obeyed 
him (Joshua 10: 12-14).” His contemporary parallel, in 
Marvell’s eyes, is Cromwell, also a man of prayer and 
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action.” But as for lovers, however much they may 
want to delay the sun and abolish time’s swift passing, 
they are powerless to do so. All that pleasure achieves 
is to intensify and, paradoxically, accelerate subjective 
experience. Nothing changes outside themselves (the 
Folio reading ‘our Sun’ against the Haward manuscript’s 
‘the Sun’ underlines the point). It has been argued that 
‘in the ‘Coy Mistress’ mere epicureanism is rejected 
for a more rigorous coming to terms with reality.’* But 
the true rejection does not happen in the poem: if it 
happens, it is within the reader’s mind; and what is 
rejected is not ‘mere epicureanism’. The voluptuous life 
is embraced in the poem not just as an alternative to the 
‘reality’ of the grave, but as the only alternative. In 
other words, the version of reality offered in ‘To his 
Coy Mistress’ is a heavily edited one. Only if there is 
no choice of eternity can this particular choice of life 
seem valid. The lovers are checkmated not just by the 
nature of time but by the nature of sexuality itself. They 
are playing a losing game: the division of sexes is as 
much of a metaphysical trap as the division of soul and 
body, and even their ideas of pleasure are incompatible. 
Despite appearances, the persuasion to love does not 
liberate, but restricts choice. The voluptuous life is self- 
limiting. 
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His Coy Mistress”, N&Q, 215, 1970, pp. 254-6: 
Kelliher argues that this MS is ‘not simply a bad 
text’ of the Folio version but that it may represent 
‘an earlier stage of composition’ (p. 255). Craze 
(1979, p. 315 ff.) discusses the textual variants. 


Loves Progress, |.40 (Elegies and Songs and Son- 
nets, ed. Gardner, Oxford, 1965, pp. 16-19). 


This reading concurs with Friedman (1970), p. 
185, and Gransden (Ariel, 1970), p. 93: coinciden- 
tally I have used the same term—cutprice—as 
Gransden. For an alternative response to the tone 
of 11.19-20 v. Sokol (forthcoming article, ES, 
1989). 


v. Erwin Panofsky, Studies in Iconology: Human- 
istic Themes In the Art of the Renaissance, NY/ 
Oxford, 1939, pp. 69-93, Plates XXI-XL; Samuel 
C. Chew, ‘The Allegorical Chariot in English 
Literature of the Renaissance’ (Millard Meiss ed. 
Essays in Honor of Erwin Panofsky, New York 
Univ. Press, 1961, first pubd. 1960, I. 37-54: 
Chariot of Time, p. 38 and pp. 42-3; also U1. 13). 
v. also Karl Joseph Héltgen’s review of Legouis 
(Anglia, 84, 1966, p. 243). Dennis Davison quotes 
Quarles, Emblems, UT. xii (‘Notes on Marvell’s 
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42. 
43. 


J3: 


54. 


“To His Coy Mistress”, N&Q, 203, 1958, p. 521). 
A. G. Lee proposes an Ovidian influence, Amores 
3.1 (‘Tenerorym Lvsor Amorvm’, J. P. Sulivan ed. 
Critical Essays on Roman Literature: Elegy and 
Lyric, London, 1962, p. 178 n. 6). Coughlan 
comprehensively surveys the classical analogues 
(‘Classical Themes in the Non-Satiric Poetry of 
Andrew Marvell’, pp. 132-53). 


. v. Margoliouth/Legouis I. 253. 
. V. 85: Poems from the Greek Anthology, London, 


1943, p. 23. 
v. Leishman (1966), pp. 76-7. 


vy. Stanley Stewart, ‘Marvell and the Ars Moriendi’ 
{Earl Miner ed. Seventeenth-Century Imagery, 
Univ. of California Press, Berkeley, LA and 
London, 1971, pp. 133-50). v. also Belsey, ‘Love 
and death in “To His Coy Mistress”’ (Machin and 
Norris edd. Post-structuralist readings of English 
poetry, pp. 105-21). 


. The Poems of Sir Walter Ralegh, ed. Agnes M. C. 


Latham, The Muses’ Library, London, 1951, pp. 
21-2, cf. ‘Now Serena bee not coy’ (p. 20) and 
note its title ‘To his Love when hee had obtained 
Her’ (my italics). 


. {Earl] Miner ed. Seventeenth-Century Imagery 


[Berkeley: U of Calif. Press, 1971], p. 137. 


. For a completely opposite interpretation v. Stocker 


(1986), pp. 215-16. 


. Women Beware Women, ed. J. R. Mulryne, The 


Revels Plays, London, 1975, p. 132. 


. v. D. C. Allen, ‘Love in a Grave’, MLN [Modern 


Language Notes], 74, 1959, pp. 485-6. 


. Song. The Dying Lover, Shorter Poems, ed. A. M. 


Gibbs, pp. 168-70 (170). 


. Elegies TV. vii. 93-4, quoted against Marvell by 


Allen (MLN, 1959), p. 486. 


. Here I do not follow the Margoliouth/Legouis 


reading ‘hew’, 


. Kelliher makes these points (1978, p. 53). v. also 


Thomas Clayton, ““Morning Glew” and Other 
Sweat Leaves in the Folio Text of Andrew Mar- 
vell’s Major Pre-Restoration Poems’, ELR [English 
Literary Renaissance}, 2, 1972, pp. 356-75. 


vy. Margoliouth/Legouis I. 253. v. the Marvell edi- 
tions listed on 192 above for a range of editorial 
views, 


ef. Spenser, FQ Il. xii. 78; Donne, The Compari- 
son, Il: 1-6 (admittedly offset by its repellent 
contrary) and The Exstasie, ll. 5-6 (Elegies and 
Songs and Sonnets, ed. Gardner, p. 5 and p. 59). 
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55. 


56. 


37. 


38. 


59. 


60. 


61. 


62. 


63. 


64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


Donno (Complete Poems, p. 235) argues for its 
appropriateness on more metaphysical grounds. 


v. Leone Ebreo, Philosophy of Love, tr. Friedeberg- 
Seeley and Barnes, pp, 53-5. 


At least by ‘some imaginative writers’: v. S. K. 
Heninger, A Handbook of Renaissance Meteorol- 
ogy, Duke U.P., Durham, N. Carolina, 1960, p. 67. 


Il. 211-15 (Poems, ed. Martin, 2nd edn., 1957, p. 
245). v. John J. Carroll, “The Sun and the Lovers 
in “To His Coy Mistress”’, MLN, 74, 1959, pp. 
4-7 (he also cites a Herrick parallel); Friedman 
(1970), p. 197 n. 95; Stocker (1986), p. 220 (she 
also cites Spenser, p. 346 n. 53). 


The final image sequence poses formidable 
interpretative problems: for a sceptical approach 
to critics’ efforts v. Legouis (1968), p. 70 a. 1; 
among many commentators on the ending v. esp. 
Balachandra Rajan, ‘Andrew Marvell: the aesthet- 
ics of inconclusiveness’ (Patrides ed. Approaches, 
1978 pp. 155-73), pp. 162-3 and p. 171 n. 13. 


Chernaik cites this RT [The Rehearsal 
Transprosed] passage in connection with To his 
Coy Mistress, but argues that ‘man’s limited 
control over his surroundings does not make all 
action futile’ (1983, p. 17). 


lit. Time, consumer of things: Ovid, Metamorpho- 
ses, XV. 234, 


v. Low and Pival (JEGP, 1969), pp. 418-21; 
contrast Putney (Studies in Honor of T. W. 
Baldwin), pp. 226-8. 


For a range of suggestions v. inter al., Margoliouth/ 
Legouis J. 254; F. W. Bateson, English Poetry: A 
Critical Introduction, London, NY and Toronto, 
1950, p. 9; Carroll (MLN, 1959), p. 6; Lawrence 
W. Hyman, ‘Marvell’s “Coy Mistress” and Desper- 
ate Lover’, MLN, 75, 1960, pp. 8-10 (10); J. B. 
Broadbent, Poetic Love, London, 1964, pp. 252-3; 
King (SeR, 1969), p. 699; Berthoff (1970), pp. 
113-4. Carey shortlists unattributed explanations 
(Critical Anthology, 1969, p. 63). 


]. 18 (Poems, ed. Wilkinson, p. 179): noted by 
Friedman (1970), p. 197 n. 98, and commented on 
by Roger Sharrock, ‘Marvell’s Poetry of Evasion 
and Marvell’s Times’, English, 28, 1979, p. 21. 


Donno is unusual among Marvell editors in adopt- 
ing ‘grates’: v. her note (Complete Poems, p. 235), 
which also discusses the Spenserian ‘gates’. 


v. Craze (1979, p. 325) for parallels from Lucre- 
tius and Lucan. 


FQ Ii. vi. 31-2: v. A. C. Hamilton’s note, FQ 
(1980), p. 360. v. also Hyman (MLN, 1960), p. 10; 
for an alternative interpretation v. Stocker (1986), 
pp. 224-5 and p. 347 n. 65-9. 
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68. Kermode ed. Selected Poetry, p. 77. 


69. Davison (V&Q, 1958, p. 521) compares Love- 
lace’s ‘rosy gates’ (Lucasta taking the waters at 
Tunbridge), a suggestion dryly rejected by Le- 
gouis (Margoliouth/Legouis J. 254). 


70. Poems, ed. Millar Maclure, The Revels Plays, 
London, 1968, p. 39. Maclure’s note mentions 


Empedocles and Aristotle, but not Lucretius. 


71. For the influence of Lucretius on To his Coy 
Mistress v. Coughlan, ‘Classical Themes in the 
Non-Satiric Poetry of Andrew Marvell’, pp. 171-8. 
For Marvell’s ironic use of Neoplatonism v. King 
(SoR, 1969), pp. 689-703: v. also Toliver (1965), 


pp. 153-61. 


King formulates a more extreme version of this 
contention (1977), pp. 74-5. The question of how 
to respond to the lover’s claim is also raised by 
Klause (1983), p. 61, and Wilcher (1985) pp. 44-5. 


The Joshua allusion may be supplemented by other 
Old Testament allusions: v. Hill, Puritanism and 
Revolution, 1958, p. 347 n. 1. v. also Donno‘s 
note, Complete Poems, p. 236. 


v. A Poem upon the Death of O. C., Il. 191-2. The 
difference between Cromwell and the lovers seems 
more to the point than a resemblance. But v. 
Stocker (1986), pp. 229-30, in the context of a 
fundamentally different interpretation of the lov- 
ers’ activism. 


Te: 


aos 


74, 


75. [Christopher] Hill, Puritanism and Revolution 


[London: Secker and Warburg, 1958], p. 348. 
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[in the following essay, Sokol identifies the form of “To 
His Coy Mistress” as a reductio ad absurdum argument 
rather than a syllogism.] 
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Andrew Marvell’s poem ‘To His Coy Mistress’ has 
long been recognized as fitting a logical pattern,’ often 
incorrectly identified as that of a syliogism.? The poem 
in fact closely imitates the form of a logical argument 
by the rule of inference known as ‘indirect proof’ or re- 
ductio ad absurdum. The identification of its form helps 
reveal a very witty play of logic and illogic in the poem, 
an interplay which heightens feeling and also indicates 
a subtle critique of certain modes of feeling. Thus logi- 
cal analysis surprisingly may add to our understanding 
of a great lyric poem and the practice of its poet. 


The use of the term ‘syllogism’ to describe all types of 
logical argument is a common error. Even one mid- 
seventeenth century logic textbook labels reductio ad 
absurdum arguments ‘Conditional or Hypothetical 
Syllogismes’,? but there are numerous differences 
between syllogisms and reductio arguments. The 
original Aristotelian syllogism was recently shown by 
Jan Lukasiewicz to have been a slightly more restrictive 
category of logical form than the ‘traditional syllogism’ 
long presented in logic textbooks as Aristotle’s.‘ But 
even the ‘traditional syllogism’ is restricted by defini- 
tion to always consist of ‘three . . . propositions which 
contain between them three and only three terms’, 
which is a wholly different thing from a reductio argu- 
ment.’ Thus the authoritative history of logic by Wil- 
liam and Martha Kneale treats reductio under the head- 
ing ‘nonsyllogistic logic’.* 


Strictly understood the logical argument by reductio ad 
absurdum requires that an initial hypothesis be shown 
to lead to a formal absurdity, which is to say a state- 
ment of the form P and not-P’. This self-contradictory 
sort of expression is of course logically absurd 
independently, regardless of the meaning of P However 
in Marvell’s poem an hypothesis leads to an impossibil- 
ity in fact or reality, rather than to a formal absurdity. 
This means Marvell’s poem is entirely non-syllogistic, 
as it depends on the meanings of its terms, while syl- 
logism by definition can depend on only the formal 
telations of its terms. 


An additional distinction is that syllogistic argument 
deals with categories, and reductio argument deals with 
hypotheses. This is suggestive of a possible contempo- 
rary influence on Marvell, for it corresponds to the dif- 
ference between thinking in scholastic and scientific 
ways. The variant of reductio Marvell uses in his lyric, 
dependent on empirical impossibility,’ is particularly 
suggestive of the new scientific method wherein experi- 
ments or observations are specifically used to distinguish 
the truth or falsity of hypotheses. 


Such a method is described in Descartes’ Discourse on 
Method: ‘de chercher . . . quelques expériences, qui 
soient telles que leur événement ne soit pas le méme, si 
c'est en l’une de ces fagons qu'on doit l'expliquer, que 
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ci c’est en l’autre’.* Logic is used together with experi- 
ment to reduce one hypothesis to impossibility. 
Moreover the logic of a formal mathematical system 
was the model for Descartes’ hoped-for new science: 
‘Ces longues chaines de raisons . . . dont les géométres 
ont coutume de se servir pour parvenir 4 leurs plus dif- 
ficiles démonstrations, m’avaient donné occasion de 
m’imaginer que toutes les choses qui peuvent tomber 
sous la conaissance des hommes, s’entre-suivent en 
méme facon’.’ 


Yet in his projected scientific program Francis Bacon, 
for example, saw scant use for deductive logical 
methods. The educational notions of Ramus, which 
continued to be very influential in the age of Milton, 
also condemned the study of Aristotelian logic as 
unprofitable, tedious, and an old fashioned pedantry. 
Indeed logic was widely associated with the despised 
disputations of the medieval Schools, and in 1672 Mar- 
vell himself expressed typical scorn for it when he 
satirized an adversary who could defend a thesis ‘Pro 
or Con with a serviceable distinction: while the Truth 
... “Was here with a Whoop and gone with a 
Hollow”.’” 


But in spite of this trend of thought there was also 
growing admiration in Marvell’s England for the 
relatively recently translated Euclid, whose geometrical 
use of logic inspired Descartes." Even literary men 
were abreast of this. For example Aubrey reported an 
anecdote of Hobbes’ encounter late in life with the 
Euclidean Elements (bk. I, el. 47, the ‘Pythagorean’ 
right triangle theorem) that made him ‘in love with 
Geometry’. Marvell himself made poetic metaphors out 
of famous difficulties in geometry.” Marvell moreover 
corresponded with the English mathematical professor 
at Amsterdam, Dr. John Pell, who played a major role 
in a controversy conceming one of these very geo- 
metrical issues.” 


Let me say a few words conceming the ancient method 
of proof by reductio ad absurdum, to indicate its cultural 
place. Its renown is connected with its use in the most 
theoretically interesting mathematical theorem produced 
up to and beyond Marvell’s time, the so-called 
‘Pythagorean’ proof of the incommensurability of the 
diagonal with the side of a square. In legend discovery 
of this proof was celebrated by the slaying of a hundred 
oxen. Plato twice stated knowledge of it to be essential 
for the educated (Theaetetus 147d and Laws 819d & 
820c}, Socrates most interestingly leads toward its 
discovery in his experiment with education in the Meno 
(82-84), and Aristotle cites it for an exemplary use of 
reductio (Prior An. 1,23,41a). Moreover Euclid dedicates 
the entire elegant tenth book of his Elements to repeat- 
ing this proof, and to surrounding theory. 


Thus it is not entirely amazing to assert that Marvell, 
who alludes in his poetry to subtleties from geometry, 
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and also philosophical definitions from Plato and Aris- 
totle,“ builds one of his finest lyrics to imitate an argu- 
ment by reductio. 


To establish that he does so we must consider the pat- 
tern of reductio. This is in three parts: 


1) an hypothesis, H, and a chain of reasoning from H to /; 


2) the exposition of the impossibility of / (by the demonstration 
of it as either a formal contradiction or practical impossibility); 


3) the assertion of the conclusion, ‘not H.’ 


The three verse paragraphs of Marvell’s poem cor- 
respond exactly with this outline as far as the tenden- 
cies announced by their opening lines are concerned. 
The striking opening of the poem and its first paragraph 
beginning, 


Had we but World enough, and Time, 
This coyness Lady were no crime 


expresses in the subjunctive mood, amongst other 
things, an hypothesis H which initiates a reductio argu- 
ment. The first paragraph goes on to draw from this 
hypothesis the conclusion / that wooing should proceed 
in a certain manner. The next verse paragraph begins 
with a phrase suited to formal objection, ‘But at my 
back . . .’. It passionately expresses how the external 
fact of mortality makes 7 impossible. The final verse 
paragraph presents itself, as must the third part of a re- 
ductio argument, as a logical conclusion, thus beginning 
with words traditionally associated with the conclusion 
of a formal demonstration, ‘Now, therefore, . . .”. His 
three-part disposition of appropriate moods and terms 
makes it abundantly clear that Marvell knows and 
deliberately imitates the orthodox form. 


Yet this comparison of the poem’s structure with the 
logical paradigm also shows that the poem’s argument 
is logically invalid. Although the framework of reductio 
is in place, and is used correctly until ‘Now therefore’, 
the logical process fails to support the stated conclu- 
sion. The sole conclusion of a reductio argument must 
be ‘not H”, the logical negation of the initial hypothesis. 
Hence the correct logical conclusion of the poem’s argu- 
ment should be merely that ‘they’ do not have ‘World 
enough, and Time’ for the kind of wooing described. 


Of course the poem reaches in its third paragraph a 
quite different conclusion—that lust should be satisfied 
immediately. I believe that this fallacious conclusion is 
intended to be seen as such, and that the speciousness 
in the poem serves an intentional parody. In other 
words, I hold that the poem expresses meaning through 
a contrived collision between its emotional impulse and 
its purported form. 
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To hold that Marvell deliberately misuses logic, and so 
uses illogic to a purpose, we must suppose he possesses 
a fine logical sense. There is evidence for this in how 
the poetic and logical forces in “To His Coy Mistress’ 
are made to answer one another very closely. 


As an illustration of Marvell’s combining of poetic 
expressiveness with logical function in a very fine 
grained way I propose to show that the tone of the 
conclusion of the first verse paragraph is fully under- 
standable only if we take into account the part the 
paragraph plays in the reductio structure. That is, I will 
indicate how the paragraph’s ending is seen to convey 
more than it would otherwise if we piace it in relation 
to the inference of the impossible assertion / from the 
hypothesis 4 required by the logical form. 


Very roughly, the hypothesis is ‘suppose we had time 

. . and the impossible assertion is ‘then we will woo 
for a near-eternity’, But this paraphrase is very poor 
compared with the far richer exact language of the 
poem, which gives values to the connection between H 
and /, and judges it in terms of the heart’s reasons as 
well as reason. 


The first emotional judgment is mockery, which is 
perfectly in accord with the absurdity of /, So the tone 
of the earlier portion of the first verse paragraph 
expresses absurdity as hyperbolic love-promises tumble 
out in a parodic manner: 


Thou by the Indian Ganges side 
Should’st Rubies find: I by the Tide 
Of Humber would complain. I would 
Love you ten years before the Flood: 
And you should if you please refuse 
Till the Conversion of the Jews. 

My vegetable love should grow 
Vaster than Empires, and more slow, 
An hundred years should go to praise 
Thine Eyes, and on thy Forehead Gaze. 
Two hundred to adore each Breast: 
But thirty thousand to the rest. 


Overblown flattery joins the poet’s excessive self 
‘naughting’, and this poetic convention is mocked in 
the contrast of the fabulous Ganges and Marvell's 
humbler native Humber. Space is traduced in the image 
of the imperial growth of a ‘vegetable Love’ (of course 
referring to the procreative vegetative soul, not a prize 
marirow). Time is wildly allotted in hyper-Petrarchan 
promises of devotion, and is quantified with (faintly 
bawdy) absurdity when a catalogue of organs and aeons 
culminates in ‘thirty thousand to the rest. . .’. 

But from, ‘And the last Age should show your Heart’ 
there begins a transition away from facetiousness,"* 
completed in the final couplet: 


For, Lady, you deserve this State; 
Nor would [ love at lower rate. 
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Prosodic analysis partly accounts for the means whereby 
Marvell achieves this tone shift. Assonance links ‘Lady’ 
to the two rhyme words, fusing the couplet into a unit, 
as does an alliteration of I’s. Vowels produce a more 
complex music in the last line, where the vowel sounds 
range musically and widely. The last line is given 
further aesthetic interest by means of a ‘hovering 
accent’ or ambiguously substituted stress. Either ‘I’ or 
‘would’ can receive the greater stress, producing either: 
(‘T’ stressed) an ionic or double foot mirroring ‘And the 
last Age’; or (‘I’ unstressed) preserving the strict iambic 
norm. Such uses enrich the texture of verse as the 
paragraph ends. 


Thus the verse paragraph concludes by putting aside 
burlesque elements, and expressing deserving and 
respect for the lady and self-desert and self-respect in 
her lover. This poetic evolution also harmonizes with 
logical function. The reductio form requires that the 
first paragraph contain an absurd conclusion inferred 
from a hypothesized premise, but requires also that the 
inference be valid despite the falsity of the premise and 
the absurdity of the conclusion. So logical function is 
mirrored by tones expressing mockery of a proposition, 
and then the seriousness of the reasons for it, 


To make this clearer let me offer a parallel example: 


If Jack B. Nimble could run to London from Brighton 
at an uninterrupted sixty miles per hour, then we can 
infer that Jack could reach London from Brighton in 
under one hour on foot. 


The definition of velocity and the distance between the 
two cities make this inference entirely sound although 
the premise is absurd and the conclusion false. Likewise 
there are special reasons for the seriousness of Mar- 
vell’s inference, these being the true desert of the Lady 
and the dignity of the lover. 


Such a chiming of logical form with a poetic expres- 
siveness supports the view that Marvell introduces his 
fallacy for parodic purposes and not on account of in- 
ability to reason correctly. Thus we may further analyze 
Marvell’s fallacy with some confidence that it is not ac- 
cidental. 


As has been known since the logical work of the Sto- 
ics”, the validity of reductio can be derived from the 
validity of another logical form, modus tollens.” For 
that reason the fallacious use of reductio in Marvell's 
poem can be analyzed in terms of a fallacious variant 
of an argument of the type modus tollens. The correct 
form of modus tollens is: 


premises 
1) if P then Q 
2) not Q 
conclusion 
not P 
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The approximation of Marvell’s opening argument to 
this requires taking P to be ‘we have time to woo 
forever’ and Q to be ‘we should restrain lust’. But then 
clearly the correct form of modus tollens does not match 
the poem, as ‘not Q’ is the poem’s conclusion, not one 
of its premises. 


Taking the P’s and Q’s as we have just now, Marvell’s 
poem does fit a fallacious distortion of the rule modus 
tollens as follows: 


premises 
1} if P then G 
2) not P 
conclusion 
(INVALID) 
rot Q. 


This invalid scheme of inference has been called in 
modern times ‘denial of the antecedent’, and has been 
wamed against since antiquity. Its interest for us lies in 
how it reveals where we may seek the additional 
premises which can justify the conclusion of Marvell’s 
poem. 


How this works is best explained by analogous ex- 
amples. For a simple example of a conditional premise 
‘if P then Q’ let us consider ‘if there is a torrential rain 
storm then the fields are watered’. Then the valid ruie 
of inference modus toliens allows us to infer, given this 
conditional as one premise and the additional premise 
‘the fields are not watered’ (‘not Q’), that ‘there is not a 
torrential rain storm’ (‘not P’). The invalid rule outlined 
above allows us to infer (incorrectly), given the same 
conditiona! premise and the additional premise ‘there is 
not a torrential rain storm’ (not P), that ‘the fields are 
not watered’ (not Q). This last statement does not logi- 
cally follow from the stated premises, for their truth 
does not make it necessarily true; fields may be watered 
by long-continued gentle rain, artificial irrigation, etc. 
Thus the logical form used to infer it is a fallacious rule 
of inference. 


This invalidly inferred conclusion, not logically neces- 
sitated by its given premises, can however be neces- 
Sitated if we add extra premises. It is after all possible 
to infer that ‘the fields will not be watered’ from the 
above conditional plus ‘there is not a torrential rain 
storm’ if we accept an extra premise such as: ‘it never 
rains but it pours’. 


A perhaps similarly facetious extra premise similarly al- 
lows a valid inference leading to Marvell’s poem’s 
conclusion. This is the premise that only violent and 
immediate sexual action, as it were a torrential storm, 
can fertilize love. Under this premise wooing cannot 
proceed in an orderly or gradual way, and coercion is 
the only road to gratification. 
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The discovery of an additional premise sufficient to 
support the conclusion of ‘To His Coy Mistress’ may 
suggest that unstated assumptions lie behind many of 
the seventeenth century English poems in the carpe 
diem genre. Marvell’s poem in other ways actually 
parodies that genre by urging its usual arguments 
without employing its characteristic distracting elegiac 
softness. For example, where his friend Lovelace and 
other Cavalier poets would be elegantly pagan, Marvell 
in ‘To His Coy Mistress’ insistently exposes the as- 
sumption of no afterlife required for the Epicurean 
outlook. There is a kind of Pascal-like terror foreign to 
the carpe diem genre in Marvell’s poetic contemplation 
of vacant ‘Desarts of vast Eternity’. ‘To His Coy 
Mistress’ also makes uncomfortably vivid the physical 
aspects of sexual ‘doing’ and sexual neglect that are 
hinted at but glossed over in typical carpe diem poems. 
Where these poems offer images of fading roses Mar- 
vell’s poem presents: 


then Worms shall try 
That jong preserv’d Virginity. 


The impact of this is insistently to uncover the 
conventional genre’s hidden phailic theme, and to make 
brutally concrete its usually wistful treatment of waste 
and decay. 


Thus ‘To His Coy Mistress’ goes beyond parody to 
even travesty the typical carpe diem advice to ‘gather 
rosebuds’. It logically suggests these poems are not 
stating all they mean, and through the urgency expressed 
in the violent images of its third paragraph suggests that 
the drives underlying ‘time flies’ poetry do not ask for 
beautiful satisfaction, but for harsh concupiscence. 


However it is not right to see Marvell’s poem as a 
simple critique of the carpe diem plea. Its fallacy 
undermines only a certain kind of suppert for its conclu- 
sion, not the conclusion itself, for the logical invalidly 
of any argument, deliberate or otherwise, cannot 
establish the negation of its conclusion. Marvell leaves 
his readers to make the last decision, and find their own 
convictions. 


Despite its vehemence, Marvell’s ‘To His Coy 
Mistress’ is not a typical ‘persuasion to enjoy’.” It 
deliberately fails to prove its case and so suggests the 
seventeenth century modernist movement to dethrone 
logic. Also, as we have said, the poem may present a 
fallacy to be analyzed in order to uncover unexamined 
stereotypical assumptions. That would make the poem 
an occasion for a kind of logical meditation in which 
the discovery of fallacy serves insight rather than 
defeats an opponent. 


Thus Marvell’s illogical poem may paradoxically 
propose a mode of truth-seeking by means of the logi- 
cal testing of the clarity and coherence of personally 
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held ideas. Such reasoning is central in Cartesianism, 
despite some assessments that Descartes’ Method shares 
the Baconian or Ramistic devaluing of logic.” Indeed 
many of Marvell’s lyric poems argue around and around 
the ideas expressed by personae who use as their only 
authorities the clear and self-evident truths of experi- 
ence and of innate personal conviction. Very much in 
the vein promoted by Descartes, and not in the tendency 
culminating in Locke, these speakers challenge but do 
not scorn logic. 


Legouis reports that in 1656 Marvell probably came in 
contact with a pioneer Cartesian, Louis de [a Forge.” 
Daniel Stempel argues on internal evidence found in 
‘The Garden’ that Marvell was consciously a Carte- 
sian, and speculates that Marvell may even have had 
access through Dr. John Pell to Descartes’ letters to 
Lord Newcastle.” 


It is suggestive anyway that many of Marvell's concerns 
are the same as Descartes’. ‘A Dialogue between the 
Soul and Body’ is not only the title of one of Marvell’s 
poems—it is the theme of nearly all of his lyric poetry. 
Dualism ironically underlies the jest when ‘To His Coy 
Mistress’ equates actual vegetable growth and the ‘size’ 
of the vegetative soul, equating spirit and matter. 
Overall, the poem states only ‘Body’s’ flawed argu- 
ment. So it presents the image of a broken bridge 
between spirit and matter, a schism underscored with 
pungent irony in: 


The Grave's a fine and private place 
But none, I think, do there embrace. 


Indeed the logical fallacy in the poem may even join 
with its final images of tearing to imply a fundamental 
discontinuity of reason and human experience. 


‘Fo His Coy Mistress’ certainly profits from its use of 
logic, for only logic allows there to be fallacy. By 
falsely proving that ‘love must be expressed by instant 
lust’ Marvell opens to question, more intelligently and 
maturely than any carpe diem poet, the nature of seduc- 
tion. 


Thus Marvell goes far beyond ail other English poets in 
his exploitation of logical form. While Donne and Sid- 
ney, for example, make poetic use of logical gestures to 
amuse or impress, Marvell uses logic and illogic to 
disturb stereotypes, expose assumptions, and test the 
use of reason itself. 


Notes 


i. T. S. Eliot’s 1931 TLS [Times Literary Supple- 
ment} essay, ‘Andrew Marvell’, reprinted in Mar- 
vell, Modern Judgments, ed. M. Wilding, (London, 
1969) p. 48, was perhaps first to note the logical 
tendency of the poem. See also J. V. Cunningham, 
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Tradition and Poetic Structure (Denver, 1960), pp. 
41-50. Many later logical analyses are reviewed in 
John Hackett, ‘Logic and Rhetoric in Marvell’s 
“Coy Mistress’”, in Tercentenary Essays in Honor 
of Andrew Marvell, ed. K. Friedenreich, (Hamden, 
Conn., 1977), pp. 140-151. 


The generally logical tendency of the poem is 
suggested by a grammatical peculiarity of its title 
(whether or not it was titled editorially): attention 
is immediately caught by the shift between the 
title’s use of the third person (‘To His Coy 
Mistress’) and the exclusive use of the first and 
second persons in the body of the poem, from the 
first words: ‘Had we but. . .”. The use of the 
third person in lyric is not unusual in the period 
and it may constitute, among other things, one of 
the ‘distancing’ techniques employed by lyric 
poets. However the title does seem to suggest an 
abstraction is being offered wherein “his mistress’ 
can be the mistress of any ‘him’ because in the 
poem itself there is no specificity of reference in 
the use of the pronouns ‘we’, ‘I’ and ‘you’, and 
these may be seen as only place markers that can 
be filled with any particular names in an argument 
equally valid or invalid regardless of persons. 


. The same mistake is found in Eliot, im Cunning- 


ham, and more recently in Joseph H. Summers, 
‘Andrew Marvell: Private Taste and Public 
Judgement’, in Metaphysical Poetry ed. J. D. 
Palmer and Malcolm Bradbury (London, 1970) p. 
190; in W. H. Kelliher, ‘A New Text of Marvell’s 
“To His Coy Mistress’”, N&O [Notes and Queries] 
(July 1970) p. 255, and in Hackett, p. 142. 


. Pierre Du Moulin, The Elements of Logic, t. 


Henry Hall (Oxford, 1647) pp. 128-9. 


. Jan Lukasiewicz, Aristotle's Syllogistic (Oxford, 


1957). 


. This is part of the definition of the traditional syl- 


logism found in an authoritative and conservative 
logic textbook, M. R. Cohen and E. Nagel, An 
Introduction to Logic and Scientific Method 
(London, 1972) p. 7. 


. W. & M. Kneale, The Development of Logic 


(Oxford, 1962), pp. 96-100. 


. Here we must be cautious because although by 


Marvell’s time the gentlemanly ‘virtuosi’ of 
England were being replaced by testers of hypoth- 
eses, not all testing of hypotheses is redolent of 
the rise of science. The variant type of the argu- 
ment by reductio found in ‘To His Coy Mistress’, 
wherein impossibility is established on account of 
external circumstance, is according to Kneale, p. 
9, the hailmark for Zeno’s metaphysical method, 
which inspired in tum Plato’s method of dialectic. 
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8. 


11, 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


René Descartes, Discours de la Methode (ed. Eti- 
enne Gilson, Paris, 1947), p. 65. 


. Ibid., p. 19. 
10. 


Marvell, The Rehearsal Transpros’d, ed. D. I. B. 
Smith (Oxford, 1971), p. 29. Yet pairs of Mar- 
vell’s own poems frequently present two sides of 
a debate (‘The Garden’ versus “The Mower against 
Gardens’ or ‘The Definition of Love’ versus “To 
his Coy Mistress’), and some of his poems are 
cast as debates (five dialogue poems, and the 
subtly balanced ‘Horatian Ode’). 


See Sir Thomas Heath, A History of Greek Math- 
ematics (Oxford, 1921), pp. 369-70. The first 
complete English translation by Sir Henry Bill- 
ingsley (1570) was, in Heath's words ‘a magnifi- 
cent tribute to the immortal Euclid’. This tribute 
was accepted slowly into the curriculum. 


These are the question of the possibility of squar- 
ing the circle, alluded to in ‘Upon Appleton 
House’, 


Let others vainly try Uimmure 
The Circle in the Quadrature!, 


and the problem of the necessity of Euclid’s paral- 
le] postulate, alluded to in ‘The Definition of 
Love’, 

As Lines so Loves obligue may well 

Themselves in every Angle greet; 

But ours so truly Paralai, 

Though infinite can never meet. 


Pell refuted a fallacious ‘squaring of the circle’: 
see Daniel Stempel, ‘The Garden: Marvell’s Car- 
tesian Ecstasy’, JH? [Journal of the History of 
Ideas] XXVIII, No. 1 (1967), p. 100. 


See my, ‘The Symposium, Two Kinds of 
“Definition”,’ and Marvell’s ‘The Definition of 
Love’, N&Q (June 1988), pp. 169-70. 


Irony, though, may still be present. Christine Rees 
kindly suggested to me that the tone here may 
‘deepen and dignify ironic reproach’. A humorous 
mixture with ironic reproach is surely tacit in, 
‘And the last Age should show your Heart’. 


I think another poetic element at work here is the 
disposition of vowels which produces unique 
sounds through coarticulation. Abraham Moles, in 
Information Theory and Esthetic Perception 
(Urbana 1968, first French ed., 1958), p. 145 
showed that ‘the (true) vowels convey a larger 
part of the esthetic information than the 
consonants’. Moles’ work was based on experi- 
ments with reversed tape recordings; he found 
recited poetry of all speech to carry most ‘esthetic 
information’. More subtle methods for speech 
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17. 
18. 


20. 


21. 


22; 


analysis and transformation are now available 
which should be adapted to investigate written 


and spoken poetry. 


Moreover I believe that the shift from a jaunty or 
boisterous tone to a serious and sententious one as 
found here is characteristic in English tetrameter 
verse. It is found for example in Ben Jonson’s 
‘Let it not your wonder move / Less your laughter; 
that I love’, which moves on to ‘this is she / Of 
whose Beauty it was sung / She shall make the 
old man young / Keepe the middle age at stay / 
And let nothing high decay’, in Fulke Greville’s 
‘All my senses like Beacon’s flame’, and equally 
in Yeats’ ‘Under Ben Bulben’ which moves from 
the Simpsonian levity of ‘Where but half- 
awakened Adam / Can disturb globe-trotting 
Madam’ to the battle-cry ‘Irish poets lear your 
trade, / Sing whatever is well made, /. . . / That 
we in coming days may be / Still the indomitable 
Irishy.’ 


See Lukasiewicz, pp. 58-59. 


Kneale, p. 98, says modus tollens is ‘obviously 
exemplified by a reductio ad impossibile’. 


. The mode of the poem is hard to grasp. Despite 


its licentious conclusion it does not speak with an 
exuberant libertine voice, such as in Carew’s two 
‘Rapture’ poems; unlike libertine poetry it is 
neither opulent in praising sensuality, nor insouci- 
ant in defying convention. Neither does the 
poem’s speciousness convincingly dramatize a 
passionately confused state of mind; its couplets 
and tetrameters do not imply an ‘impassioned 
speaking voice’, and it doesn’t establish a dramatic 
situation. The flawed argument of the poem is too 
formal, to deliberate and too subtle to shock 
delightfully, or to convey a dramatic image of 
stress. It thus inspires not reaction, but reflection. 


Kneale, p. 310, says Descartes’ influence ‘tended 
to make philosophers neglect formal logic’, while 
W. S. Howell, in Logic and Rhetoric in England 
1500-1700 (Princeton, 1956), p. 343, attributes to 
Descartes and his followers ‘the most important 
new forces to reveal themselves in logical treatises 
before 1700’. The seeming contradiction of these 
authorities is due to Descartes’ proposal of an 
‘impure’ logic that, in the words of Howell, p. 
346, ‘will accept experiment rather than 
disputation’. 


Pierte Legouis, Andrew Marvell (Oxford 1965), p. 
107. 


Stempel, pp. 99-115 & 101. Stempel does not 
mention the very interesting fact that Pell’s ‘An 
Idea of Mathematics by Mr. Joh. Pell for Samuel 
Hartlib’, printed in John Drurie, The Reformed 
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Library Keeper (London, 1650), pp. 33-46, 
proposes, p. 44, a universal mathematical compen- 
dium to correct the defects of ‘cloudie expres- 
sions, unapt representations, impertinencies, false- 
hood by paralogisms . . .’. Could Marvell have 
been alluding ironically to this in ‘To His Coy 
Mistress’, as he alluded to Peil’s weil-known 
refutation of a fallacious ‘squaring of the circle’ in 
the lines from ‘Upon Appleton House’ quoted 
above? 


Dale B. J. Randall (essay date 1992) 


SOURCE: Randall, Dale B. J. “Once More to the 
Girjates: An Old Crux and a New Reading of “To His 
Coy Mistress.’” In On the Celebrated and Neglected 
Poems of Andrew Marveil, edited by Claude J. Sum- 
mers and Ted-Larry Pebworth, pp. 47-69. Columbia, 
Mo.: University of Missouri Press, 1992. 


[/# the following essay, Randall examines some of the 
more common areas of critical dispute involving Mar- 
vell’s “To His Coy Mistress.” 


As one of the most admired poems in the English 
language, Andrew Marvell’s “To His Coy Mistress” 
has called forth a veritable library of criticism. Although 
the gist of the work is perfectly clear, Marvell has man- 
aged its development so suggestively that readers have 
been moved to explicate virtually every element in it, 
and none more often than those in the following pas- 
sage (according to the definitive edition of Margoliouth, 
Legouis, and Duncan-Jones): 


Let us roll all our Swength, and all 

Gur sweetness, up into one Ball: 

And tear our Pleasures with rough strife, 
Thorough the Iron gates of Life. 


(41-44) 


The various elements here function together cumula- 
tively and must ultimately be viewed within the matrix 
that they all help to constitute, but I will concentrate on 
what Ann E. Berthoff has termed “that superb allegori- 
cal metaphor, ‘the Iron gates of Life.” In his notes to 
the Margoliouth edition Legouis cites Davison’s sug- 
gestion that Marvell uses “gates” metaphorically for the 
labia, but he then complains that Marvell’s adjective 
iron for such fleshly gates “makes the double entendre 
less than likely.”* Legouis himself, on the other hand, 
ranges far abroad to find that “‘the gates of Life’ where 
the sexual strife is waged suggest the well-known nar- 
row reach of the Danube.” Neither suggestion has been 
universally accepted, and both proceed by ignoring the 
fact that we have here a textual crux. Although the 
1681 Folio of Marvell's Miscellaneous Poems reads 
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“gates,” there is a strong possibility—which this essay 
is intended to advance to a probability—that the “right” 
reading is “grates.” 


Elizabeth Donno in her 1972 edition is unusual for 
expressing a reluctance to retain the Folio-authorized 
“gates.” She observes that that word has led to “a 
somewhat desperate search for signification,” and that 
“in terms of literary tradition, the adjectives most com- 
monly associated with gates are horn and ivery, whereas 
iron is commonly used with grates (see OED). Like 
others earlier, Donno also recalls Tennyson’s remark 
that a switch to the word grates would intensify Mar- 
vell’s metaphor.® In fact, against the authority of Mar- 
vell’s 1681 Folio, Miscellaneous Poems she chooses to 
print “grates.” This is a brave and convention-breaking 
choice.‘ In order to make it, however, Donno or indeed 
anyone writing after 1945 has had the authority of a 
previously forgotten manuscript reputed to have 
belonged to Marvell’s nephew William Popple (the 
“Dearest Will” of Marvell’s letters). Moreover, as 
George deForest Lord has written, when it comes to 
Marvell’s text “there are only two witnesses with any 
pretence to authority: Miscellaneous Poems (1681) and 
*Popple.’”” Now at the Bodleian (MS. Eng. poet. d. 49), 
“Popple” consists in part of handwritten corrections 
(from whose hand we do not know) placed on printed 
sheets of the 1681 volume. And all of this is pertinent 
at present because it does, indeed, change “gates” to 


“grates.” 


In exploring some possibilities inherent in the thought 
that “grates” may serve the poem better than “gates,” 
one might begin by asking whether Marvell uses either 
“grates” or “gates” elsewhere, and if so, how. In “Upon 
Appleton House,” where one of the “Suttle Nunns” in 
the “gloomy” cloister attempts to entice the “blooming 
Virgin Thwates’ as a conscript (94, 89, 90), she explains 
that while the convent walls of Nun Appleton protect 
the nuns’ “Liberty,” “the Cloyster outward shuts its 
Gates” in order to lock out those dangerous “wild 
Creatures, called Men” (100, 103, 102). To “inclose” 
the men, she says, engaging in some major perceptual 
inversion, the convent “locks on them the Grates” (101, 
104). In other words, Marvell deploys here some Rom- 
ish sleight-of-hand regarding incarceration and excar- 
ceration but nevertheless utilizes both “gates” and 
“grates” for essentially the same purpose. As Osric 
might say, “Nothing, neither way.” 


On the other hand, while gates and grates may both be 
locked (to enclose inward or outward, as Marvell 
suggests), gates normally provide a means of entry and 
exit, whereas iron grates normally constitute obstacles 
to both. Iron grates are by nature usually setters-off, 
confiners, restricters—and tonally in keeping with the 
“rough strife’ that (according to “To His Coy 
Mistress”) is necessary if one is to proceed through 
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them. Of course, a gate can itself be made either in 
whole or part of iron and either in whole or part of a 
grate, but it will be more helpful here to distinguish 
between these things than to blend them. By sorting 
such matters and considering some specific types of 
iron grates, I hope to show here that the presence of the 
phrase “Iron grates” in “To His Coy Mistress” may be 
perceived as a strikingly efficient device for helping to 
unify the major themes of the poem. 


* Kk O* 


During many of the long years before windows were 
glazed in England, fixed window grates or grilles (Fr. 
grilles)—which basically were rectangular bars woven 
together at right angles—served for protection. Despite 
the strength of this tick-tack-toe form, and probably as 
a means of conveying iconographically the still greater 
strength of his love, a fourteenth-century manuscript 
pictures Sir Launcelot breaking through a window grate 
to reach his lady.* Down to the close of the Tudor period 
such grates continued to be placed in many English 
dwellings (for instance Compton Wynyates, Penshurst, 
and Knole), including, of course, the royal palaces 
(Henry VIII in 1534 paid John a Guylders for grates at 
Hampton Court), and Christopher Wren and others at 
the close of the 1600s were still finding varied uses for 
them. 


After something of an aesthetic decline in the sixteenth 
century, in fact, English ironwork enjoyed a revival in 
the seventeenth century, probably partly because 
increasing numbers of Englishmen were discovering 
handsome examples on the Continent during the time of 
the civil wars and Interregnum.’ Such a one was Thomas 
Killigrew, who in his 1654 Thomaso f, set in Madrid, 
has the courtesan Angelica notice “how the poor Girls 
(of the local nunnery] crowded to the Grates when we 
came in.” Even early in the century, however, we may 
find an occasional reference such as that in Thomas 
Tomkis’s Albumazar (1615), where one Trinculo teils 
of hearing in Barbary “A pretty song the Moores sing 
to a gridiron” at such times as their mistresses are coy." 
Marvell himself, of course, traveled in France, Italy, 
and Spain in the 1640s, and found occasion in “Apple- 
ton House” to mention such relatively exotic places as 
Aranjuez and the Buen Retiro. On the other hand, 
though window grates are especially common in France, 
Italy, and Spain, one should not lose sight of the fact 
that Marvell need never have left home to see them. 


Moreover, Marvell is almost sure to have carried im- 
ages of iron grates in his pocket. The great portcullis of 
early days—massive iron basketry that could be drawn 
upward by chains into the chamber over the gate of a 
castle—was one of the insignia of the Tudor and Stuart 
monarchs. As the badge of the Beauforts (Margaret 
Beaufort was the grandmother of Henry VIII), and 
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doubtless also because it figured strength and power, 
the portcullis appeared on the so-called “Portcullis 
Groat” of Henry VII and thereafter in the coinage of 
Henry VIII, Edward VI, Elizabeth, James, and Charles." 
In fact, James insistently traced his lineage to Henry 
VII and his wife Elizabeth, and the Henrician sign with 
which the Scottish king reinforced his claim to the 
English throne is still to be seen on the pennies of 
Elizabeth 11. 


Unlike a castle gate, which is always visible, a raised 
portcullis disappears and a lowered one invariably 
becomes an imposing obstacle, an eloquent visual state- 
ment. Henry Peacham'’s Minerva Britanna of 1613 
makes explicit both visually and verbally some of the 
emblematic meanings of the portcullis (see Fig. 1). 
Designed primarily for protection and defense, the iron 
grate that Peacham provides can readily “rebate” an at- 
tacker’s “Rammes, and fierie bails.” Conceivably such 
military violence as is implicit here helps lend some 
impetus to Marvell’s image of the ball with which the 
lovers are to “tear” their “Pleasures with rough strife, / 
Thorough the Iron grates of Life.” In any case it is 
beyond doubt that the portcullis was used as a sexual 
image, as when James Shirley has Lord Bonville say in 
Hide Park, 


no woman could 
Deny me hospitality, and let downe, 
When I desire accesse, the rude Portcullice."* 


For a more vivid parallel we may turn to a passage in 
Samuel Hoiland’s mock-romance, Don Zara del Fogo 
(1656): 


By this time the Sunne was sunk neer his Evening 
Region, to Giaucus infinite joy, who thought each 
minute an Age, till she had tasted those Oily sweets 
(which she resolved to retalliate with Amber-Suds) that 
every Errant Knight prostrates at the Port-Cullis of his 
Paramour." 


However we finally decide to deploy such information, 
we may safely say that the grate gua portcullis proves 
to be a ubiquitous seventeenth-century image, and its 
range of implications worth considering. 


At this point perhaps one should acknowledge also the 
multitudinous imagery in early writing wherein the lady 
is herself a castle, fort, or tower that is subject to the 
militantly amorous approaches of her lover. “Now will 
I invade the fort,” says Philip Sidney’s Astrophil of the 
sleeping Stella." Nathaniel Whiting, speaking of his 
leading lovers in Albino and Bellama (1638), observes 
at one point that Albino has not yet attempted “To scale 
the fortresse of her virgine-tower.”'* In Appius and 
Virginia John Webster has Clodius advise Appius that if 
other methods to win Virginia fail, “then siege her 
Virgin Tower / With tfw]o prevailing engines, feare and 
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power.’ The fact is that Marvell himself was demon- 
strably aware of the tradition. In his “Daphnis and 
Chloe” Nature has burdened and constrained Chloe 
with a frustrating coyness such that the girl knows 
neither how to enjoy Daphnis nor how to let him go, 
and 


He, well-read in all the wayes 
By which men their Siege maintain, 
Knew not that the Fort to gain 
Better “twas the Siege to raise. 


(17-20) 


Obviously several elements that are operative in “Daph- 
nis and Chloe” serve Marvell also in “To His Coy 
Mistress,” and from each poem we may learn something 
about the other. We need to be careful, however. The 
danger in pursuing the woman-as-castle theme too far 
in “To His Coy Mistress” is that it may lead to a read- 
ing like Davison’s. 


In any case, just as the portcullis was used to protect 
the inhabitants of a castle or city, so iron grates— 
sometimes woven and sometimes made of vertical 
bars—were placed in churches and cathedrals. Thus in 
More’s Dialogue Concerning Heresies (1528) we read 
of a prior who 


brought pryuely a straunge wenche in to the chyrche 
that sayd she was sente thyther by god and wolde not 
lye out of the chyrche. And after [i.c., later] she was 
grated within yron grates aboue in the rode lofte.* 


Normally, however, grates in churches were intended to 
protect the contents of tombs and shrines. First used 
widely in England after the Norman Conquest, these 
artful safeguards were to be found nearly everywhere. 
One notable example of a grille dating from about 1290 
is in St. Albans Cathedral at the monument of Hum- 
phrey, Duke of Gloucester. “In construction and design,” 
writes Lister, “this grille is reminiscent of lattice work 
(mashrabiyyah) from the Middle East and it is possible 
that the design was made by a smith who had seen 
service aS an armourer on one of the later Crusades.”” 
Also notable among many exemplars are the “great 
Eleanor grille,” likewise of the late thirteenth century, 
made by Thomas de Leghtone and erected at the tomb 
of Eleanor of Castile, Queen of Edward I, in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, as well as that serving in Newbattle Abbey 
to protect the marble effigy of Marie de Courcy.” 


As for Marvell’s poem, one presumably might find hints 
of a saint’s shrine in the lines on what promises to be 
the lady's exasperatingly “long preserv’d Virginity” 
(28) and what for a moment might appear to be a 
parodic adoration of her membra disjecta: 


An hundred years should go to praise 
Thine Eyes, and on thy Forehead Gaze. 
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Two hundred to adore each Breast: 
But thirty thousand to the rest. 


(13-16) 


The larger point here, however, is that death and the 
tomb are vital elements in the argument and imagery of 
Marvell’s poem. Partly to shock his lady out of her 
coyness, to induce her to take action, the speaker 
describes a future when her beauty shall have passed: 


Thy Beauty shall no more be found; 
Nor, in thy marble Vault, shall sound 
My ecchoing Song. . . 


(25-27) 


The adjective “ecchoing” here catches exactly what one 
cannot avoid hearing either in a stone church set about 
with marble monuments or (presumably) inside a burial 
vault, and it suggests what will never be heard in the 
present lady’s tomb because her lover will not be sing- 
ing, in fact will not be in the tomb at all, and most of 
all because she will be utterly alone. 


The Grave’s a fine and private place, 
But none IJ think do there embrace. 


(31-32) 


Let me help you come forth, the speaker might be said 
to urge, come forth from a life that is too like death, 
come through the grates and into a life where sensual- 
ity and sexuality are still possible (I am “not the figure 
cut in alabaster / Kneels at my husband’s tomb,” says 
the Duchess of Malfi),” a life in which it is still pos- 
sible to take action in time. Perfectly in keeping with 
this suggestion is Marvell’s idea in “Appleton House” 
that grates may not only safeguard those within, but 
also ward off the life outside. 


A grated tomb with its mouldering contents is, further- 
more, no ill trope for a prison. In fact, the meaning of 
“grates” itself is multiple even insofar as it relates liter- 
ally to imprisonment. Grates may themselves be places 
of confinement for animals or people, or they may be 
but one feature of such a place. It is the first meaning 
that John Ford’s Perkin Warbeck has in mind when he 
tries to rally his friends with the claim, “The lion faints 
not / Lock’d in a grate.”” And it is the second that Old 
Wengrave speaks of in Thomas Dekker and Thomas 
Middleton’s Roaring Girl (1608) when threatening 
Trapdoor with prison: “Varlet, I'll make thee look 
through a grate!’* The use of iron grates for imprison- 
ment receives more extreme comic treatment and for 
good measure brings in a lady in Robert Anton’s 
romance-mocking Moriomachia (1613), Here the 
pygmy Andromago leads Moriana 


as his prisoner towards a castle he had not far off, which 
was double-grated with huge iron bars, not much un- 
like the mighty strong barricadced windows of a 
monstrous over-grown mouse-trap.” 
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And mingling at least three of the kinds of grates that 
we have thus far considered here, in fact drawing also 
on the subject of love, is the passage in John Marston’s 
Antonio’s Revenge (1600) where Antonio kisses the fair 
Mellida’s hand through the iron grates of a castie vault 
that serves as a prison.” 


For a more figurative reference, and therefore one that 
may be closer still to what Marvell’s poem implies, we 
might consider Samuel Tuke’s The Adventures of Five 
Hours (1663). Here a native Spaniard complains of the 
plight of women, the 


miserable Sex amongst us here, 
Born onely to be honorable Prisoners; 
The more of Quality, the Closer kept; 
Which Cruelty is reveng’d upon our selves, 
Whil’st by Immuring those whom most we Love, 
We sing and sigh onely to Iron Grates.* 


Written several decades after the similar passage already 
cited from Tomkis, this one, too, serves to remind us 
that pain may be suffered by lovers on either side of 
iron grates. 


Though each of the meanings of “grates” discussed 
here thus far is consonant with the main argument of 
Marvell’s poem, and though each gains strength when 
imped with the others, I will now make two additional 
suggestions. These two as well as the elements previ- 
ously considered may be arranged in different patterns 
(as when one gives a slight shake to a kaleidoscope), 
but I view the first as subsuming all that we have seen 
earlier, and the second as an intriguing appendage of a 
related but rather different sort. 


The first is quite simple: Marvell’s poem gains consider- 
ably if the “Iron g{rjates” of line 44 are perceived in 
terms of a nunnery. A nunnery is at once a dwelling 
(protective and seclusive), a tomb (for those dead to 
worldly ways), and a cage or prison (which inflicts a 
sentence for life). It also has grates whose specific func- 
tion is to separate certain women from what Marvell 
has the wily nun in “Appleton House” refer to as 
“those wild Creatures, called Men.” Marvell, in fact, 
says specifically that the nuns in “Appleton House” 
are “in prison” (206). 


Analogues are easy to find. The Whore’s Rhetorick, for 
instance, points to the sort of “young Female that is 
cloystered up in a Monastery, who has renounced the 
World, put on a new dress, new manners, new thoughts, 
and who is become (as the Lawyer has it) a person 
dead in Law.”” In Albino and Bellama Nathaniel Whit- 
ing writes of a nunnery as a “Virgine-cage."™ For yet 
another and particularly interesting example from a few 
years earlier we have in Francis Beaumont and John 
Fletcher’s King and No King (1611) a passage that is 
anticipatory of some of the figures and implications in 
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“To His Coy Mistress.” The lines are spoken by Ar- 
baces (the king who is not a king) and his father Go- 
brius concerning the incarceration of the Princess 
Panthea: 


ARB. 
She is in prison, Gobrius, is she not? 
Gos. 


She is, sir, till your pleasure do enlarge her, 
Which on my knees I beg. Oh, ’tis not fit 

That all the sweetness of the world in one, 

The youth and virtue that would tame wild tigers 
And wilder people that have known no manners, 
Should live thus cloister’d up.” 


Finally, one might cite the popular old chansons de 
nonnes, which often had depicted the cloister as both 
grave and prison. “All over western and southern 
Europe,” writes Eileen Power, “‘this theme was set to 
music, now with gaiety and insouciance, now with bit- 
terness.”” And among other samples she cites; 


Mariez-vous, les filles, 
Avec ces bons drilles, 
Et n’allez ja, les filles, 
Pourrir derrét’ les grilles.*" 


Marvell’s knowledge of such matters need not have 
been extensive, but we should bear in mind that he 
thought and wrote about nuns in “Appleton House” 
because the home of his patron, Thomas Lord Fairfax, 
stood at Appleton on the grounds of an old Cistercian 
priory some nine miles from York. Nearly four hundred 
years old at the time of its dissolution in 1539, Nun 
Appleton had been one of the largest of ten Cistercian 
nunneries in Yorkshire—where the Cistercians were 
more firmly entrenched than anywhere else in England. 
Presumably the Cistercians were contemplative, com- 
mitted to silence and abstinence, and cloistered with 
unusual strictness. It was claimed that “the Cistercians 
were so closely immured that . . . no bird could pierce 
the closures.”* From various injunctions that survive, 
nonetheless, it appears that during certain periods, “there 
were no more quarrelsome nunneries in the kingdom” 
than those in Yorkshire.“ Worse, it was necessary to is- 
sue repeated warnings to the nuns “That no Sister bring 
in any Man, religious or secular, into their Chamber or 
any secret place day or night, &c.”™“ Whether the 
clouded record of the Yorkshire nunneries may be traced 
mainly to the Scottish invasions, the boarding of secular 
women, the acceptance of too many girls with no sense 
of vocation, or some other cause, we need not attempt 
to decide. Suffice it to say that, like some other idealistic 
institutions, convents usually fell short of their goals, 
and falling rather shorter than most were the convents 
in Marvell’s own Yorkshire. 


To protect the nuns of any convent from the outside 
world (from “those wild Creatures, called Men”), 
safeguards of various sorts were required, and naturally 
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these included the installation of iron grates. Wherever 
else they might prove useful, grates were a necessity 
for separating nuns from outsiders in the convent parlor. 
The Rewle of Sustris Menouresses Enclosid affords us a 
glimpse of how the device worked: 


Neuerpeles whan any of be Sustris wole confesse her, 
bi be perloure make her confessioun in privite alone to 
one. . . . None of hem schal speke bi pe grate of yryn 
bi pe whiche pey schutlin be huslid & here divine of- 
fice & sermones, but be auenture pat it be for cause 
resonable & necessarie & wib compani. . . . This grate 
of yren be hanging wibin a blacke clobe, so pat bi re- 
soun none suster may be seyne ber borw & pat none 
bodi may see none binge wip inne . . . & pis gratis 
schullyn haue doris of yren bund & naylid whoche 
schall be alwey closid. 


The passage even goes on to suggest how communion 
could be administered despite such impediments: 


Allegatis in one of be sydis of be forseyde grate be a 
smalle wyndow I-made wib a goget of yrin, bi pe 
whiche be preest, whan he schal heue vp his honde, 
may mynistre to pe Sustris goddis bedi, and pat none 
bodi may putte his honde wipinne pe grate be ani par- 
tie of be grate. And pe forseyde goget alwey schal be 
closid wip two keyis.* 


Iron grates, in short, were an integral part of convent 
life. 


Strong as they might be, however, such barriers 
sometimes proved insufficient to the task assigned them. 
“In the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries,” 
writes Power, “the convents of France and Italy were 
the haunts of young gallants, monachini, who special- 
ised in intrigues with nuns.”* Since archival history 
furnishes many references to such convents and lovers, 
it is no surprise that other kinds of writings do likewise, 
and in the process provide some references to grates. 
Here is Whiting again, this time describing the mo- 
ments immediately after his heroine has been initiated 
into nunnery life: 


These rites perform’d, behinde an iron grate 
Appeared breathing cowles, and walking copes.” 


Nor is this smirking indirection allowed to remain 
obscure: there is never any doubt here that “a Nun 
without a man, is more than rare.” In contrast, and 
slightly closer to life, Killigrew’s heroine in Thomaso H 
is disrnayed at the thought of being placed in a convent: 
“A Monastery! I am like to make a good Nun, this pas- 
sion is an excellent ingredient for a Grate,”* His Ed- 
wardo vows, “I had as life]ve take her as a Cag’d 
Nymph, a mew’d Maid from a Grate in a Nunnery that 
acts what she can, and wishes the rest; whose Maiden- 
head is a prisoner at the best.” And expressing his own 
brand of Cavalier cynicism, Killigrew has Thomaso 
himself exclaim of nuns, “’tis not honour, nor con- 
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science binds; double grates can only keep them from 
breaking of their vows.” A somewhat similar but more 
figurative reference occurs in Margaret Cavendish’s 
strange closet drama called The Religious (1658), where 
a conversation spoken by Lord Melancholy “as at the 
Grate of the Cloyster of the Lady Perfection” leads to 
one of the more striking stage directions of the period. 
In a sort of would-be Liebestod, “Whilst he speaks, he 
puts one end of the Sword through the Grate, {and] she 
takes hold of it.”” 


There are also references to the singing of bawdy and 
erotic songs at the grates, to meetings of novices with 
monks at the grates, and to mock marriages between 
nuns and friars at the grates. With participants on op- 
posite sides, the grates are said, understandably, to have 
made sexual intercourse difficult. Roger Thompson 
retells one story about a certain Abbess, known as the 
“Patroness of the lascivious Knights of the Grille,” who 
encounters notably bad luck with one of her clients.” It 
seems that in his amorous heats—or what, borrowing 
from Marvell, one might term “rough strife”’—this 
“over-ardent visitor wrenched away part of the grille 
only to become embarrassingly stuck as he tried to 
wriggle through to his beloved.” Such a story from the 
later seventeenth century is striking and useful on its 
own, surely, but its force is strengthened when one 
recalls that it is something of a reincarnation three 
centuries later of that fourteenth-century picture of the 
noble Launcelot tearing his way through iron grates in 
order to be with his beloved. In any case, it should be 
clear that the iron grates of a convent constitute a 
multifaceted symbol that probably should be considered 
as we reflect on the gate/grate crux and “That long 
preserv’d Virginity” mentioned in “To His Coy Mis- 
tress.” 


The promised appendage to these remarks on grates and 
the cloistered life concerns tennis. Any student of the 
English Renaissance is likely to recall encountering oc- 
casional comparisons of life to a tennis game, Because 
the drama itself is studied so frequently, the most 
famous of these may be that in The Duchess of Malfi, 
where Bosola says, “We are merely the stars’ tennis- 
balls, struck and banded / Which way please them” 
(5.4.54-55). Another well-known example occurs in 
Peacham’s Minerva Britanna (see Fig. 2). Comparisons 
of life to a tennis game go back, in fact, to what may 
be the first mention of tennis in English—in a poem by 
Gower to Henry IV: “Of the Tenetz to winne or lese a 
chace, / Mai no lif wite er that the bal be ronne” (Il. 
295-96).“ Contrarily, knowing that the indoor tennis 
courts in Renaissance England were always painted 
black (in 1653 Henry More wrote that the uvea of the 
human eye “is black’d like the wals of a Tennis- 
court”),* one might suppose them capable on occasion 
of suggesting the dark enclosure of a tomb. It is neither 
the game/life metaphor nor the color of the court that 
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now earns them a moment of our attention, however, so 
much as a feature of their architecture. 


The earliest references to tennis—that is, to the indoor 
game known in England as “real tennis” and in France 
as “jeu de paume” (the play of the palm)—come from 
France. There, beginning apparently in the twelfth 
century, they occur in certain ecclesiastical writings that 
report the popularity of the game among those with a 
religious vocation, especially in the major training 
centers toward which youth tended to gravitate. In vari- 
ous monasteries the courtyard within the cloister served 
sometimes as 2 playground. Students of the early his- 
tory of tennis usually write on the subject with seemly 
scholarly reserve, for the matter is murky, but most are 
inclined to link tennis with medieval French monaster- 
ies and to point out that tennis still comes to us trailing 
numerous French terms (for instance, tambour, dedans, 
and bandeau), the most pertinent of which at the mo- 
ment is grille.” According to Randle Cotgrave’s Dictio- 
nary (1611), a grille is simply “An Iron grate.” 


Whether or not the tennis term grifie may be traced to a 
grated window overlooking a monastery cloister or 
simply to any grated window is more than anyone now 
knows. Beyond doubt, however, it came to be the name 
for one of the window-sized openings on the hazard 
side of a Renaissance tennis court. Though individual 
courts seem always to have differed from one another 
in variable ways, all have some ingeniously calculated 
hazards that offer opportunities for a wide variety of 
strokes. To play the game well, therefore, “experience 
and subtlety of tactics count for as much as youth and 
physical fitness.”“ In particular, the back wall on the 
hazard side (as opposed to the serving side) of the court 
is known as the grille wall because at this end there is a 
more or less square opening about three feet by three 
feet called the grille (see Figs. 3 and 4). Positioned ap- 
proximately three and a half feet above the floor, this 
hazard is nowadays framed in wood and backed by 
wood. The term grille, however, is itself sufficient 
evidence that in early times this hazard was made of 
iron, 


Granted all this, we should know, too, that across the 
Channel in England le jeu de paume entered its “great 
days” (the phrase is Lord Aberdare’s) in the time of 
Henry VII {who played at Woodstock, Wycombe, West- 
minster, Sheen, and Windsor).* By the time of Elizabeth, 
one authority observes, “It was . . . the amusement, if 
not the occupation of all young men of any leisure or 
weaith.’“* Subsequently, in Basilikon Doron (1603), 
King James commended tennis to Prince Henry, and 
later he hired a tennis tutor for Prince Charles.” Charles 
seems to have long retained a liking for the game, and 
was in fact playing tennis at Oxford with Prince Rupert 
in late December of 1642 when he received Parliament’s 
articles of accommodation. Engiand’s next two kings, 
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Charles II and James II, also played the game, Charles 
II proving a particularly keen sportsman (he kept a 
spare bed at the tennis court). Nor should one infer 
from all this that tennis was confined to royalty. John 
Earle, in his much-read Micro-cosmographie (1628), 
characterizes thus “A young Gentleman of the Univer- 
sity”: “The two markes of his Seniority, is the bare Ve- 
luet of his gowne, and his proficiencie at Tennis.” And 
Mary Palmer, who claimed to be the widow of Andrew 
Marvell, was actually the widow of a tennis court 
keeper.” 


Although it should be plain by now that I wish to invoke 
multiple possibilities in “To His Coy Mistress” rather 
than to provide surefire answers, { nevertheless hope 
that in an age when some readers can associate Mar- 
vell’s “gates” with an iron river-mouth or with iron Ja- 
bia, others will be willing to consider my next observa- 
tions. First, that in tennis the phrase “faire un coup de 
grille” means to strike a ball into the grille. Second, 
that a ball driven into the grille during play wins the 
potnt automatically. And third, that the recurting 
seventeenth-century image of a bandied tennis bal! that 
is like human life takes on a new quality in connection 
with Marvell’s poem if we can conceive of the lovers 
as at first playing their long game of courtship mechani- 
cally and according to the rules, but at last striking their 
ball into the grille with such force that it is held fixed, 
the merely routine gameplaying stopped, and the 
hazardous opportunity for a better game made possible.” 


I am not suggesting that we jettison readings that ap- 
proach the ball in Marveli’s poem as Plato’s hermaphro- 
dittc spherical union of lovers; or as two lovers’ bodies 
intertwined in the act of love; or as an embodiment of 
the Renaissance idea that a sphere represents eternity or 
perfection; or as a sort of explosive, military-amorous 
cannonball.” In fact, pursuing this last possibility in 
view of my earlier suggestion that grates may be 
portcullis-like, one well may think of the bail as burst- 
ing through seemingly impregnable iron defenses. In 
“Appleton House,” which has other points of contact 
with “To His Coy Mistress,” we certainly find Marvell 
writing of cannon in terms of love (sighs there are 
“Loves Cannon charg’d with wind” [716]), and of the 
nuns’ militant resistance to young Fairfax’s storming of 
the Nun Appleton nunnery (the women’s “lowd’st Can- 
non were their Lungs” [255]). In “On the Victory 
Obtained by Biake,” furthermore, the striking verb 
“tears” is precisely that which Marvell chooses to 
describe the power of real cannonballs (“Our Cannon 
now tears every Ship and Sconce” [149}). Viewing the 
grates in “To His Coy Mistress” as a portcullis, then, 
or simply as portcullis-like, one may find validity in the 
cannonball reading. 


But if the grates of the poem are also suggestive of the 
grates of a tennis court, and if a tennis game may be 
paralleled to life, it becomes possible to think in terms 
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of a tennis ball that in the midst of strenuous play has 
suddenly encountered the delimiting hazard of iron bars. 
And it does take two to play thus hard. As Thomas 
Elyot wrote of tennis back in 1531, if “one stryke the 
balle harde, the other that intendeth to receyue him, is 
than constrained to vse semblable violence.” Further- 
more, a “tennis reading” of “Coy Mistress” is the more 
attractive insofar as it recognizes an everyday 
seventeenth-century conjunction of a ball with an iron 
object (as few readings do), and insofar as we find it 
supported by a feeling of serious play throughout the 
poem (most clearly in the nicely complex admonition, 
“Now let us sport us while we may” [37]). 


Even though one has at hand various reasonable read- 
ings of the “Ball” that is presumed to move through the 
“grates of Life.” one should be cautious about whole- 
hearted acceptance of any one of them alone. The facts 
are that the ball is an imaginative construct that is 
unlikely to have any single, concrete referent, and it 
functions as part of a kaleidoscope of interrelated 
metaphors. Any effort to reify mechanically what Mar- 
vell has created metaphorically is not merely an effort 
to stabilize what cannot be stabilized, but a threat to 
destroy the very richness that has drawn readers to the 
poem. Far from calling in the votes for cannonball or 
tennis ball, therefore, or for any other sort of ball, | 
would urge that we simultaneously entertain the pos- 
sibilities afforded by those various readings to which 
we may give thoughtful credence. 


So it is also with the chief subject of this essay. I have 
tried to suggest here that the image of iron grates is 
richly connotative. Moreover, whatever biended hints 
this image may impart of castle, tomb, prison, cage, 
trap, convent, or even game court, all will seem the 
stronger if they illuminate the poem in ways that are 
consonant both with Marvell’s time and the reader’s 
own. 


Obviously every life has restricting, nay-saying, 
pleasure-thwarting iron grates that figuratively parallel 
those that literally restrict prisoners and nuns. That is to 
say (with Lovelace), it is not necessarily walls of stone 
that constitute a prison, “Nor Iron bars a Cage” (ll. 25- 
26).* In “Daphnis and Chloe,” as we have seen, Mar- 
vell suggests that nature itself may sometimes be 
blamed (‘‘Nature, her own Sexes foe, / Long had taught 
her to be coy” [5-6]). Furthermore, it does my argument 
no harm that Marvell himself elsewhere chooses to write 
of thwarted love in connection with iron impediments. 
The lover-speaker of “The Definition of Love” tells 
how Fate has driven “Iron wedges” (11) which prevent 
him from proceeding to that infinitely desirable place 
where his “extended Soul is fixt’ (10). Fate does what 
it can to prevent the “union” of these “Two perfect 
Loves” (13-15), in fact issues divisive “Decrees of 
Steel” (17). In this poem, Marvell writes, because “Fate 
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.. . enviously debarrs” (30, emphasis added) the lov- 
ers, they will remain separated forever—aunless 


Earth some new Convuision tear; 
And, us to joyn, the World should all 
Be cramp’d into a Planisphere. 


(22-24) 


Here is not only the subject of lovers joining and the 
eye-catching verb “tear” used in conjunction with 
explosive force, but also the concept of a large world 
that, far from swelling larger, may be squashed. In “The 
Definition of Love” as in “To His Coy Mistress,” it is 
only an extraordinary event that will enable the lovers 
to conquer the iron barriers that separate them. 


Whether the iron barriers of life be imposed by victims 
themselves, by others, by the society of which all are a 
part, or by fate or nature, we always have them with us. 
Whether they conquer us or we conquer them is the 
question. Marvell’s speaker in “To His Coy Mistress” 
is urgently informing his lady that despite what she 
may think, she has a choice. In a way, he is answering 
the anguished query of Bianca in John Ford’s Loves 
Sacrifice (1632): 


why should the laws 
The Iron lawes of Ceremony, barre 
Mutuall embraces? 


Breaking those laws, of course, inevitably has its costs. 
It is conventional wisdom that “pleasure must bee 
purchased with the price of paine.”** As is true, 
furthermore, of any convent, cage, or prison, there is 
life of some sort on both sides of the iron barrier. And 
yet obviously the freer and fuller life lies outside. Pass- 
ing through the grates, Marvell’s speaker implies, will 
somehow lead to a different and better kind of life, 
specifically in this case to ecstatic union with a lover. 
Some readers have thought that to tear one’s way 
through the “g(rjates of Life” in Marvell’s poem is to 
die. As Lawrence W. Hyman puts it, “The intensity of 
the physical union . . . leads to death—in both senses 
of the word.”** However, the phrase surely draws some 
of its strength from the very fact of its bracing opposi- 
tion to the more usual, in fact proverbial, “gates of 
death.” There is always death to come, of course (ahead 
lie whole “Desarts of vast Eternity” [24]), but the grates 
of Marvell’s poem are best seen as exemplary of such 
here-and-now life-denying forces that always separate 
the living from the partly living. The truly living lovers, 
arriving at intense joy through physical union (the lady’s 
body speaks “At every pore with instant Fires” (36]), 
may partake of a surpassing state that, for the moment 
at least, appears to transcend ordinary physical life and 
yet at the same time to depend upon it. 


In other words, the mistress’s coyness, which certainly 
and specifically is a crime (“Had we but World enough, 
and Time, / This coyness Lady were no crime”), is a 
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self-defeating defense that threatens to lead to her 
permanent imprisonment (or cloistering or entombment) 
while yet she lives. And, of course, it threatens also to 
deny full life to her lover. I find it a major paradox of 
the poem that the lady will be guilty of some sort of 
crime whether she continues to waste time and her lover 
by being coy or, instead, violates those codes that 
prescribe coyness. More important here, however, is the 
fact that the lady’s coyness may itself be perceived in 
two distinct yet related ways. If one accept the fact that 
grates in their many manifestations are generally 
impediments of some sort; and if one accept the fact 
that in Marvell’s poem the grates are grates (or 
impediments) “of Life”; and if one accept the fact that 
the speaker targets the lady’s “coyness” as the chief 
impediment of the moment, then it follows that the coy- 
ness is probably not only (1) the crime of the lady, but 
also (2) the chief present example of life-impedance. 
That is, coyness and grates are for the moment the same, 
and the singer’s song at its end echoes the elements 
with which it began—thus making the poem even a 
little more unified and coherent than we have previ- 
ously perceived. The “World” that is introduced at the 
beginning is echoed at the end by a sort of microcosmic 
lovers’ “Ball”; the “Time” which at the beginning is 
vast but not vast enough is at the end about to be 
mastered by the cooperatively sporting lovers; and the 
conventional time-and-world-wasting “coyness” of the 
lady, which from the outset is recognized by the wittily 
complaining lover as too restrictive, is figured at the 
end as “Iron grates” that must be burst through if the 
lovers are not to continue merely languishing and pin- 
ing, gradually chewed to death by Time. 


Whereas the phrase “Iron gates of Life” is always read 
as referring to an ecstatic way into or out of life, the 
phrase “Iron grates of Life,” which conveys the rough- 
ness of the passage “Thorough” to the lover’s goal, also 
images forcefully the frustrating obstacles that love is 
heir to. Like those “Iron lawes of Ceremony” that “barre 
/ Mutual) embraces” in Ford’s play, the iron grates of 
“To His Coy Mistress” must be blasted, destroyed, 
torn through if the lovers are ever really to love and 
live fully. Only when such an ecstatic breakthrough is 
accomplished will both man and woman become 
masters rather than victimns of Time, seizing the day and 
infusing it with their own creative vitality. Only then 
will they be able to say—as Jonson says in Time 
Vindicated— 


Betweene us it shall be no strife: 
For now 'tis Love, gives Time His fife. 


(ll. 340-41)” 


Only if and when that much-desired consummation is 
achieved will the lover-speaker and echoing singer of 
“To His Coy Mistress” be able at last to exult with 
Ovid: 


carminibus cessere fores, insertaque posti, 
quamvis robur erat, carmine victa sera est. 


(Amores, 2.1.27-28) 
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Jeffrey W. Karon (essay date spring 1993) 


SOURCE: Karon, Jeffrey W. “Cohesion as Logic: The 
Possible Worlds of Marvell’s ‘To His Coy Mistress.’” 
Style 27, no. 1 (spring 1993): 91-105. 


[in the following essay, Karon applies cohesion analysis 
to Marvell’s “To His Coy Mistress.’ 


Cohesion analysis has found a comfortable home in 
literary stylistics. Though in recent years logical 
semantics has provided exciting new furniture for that 
home, logic and cohesion have not been productively 
united. Most accounts of cohesion mention so-called 
“logical relations,” yet fail to explain the mechanism 
underlying many strong cohesive ties. 1 argue that by 
exploring the behavior of interclausal connectives, we 
can expand cohesion analysis in an useful direction; 
this expansion demonstrates how logic and language 
intertwine. I share with Thomas Pavel the conviction 
that “[t]he semantics of fiction has remained. . . at the 
periphery of critical attention. Yet a comprehensive 
theory of literature needs a viable account of literary 
content that would complement formal and rhetorical 
studies” (vii). Ultimately, logical semantics is crucial 
for literary criticism. 


My project has four stages. First, drawing on M. A. K. 
Halliday and Rugaiya Hasan’s classic account of cohe- 
sion, I examine Andrew Marvell’s “To His Coy Mis- 
tress” (see the appendix). Second, I provide an argu- 
ment that has been conspicuously absent from the 
literature on cohesion: not only does interclausal cohe- 
sion exist, but it is far from rare. For this argument, I 
focus on words many authors call “connectives.” Third, 
the cohesive force of many interclausal connectives can 
be traced to their underlying logical structure. Fourth, 
though the data for my analysis is generated by our 
familiarity with Marvell’s poem, the supplemented 
theory can illuminate a work whose critical ground is 
over trod. 


WHITHER CoHESION? 


Many stylisticians make use of cohesion analysis. They 
do not, however, agree on what constitutes cohesion. 
Simplifying schemes abound, sometimes purposely con- 
flating the notions of cohesion and coherence. In a 
recent book, Sally Stoddard confines her attention to 
referential ties such as pronouns and articles after point- 
ing out the vagueness in Halliday and Hasan’s original 
definition (15). Regina Blass comments that “the 
concepts of cohesion and coherence sometimes seem to 
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be almost as vague as the notions of text. . . and unity 
of meaning themselves” (15). When Gillian Brown and 
George Yule claim that “[t]he cohesive relationship 
which particularly interests them [Halliday and Hasan] 
is that which they discuss under the headings reference, 
substitution, ellipsis and lexical relationships,” they 
remain true to Halliday and Hasan’s original scheme 
except for the odd omission of the important conjunc- 
tion category (192). In a considerable simplification, 
Geoffrey N. Leech and Michael H. Short divide text 
cohesion into cross-reference (for example, the use of 
pronouns) and linkage. Apparently, linkage involves 
either “logical or other links between sentences” or 
“implicit connections of meaning” (79). In the category 
of linkage we would find examples of conjunction 
(which for Halliday and Hasan includes words such as 
yet, though, and therefore), but Leech and Short are not 
at all clear about the contrast between logical and “other 
links,” let alone “implicit connections of meaning.” 


Different typologies of cohesive relations can be traced 
to the different purposes authors have when analyzing a 
text. Halliday and Hasan provide a wealth of tools for 
examining texts, but different authors select only what 
they view as important cases of cohesion for their 
analyses. In this I shall be no different. In particular, my 
examination of Marveli’s poem will concentrate on 
referential, lexical, and especially conjunctive cohesion 
(Halliday and Hasan 31-87, 226-92). But actual confu- 
sion in the definition of cohesion may be traced to a 
failure to draw “the distinction between the ‘meaning 
relations’ which hoid between items in a text and the 
explicit expression of those ‘meaning relations’ within a 
text” (Brown and Yule 195). That is, if certain words 
mark cohesive ties and if cohesion is a semantic rela- 
tion as Halliday and Hasan assure us that it is (4), then 
the relation between text constituents can exist whether 
or not there is an explicit realization of it in the form of 
specific markers (Brown and Yule 195). Blass, on the 
other hand, believes that “cohesion is merely a surface 
symptom of some deeper relation which can exist 
independently of it” (17); the deeper relation requires 
that we move beyond even considerations of text coher- 
ence (74). 


For the purposes of this analysis, I will side with those 
who believe that certain words function as cohesive ties 
because they signal underlying semantic relations. But 
this is to say little until we can characterize these rela- 
tions in more depth. In the meantime, I note that there 
is one common assumption among those who use cohe- 
sion analysis: it is acceptable to study bonds between 
sentence clauses. As Leech and Short comment, study- 
ing sentence relations alone “seems rather restrictive for 
purposes of literary analysis” (256). In Halliday and 
Hasan’s original work, cross-clausal cohesion can oc- 
cur, as it does when a pronoun refers back to a referent 
introduced in the previous clause (8). But when clauses 
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are connected by conjunctions such as but or therefore, 
the ties are syntactic rather than semantic, and thus are 
not cases of cohesion (8-9). 


I will show that Leech and Short are correct in examin- 
ing clausal relations as cases of cohesion. To do so 
involves isolating the mechanism that underlies a 
surprising amount of text cohesion, specifically a logi- 
cal relation that can be the strong semantic relation of 
conditional logic. Thus, we shall be led from a 
supplemented theory of cohesion to an examination of 
the relation between language and logic. Interclausal 
and intersentential ties often exhibit the same type of 
cohesion, as I suspect stylisticians unconsciously real- 
ize. The proof, though, requires an analysis of logical 
structure. 


ENTERING THE Porm 


I begin by applying an unsupplemented version of Hal- 
liday and Hasan’s techniques. Marvell’s “To His Coy 
Mistress” begins: “Had we but world enough, and time, 
/ This coyness, lady, were no crime.” Halliday and 
Hasan use the term “exophoric” to characterize pieces 
of text that refer to some aspect of the surrounding 
speech situation but that are not themselves cohesive 
(18). Without a prior reference, the first pronoun— 
“we"—may be functioning in this manner. Yet if we 
consider the title (which contains “his” and “mistress”), 
then “we” becomes anaphoric and thus cohesive. 
Likewise, “lady” is lexically cohesive, referring to “we” 
as well as “mistress.” “This coyness” is more complex. 
It is anaphoric if we are willing to grant that “coyness” 
was introduced in the title. I would like to argue for the 
possibility that the phrase also functions cataphorically, 
that it also points forward in the text. Halliday and 
Hasan claim that a word such as this may be either ana- 
phone or cataphoric, but they do not tell us whether it 
could function both ways at once (68). Yet one of the 
interesting differences between natural language, 
whether or not in a literary context, and formal logic is 
the ability of a word or phrase in a natural language to 
perform this sort of double duty. A logically regimented 
representation of natural language, however, will assign 
single functions to syntactic units: for example, that of 
quantifier or variable. Though I claim that logic and 
cohesion are inextricably linked, I am not employing 
the notion of logic as a fully articulated, abstract system, 
for this would be to advert to the type of structures 
common in formal linguistics. The development of 
cohesion theory was, in part, a reaction against the 
employment of generative linguistics patterned after 
formal logic. Style analyses employing generative gram- 
mars focused on sentence structures rather than on links 
between sentences. Halliday and Hasan’s work shows 
us that any linguistic approach confined to the sentence 
level is inadequate for the understanding of text. 
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In order to pick up the possible cataphoric reference, 
we need to move forward through the poem to lines 27- 
28: “My echoing song; then worms shall try / That long 
preserved virginity” (emphasis added). We often use 
this to signify nearness, whereas that signifies something 
not quite so near (Halliday and Hasan 57). The latter 
demonstrative indicates a spatial or temporal lapse 
between the introduction of the topic of the mistress’s 
coyness and its reintroduction as a reference to her 
virginity. While “yonder all before us lie” (line 23) 
invokes spatial distance, “Deserts of vast eternity’’ (line 
24), “echoing song,” and “And your quaint honour turn 
to dust” (line 29) separates the cohesive references by 
the inexorable march of time. The phrase “your quaint 
honor” points back to the original “coyness,” just as 
“that long preserved virginity” also points back after a 
long passage that sets out a possible future. 


If we focus only on the first two lines of the poem, then 
we have exhausted the resources of Halliday and 
Hasan’s account. As we read on we find that after its 
first appearance, “time” becomes highly cohesive. The 
word appears once in both the second and third stanzas. 
In the second, time is anthropomorphized (“Time's 
winged chariot”), whereas in the third it is personalized 
(“our time’). The possessive “‘our” in “our time” signals 
empowerment and accords with the narrator’s wish to 
grasp the moment. (Thus, J think that we should place 
the poem back into the carpe diem tradition, rather than 
side with critics who believe that Marvell is in some 
way subverting the form. In a later section, I consider 
whether there is evidence for their claim.) On the way 
to developing this personally owned time, Marveli 
employs lexically cohesive variants such as “more slow” 
(referring to how fast the narrator’s love should grow) 
and “vast eternity” (mentioned above). Most notable is 
the narrator’s recitation of a mathematical series, as- 
signing each number to the contemplation of a different 
feature of his love. He begins with “ten years before the 
Flood,” moves on to “An hundred” (line 13), “two 
hundred” (line 15), “thirty thousand” (line 16), and 
finally to “an age” (line 17) and “the last age” (line 18). 
Thus, the whole series refers to time, with the definite 
article “the” used as a way to bring the series to a close 
or limit. According to Halliday and Hasan, the usually 
signals anaphoric reference, pointing backward (72-73). 
The definite article also indicates specificity (70-71), 
which here fits with Marvell’s need to indicate the end 
of an infinite sequence. Line 19—“For, lady, you 
deserve this state”’—would make sense only if there 
were a final state or limit to the sequence. As with “this 
coyness,” the use of “this” in “this state” can indicate a 
present fact. But unlike the fact of his lady’s coyness, 
this “fact” is introduced within the scope of a hypotheti- 
cal conditional. 


If we were to follow Halliday and Hasan, we would 
find no further instances of cohesion between the 
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poem's first two lines, Instead, they would argue that 
the lines are linked by structural] relations, in particular, 
some form of coordination (this category includes what 
others call “subordination” and “correlation”). But these 
structural relations are not cohesive. 


For the moment, let us follow Leech and Short and 
consider the possibility of some other cohesive tie 
between the first and second lines. What are the 
semantic relations that link one with another? As a first 
pass, we can see that Marvell presents us with a 
conditional, often expressed in the form “If A, then B.” 
Indeed, many traditional analyses note this fact, often 
referring to the poem’s form as a “hypothetical syl- 
logism.” Such a conditional statement links one state of 
affairs with another, though the strength of this link 
may vary considerably from mere conjunction to full- 
blown causation. Few commentators have noted, 
however, that Marvell’s conditional is special: it has a 
counterfactual antecedent, signaled by the verb “had.” 
The resulting subjunctive conditional is not quite 
captured by calling it a hypothetical syllogism. The use 
of the verb “had” implies that the lovers do not have 
“world enough, and time”; but if they did, then there 
would be no problem with the lady’s coyness. The 
consequent, by asserting that in the context of the 
antecedent condition the lady’s coyness would not be a 
crime, implies that it is a crime. The rest of the stanza 
(lines 3-20) works out the contours of the world created 
by the antecedent, a world where the lovers have 
unlimited time. 


Logic 


I shall show that we should analyze interclausal con- 
nectives such as but, yet, and therefore in terms of logic, 
and logic in terms of conditional connections. These 
connections can be understood as representing ties 
between possible worlds. In Halliday and Hasan’s view, 
the connectives mentioned are examples of conjunctive 
cohesion only when they connect sentences (237-38, 
257). Yet whatever the underlying semantics are for 
these words when they reach across sentences, it is 
plausibly the same when they connect clauses. Thus we 
are correct to search for interclausal cohesion; our 
search, though, leads us to characterize the underlying 
semantic structure of a whole class of cohesive rela- 
tions: that is, cohesion reduces to logic in these cases. 


At the end of the last section, I used the word world 
loosely but appropriately. In recent years, Pavel, Marie- 
Laure Ryan, and many others have tried to apply the 
notion of a “possible world” to the analysis of literary 
texts, a notion taken over from the seminal works of 
philosopher-logicians such as David Lewis and Saul 
Kripke. In the context of the present paper, a possible- 
worlds approach offers an alternative to the unsatisfac- 
tory truth-functional analysis of “If . . . then” state- 


ments. According to a truth-functional analysis, if the 
antecedent of a conditional is false, then the whole 
conditional statement must be true, no matter what the 
consequent may be. Since subjunctive conditionals often 
have contrary-to-fact antecedents (as with Marvell's 
first line}, all of them would be true according to a 
truth-functional analysis. There would be no way to 
distinguish true from false ones, or likely from unlikely 
ones. Thus some logicians invoke the notion of possible 
worlds as a way to explain the semantics of condition- 
als and subjunctive conditionals in particular. Where 
they have differed considerably is in how exactly to 
construe possible worlds themselves. According to 
David Lewis—in his often cited Counterfactuals as 
well as the more recent On the Plurality of Worlds—we 
should view possible worlds as real, distinguishing them 
from the actual one in which we three-dimensional 
creatures breathe. For Saul Kripke, on the other hand, 
possible worlds are constructs of some sort from the 
actual world: we stipulate their existence without 
thereby being committed to some bizarre ontology of 
strange entities. Possible worlds are not the sorts of 
things that can be viewed through special telescopes 
(44): that is, possible worlds are created, not discovered. 
Between these extremes are many variants, but with Si- 
mon Beck we could also identify a third view, that of 
“antirealism” in which possible worlds do not exist: 
they provide only “a convenient manner of speaking” 
(121). 


Recent attempts to employ possible worlds in literary 
analysis settle about the first or second view. In a lively 
new book, Marie-Laure Ryan decides that Lewis’s 
theory “offers a much more accurate explanation of the 
way we relate to these worlds” (21). Thus she is willing 
to accept the full ontology of these new entities. Pavel, 
on the other hand, objects that Lewis “has defended the 
view that all possible worlds, together with all the 
objects that populate them, are as real as our own world. 
But this form of possibilism is an extreme position, 
which offends our most common intuitions” (49). Rely- 
ing on Kripke’s definition of a model structure (44), 
Pavel implies that we should consider possible worlds 
as “actual abstract entities or as conceptual construc- 
tions” (49). Umberto Eco, though rejecting the “realistic 
approach” of Lewis, views possible worlds as “cultural 
constructs, matter of stipulation or semiotic products” 
(343). 


But as Wolfgang Heydrich points out, those who have 
taken up possible worlds into literary analysis may not 
have recognized “that wherever the very nature of pos- 
sible worlds was under discussion there was (and is) 
more quarrel and controversy among philosophers than 
agreement and consensus” (190). One problem with 
Lewis’s theory was alluded to by Pavel: we may be 
uncomfortable with an explosion of new, mysterious 
entities into our ontology. And in Pavel’s view this 
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leads to the absurd position that fictional worlds exist 
independently of the authors who write about them (49). 
For Ryan, though, the proposed “realness” of these 
worlds is what recommends the theory, since readers 
relate to fictional worlds as though they are real (21), a 
sentiment echoed in Lubomir DoleZel’s suggestion that 
“possible worlds acquire fictional existence by being 
discovered” (235). Writers such as Pavel and Ryan do 
not deal with other equally serious problems raised by 
philosophers. As W. V. Quine puts it, 


{w}hen medal logic has been paraphrased in terms of 
such notions as possible world or rigid designator, 
where the displaced fog settles is on the question when 
to identify objects between worlds, or when to treat a 
designator as rigid... . 


(Theories 174) 


That is, in Quine’s view Lewis never provides a 
problem-free account of cross-world identity of 
individuals, an account crucial for his theory. Kripke’s 
theory, on the other hand, avoids ontological multiplica- 
tion by offering a controversial theory of reference that 
depends on the notion of a “rigid designator.” Yet as 
Alan Sidelle points out, this concept has its own 
metaphysical baggage (410-11). Pavel, recognizing that 
there are problems involved in adverting to possible 
worlds, advises us that “the notion of world as an 
ontological metaphor for fiction remains too appealing 
to be dismissed. . . . An attempt should be made at 
relaxing and qualifying this crucial notion” (50). We 
should understand possible worlds “as abstract collec- 
tions of states of affairs” (50). 


Perhaps John Pollock is too hopeful in believing “that 
ontological questions about possible worlds can be 
safely separated from the question how to analyze 
subjunctive conditionals” (15). Rather than settle the 
question of ontological status here, I prefer to opt for a 
more austere theory of the sort constantly championed 
by Quine: multiply your entities as slowly as possible 
(Ways of Paradox 264). For example, I see no explana- 
tory value in analyzing possible worlds into states of af- 
fairs, as many do, since these seem to me to be alterna- 
tive ways of saying the same thing. Thus in order to 
analyze Marvell’s poem, we need to think of a condi- 
tional as a link between possible states of affairs 
(worlds), some of which actually obtain. Whatever else, 
different possible-world analyses share the assumption 
that thinking in terms of possible states of affairs is 
natural. Recent evidence reported by James P. Brynes 
on children’s mastery of hypothetical constructions 
tends to bear this out. 


Where has this detour into logical semantics gotten us? 
For one thing, we can see that coordinating and 
subordinating conjunctions (as Halliday and Hasan use 
the term) may signal the strength of logical connec- 
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tions. To use one of Halliday and Hasan’s examples 
(252), surely in “The total came out all wrong, although 
all the figures were correct,” there is a connection 
between two facts or states of affairs, one they call 
“contrastive.” Following Leech and Short it is difficult 
to see why it would not be an example of cohesion. In 
“The total will come out all right, unless the figures are 
incorrect,” “unless” appears to signal full-strength con- 
ditionality. I suspect that all the contrastives, such as 
but and yet, display subtle shadings in the strength of 
connections they signify. Although authors such as Di- 
ane Blakemore rightly claim that the semantics for but 
cannot be captured in a truath-functional analysis (125- 
41), they have trouble providing a clear mechanism that 
underlies its cohesive force. At this point, we can see 
what motivates the selection of certain interclausal 
conjunctions over others: the strength of the connection 
between states of affairs picked out by different clauses 
can vary. According to this view, there is no absolute 
distinction between “loose” conjunctive links and 
“tight” causal conditional links: the distinction is a mat- 
ter of degree. 


My suggestion here is somewhat prefigured by Teun A. 
van Dijk’s analysis of connectives. As he notes, 


The typical task of connectives is to express relations 
between facts. These relations may be very loose, as in 
conjunction and disjunction, or they may have a 
stronger character, in the sense that facts may somehow 
DETERMINE or CONDITION each other. The large 
class of different types of connectives expressing these 
DEPENDENCY relations between propositions or facts, 
will be called CONDITIONALS. 


(67) 


Van Dijk casts his formulations in terms of possible 
worlds: 


With the exception of enumerative conjunction [includ- 
ing what he calls the “neutral” and] and disjunction, 
natural connectives are of the CONDITIONAL types in 
the sense that the consequent is to be interpreted in 
worlds determined by the antecedent. . . . 


(89) 


Although pursuit of a possible-worlds analysis lays him 
open to the same attack leveled at others who have not 
accounted for the ontological status of these entities, I 
think that he is correct in presenting natural language 
connectives as ranging over a “scale,” leading up to 
some strict form of implication between clauses (67). 
Van Dijk also notes that—with the exception of the 
neutral and—all the “conjunctive” connectives “condi- 
tion” one clause or the other (89). No textbook on logic 
seriously questions the central role that the conditional— 
however interpreted—plays in our reasoning. At least, 
then, for the large class of cohesive elements that Halli- 
day and Hasan lump under “conjunction,” cohesion 
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consists of logic. That is, interclausal connectives can 
perform the same duty as intersentential connectives. 
Their semantic function is to relate states of affairs, 
otherwise known as possible worlds. Although Leech 
and Short believe that only a connective such as there- 
fore signals the strongly cohesive relation of logical 
reason (250-51), we need to realize that conditionality 
itself comes in degrees. This is why van Dijk rightly 
refuses to separate rigidly the “classes of natural con- 
nectives” (67). 


Tue Poem RevisiTep 


As I said above, Halliday and Hasan would not 
recognize any cohesion between Marvell’s first two 
lines. They would recognize a strongly cohesive ele- 
ment at the beginning of the second stanza, the contras- 
tive “But”: “But at my back I always hear / Time’s 
winged chariot hurrying near.” What is the contrast 
with, though? It must be with the conditional world set 
up in the poem’s first line and worked out in the rest of 
the first stanza: the world of unlimited time. If the poem 
began with an indicative conditional (in which the 
antecedent is not contrary-to-fact), then Marveli would 
be guilty of an elementary logical mistake: namely, 
denying the antecedent. Indeed, most commentators as- 
sume that there is an obvious fallacy. They differ over 
what follows from this supposed fact. Anne E. Berthoff, 
though noting the poem’s “elegant logic” and “the logi- 
cal pattern of the argument,” nonetheless places it in 
the carpe diem tradition (111-13). According to B. J. 
Sokol, appreciating the poem’s tight logical structure 
(including its subjunctive conditional) leads us to the 
conclusion “that Marvell deliberately misuses logic, 
and so uses illogic to a purpose” (247). The fallacy 
forces the reader to view the poem as an attack on the 
whole carpe diem tradition. Margarita Stocker claims 
that Marvell “is unconcerned to maintain more than the 
generic convention of [the} syHogism” in order to 
“subvert” the logical apparatus in some less obvious 
manner (343n3). And according to Bruce King, though 
the poem has a “highly articulated logic,” it is the al- 
legorical dimensions that undermine the carpe diem 
tradition (66, 74-76). Contrary to those who believe that 
the logical structure is either unimportant or there to be 
subverted, I argue that the poem’s rhetorical force ts 
intimately connected with its subjunctive conditional 
structure, which at this point we can recognize as bound 
up with the poem’s tight cohesion. I agree with Ber- 
thoff that the poem has an “elegant logic”: in fact, we 
should question whether the poem's reasoning really is 
flawed. 


This is not an easy question to answer, precisely because 
we are dealing with a subjunctive conditional that con- 
nects possible states of affairs. The stronger the connec- 
tion between the antecedent and consequent, the more 
difficulty a reader will have in breaking the link when 
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the poem’s speaker “denies the antecedent.” The 
consequent also will fail. Of course, to say “a reader 
will have a difficult time” is a statement of the poem’s 
rhetorical force and at first blush may seem not to bear 
on its logic. But consider someone saying, “If you push 
that door, it will open; but if you don’t push it, then it 
won’t open.” Is there an “obvious” fallacy here, even 
though the speaker denies the antecedent? If the reason- 
ing appears unobjectionable, it is because we can sup- 
ply a context in which we accept a number of implicit 
additional conditions: for example, that no one else is 
around to open the door, that it is latched securely, and 
so on. The subjunctive conditional functions smoothly 
because we easily can recognize the contours of the ap- 
propriate state of affairs or possible world. Below I 
argue that Marvell’s use of the subjunctive conditional 
keys us to appreciate the contours of another possible 
world, a world possessing a particular character that 
supplies some of those additional implicit conditions 
accounting for the poem’s logical and rhetorical force. 
The poem’s logic is not so obviously “flawed.” 


David H. Sanford recounts evidence that people tend to 
reason from conditionals to the associated biconditional 
(237). A biconditional (often represented by logicians as 
“A if and only if B”) can be analyzed as the conjunc- 
tion of two conditionals: “If A, then B” and “If B, then 
A.” Marvell links the states of affairs so strongly that 
we may well be responding to the subjunctive condi- 
tional as though it were a biconditional; if the poem re- 
ally does present a biconditional, then the fallacy disap- 
pears completely even in standard truth-functional logic. 
This would not mean that we or his mistress must ac- 
cept the poem’s conclusion. After all, we still can 
dispute the appropriateness of conjoining certain pos- 
sible worlds with others; in other words, we can deny 
the truth of the whole conditional statement. The 
speaker’s mistress, in particular, might object that the 
state of her coyness is not relevant to—which is to say 
that it should not be connected to—the fleeting nature 
of time. ] am not sure how we could show that Marvell 
actually meant us to think of the possible worlds as be- 
ing connected biconditionally. On the other hand, I can- 
not see how to show that he did not. My point is that 
just two of the possible approaches to the logic of 
conditionals provides us with reason to doubt that the 
poem’s “logic” and “rhetorical force” should ever have 
been split from each other. When Stocker claims that 
“Marvell is unconcerned to maintain more than the 
generic convention of {the} syllogism” (343n3), she 
unfairly relegates logic to a far corner of the literary 
landscape. I want to revive the belief that the poem 
derives a good part of its rhetorical force from logic yet 
deny that there must be a horrendous fallacy at its heart. 


The common intuition that there are explicit logical 
links in the poem is heightened by Marvell’s beginning 
the third stanza with “Now therefore”; in fact, the last 
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sentence of the stanza (and poem) begins “Thus.” No 
doubt Leech and Short are correct when they remark 
that therefore signals a relation of reason (250), but 
what is the function of “now”? In this case, the word is 
not functioning as a demonstrative, but rather as what 
Halliday and Hasan cali a “continuative.” Such a use 
signals “a new incident in the story, a new point in the 
argument, a new role or attitude being taken by the 
speaker, and so on” (286). Indeed, the rest of the stanza 
reads not as a cold conclusion to an argument, but a 
call to vividly amorous activity. 


The last two lines begin with a strongly cohesive ele- 
ment: “Thus, though we cannot make our sun / Siand 
still, yet we will make him run.” “Thus” connects us 
not to the immediately preceding sentence (or in fact to 
the rest of the stanza), but rather to the actual world set 
out in the second stanza: that is, the world of fleeting 
time and lost opportunities. Is the “though” performing 
a contrastive role as “although” did in Halliday and 
Hasan’s example, “The total came out all wrong, 
although all the figures were correct”? No doubt it is, in 
addition to a stronger logical one; this role can be 
indicated by rewriting the line as “Even if we cannot 
make our sun stand still, we can. . . .” The “even” 
seems to modify the conditional “if . . . then” in a 
complex manner, implying at least the truth of the 
antecedent (this possibility hardly exhausts all the 
semantic overtones). “Though” behaves in very much 
the same manner and is another example of a cohesive 
tie that works on the basis of conditional connections: 
semantic retations that are the basis for what we loosely 
tefer to as “logical relations.” 


ReEvisED COHESION ANALYSIS 


Sticking closely to Halliday and Hasan’s view of 
cohesive linkage impoverishes our ability to character- 
ize the semantic texture of the poem quite aside from 
any use of vivid or stirring language. Availing ourselves 
of a richer concept of cohesion, though, we can describe 
Marvell as setting up a powerful counterfactual world, 
the contours of which are described in the first stanza. 
He then destroys this world in the second stanza, invok- 
ing images of destruction and decay, picturing what 
Cleanth Brooks calls a “bleak reality” (162). We are left 
with the denial of the original consequent (line 2): the 
third stanza presents a possible world of cavorting, lust- 
ful life. If we do not recognize the logical connections 
inside sentences as being crucial for cohesion, we can- 
not make sense of the compelling nature of the poem. 
Unsupplemented, Halliday and Hasan’s analysis does 
help us understand features of the poem’s individual 
worlds. For example, the use of “now” to introduce the 
third stanza tells us that though so far only possible, its 
world can be actualized immediately. A supplemented 
account of cohesion, however, links these separate 
worlds together. 
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Though contemporary critics have downplayed the role 
of the “syllogism” in favor of investigating Biblical or 
philosophical references, we find that they have an 
implicit awareness of the logical structure, as when 
Stocker comments, 


This vision of lengthy courtship is the unavailable, and 
undesired, model of their future (or “prophecy”). . . . 
The first act of this futurist projection in the poem is 
the first paragraph’s mocking vision, here, of a 
hypothetical courtship. . . . 


(207-08) 


I wholly approve of her use of words such as “model” 
and “hypothetical”; Stocker just fails to see that she is 
apprehending the poem’s logical structure. But this 
structure is not a bare skeleton from which ornamenta- 
tion hangs; rather, it is formed by complex, cohesive 
semantic ties. 


Failure to appreciate logical structure can lead critics 
far astray. Balachandra Rajan claims, 


“To His Coy Mistress” is probably Marvell’s most 
destructive poem. lis strength is that having turned 
against itself in the expected manner of ironic poems, it 
then turns against its own internal objections, leaving 
us with the desert that is the poem’s centre. It is 
inconclusive because of its consistent, subversive 
energy. Marvell’s other poems do not demolish 
themselves as thoroughly. . . . 


(163) 


Rajan focuses on Marvell’s negative imagery without 
placing those images in their proper sequence. As I 
indicated above, Marvell directs “subversive energy” 
against one possible world in order to destroy it: that is, 
to deny its actuality. The image of the desert may lie at 
the poem’s literal (graphological) center, but hardly at a 
thematic one. To cast the entire poem as destructive is 
as much a failure of logical analysis as of literary criti- 
cism. 


Loic anp Literary ANALYSIS 


Leech and Short suggest a “scale of cohesiveness” on 
which therefore would be the strongest link, and and 
the weakest (250-51). They are on the right track, but 
the real dirty work is figuring out what comes in 
between. I have tried to show that connectives often 
signal weak or strong conditional connections, and these 
in tum underlie logical relations between text constitu- 
ents. While investigating these connectives, we find no 
reason to claim that cohesive linkage between clauses is 
different in kind from the linkage between sentences. In 
the case of “To His Coy Mistress,” failing to examine 
the logical links between clauses would prevent our 
seeing how the poem unfolds within the confines set up 
in the first two lines. 
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Although generally enthusiastic in his review of Halli- 
day and Hasan’s Cohesion in Engtish, Stephen A. Bern- 
hardt saw their book as a first step. Future work would 


demand the development of more delicate models of 
analysis which account for the relative force of various 
ties and the effects of deliberate versus incidental cohe- 
sion. 


(50) 


For at least two reasons, the literature on cohesion 
contributes little toward characterizing the “relative 
force” of ties. First, too many authors lump conjuncts 
such as but, yer, or and together, then contrast them 
with the “strongest” link such as therefore. This in turn 
can lead to a dichotomy like Winifred Crombie’s in 
which semantic relations are either “associative” or 
“logicodeductive” (113). But as I have argued, these 
cohesive words lie on a semantic continuum. Second, 
no one has tried to isolate the mechanism at work in the 
cohesion signaled by connectives; authors assume that 
cohesion itself is the most basic mechanism. Instead, I 
have analyzed a large class of cohesive devices in terms 
of conditional connections and hence in terms of logic. 
The conditional connections, in turn, are to be under- 
stood by reference to possible worlds, or states of af- 
fairs. Although some readers may find this scarcely less 
puzzling, I think that the arrangement has obvious intui- 
tive advantages. As Robert C. Stalnaker replies to those 
who find references to possible worlds completely 
mystifying, 


{a]n analysis makes a claim about a relation among 
concepts which, if accepted, can be informative in 
either direction, or in both directions. It may be as 
helpful in explaining an obscure concept to reduce other 
things to it as to reduce it to other things. 


(54) 


In addition, we can see what so many connectives have 
in common, and we can begin to provide a “scale of 
cohesiveness.” As far as determining when “deliberate” 
cohesion occurs, a supplemented account assumes that 
speakers or writers choose particular connectives 
precisely because they signal differences in the semantic 
ties between states of affairs. 


Perhaps no one will account satisfactorily for possible 
worlds. Certainly I have not argued for any particular 
interpretation; instead, I concentrate on the primacy of 
the conditional, rather than the nature of possible 
worlds. I am sure that even if possible worlds turn out 
to be nothing more than a “convenient manner of speak- 
ing,” conditionality will continue to figure prominently 
in logical semantics. Besides, when we worry that pos- 
sible worlds may be nothing more than metaphors, we 
forget that the language of logical analysis—filled with 
Statements about premises supporting conclusions and 
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conclusions following premises—is filled with metaphor. 
But this hardly requires that such language forfeit its 
place in discussions of reasoning. 


Our ardor for linguistic theory has cooled. No longer do 
we believe that a straightforward application of some 
new formalism will spin out literary insights. Yet 
perhaps Halliday and Hasan are too modest when they 
claim that “[t}he analysis of cohesion . . . will not in 
general add anything new to the interpretation of a text” 
(328). The study of cohesion firmly embeds logic in 
literary criticism. My program for revising cohesion 
theory, beginning as it does with our intuitions of the 
“logic” in Marvell’s poem, ultimately is tested by turn- 
ing it back on the poem. By doing so, we find that the 
old divisions between logic and language and between 
logic and rhetoric should never have occurred. 


APPENDIX 
“To His Coy Mistress” 


Had we but world enough, and time, 
This coyness, Lady, were no crime. 

We would sit down, and think which way 
To walk, and pass our long love’s day. 
Though by the Indian Ganges’ side 
Should’st rubies find: I by the tide 

Of Humber would complain. I would 
Love you ten years before the fioad: 
And you should, if you please, refuse 
Till the conversion of the Jews. 

My vegetable love should grow 

Vaster than empires, and more slow. 
An hundred years would go to praise 
Thine eyes, and on thy forehead gaze. 
Two hundred to adore each breast: 

But thirty thousand to the rest. 

An age at least to every part, 

And the last age should show your heart. 
For, Lady, you deserve this state; 

Nor would I love at lower rate. 

But at my back I always hear 

Time’s winged chariot hurrying near: 
And yonder all before us lie 

Deserts of vast eternity. 

Thy beauty shail no more be found; 
Nor, in thy marble vault, shall sound 
My echoing song: then worms shall try 
That long preserved virginity: 

And your quaint honour turn to dust; 
And into ashes all my lust. 

The grave’s a fine and private place, 
But none, I think, do there embrace. 
Now therefore, while the youthful glew 
Sits on thy skin like moming dew, 
And while thy willing soul transpires 
At every pore with instant fires, 

Now let us sport us while we may; 
And now, like am’rous birds of prey, 
Rather at once our time devour, 

Than languish in his slow-chapped power. 
Let us roll all our strength, and all 

Our sweetness, up into one ball: 
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And tear our pleasures with rough strife, 
Through the iron gates of life. 

Thus, though we cannot make our sun 
Stand still, yet we will make him run. 
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Mark Taylor (essay date fall 1994) 


SOURCE: Taylor, Mark. “Marvell’s ‘To His Coy 
Mistress.’” Explicator 53, no. 1 (fall 1994): 15-16. 


[In the following essay, Taylor discusses the use of 
pronouns in “To His Coy Mistress,” suggesting that the 
substitution of “your” for “thy” in the second stanza 
represents a shift in the level of intimacy between the 
narrator and the addressee.) 
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The significance of a changed pronominal form in “To 
His Coy Mistress” appears to have been overlooked. 
The second stanza of Marvell’s poem reads thus: 


But at my back I always hear 

Time’s winged chariot hurrying near, 
And yonder all before us lie 

Deserts of vast eternity. 

Thy beauty shall no more be found, (25) 
Nor in thy marble vault shall sound (26) 
My echoing song; then worms shall try (27) 
That long-preserv’d virginity, 

And your quaint honor tum to dust, (29) 
And into ashes all my lust: 

The graye’s a fine and private place, 
But none, I think, do there embrace. 


In stanza one “thou” and “you” appear interchangeable: 
“Thou by the Indian Ganges side / Shouldst rubies find” 
and “An hundred years should go to praise / Thine eyes, 
and on thy forehead gaze” but “I would / Love you ten 
years before the Flood, / And you should, if you please, 
refuse,” “And the last age should show your heart,” and 
“Lady, you deserve this state.” “Thou” and “you” are 
both used as subjects of verbs and as modifiers of her 
parts. In stanza three “thou,” in possessive case, occurs 
twice, “thy skin” and “thy willing soul,’ and “you” not 
at all. 


Only in stanza two does the substitution of “your” for 
“thy” appear purposeful. “To His Coy Mistress” was 
published in 1681, three years after Marvell’s death, at 
a time when “thou” was fast disappearing from Standard 
English. “The th-forms of the second person singular, 
which had become quite rare in upper-class speech by 
the sixteenth century, were completely lost in Standard 
English in the eighteenth. . . ,” writes Thomas Pyles.' 
In 1681, however, these forms coutd still be understood 
as the address of a person to a social inferior, an adult 
to a child, and especially one lover to another. Thus, in 
the second stanza of Marvell’s poem “Thy beauty” and 
even “thy marble vault” bespeak the lover’s extreme 
emotional intimacy with his mistress (not, to be sure, 
physical intimacy, or there would be no poem); but 
“your quaint honor” two lines later, after the emphatic 
“then” of line 27, foretells the sudden loss of that 
intimacy as the lover contemplates the total anonymity 
his mistress will have achieved in death. The change 
from “thy” in line 25 and again in line 26 to “your” in 
line 29 makes the mistress impersonal without individual 
identity, unloved—as, the lover warns her, she is soon 
to be forever. 


Note 


1. The Origins and Development of the English Lan- 
guage, 2nd. ed. (New York: Harcourt Brace Jo- 
vanovich, 1971) 200. 
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Malcolm Pitiock (essay date autumn 1998) 


SOURCE: Pittock, Malcolm. “‘Virgins all beware’: ‘To 
His Coy Mistress’ Revisited.” English 47, no, 189 
(autumn 1998): 215-30. 


{In the following essay, Pittock joins the growing 
number of scholars who refuse to take Marvell’s “To 
His Coy Mistress” at face value, insisting that it was 
meant ironically. | 


Although there seems to be a growing awareness that 
‘To His Coy Mistress’ may be more complex than it 
appears, and may even have a meaning in conflict with 
its ostensible one, this view is still that of a minority’ 
and needs further development. 


An ironic interpretation of the poem must, of course, 
posit a good deal of artfulness and indirection on Mar- 
vell’s part. But there is no difficulty about that. For we 
know that Marvell could be an enigmatic poet. In the 
‘Horatian Ode’, for example, the precise balance of 
sympathy for Charles and allegiance te Cromwell 
obstinately resists a definitive assessment,? while there 
can be no certainty as to what ‘The Unfortunate Lover’ 
is about at all, despite assiduous attempts to identify the 
Lover with Charles I* (well, perhaps, . . . but then, 
perhaps, not). And, if as a poet Marvell can be elusive, 
so also he could be as a person: occupying a sort of no 
man’s land between a trimmer and a man of principle.‘ 


But even discounting Marvell’s characteristic quality, it 
is difficult to see how ‘To His Coy Mistress’ could 
ever have been taken at face value. Marvell was 
certainly some sort of Puritan,’ and one would hardly 
expect a friend of Milton and an admirer of Paradise 
Lost to write a poem which genuinely endorsed an 
atheistic libertinism, He was, moreover, the author, inter 
alia, of ‘The Coronet’, ‘On a Drop of Dew’, and ‘A 
Dialogue, between the Resolved Soul and Created 
Pleasure’, and is full of praise for a dead woman for 
having ‘lived a virgin chaste, / In this age loose and all 
unlaced. . . .”.° The only way out of the discrepancy 
for those who believe that the poem means what it 
seems to mean is to suppose that Marvell was writing a 
Catullan exercise like Crashaw’s ‘To His Mistress’ — 
but, in that case, the poem would be negligible, and it 
isn’t.’ 


But how did a religious man like Marvell come to write 
a substantial poem which flouts Christian teaching about 
the sin of fornication—a teaching which, with the 
exception of antinomian extremists like the Ranters, 
was accepted by all major sects and churches? On the 
face of it, it might appear perverse. What he was about, 
however, can be illuminated by a poem like Troilus and 
Criseyde, which seems to be celebrating an illicit love 
affair, only for Chaucer, in his epilogue, to remove his 
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narrator’s sympathetic mask to indicate the existence of 
a Christian subtext, which, at every point in the narra- 
tive, transvalues the ostensible meaning.* Nor was this 
contrapuntal structure unique to Chaucer, nor an 
explanatory palinode necessary. As D. W. Robertson 
demonstrated in relation to the first part of Le Roman 
de la Rose, the Christian subtext could be completely 
implicit.? It is true that, later, in the Renaissance, sexu- 
ally sinful appeals were usually identified as such by 
their context: Spenser makes it perfectly clear what we 
are to think of the ‘lovely lay’ (‘Gather the rose of loue, 
whilest yet is time.’) sung in the Bower of Bliss by Ac- 
rasia’s attendants’®. For Acrasia is that ‘false 
enchaunteress’ whose ‘blisse is all in pleasure and 
delight, / Wherewith she makes her louers drunken 
mad.’" Again Volpone’s ‘Come my Celia’ is shown up 
by the context as a preliminary to attempted rape, as is 
Comus’s closely similar appeal. And I can hardly think 
that when Jonson included ‘Come my Celia’ in The 
Forest the mere absence of a contextual gloss meant 
that we were to take it at face value. 


There is, of course, no context for ‘Fo His Coy 
Mistress’ outside Marvell’s other poems (which, as I 
have suggested, might be thought context enough). But, 
as it happens, Marvell allows his real intention to be 
glimpsed momentarily when he permits his poetic 
persona to refer to his feelings as lust (‘And your quaint 
honour turn to dust; / And into ashes all my lust’, 29- 
30). It is true that, in the seventeenth century, ‘lust’ had 
a range of non-pejorative meanings, notably OED 6 ‘vi- 
gour: lustiness’, but the still current signification: 
‘Libidinous desire, degrading animal passion’ (OED 4, 
in part) is inevitably dominant in a context in which 
there appears to be an obscene pun on ‘quaint’. It is 
worth stating, too, that in The Castle of Perseverance, 
the character Voluptas is sometimes called Lust in the 
text, while, in the same play, there is a couplet which 
uses the same rhyme words as Marvell: 


Lete us lullyn hym in oure lust 
Tyl he be dreuyn to dampnynge 
dust. 


One of the significant features of male lust—and one 
germane to the argument I shall be advancing—is that 
it can manifest a strong sadistic element.” This is 
indicated, perhaps most clearly, in the use of rape as an 
instrament of warfare. It was hardly uncontroliable li- 
bidinousness which led to the widespread rape of Ger- 
man women by advancing Soviet troops in the Second 
World War, or, more recently, to the rape of Bosnian 
women by Serb irregulars. And sadism can be involved 
in situations which it is possible to classify as seduc- 
tion. One of the perversions for which brothe! madams 
used to cater in Victorian times was the depraved desire 
to deflower particularly pubescent or pre-pubescent 
girls. This became such a scandal that W. T. Stead, the 
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campaigning journalist, in his desire to expose ‘the 
maiden tribute of modern Babylon’ showed how easy it 
was to buy a child from her parents for £5, and lodge 
her in a brothel, ostensibly for his own use. His 
campaign contributed to the raising of the age of 
consent, which had been lower (13) than the then likely 
age of puberty.” 


The profoundest study of a libertine personality in 
English, and the only one by a great novelist, is Rich- 
ardson’s Lovelace. For him, motivated as he is by his 
desire to revenge himself for an earlier humiliation, 
rape and seduction are merely alternative forms of 
sadistic domination. The failure of his psychologically 
cruel attempts to seduce Clarissa culminates in the rape 
of her drugged and unresponding body. Significantly, 
both Volpone and Comus move from an unsuccessful 
attempt at seduction to attempted rape. 


There is one couplet in ‘To His Coy Mistress’ which 
has puzzled commentators but which becomes perfectly 
clear if the persona is a Lovelace: 


And tear our pleasures with rough strife, 
Thorough the iron gates of life. 


The stumbling block is ‘iron’. If ‘gates of life’ refers to 
the labia, as seems generally agreed, then, if the 
consummation is mutual, these should be moist and 
soft—but ‘iron’ suggests something hard and unyield- 
ing. It is, however, quite possible to see ‘iron’ as a kind 
of Freudian slip on the part of the persona: that what 
excites him is the idea of defloration and sexual rigid- 
ity. And it is perhaps not going too far to suggest that a 
virginal woman who needed such eloquence to get her 
into bed was likely to be inhibited through a combina- 
tion of sexual inexperience and anxiety (defloration 
could be painful; fornication was a sin punishable in the 
ecclesiastical courts; pregnancy was an all too possible 
consequence; and even without pregnancy, there could 
be a loss of reputation and social status if it got out) 
and that an experienced seducer would know this. I 
sha}l have more to say about this significant couplet 
later. 


‘To His Coy Mistress’, in its counterpointing of what | 
shall in future refer to as text and subtext, is, indeed, an 
‘echoing song’. And, in a way analogous to the 
medieval poems to which I have paralleled it, the aim 
of the text is to do justice to the attractive speciousness 
of the would-be seducer’s appeal, which would be seri- 
ously diminished if put into an obviously moralising 
framework. If D. W. Robertson is right in his reading of 
Guillaume de Lorris’s part of Le Roman de la Rose, the 
poet has certainly gone out of his way to create the ap- 
parently paradisiacal quality of the walled garden. 
Spenser’s depiction of the Bower of Bliss is less effec- 
tive because too morally explicit (the destruction of Ac- 
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rasia’s power being the goal of Temperance’s quest in 
Book Two, as that of the dragon had been Holiness’s in 
Book One). And, by the nineteenth century, the moral 
climate was such that it was impossible for Tennyson in 
Idylis of the King to present the adulterous passions of 
Lancelot and Guinevere and Tristan and Isolde ef- 
fectively at all. 


The text of “To His Coy Mistress’ does not, it seems to 
me, aim to tempt a woman (who may very well be a 
fictional creation)," but the reader and, more particularly, 
the male reader." It is a siren’s song, whose purpose is 
to challenge the reader to hear the counterpoint which 
is the antidote to it. The text, for example, invites the 
reader to assent to the depersonalisation of the coy 
mistress. For it is difficult to see a woman reductively if 
she is given a convincing human presence. Stella in 
Sidney's sonnet sequence is a case in point. Even a 
simple retitling of the poem, without any other alter- 
ation, to become ‘To His Coy Mistress: Maria Fairfax’ 
would immediately put the reader on his guard against 
the text. 


Though the woman has no voice or human presence in 
the poem, she is nonetheless allowed an existence as an 
assemblage of bodily parts: forehead, skin and breasts 
are explicitly named and her genitalia are alluded to on 
five occasions in various periphrastic or metaphorical 
disguises: ‘the rest’ (16); ‘quaint’ (29); ‘honour’ (29); 
‘iron gates of life’ (44). The reader is being tempted to 
see the woman as a sexual object. 


The text further disarms the reader by tempting him to 
accept the speaker’s claim that the woman is merely 
playing hard to get, pretending to inhibit her own desire. 
It aims, therefore, to block off active awareness in the 
reader of perfectly good reasons for a woman’s not 
wanting to be seduced. It must seem to annihilate the 
possibility that women like Milton’s Lady or Richard- 
son’s Clarissa can exist (and this at a time, too, when 
there was a stress within Puritanism on something like 
the Catholic valuation of virginity),” or that ‘The 
momentary sexual ecstasy extolled by the speaker 
comes for the listener at the cost of social ruin and pos- 
sibly pregnancy out of wedlock’.” Marriage is clearly 
not on offer. 


As part of the overall strategy, the text exploits the use 
of ‘Coy’ in the title, reinforced as it is by ‘coyness’ in 
1.2. To accuse a woman of being coy was, particularly 
in certain contexts, to imply that her resistance was an 
affectation whose aim was merely to tantalise. Ayton, in 
his identically titled poem, which must have been 
composed before Marvell's since he died in 1638, is 
virtually explicit: 


I sport in her denials and do know 
Women love best that does love least in show. 
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Too sudden favours may abate delight; 

When modest coyness sharps the appetite, 

I grow the hotter for her cold neglect, 

And more inflamed when she shows least respect.” 


The implications of ‘coy’ and ‘coyness’ are supported 
by ‘mistress’. But their implications need to be 
reinforced: the text, artfully, does not introduce the 
reinforcement too early; the reader has to wait until the 
third verse paragraph to learn that, allegedly, her ‘will- 
ing soul transpires / At every pore with instant fires 
.. . (35-36); a veiled way of implying that, however 
she may demur, the speaker claims to be able to see for 
himself that she is really on heat.” 


To be as seductive as possible, the siren song needs 
metaphysical orchestration. And so, in the opening verse 
paragraph, with its tone of indulgent badinage, the text 
cleverly implies that if her refusal, her ‘coyness’ is to 
be taken at its face value, it involves defying the space- 
time nature of the real world. Her refusal, the text 
implies, would only make sense in an imaginary one 
where mortality did not exist and the laws of time and 
space were suspended. In that world the two of them 
could be both absent and present—though he was at the 
Humber and she at the Ganges, he would be able to 
gaze at her forehead—and the past could become the 
future: he ‘would / Love [her] ten years before the flood 
. . .’ [7-8]; but that was then, and, anyway, it is the fire 
next time. 


Moreover, through the text’s references to the Flood, by 
implication to the Last Judgement (the Conversion of 
the Jews was supposed to precede it) and the Seven 
Ages (‘ . . . the last age . . .” [18]), the persona, 
despite the lightness of his tone is presenting himself as 
having a serious, even a religious, point of view. The 
text implies by playful and even grotesque touches (“My 
vegetable love . . .” [11], where the change from the 
more usual ‘soul’ makes all the difference) that he is 
being indulgent to a position which is actually immoral. 
Taken seriously, her refusal of his advances must arise 
from an uoChristian desire to be the goddess of his 
idolatry. 


And, then, in the second verse paragraph, the tone 
changes, and this tonal change (as if to say: ‘I am not 
playing now, I am being Really Serious’) cleverly 
camouflages another piece of metaphysical legerdemain: 


But at my back I always hear 
Time's wingéd chariot hurrying near: 
And yonder all before us lie 

Deserts of vast eternity. 


(21-24) 


This is, of course, a pagan conception and has nothing 
to do with a world view which involves a Last Judge- 
ment heralded by the Conversion of the Jews. The text 
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seeks to obtain willing acceptance for this metaphysical 
hiatus so necessary for its purposes, not only by its 
tonal change, but by its echo of classical texts and, 
above all, I think, by appealing to a secret fear that no 
amount of Christian teaching could eliminate: that there 
was, in fact, no after life, Not only has Keith Thomas 
provided evidence of a body of scepticism on this ques- 
tion in sixteenth and seventeenth century England”, but 
D. W. Harding has argued that in Donne’s lines: 


1 have a sin of fear that when I have spun 

My last thread, I shall perish on the shore . . .4 

the fear mentioned is not that of damnation but an only 
partly acknowledged one of non-being.* And such a 
fear is surely behind Prospero’s famous lines: “We are 
such stuff / As dreams are made on, and our little life / 
Is rounded with a sleep.’* 


Moreover, the sombreness of the illicit pagan view that 
death is the end is spuriously deepened by a parasitic 
assimilation to it of the grim majesty of the memento 
mori tradition, shorn of its true doctrinal function, to 
lend prestige and authority to a hedonistic conclusion 
that is actually at odds with it. One can see what the 
text is doing by comparing it with an authoritative 
representative of that tradition: the following passage 
from Lazarus, play 31 in the Towneley Cycle: 


Youre rud that was so red, 
Youre lyre the lyliy lyke, 

Then shalt be wan as led 

And stynke as dog in dyke. 
Wormes shall in you brede 

As bees dos in the byke, 

And ees outt of youre hede, 
Thusgate shall paddokys pyke.” 


Thy beauty shall no more be found; 
Nor, in thy marble vault, shall sound 
My echoing song; then worms shall try 
That long-preserv’d virginity: 

And your quaint honour tum to dust, 
And into ashes all my lust. 


(25-29) 


The comparison shows that the text cleverly concen- 
trates not on the decay of the body as a whole, but of 
the genitalia. In this way the reader’s assent is obtained 
for reducing virginity from a spiritual state (there was 
even a tradition that virgins had special powers)” to its 
physical manifestation, the unruptured hymen, which 
will be penetrated at last by necrophilic worms instead 
of the phallus (‘my lust’). 


The task of the text in the third paragraph is the most 
difficult because here the imagined consummation of 
the seducer must be made to appear from the woman’s 
point of view as one devoutly to be wished. The text 
does this not only by claiming, as we have seen, that 
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the woman is sexually excited, but that her consumma- 
tion will bring her the same intense pleasure as his and 
of the same kind: they will both be ‘amorous birds of 
prey’. (38). But to confine it to sensual gratification, 
however mutual, has limitations. So the text presents 
their sexual union as an experience through which they 
will possess the world in microcosm: 


Let us roll all our strength, and all 
Our sweetness, up into one ball. . . 


(41-2) 


By doing so, they will win a moral triumph as well for 
they will transcend the version of Time presented by 
the text. Time is, indeed, depicted in four guises: (a) as 
a figure in a chariot in swift pursuit of the pair of them; 
(b) as a gigantic maw slowly masticating them (‘slow- 
chapped power’ [40]); (c) as food (‘. . . our time 
devour’ [39]); (d) as a personified sun, which the two 
of them by their conjunction will cause to go faster. In 
(a) and (b) they are at the mercy of time, which, 
paradoxically, is presented in terms of speed and slow- 
ness; in (c) and (d), through copulation, the edax rerum 
is to become the biter bit and the pursued the pursuer. 
The idea of mastery and transcendence is able to 
mitigate any suggestion of grossness in the vocabulary 
of ‘sport’ (37) and ‘pleasure’ (43), while the images of 
sexual violence are even touched with the illusion of a 
heroic, even a spiritual, achievement against the odds. 


To analyse the appeal of the siren song is already to 
discredit it, for it is essential that the strategies of the 
text should not be consciously registered as manipula- 
tive if they are to succeed and in this the form of the 
poem has a significant part to play. If one follow 
through, for example, the use of rhyme” (though bring- 
ing in other features if they are immediately relevant), 
one can see how it harmonises the siren song. Thus, in 
the first verse paragraph, the self confident opening 
(1-6) is underpinned by six perfect masculine rhymes, 
all monosyllabic nouns. The next six lines, 7-12, consist 
of rhymes which, though perfect masculine, involve 
different parts of speech (would / flood [assuming fl d]); 
‘refuse’ / ‘Jews’: ‘grow’ / ‘slow’. 13-20 show a retum 
to perfect masculine rhymes, all involving the same 
parts of speech and all being nouns, except 13-14, which 
are verbs. The effect of the pattern I have described 
seems to me as follows: in 1-6, the extremely narrow 
rhyme range underscores the mocking assurance of the 
narrator; in 7-12, the modified departure from that norm 
marks the transition to a mode of preposterous banter 
(note the unexpectedness of ‘Humber’, emphasised by 
enjambement). This, in turn, gives way to the reprise of 
the tone and rhyme pattern of the first six lines as the 
preposterous is exchanged for the hyperbole of conven- 
tional compliment even though of an absurdly exagger- 
ated kind. 
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The change of tone in the second verse paragraph is ac- 
companied by a change of pattern. Of greatest signifi- 
cance is the existence of two imperfect masculine 
rhymes, the only such rhymes ia the poem: ‘lie’ / 
‘eternity’; and ‘try’ / ‘virginity’. Both are phonetically 
identical . . . , the only such rhymes in the poem and 
have syntactically similar enjambements with verb 
phrase / noun phrase disjunctions: 


And yonder all before us lie 
Deserts of vast eternity. (23-4) 
then worms shall try 

That long-preserved virginity . . . 


(27-8) 


though, in the first case, the noun phrase is a subject 
and, in the second, an object. Thus the connection 
between the two key words in the argument of the text, 
‘virginity’ and ‘eternity’, is strengthened by rhyme and 
structure alike. Although the remaining rhymes in the 
second verse paragraph are perfect masculine, only in 
the case of ‘dust’ / ‘lust’ are nouns rhymed. This again 
makes that particular couplet salient drawing attention 
by so doing to the possibility that lust and phallus can 
be equated (though, at the same time, as we shall see, it 
is salient in terms of the subtext with ‘lust’ having a 
more abstract meaning). In only one other case, that of 
‘found’ / ‘sound’ are other identical parts of speech 
rhymed. A particularly noteworthy effect in that pair of 
rhymes is the disjunction of the first and second lines of 
the couplet through syntax and enjambement: 


Thy beauty shall no more be found; 
Nor in thy marble vault, shal} sound 
My echoing song... . 


(25-27) 


Through its comparative isolation (the fact that 1.25 is a 
self-contained grammatical sentence causes a strong 
pause after ‘found’) the line is endowed with an ap- 
propriate portentousness; while, because of enjambe- 
ment, ‘sound’ (1.26), which has ‘my echoing song’ for 
object is made even more evocative than could be ac- 
complished through the co-operation of rhyme and 
contextual lexis alone. 


The final verse paragraph returns to perfect masculine 
rhymes, which are on monosyllabic words (except for 
‘transpires’ / ‘fires’) but only in two cases is the same 
part of speech rhymed (‘glue’ / ‘dew’; ‘strife’ / ‘life’). 
That these should be nouns takes us back through ‘dust’ 
/ ‘lust’ to the first six lines. The perfect structural control 
of rhyme mirrors the unhesitating assurance of the 


speaker. 


But though the continuities in rhyme are important, 
what is really significant in this final verse paragraph is 
the syntax. There are three sentences: the first of eight 
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lines, the second of four, and the last of two: the sym- 
metry hardly needs stressing. In the first and longest 
sentence, the syntactic structure plays against the 
couplet structure and is emphasised by repetition: ‘Now’ 
(33); ‘Now’ (37); ‘And now’ (38); ‘while’ (33); ‘And 
while’. The first and second sentences are also each a 
series of co-ordinated directives linked by ‘let us’ (37) 
and ‘Let us’ (41). The ‘Let us’ in the second sentence 
notates a growing excitement expressed through the 
repetition of two object clauses of the same structure 
(all + our + noun): 


Let us roll all our strength, and ail 
Our sweetness up into one ball. . . . 


(41-2) 


The first rhyme word, ‘all’, not only repeats the ‘all’ 
which forms the arsis of the second foot at a point 
halfway through a line of monosyliables (with an 
optional trochee in the first foot), but receives further 
emphasis through enjambement, involving, as it does, 
the disjunction of the identical central and post 
determiners which had already appeared together within 
the line. The long eight line sentence with the four line 
sentence linked to it thus, with growing excitement, 
drives to a finale: 


And tear our pleasures with rough strife. 
Thorough the iron gates of life. 


(43-4) 


In contrast, the two line sentence which concludes the 
poem is disjoined from the previous one, except by the 
introductory conjunct, in a final summing up: 


Thus, though we cannot make our sun 
Stand still, yet we will make him run. 


(45-6) 


It can be claimed—and it is a point I shall be returning 
to—that this pattern is sexually suggestive. 


So much for what I have designated the text: but the 
subtext undermines it by counterpoint. As Sokel points 
out in a valuable article,” the apparently syliogistic 
argument, which has been much commented upon, actu- 
ally follows a reductio ad absurdum structure, and he 
has no doubt that Marvell wished this to be noticed. 
And so, since the third verse paragraph is the conclu- 
sion to which the text’s plausible but fallacious argu- 
ment leads, it is best to begin the analysis of the subtext 
with it. The text claims that what is involved is the 
consummation of a mutual, quasi-romantic passion. But 
as ‘iron gates’ (44) suggests, what the persona is really 
after is the excitement of defloration. The implicit claim 
that the pleasure will be mutual and the so-called coy 
mistress really wants it as much as he does can then be 
seen in a new light as mere seducer’s patter. For the 
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violent imagery and vocabulary connected with consum- 
mation: ‘birds of prey’ (38); ‘tear’ (44); and ‘rough 
strife’ (44) are suggestive of male violence; ‘tear’, in 
particular, so appropriate to the destruction of the hy- 
men, is very revealing. Not so much tear our pleasures 
but tear my pleasures it would seem. It is noteworthy in 
this regard that the second verse paragraph emphasises 
the lady’s virginity and depicts the worms as belated 
necrophilic rapists. Further, looked at more closely, the 
structure of rhyme and syntax suggests, not so much 
mutual sexual activity, as the rhythms of male excite- 
ment, with the orgasm in the penultimate couplet being 
succeeded by the post-coital satiety of the final one. 
And, significantly, the ‘iron gates of life’ of that penul- 
timate couplet contains two crucial features of the sub- 
text. The first, ‘iron’ I have discussed earlier (I 
considered it necessary to anticipate the development of 
my argument at one or two points); the second, “gates 
of life’ is equally significant, for, not only does it partly 
echo such contemporary pornographic terms as ‘strait 
gate’ and ‘gate of love’,*' the alteration of ‘love’ to 
‘life’ through its evocation of the function of the labia 
in childbirth, serves as a stern reminder of the divinely 
ordained purpose of coition.” (‘. . . sex was instituted 
for the procreation of children and this . . . was its 
only legitimate object.’).* 


Re-inspected, the first two verse paragraphs fall into 
place. Thus, in the second, the Christian memento mori 
tradition, which the text has deliberately perverted and 
paganised, still achieves presence at One point in its 
original form. Significantly it is in the couplet where 
the subtext threatens to push the text aside: 


And your quaint honour turn to dust; 
And into ashes all my lust. 


(29-30) 


is clearly reminiscent of the burial service: 


earth to earth, asshes to asshes, dust to 
dust, in sure and certayne hope of resurreccion 
to eternal lyfe... . 


(1552 version) 


It is a reminiscence which completely negates the pagan 
‘Deserts of vast eternity’ (24), reminding us that unre- 
pented fornication was a barrier to the enjoyment of 
eternal life. There is even the possibility that ‘Deserts 
of vast etemity’ could have a different referent—hell 
itself. 


And the first verse paragraph, which appears to trivi- 
alise Christian beliefs by frivolous references to them, 
actually activates them. Indeed, as Buttrey and Smith 
point out, the reference to world and time in the first 
line involves a literal translation of ‘leolam vaed’, the 
‘world without end’ of the psalter. As they rightly say: 
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‘The recognition of a Biblical reference in the very first 
line of the poem heightens our sense of the seriousness 
of the whole. The Old Testament phrase always 
expresses the permanence inherent in the divine.“ This 
is, of course, sustained by the other references: ‘the 
flood’ (8) and ‘the conversion of the Jews’ (10) were 
the results of the Fall, which necessitated the Atone- 
ment and the Last Judgment. The Fall itself was 
regarded by Marvell’s friend, John Milton, at least, as 
being immediately manifested in a prurient and self- 
conscious sexuality (“he on Eve / Began to cast lascivi- 
ous eyes’).** The Flood, too, was traditionally presented 
as the punishment for sexval transgression. The impos- 
sible counterworld which the text mockingly brings into 
existence, with its flouting of the laws of time and 
space, recalls that only for God do these not exist; for 
human beings they must (Kant was later to make a 
secularised version of this the basis of his philosophy). 
The imagined counterworld, too, is a kind of perverted 
Eden, for only two people appear to inhabit it, and an 
Eden in which contemplation of the divine has been 
replaced by idolatry of the creature. 


It is significant that the biblical and doctrinal references 
in the first verse paragraph should be resumed at the 
very close of the poem. 


Thus, though we cannot make our sun 
Stand still, yet we will make him ron. 


(45-6) 


deliberately recalls the miracle that God wrought for 
Joshua and, in doing so, makes the point implied in the 
first verse paragraph—that God is beyond space and 
time—virtually explicit. There is a further significant 
allusion to Psalm 19 4-6 too: 


4... .In them [the heavens] hath he set a tabernacle 
for the sun, 

S$ Which is as a bridegroom coming out of his 
chamber, and rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race. 

6 His going forth ts from the end of the heaven, and 
his circuit unto the ends of it: and there is nothing 
hid from the heat thereof. 


{A.V.) 


These two biblical allusions reveal in its true light the 
blasphemy of the text with its flippant claim to work 
through sin a contrasting miracle. It is God’s not ‘our’ 
sun, and its motions reveal his glory and power. 
Moreover, the simile of the bridegroom emerging from 
the bridal chamber is a specific reminder of Christian 
teaching about marriage. 


My contention that, in “To His Coy Mistress’, Marvell 
is both evoking and placing a libertine sensibility 
receives support from ‘Daphnis and Chloe’, where his 
intention appears to me to be comparable, even though 
it lacks the more exciting dimension of the former 
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poem: the deliberate temptation of the unsuspecting 
reader. Daphnis, however, does not speak for himself; a 
third person narrator colludes with him for most of the 
poem. The reader is to be in the position of Chloe: 


Daphnis must from Chloe part: 
Now is come the dismal hour 
That must all his hopes devour, 
All his labour, all his art. (1-4) 
But he came so full possessed 
With the grief of parting thence, 
That he had not so much sense 
As to see he might be blessed. 


(21-24) 


But, at the conclusion, the narrator drops the mask. The 
reader, though not Chloe, is let into the secret: 


But hence, virgins, all beware: 
Last night he with Phiogis slept; 
This night for Dorinda kept: 
And but rid to take the air. 


(101-104) 


After having persuaded Chloe to give herself to him at 
last, Daphnis pretends to be compelled to leave her so 
that he can have the satisfaction both of seeing her 
yield and tejecting her. Once more the motive is sexual 
power. 


Similarly, complex contrapuntal strategy does not stand 
alone in Marvell’s work. In admittedly a much less 
interesting, more transparent way, because controlled by 
its context, there is an analogous passage in ‘Upon 
Appleton House’. But the relation between text and 
subtext is reversed. What appears to be a religious ap- 
peal is, in fact, a corrupt sexual one: 


Each night among us to your side 
Appoint a fresh and virgin bride; 
Whom if Our Lord at midnight find, 
Yet neither should be left behind. 
Where you may lie as chaste in bed, 
As pearls together billeted 

All night embracing arm in arm 
Like crystal pure with cotton warm. 


{ 185-192] 


We know from the context as a whole that this is sup- 
posed to be the voice of the temptress but, ostensibly, 
the argument is impeccable: remain in the convent, and, 
like a wise virgin, you will be ready when Christ the 
Bridegroom comes. You will live the life redemptive: a 
virgin, a pearl, a crystal. But the subtext tells a differ- 
ent, though muffled, story. The promised ‘virgin bride’ 
of the text is supposedly a bride of Christ, but since her 
identity is to change nightly, the term immediately 
acquires sexual significance (a roué might well seek to 
deflower virgins on a nightly basis). But though Mar- 
vell is clearly drawing on a tradition of Protestant 
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polemic about conventual lesbianism, he does not, I 
think, want the stanza at any level to hold out the 
prospect of actual physical intercourse:™ at the most 
what is being suggested is a quick-change lesbian ver- 
sion of bundling. But perhaps this is to be too explicit: 
the sub-text is so much a matter of a vague sexual ambi- 
ence that we are left in doubt as to whether the 
temptress actually thinks she believes in the text and is 
consciously unaware of the implications of what she is 
saying. Thus in the remarkably complex image with 
which the stanza concludes: 


All night embracing arm in arm 
Like crystal pure with cotton warm. 


the false consciousness being offered to Isabella 
Thwaites (‘crystal pure’}—though the actuality is sensu- 
ous contact (‘cotton warm’}—may extend to the speaker 
herself. 


Marvell is, indeed, clearly interested in the moral 
psychology of sexuality, and poems which seem puz- 
zling or obscure become intelligible and resonant when 
viewed from that angle. I would certainly argue, for 
example, that ‘The Unfortunate Lover’ and ‘The 
Definition of Love’, which have baffled some com- 
mentators, represent two contrasting studies in emotional 
self-dramatisation. Moreover, “The Nymph Complain- 
ing for the Death of her Fawn’ can certainly be 
interpreted as really about the distress of an adolescent 
gitl who, abandoned by her lover, displaces her love 
upon his gift, which she identifies both with a lover- 
substitute and with herself. It is a complex transference 
analogous to Hedvig’s fixation on the wild duck, and 
explains why, after the fawn has been shot, she assumes 
that her own death is inevitable. The reality of the 
‘wanton troopers’ and their violent action anchors the 
poem in the real contemporary world and thus enables 
us to see what we might otherwise regard as simple 
pastoral idealism as psychological, the symbolic nota- 
tion of an understandable narcissism, the product of 
injury and denial. Indeed, the reference to the ‘wanton 
troopers’ allows us to envisage a more serious pathol- 
ogy for the poem, that it is the disturbed expression of 
a rape victim. Certainly I can only report that, having 
envisaged such a possibility out of the corner of my 
eye, it refuses to go away.” 


It may well be that Marvell’s interest in the moral 
psychology of sexuality—an interest which is to be 
found, too, in Jacobean and Caroline drama—was the 
response of an emotionally secretive man (to pressures 
within himself which were not merely sexual. Drawn 
both to Charles and Cromwell, he also managed to be 
on frendly terms with Lovelace and Milton. And there 
are two poems: ‘Young Love’ and, to a lesser extent, 
‘The Picture of Little T. C. in a Prospect of Flowers’, 
which have a touch of paedophilia. Marvell in ‘Young 
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Love’, especially, was off his guard (‘Now I crown thee 
with my love: / Crown me with thy love again. . .’ 
(30-3 1]—but this is to a child). Presumably, however, 
paedophilia lay outside Marvell’s conceptual framework 
(even the word was not borrowed from the Greek until 
the twentieth century to denote—as it hadn’t done in 
Ancient Greece—a classifiable kind of sexual 
abnormality). He could, therefore, indulge in what he 
thought were innocent feelings. In more familiar moral 
territory, as I have tried to show, he is remarkably 
poised and surefooted. 
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ity. It is only and entirely self-referential’ (p. 14). 
Although this goes too far it seems to be a 
response to the way in which an apparently lucid 
text nonetheless implies a partly suppressed sub- 
text. 


Robert W. Halli, Jr. (essay date winter 2001) 


SOURCE: Halli, Robert W., Jr. “The Persuasion of the 
Coy Mistress.” Philological Quarterly 80, no. 1 (winter 
2001): 57-70. 


{in the following essay, Halli claims that the narrator 
of “To His Coy Mistress” is attempting to persuade his 
mistress to overcome mortality through procreation.) 


There is general agreement that Andrew Marvell’s “To 
his Coy Mistress” is a carpe diem, invitation-to-love, 
seduction poem couched in a syllogistic, or seemingly- 
syllogistic, argument: if we lived forever, your virginity 
would be appropriate; but we do not live forever, and 
therefore we should engage in sexual activity.’ To this 
point commentators have assumed that the basis on 
which the speaker persuades the mistress to yield is the 
physical pleasure of sexual activity. That assumption 
sets “To his Coy Mistress” apart from Marvell’s other 
poetry in at least two ways. First, it would be the only 
Marvell poem construed to present a celebration of 
sexual delight that is only a celebration of sexual 
delight. Second, it would depart from the pattern of 
Marvell’s major poems which offer competing dis- 
courses on their subjects (e.g., innocence and experi- 
ence in “The Nymph complaining for the death of 
her Faun,” praise and criticism in “An Horatian Ode 
upon Cromwel’s Return from Ireland’). But, if the 
primary grounds of persuasion is sexual pleasure, then 
that syllogism does not work. After all, desire for sexual 
pleasure with a particular partner is not likely to be 
eliminated by the prospect of spending eternity with 
that partner. If the syllogism works, then the primary 
ground of persuasion is not sexual pleasure. The dif- 
ficulty commentators have had reconciling the poem’s 
imagery, particularly in its third section, with their argu- 
ment for sexual pleasure is reflected in a plethora of 
conflicting interpretations of “the dramas of mystery 
and incoherence.”? Having to treat each image individu- 
ally, these critics have been unable to produce a coher- 
ent organic reading of all the poem’s elements. I believe 
the primary desire of the speaker, his basic ground of 
persuasion of the mistress to sexual activity, is not 
sexual pleasure, and is plainly revealed in the opening 
lines: “Had we but World enough, and Time, / This 
coyness Lady were no crime” (1-2). The speaker 
desires extension in time and space beyond the confines 
of the earthly life span. And I believe the means of its 
achievement is that proposed in any number of earlier 
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poems, including Shakespeare’s sonnets and almost 
every epithalamion: the procreation of offspring, “That 
thereby beauties Rose might neuer die.”* The persuasion 
of procreation does provide a coherent organic reading 
of all the elements of “Toe his Coy Mistress.” 


The impulse toward procreation was very strong in the 
early modern era. Ambrose Paré opens his book Of the 
Generation of Man with an explanation of this impulse 
in terms of religion. “God. . . not onely distinguished 
mankinde, but all other living creatures also, into a 
double sex, to wit, of male and female; that so they be- 
ing moved and enticed by the allurements of lust, might 
desire copulation, thence to have procreation. For this 
bountiful Lord hath appointed it as a solace unto every 
living creature against the most certaine and fatall 
necessity of death: that for as much as each particular 
living creature cannot continue for ever, yet they may 
endure by their species or kinde by propagation and 
succession of creatures, which is by procreation, so 
jong as the world endureth.”* Those who argue for the 
persuasion from pleasure fail to note that, in the 
seventeenth century, sexual pleasure was not viewed as 
an appropriate end in itself. Lawrence Stone says that 
“it was not until the eighteenth century that the pleasure 
principle began to be clearly separated from the 
procreative function.’* Paré makes the relation of means 
and end absolutely clear: “A certaine great pleasure ac- 
companieth the function of the parts appointed for 
generation . . . that the kind may be preserved and 
kept for ever, by the propagation and substitution of 
other living creatures of the same kinde.”” This biologi- 
cal imperative was reinforced by a social one. Accord- 
ing to Jacques Gélis, “there is nothing worse than to die 
leaving no progeny.”* Not just Marvell’s lovers, but 
almost all his contemporaries desired extension to 
eternity through posterity. 


As long as “To his Coy Mistress” is seen merely as 
“the most famous seduction poem in English’® my 
procreative reading seems to contradict both logic and 
the age’s social code. In these terms, Berhard Duyfhui- 
zen establishes the possibility of pregnancy as a 
convincing reason for the refusal of the speaker’s 
overture: “the Mistress’ coyness is her only means of 
protecting what seventeenth-century society defined as 
her moral and economic value—her virginity. The 
momentary sensual ecstasy extolled by the speaker car- 
ries for the listener the cost of social ‘ruin’ and possibly 
pregnancy out of wedlock.” It is certainly true that the 
woman is unlikely to be persuaded that sexual activity 
outside of marriage is desirable on the grounds that 
through it she may become pregnant. It is also true, 
however, that such a result would leave the speaker 
without legitimate issue, acknowledged extension into 
world enough and time, unless he was married to the 
mother of his offspring. Despite the universal critical 
assumption that the speaker is urging the mistress to 
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sexual relations outside the bounds of marriage, there is 
nothing in the poem itself which necessitates, or even 
suggests, that conclusion. It is quite possible that the 
speaker’s frustration stems not from the mistress’ coy- 
ness about engaging in fornication but from her coyness 
about accepting a proposal of marriage which would 
sanction sexual relations leading to procreation. These 
worldly concerns seem more appropriate in “To his 
Coy Mistress” than they would in other Marvell poems 
because this poem is more “of the world” than most of 
Marvell’s lyrics. As Thomas Wheeler has noted, “‘the 
speaker is not talking to a shepherdess or to a woman 
whose name implies a pastoral or a mythical setting. 
She is simply ‘Lady.’ While that form of address seems 
a bit stilted for a lover, it does not aliow the woman to 
escape into some fictitious literary never-never land. 
Furthermore, the speaker locates himself in England by 
his reference to ‘the Tide of Humber,’ a real river, not a 
name from poetic tradition.” Even with this reference 
to the river flowing through Marvell’s hometown of 
Hull there is no reason to read “To his Coy Mistress” 
autobiographically. There is, however, every reason to 
note that it embodies a much more “realistic” fiction 
than we find normally in Marvell’s poetry. 


The poem’s long and leisurely opening section details 
the optimum circumstance: the immortality of the 
individuals themselves. If they will live forever in their 
persons, the lady can remain “coy” or virginal with 
impunity, and they will extend through “World enough” 
in lines 3 through 7: 


We would sit down, and think which way 
To walk, and pass our long Loves Day. 
Thou by the fndian Ganges side 
Should’st Rubies find: I by the Tide 

Of Humber would complain. 


“and Time” in lines 7 through 10: 


.. . I would 
Love you ten years before the Flood: 
And you should if you please refuse 
Till the Conversion of the Jews. 


That fast event was thought to be one of the signals of 
the end of “Time,” Doomsday, and the beginning of 
eternity. In this first section, the specific lines whose 
reading is most clearly affected by my premise of 
procreation are 11-12: “My vegetable Love should grow 
/ Vaster then Empires, and more slow.” The “vegetable” 
soul of human beings, which we share with plants, lies 
below our animal, rational, and spiritual souls. Accord~ 
ing to Cleanth Brooks, and many others, its qualities 
are growth and propagation.” I believe that Marvell’s 
contemporary readers would notice that, in the postu- 
jated world without death, the lovers do not propagate 
as they should, but “grow” forever, in a sort of inap- 
propriate vegetative monstrosity: “Vaster then Empires.” 
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This excessiveness may also be reflected in the blazon 
of lines 13-20 in which Marvell’s speaker, like Shakes- 
peare’s, would immortalize both the exterior and interior 
beauties of the beloved, whose immortality is “de- 
serve[d]” because of her exquisiteness." Although he 
does not mention procreation, William J. Galperin cor- 
rectly notes that “the speaker’s belligerence in this first 
section stems . . . from an erotic instinct seeking to 
preserve and perpetuate.” 


The “if-then” postulate of the opening section is 
contradicted savagely by the famous bleakness of the 
second section’s “But,” and “World enough, and Time” 
become “Desarts of vast Eternity” (24) in the face of 
the undeniable extinction of the non-procreative 
individual: 


But at my back I alwaies hear 
Times winged Charriot hurrying near: 
And yonder all before us lye 
Desarts of vast Eternity. 

Thy Beauty shal! no more be found; 
Nor, in thy marble Vault, shall sound 
My ecchoing Song: then Worms shall try 
That long preserv’d Virginity: 

And your quaint Honour turn to dust; 
And into ashes all my Lust. 

The Grave’s a fine and private place, 
But none | think do there embrace. 


(21-32) 


Just as “vegetable Love” “Vaster then Empires” is inap- 
propriate in its non-reproductive excessiveness, so are 
“Desarts of vast Eternity” inappropriate in their non- 
reproductive barrenness.* If the desire of the speaker is 
solely for sexual delight, lines 25-27 are no persuasion 
at all. Without reproduction, whether or not they achieve 
such delight they will lose at death both her “Beauty” 
and his “ecchoing Song,” a male creative impulse 
embodying the female subject in preservable form. 
Recollection of Shakespeare’s sonnets impresses us 
with the significance of this failure of the art of poetry 
and song to immortalize. It leaves us with Shakespeare’ s 
only other possibility: begetting children. Although the 
physical delights of sexual relations involve nerve end- 
ings throughout the bodies, the emphasis here is entirely 
on the destruction of the generative organs: “that long 
preserv’d Virginity,” “your quaint Honour,” “my Lust.” 
The words “quaint” and “honour” refer to the female 
sexual organs, and their linkage with “dust” suggests 
that, through its parallel linkage with “ashes,” “Lust” 
may well refer to the male sexual organs. The point is 
not just that the grave ends the possibility of pleasure in 
embracing, but that it ends the possibility of embracing 
as a means to the much more important preservation of 
self through posterity. Although we normally take line 
31’s “fine” in its modern adjectival sense of “excellent” 
because of the following parallel with “private” and the 
later implied contrast of the “But” clause, “The Grave's 
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a fine” makes perfect early modern sense with the 
word's first two definitions as a substantive in the OED 
(Oxford English Dictionary] : “Cessation, termination,” 
and “End of life, decease, death.” 


If we accept the generative premise behind “To his 
Coy Mistress,” the images of the third section, those 
cryptic, discontinuous, incomplete images, become 
lucid, continuous, and complete. Its opening couplets, 
which have attracted most commentary for the textual 
argument over “hew,” “dew,” “glue,” and “lew” as 
rhyme words, spell out an important concern of fertility, 
“Now therefore, while the youthful hew / Sits on thy 
skin like morning dew” (33-34) clearly suggests the 
moistness of the woman; “And while thy willing Soul 
transpires / At every pore with instant Fires” (35-36) 
just as clearly suggests her warmth. The conjunction of 
appropriate moistness and warmth is essential to female 
fertility, as specified by the pseudo-Aristotle in Book 10 
of The History of Animals: “The humidity . . . shows 
that the uterus is in a fit state to receive what is given 
it’ and “the body becomes heated. In all that are in this 
state, the uterus is in a healthy condition for childbear- 
ing.’ So these lines suggest that the exterior reflects 
the interior, and that the coy mistress is “Now” perfectly 
suited for procreation. 


But what of that “willing Soul”? Several commentators 
suggest that the woman is persuaded by the harsh 
second section of the poem and is now eager to embark 
upon the hedonistic delights of sexual pleasure.” But 
there is not another word in the poem to support such a 
conclusion. And, if she is acquiescent, then why does 
the speaker continue with the rough and painful images 
of the last lines? Another reading is suggested by the 
classical treatise on the nature of the sou! most 
influential in the early modern age. What does the soul 
will? What does it desire? According to Aristotle, all 
souls first desire reproduction: “to make another thing 
like themselves . . . so that in the way that they can 
they may partake in the eternal and the divine. For all 
creatures desire this and for the sake of this do whatever 
they do in accordance with their nature.” So the 
persistent coyness of the mistress is in opposition to the 
inherent desire of her soul for procreation, which is 
revealed in her body’s assuming and manifesting the 
warmth of fertility. 


The last ten lines of “To his Coy Mistress” have been 
the most difficult for earlier commentators. Though they 
disagree strongly over many points of interpretation, 
there is a genera) agreement on the shape of this pas- 
sage. “Now let us sport us while we may” (37) is an 
invitation to the delights of sexual play. “And now, like 
am’ rous birds of prey, / Rather at once our Time devour, 
/ Than languish in his slow-chapt pow’r” (38-40) says 
“let us have sexual relations, and shorten our lives in so 
doing,” recalling the belief that each sexual act 
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shortened a life span by a day. “Let us roll all our 
Strength, and all / Our sweetness, up into one Ball” 
(41-42) says “let us have sexual relations.” “And tear 
our Pleasures with rough strife, / Thorough the [ron 
gates of Life” (43-44) says “let us have sexual rela- 
tions.” “Thus, though we cannot make our Sun / Stand 
still, yet we will make him run” (45-46) says “though 
we cannot extend our lives, yet we can shorten them in 
sexual relations.” Note that there is much repetition 
here and not much forward movement of ideas. 


But if these lines describe procreation, they assume a 
very different shape. I agree with these readings of lines 
37-40, with the addition that procreation “devours,” 
eats up, uses time in a positive way as well as the nega- 
tive way of shortening the procreative individual's life 
through the sexual act. More telling is the next couplet: 
“Let us roll all our Strength, and all / Our sweetness, up 
into one Ball.” Margarita Stocker notes that “‘Literally, 
in sexual union they combine masculine ‘strength’ with 
feminine “sweetness.” I do not deny that these lines 
may suggest the union of bodies, though the critics’ 
explanations of copulating lovers as a ball are more 
ingenious than persuasive, but I believe that they are 
much more clearly involved with procreation than with 
pleasure. It was believed that conception occurred with 
the conjoining of the male and female seed or “sparme,” 
strength and sweetness. “So that eche of them worketh 
in other,” according to Thomas Vicary’s A Profitable 
Treatise of the Anatomie of Mans Body, “by the way of 
the mans seede and the womans seede mixte together 
. . . there is ingendred Embreon.”” The duality made 
unity is well figured in the sphere which, itself, figures 
various stages of gestation. Paré tells us that the new 
embryo, “this concretion or congealing of the seede, is 
like unto an egge.”* Next, according to early modern 
treatises, within the womb “for the child’s body the 
resting position, the ‘spherical or oval situation,’ was 
the best preparation for adult life.” The fetal position 
is a ball, as is the pregnant womb in early modern 
anatomical drawings showing the stages of develop- 
ment.” And, of course, the exterior of the pregnant 
woman’s abdomen takes this shape, as Marvell notes, 
accumulating images of roundness in “Eyes and Tears” 
(p. 16): 


Not full sailes hasting loaden home, 
Nor the chast Ladies pregnant Womb, 
Nor Cynthia Teeming show’s so fair, 
As two Eyes swoln with weeping are. 


(29-31) 


The sphere is, of course, as M. C. Bradbrook has noted 
“the commonest symbol of Eternity,”* and is thus a 
perfect figure of the speaker’s desire for immortality 
through procreation. 


The ball-enclosing womb is the second container of 
mortality in the poem, contrasting with the central 
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section’s tomb, its frequent companion in rhyme 
throughout the early modern period. As the tomb 
contains decay, so the womb contains growth, its op- 
posite. As Joseph J. Moldenhauer has pointed out, the 
very term “Vault” not only denotes a grave but con- 
notes female sexual organs as “one or another of certain 
concave structures or surfaces normally facing down- 
ward” (OED).* Insofar as is possible, the pregnant 
womb is the worldly antidote of the tomb. 


So, in lines 43 and 44, “our Pleasures” becomes the 
full-term baby to be torn “with rough strife, / Thorough 
the Iron gates of Life.’ Even allowing for defloration, 
the image of that couplet seems unsuitable for copula- 
tion. It is a singular straight movement of transit, rather 
than a succession of entrances and exits, through the 
“gates of Life.” Throughout early modern treatises, the 
process of birth is seen as a “strife,” often involving 
“tearing.” Indeed, referring to such treatises, Gélis 
begins the chapter on “Birth” in his History of Childbirth 
with these words: “Nine months of close dependency 
culminate in a brief but intense physical encounter, the 
labour and birth. Two partners suddenly become rivals 
in a ‘war’ of which the outcome is doubtful. Birth is an 
experience of ‘unequalled combat.”’* At least two types 
of “tearing” may be involved in childbirth. If the 
mother’s own strength is insufficient completely to ef- 
fect the birth, the midwife must “seize the child and 
drag it” through the birth canal.” And, of course, the 
mother herself may suffer, according to Eucharius 
Rosslin, “injury/ tearing/ and rupture of the womb/ or 
various veins in the womb.”* So the procreative premise 
makes clear the referents of “strife” and “tear,” and 
makes just as clear the site of this battle, the pelvic 
girdle, “the iron gates of Life.” Earlier commentators 
on that phrase either look away from the body to such 
things as “the Iron Gate, which separates the upper 
from the lower Danube,”” or, following their pleasure 
premise, they do not look deep enough into the body 
and so conclude the gates are the labia.” Traditionally, 
the birth process is depicted as a movement through a 
door or gate, as Gélis notes: “Since Antiquity, medical 
orthodoxy, under the influence of Hippocrates and Ga- 
len, had insisted that it was the child. . . which came 
‘knocking at the door’ asking ‘Dame Nature to open to 
him.’ The midwife was the ‘porteress,’ helping the door 
to open from the outside of the mother’s womb, if 
necessary." The appropriateness of the pelvic girdle as 
gate of life is self-evident, but why are Marvell’s 
“gates” plural, and how is “Iron” an adjective suitable 
for them? Into the seventeenth century the belief 
persisted in some quarters that the bones constituting 
the pelvic girdle separated one from another in the birth 
process to allow the mother an easier delivery. Paré 
noted that the child “commeth into the world [by the] 
separation of the bone called Os Hium from the bone 
called Os Sacrum, For unlesse those bones were drawne 
in sunder, how could [a childe] come forth at so narrow 
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a passage. . . . Not only reason, but also experience 
confirmeth it; for I have opened the bodies of women 
presently after they have died of travell in childe-birth, 
in whom I have found the bones of Hiuwm to bee drawne 
the breadth of ones finger from Os Sacrum: and 
moreover, in many unto whom I have been called in 
great extremity of difficult and hard travell, I have not 
onely heard, but also felt the bones to crackle and make 
a noise, when J laid my hand upon the coccyx or rumpe, 
by the violence of the distension. Also honest matrons 
have declared unto me that they themselves, a few daies 
before the birth, have felt and heard the noise of those 
bones separating themselves one from another with 
great paine.”*” I believe the plurality of allegedly 
separable bones constituting the pelvic girdle is reflected 
in the plural “gates.” As we know, and as Marvell and 
his contemporaries in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century knew,* these bones do not separate during 
childbirth. The gates have become “Iron,” unyielding, 
staunch: the sense in which Marvell uses that word in 
“Last Instructions to a Painter” (p. 147) in describing 
“Tron Strangeways”’ (279). So the couplet “And tear our 
Pleasures with rough strife, / Thorough the Iron gates 
of Life” makes perfect sense as description of a birth. 


My argument for a persuasion of procreation obviously 
locates a pun in that last couplet: “Thus, though we 
cannot make our Sun / Stand still, yet we will make 
him run” (45-46). As a heavenly body, the “Sun” is 
interpreted in Biblical terms by almost all commenta- 
tors, for example: “The final couplet . . . recommends 
that the lover should not imitate Joshua’s sun, which 
stood still, but David’s, which came forth like a 
bridegroom to run his race.”** Neither of these suns 
seems to have much to do with the preceding lines if 
those lines describe the pleasures of sexual activity. 
There is, however, one sun which stands still which 
would be as well known to Marvell’s contemporaries as 
those of Joshua and David, and which fits in perfectly 
through the pun with the persuasion through procreation. 
Zeus stopped the sun to lie with Alemene, not primarily 
for sexual pleasure, but to produce his son Heracles. 
According to Diodorus Sicuius, “when Zeus lay with 
Alcmene he made the night three times its normal length 
and by the magnitude of the time expended on the 
procreation he presaged the exceptional might of the 
child which would be begotten. And, in general, he did 
not effect this union from the desire of love, as he did 
in the case of other women, but rather only for the sake 
of procreation.”* Here is the ground of comparison. 
Like Zeus and Alcmene, Marvell’s speaker and coy 
mistress can procreate, even if they cannot stop time as 
can the father of the gods. Indeed, applying the idea 
that each act of intercourse shortens life by a day, the 
speaker adds to the procreative comparison the contrast 
of stopping the sun versus making it run faster than 
normal. Paradoxically, the lovers extend themselves 
through time by shortening their life spans. Turning to 
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the other referent of the pun, son as male child, we find 
only comparison. Neither set of parents can immobilize 
its boy. Heracles ran famously, perhaps most notably nm 
his pursuit and capture of the golden-horned Cerynitian 
deer,* and the son of Marvell’s speaker and his mistress 
will also run, moving through the world during time. 
The specification of a male rather than a female child, 
while sexist, is desirable both for traditional social 
reasons, and also for one alleged biological reason. Ac- 
cording to Rosslin, “a boy is much easier to deliver 
than a girl,”’ and thus causes, presumably, less “strife” 
and “tearing.” 


In conclusion, this new reading of Andrew Marvell’s 
“To his Coy Mistress” does not obviate an argument 
that the mistress should yield “that long preserv’d 
Virginity” because sexual activity will be delightful. 
After all, she is called to “sport” and, in my reading, 
the baby in her womb is described as “our Pleasures.” 
But the persuasion from procreation does make logi- 
cally coherent sense out of the postulation, contradic- 
tion, resolution which structure the poem’s three move- 
ments, and it does provide an organic unity of 
interpretation for all the poem’s images. Through 
copulation Marvell’s lovers gain pleasure; through 
procreation they gain “World enough, and Time.” 
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complexioned, of a good heat and not excessively 
moist.” Erreurs Populaires et Propos Vulgaires 
Touchant la Médecine et le Régime de Sainte 
(Bordeaux, 1579), 364 cited by Gélis, 59. Interest- 
ingly, Tertullian, in talking of intercourse, associ- 
ates moistness with the body (“skin”) and heat 
with the soul in the same way as does Marvell: 
“This natural union of the sexes, therefore, which 
brings man and woman together in common 
intercourse, is performed by both soul and body{,} 

. . the body suplying fluidity, the soul, warmth.” 
“On the Soul” in Apologetical Works and Minucius 
Felix Octavius, ans. Edwin A. Quain, $.J. (New 
York: Fathers of the Church, 1950), 244. Oddly, 
in discussing the appropriate moistness of the 
fertile womb, Johnson’s translation of Paré uses 
the words “glew” and “dew” only a sentence apart. 
If the womb is too dry it “will chap and chinke 
this way and that way, and on the contrary, with 
moisture it will close and joyne together againe as 
it were with glew.” After an intervening sentence 
we find that “the menstruall matter falling at first 
like dew into the womb is very meet and fit to 
nourish the seed.” Generation, 933. Gélis provides 
a fine discussion of the relevant medical back- 
ground, as do Audrey Eccles, Obstetrics and Gy- 
naecology in Tudor and Stuart England (Kent 
State U, Press, 1982) and Thomas Laquer, Making 
Sex: Body and Gender from the Greeks to Freud 
(Harvard U. Press, 1990). 


Donald M. Friedman contends that “her portrait is 
given only in images that convey her readiness 
and her eagerness for love.” Marvell’s Pastoral 
Art (U. of California Press, 1970), 185. Kermode 
and Walker contend that “despite her professed 
coyness, her amorous spirit shows in her flushed 
face; it breathes through every pore” (289). 


De Anima, trans. Hugh Lawson-Tancred 
(Hammondsworth: Penguin, 1986), 165. Aristotle 
admits, of course, that the mortal individual will 
not achieve immortality: “Now the living creature 
cannot have a share in the eternal and the divine 
by continuity, since none of the mortal things 
admits of persistence as numerically one and the 
same, but in the way that each creature can 
participate in this, in that way it does have a share 
in it, some more some less, and persists not as 
itself but as something like itself, not numerically 
one, but one in species” (165), 
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24. 
20. 


26. 


Pap 
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29. 
30. 


31. 


32. 
33. 


34. 
35. 


36. 


37. 


Apocalyptic Marvell: The Second Coming in 
Seventeenth-Century Poetry (Brighton: Harvester, 
1986), 226. 


(London, 1577), M3v. Paré notes that conception 
depends on this conjunction of seeds taking place 
within a womb properly warm and moist: “Genera- 
tion or conception cannot follow without the 
concourse of two seeds, well and perfectly 
wrought in the very same moment of time, not 
without a laudable disposition of the womb both 
in temperature and complexion.” Generation, 887. 


Generation, 891. 


J. Duval, Des Hermaphredits, Accouchemens des 
Femmes et Traitement qui est Requis pour les 
Relever en Santé, et bien . . . Elever leurs En- 
fants (Rouen, 1612) cited by Gélis, 51. 


Perhaps the most easily accessible of many 
examples are the drawings in J. Rueff, The Expert 
Midwife (1637) which are included as Plate 4 in 
Eccles. 


Andrew Marvell (Cambridge U. Press, 1961), 44. 


“The Voices of Seduction in ‘To His Coy 
Mistress,’” TSLL (Texas Studies in Literature and 
Language) 10 (1968): 260-1. 

141. Gélis does not identify the specific sources of 
the words “wars” and “unequalled combat.” 


Gélis, 160. 
The Rose Garden for Pregnant Women and Mid- 
wives, trans. Wendy Arons (Jefferson, North 


Carolina: McFarland, 1994), 71. Rosslin’s work 
was published in English translation in 1540. 


Kermode and Walker, 289. 

Dennis Davison, “Notes on Marvell’s ‘To his Coy 
Mistress,” N&O [Notes and Queries] 203 (1958): 
521. 


141. Again, Gélis omits sources of internal cita- 
tions. 

Generation, 899-900. 

The English Midwife (London, 1682), cited by 
Howard W. Haggard, Devils, Drugs, and Doctors: 
The Story of the Science of Healing from Medicine- 
Man to Doctor (New York: Harper, 1929), 55-58. 
Kermode and Walker, 289. 


The Library of History, wans. C. H. Oldfather, 10 
vols., The Loeb Classical Library (Harvard U. 
Press, 1935), 2: 369. 


Diodorus Siculus, 385, and Gods and Heroes of 
the Greeks: The Library of Apollodorus, trans. 
Michael Simpson (U. of Massachusetts Press, 
1976), 93. 


Rose Garden, 47. 
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Raychel Haugrud Reiff (essay date summer 2002) 


SOURCE: Reiff, Raychel Haugrud. “Marvell’s ‘To His 
Coy Mistress.’” Expficator 60, no. 4 (summer 2002): 
196-98. 


[in the following essay, Reiff discusses Marvell’s “skitt- 
ful use of pronouns” in the poem in order to vary the 
tone between formal and informai.} 


Marvell’s “To His Coy Mistress” (1681), has been 
praised time and again as an example of a great poem. 
One aspect of its excellence is Marvell’s clever use of 
the first- and second-person pronouns to manipulate the 
tone and to help win over his coy mistress. The first- 
person pronouns vary between the singular, which 
emphasizes separation, and the plural, which evinces 
togetherness. The second-person singular pronoun has 
two forms: thou/thee/thy and you/your. In Marvell’s 
seventeenth century, to signify a close relationship, a 
speaker would address the listener using the endearing 
pronouns thou/thee/thy. To signify a polite but more 
distant relationship, a speaker would use the formal 
pronouns you/your.' Thus, Marvell’s speaker talks to his 
love with the endearing thou pronouns when he tries to 
make her believe that they should be lovers, but when 
he wants to show her how cold she is to him, he uses 
you. 


Marvell’s skillful use of pronouns stands out im- 
mediately. In the first section of the poem, lines 1-20, 
when the would-be lover explains how he and his coy 
mistress could act if they had “world enough, and time” 
(line 1), he uses both the formal and informal second- 
person pronouns, as well as the singular and plural 
first-person pronouns, to demonstrate that, although he 
would like to have an intimate relationship with her, he 
will allow her to remain distant and separate as long as 
time presents no problem. The speaker begins with the 
intimate pronoun thou, as he tenderly addresses his 
platonic lover: “Thou by the Indian Ganges’ side” (5), 
but changes to the formal second-person pronoun as he 
discusses their nonintimate relationship. Politely, he 
three times addresses her as you when telling her that 
she can remain distant and coy by rejecting him for a 
long, long time: “[. . .] I would / Love you ten years 
before the flood, / And you should, if you please, refuse 
/ Till the conversion of the Jews” (7-10). Several lines 
later, as he reflects on her gorgeous body, he begins 
thinking about her in more affectionate terms and goes 
back to “Thine eyes” and “thy forehead” (14). He 
remembers her cold heart and changes back again to the 
formal you: “And the last age should show your heart” 
(18). He concludes this section with the formal second- 
person pronoun to show their distant relationship: “For, 
lady, you deserve this state” (19). 


Marvell’s use of the singular and plural forms of the 
first-person pronoun also proves effective in section 1. 
He opens on a note of solidarity—the type of relation- 
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ship he desires—referring to the mistress and himself as 
a couple with the words we (1, 3) and our (4). 
Throughout the remainder of the section, however, he 
illustrates the distance between them by using only the 
singular { (6, 7, 20) and my (11). Thus section 1 ends in 
a formal manner of address, reflecting the separation of 
lovers who will woo forever and never go beyond the 
courtship stage. 


In the second section of the poem, lines 21-32, the 
speaker looks at reality and marks that time passes 
quickly. To win her love, the speaker now must make 
his loved one understand that she cannot remain cold 
and distant, or time will pass them by. Therefore, he 
needs to establish an intimate relationship, which he 
does by addressing her in the personal second person, 
arguing to her that “thy beauty” (25) will not be found 
in “thy marble vault” (26). Only when he attributes her 
unwillingness to be his love to “your quaint honour” 
(28), does he choose the forma! form of the second- 
person pronoun. He also uses the first-person pronoun 
creatively, twice selecting the singular J to show that he 
understands their real situation: “I know that time 
passes quickly (21), and “I” know that no one loves in 
the grave (32). He uses the plural first person us (23) 
only once and then only to convince his reluctant 
mistress that “deserts of vast eternity” (24) face both of 
them. Thus, in section 2, Marvell’s pronouns show the 
lovers’ separate ways of thinking—his longing for her 
and her coldness to him. 


The final section of the poem contains no formal 
second-person and no singular first-person pronouns; by 
omitting them, the speaker reveals that there is no time 
for lovers to be coy or distant because time stops for no 
one. To help make his case, the speaker uses the 
intimate form of the second-person pronoun, thy, telling 
his lady that he knows she wants to love him because 
he sees it, he says, through “thy skin” (33) and “thy 
willing soul” (34). After this affectionate talk, he uses 
no more singular pronouns because the lovers are no 
longer separate beings. They are joined passionately 
together, living their lives so energetically that even the 
sun has to run to catch up to them. Thus the speaker 
uses the first-person plural pronoun eleven times in the 
final ten lines of the poem, saying, “[. . .] let us sport 
us while we may” (37) and “at once our time devour” 
(39); “Let us roll all our strength and all / Our sweet- 
ness up into one ball, / And tear our pleasure with rough 
strife” (41-43). In the final two lines the first-person 
plural pronoun expresses their solidarity: “[. . .] though 
we cannot make our sun / Stand still, yet we will make 
him run” (45-46). 


Thus, throughout the poem, Marvell carefully chooses 
his pronouns to help the speaker seduce his coy lady. 
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Note 


1. Starting in the late thirteenth century, English- 
speaking people had begun using the plural you 
for polite address to a single person. The use of 
thou was used to show either a close intimacy or 
social distancing. See Baugh and Cable 236-238; 
Bolton 118; Myers and Hoffman 161-162; Pyles 
and Algeo 188-191; Strang 139-141; and Williams 
248-249. 
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Linda Gregerson (essay date spring 2006) 


SOURCE: Gregerson, Linda. “Rhetorical Contract in 
the Lyric Poem.” Kenyon Review 28, no. 2 (spring 
2006): 161-78. 


[in the following essay, Gregerson considers the 
misogynist underpinnings of many seventeenth-century 
metaphysical poems, including Marvell's “To His Coy 
Mistress.) 


Dryden once wittily described Donne’s love poetry as 
calculated to “perplex the minds of the fair sex.” Part of 
the pleasure of the witticism, of course, lies in its cut- 
ting edge. Beneath the surface of impassioned court- 
ship, Dryden suggests, one finds a less-than-fully- 
deferential attitude toward women: the overheated 
importunities of Donne’s love poems—the most athletic 
jove poems in the language—are assumed to be pitched 
quite beyond the comprehension of the lady or ladies to 
whom they purport to be addressed. Does Dryden mean 
to suggest that Donne’s method (the dizzying virtuosity 
of his syntax and imagery) and his ostensible matter 
(sexual seduction) are intractably at odds? That Donne 
undermines himself by indulging in his own chronic 
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propensity for showing off? Or are we rather to 
understand that perplexity is somehow conducive to 
sexual surrender? The one unambiguous link between 
Dryden’s witty analysis and Donne’s witty poetry, at 
least as Dryden would have us construe it, appears to 
be the rakish misogyny that serves as their common 
foundation: sexual gamesmanship is imagined to be a 
species of pleasure that takes place at the expense of its 
“fairer” partner. 


These playful entanglements of sex and condescension 
are conspicuous in another of the poets we have come 
to call “metaphysical.” Andrew Marvell does not favor 
so convoluted a syntax nor so fevered a display of 
philosophical speculation as those we associate with 
Donne, but, like Donne, he works at the boundaries of 
excess. His overwrought similes and out-sized meta- 
phors—conceits, as we call them—confess their own 
laboriousness and thus their insufficiency. Behind the 
busy surface of poetic figure there appears a discomfit- 
ting gap, an inadequate “fit” between the material world, 
or the figurative imagination that draws upon it, and the 
“something else” that imagination tries to represent. 
When Dryden and Samuel Johnson sought to describe— 
and to disparage—this penchant in certain seventeenth- 
century poetry, they called it “metaphysical.” Dr. 
Johnson in particular heartily disapproved of a poetry in 
which “the most heterogeneous ideas are yoked by 
violence together.” Modern readers have come to regard 
the Metaphysicals with a friendlier eye, but they have 
not disputed the violence of the metaphysical imagina- 
tion, its willful enactment of discordance and dispropor- 
tion, its preference for friction over smoothness. Our 
own sensibilities find sympathetic echo in these very 
dynamics. But we ought not to tame Dr. Johnson’s 
insight overmuch: there is something dark, something 
dangerous behind the flamboyance and conspicuous 
exertion of the metaphysical imagination. We may see 
this darkness at work not only in the figurative yok- 
ing—the metaphysical conceit Dr. Johnson had in 
mind-—-but also in the sexual yoking so central to the 
metaphysical poem. Here, for example, is the first verse 
paragraph of Andrew Marvell’s most frequently 
anthologized lyric: 


“To His Coy Mistress” 


Had we but world enough, and time, 
This coyness, lady, were no crime. 
We would sit down, and think which way 
To walk, and pass our long love’s day. 
Thou by the Indian Ganges’ side 
Shouldst rubies find; I by the tide 
Of Humber would complain. I would 
Love you ten years before the flood, 
And you should, if you please, refuse 
Till the conversion of the Jews. 
My vegetable love should grow 
Vaster than empires and more slow; 
An hundred years should go to praise 


“TO HIS COY MISTRESS” 
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Thine eyes, and on thy forehead gaze; 
Two hundred to adore each breast, 

But thirty thousand to the rest; 

An age at least to every part, 

And the last age should show your heart. 
For, lady, you deserve this state, 

Nor would I Tove at lower rate. 


{478-79} 


How shall we begin to parse this extravagant rhetoric? 
Exotic location: “Indian Ganges.” Hyperbolic expanses 
of time: “an hundred years,” “two hundred,” “thirty 
thousand.” Elevated language: rhymed couplets, stately 
tetrameter, refined grammatical mood (dominated by 
the subjunctive). The poem is addressed to the speaker’s 
“mistress,” that is, a lady to whom courtesy and courtly 
convention and erotic longing attribute a superordinate 
status, a power to command. She is said to be “coy,” 
that is, strategically withholding. She is thus imagined 
as capable of calculation and of extracting erotic 
compliment at a high “rate.” The poet professes to be 
more than willing to provide what she would have, but 
surely it is less than complimentary to charge the lady 
with calculation. “Coyness” in Marvell’s era might be 
used to connote mere reticence, but the less neutral 
connotation was already coming into ascendancy; it 
would take a very innocent lady indeed to gaze into the 
mirror of Marvell’s poem and see herself figured as 
unaffectedly “shy.” We may note, while we’re at it, the 
conspicuous third-person possessive in the title of the 
poem: to his, not my, coy mistress. That the title 
conforms to convention should not dull us to its 
strategic subtlety; convention is often the repository of 
strategic subtlety. The body of the poem is written in 
first- and second-persons; the lover addresses his lady 
directly. And yet in the title of the poem, he cooly 
acknowledges another audience. For whose amusement 
is this lady being wooed? 


And then there is the extended subjunctive: hypothesis 
contrary to fact. Had we world enough and time. . 

but we do not. Taking everything back before it is given, 
the poet inventories the lavish forms of courtship he 
“would,” but will not, be happy to perform. The inven- 
tory itself, if truth be told, is rather perfunctory: ten 
years, a hundred, etc.; your eyes, your forehead, etc. 
“Vegetable love” is wonderful (though what exactly 
does it mean? Scholarly annotation about the ancient 
division of souls—vegetative, sensitive, and rational— 
falls flat somehow). ‘Till the conversion of the Jews” 
(.e., till the eve of Apocalypse) is better yet. It is 
perhaps too good. The apocalyptic vista rhymes so 
neatly with the lady’s scruple (“Jews,” “refuse”) that 
the poem’s wide disproportions are made to seem 
preposterous. It is not chiefly lack of time and “world” 
that prevents the suitor from suing in the heightened 
manner dictated by poetic convention: it is aesthetic 
disdain. The suitor is burlesquing the very expansive- 
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ness with which he is expected to sue. Expected by 
whom? By the lady, or so her lover unchivalrously 
implies. It is as though a woman of our own day were 
charged with basing her fantasy life upon the daytime 
soaps. Marvell’s coy mistress finds herself accused not 
only of manipulative affectation but also of frank bad 
taste. What kind of woman would be wooed like this? 


The tone of insult deepens in the second section of the 
poem: 


But at my back I always hear 
Time’s wingéd chariot hurrying near; 
And yonder all before us lie 
Deserts of vast eternity. 

Thy beauty shall no more be found; 
Nor, in thy marble vault, shall sound 
My echoing song; then worms shall try 
That long-preserved virginity, 

And your quaint honor turn to dust, 
And into ashes all my lust: 

The grave’s a fine and private place, 
But none, I think, do there embrace. 


(479) 


Following the slightly acerbic stipulation with which he 
concluded the first section of his wooing speech (I think 
too highly of your deserts and of myself to love “at 
lower rate”), the lover puts forth his official explanation 
for refusing to woo by the book. And as if to show 
what he could do if he would, he “explains” in a flight 
of eloquence. Far from affording us dignified or 
delectable leisure, he says, time is a “wingéd chariot” 
hastening toward our end. The only vastness at our 
disposal is the vastness of the afterlife. That afterlife af- 
fords no vistas of erotic or moral “desért,” but merely 
the emptiness of a désert. The logic of the lover’s argu- 
ment is the logic of carpe diem: “seize (or savor) the 
day.” ft was a well-worn logic in the Renaissance, as it 
had been since the time of Horace. “Gather ye rosebuds 
while ye may,” wrote Marvell’s contemporary Robert 
Herrick, “Old time is still a-flying; / And this same 
flower that smiles today / Tomorrow will be dying 
(357).” Counseling a maiden to seize the day was also a 
well-worn stratagem of seducers, as the conclusion of 
Herrick’s poem makes clear: 


Then be not coy, but use your time, 
And, while ye may, g0 marry; 

For, having lost but once your prime, 
You may forever tarry, 


(358) 


This poem is brazenly addressed “To the Virgins, to 
Make Much of Time.” 


Like Herrick, Marvell is quite explicit about the 
unlovely threat his hurry-up implies. In neither poet do 
we find the faithful suitor’s profession, “To me you 
shall always be lovely.” Nor even, “¥ shall love you 
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forever despite the ravages of age.” Not at all. Expli- 
cated for the benefit of virgins in general, or a coy 
mistress in particular, desire is found to be quite as 
ruthless as time. Desire has a short half-life; ladies must 
get while the getting is good. Lest the lewdness of the 
insult be lost on the lady, Marvell introduces a pair of 
genital insinuations. “You scruple to preserve your 
bodily intactness?” the lover taunts. “You haven't a 
prayer; it’s either me or the worms.” Nor is “quaint” 
honor half so fastidious as it at first appears to be: Chau- 
cer used “queynte”—and Renaissance authors used it 
too—to denote the female pudendum. 


Now that both mistress and lovemaking have been quite 
stripped of their pretensions, now that the lady knows 
just where she stands, both in the general marketplace 
and in her lover’s particular regard, the lover unleashes 
his most fevered proposition: 


Now therefore, while the youthful hue 
Sits on thy skin like morning dew, 
And while thy willing soul transpires 
At every pore with instant fires, 
Now let us sport us while we may, 
And now, like amorous birds of prey, 
Rather at once our time devour 
Than languish in his slow-chapped power. 
Let us roll all our strength and all 
Our sweetness up into one ball, 
And tear our pleasures with rough strife 
Through the iron gates of life: 
Thus, though we cannot make our sun 
Stand still, yet we will make him run. 


(479) 


Note the driven enjambments: “ali / Our sweetness,” 
“sun / Stand still.” This is forward motion with a 
vengeance. Not turtle doves, but “birds of prey.” Not 
gilded portals, but “iron gates.” The lover proposes a 
world in which the alternatives are not so much “eat or 
be eaten,” but “eat and be eaten” or “be eaten alone.” 
Not one creature is not caught in the mortal machinery; 
only with violence can the day (and the initiative) be 
seized. 


The poet's bravado is undeniably exhilarating, and yet 
we may return to the question that Dryden implicitly 
asked of Donne: Can this poem really be after what it 
purports to be after? Can it, as a seduction poem, by 
even the wildest stretch of imagination be designed to 
work? What kind of woman would be successfully 
wooed like this? Either, I would respectfully suggest, 
she must be a very stupid one, one so dull to insult and 
so eager to be swept off her feet that she succumbs to 
her fate obliviously, or she must be a very clever one 
indeed, one willing to join the lover in his high-spirited 
contempt for convention, one capable of discerning the 
compliment behind the ostensible slur. This lady—the 
second one—would be a woman to whom the poet 
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might signal above the head, as it were, of the foolish 
figure he playfully pretends to take her for. It is this 
second lady in whom I prefer to believe, and whom I 
believe the Marvellian poem proposes: a worthy and an 
active partner in intellect, in appetite, in irreverent 
conversation, and in bed. 


eK 


To focus on rhetoric is to focus on the social premise 
that underlies all linguistic practice, to emphasize those 
aspects of language that constitute a series of tacit and 
explicit negotiations between speaker and audience. To 
focus on rhetoric in the lyric poem is willfully to ignore, 
or to take with a grain of salt, the historical and heuristic 
divisions between poetry and public speaking. For 
poetry, like public speaking, has a suasive agenda: the 
poem may affect the contours of solitary meditation or 
unfiltered mimesis, the recklessness of outburst or the 
abstraction of music, but it always also seeks to 
convince, or coerce, or seduce a reader; it is never 
disinterested, never pure; it has designs on the one who 
listens or reads. 


And the one who listens or reads is never “one” in the 
literal sense. I have spoken as though Marvell’s reader 
and his lady were in some sense equivalent, but of 
course there is a difference between the dramatic and 
textual “staging” of rhetoric. In ““To His Coy Mistress,” 
as in the vast preponderance of Petrarchan lyric, the 
poet’s negotiation with his lady is dramatically staged. 
(in rhetorical terms, it makes no difference whether the 
lady is entirely fictive or not.) The poet’s negotiation 
with his reader is, by contrast, textually staged, and 
harder to describe without falsification. We are used to 
construing this reader (every reader except the single 
imagined beloved, that is) as an outer audience, an audi- 
ence who overhears or eavesdrops on the lyric conversa- 
tion or complaint. And certainly this reader, this third 
party to seduction, is in many respects even further 
from the poet’s reach than is the reluctant lady: belong- 
ing neither to a place, a sex, or a historical period within 
the author's control. But the helpful concept of “outer” 
is also misleading. The push and pull of pleasure and 
abatement, teasing and withdrawal, coyness and 
expectation are every bit as “inward” to the process of 
reading-in-time as to the process of dramatized seduc- 
tion. The reader may ally herself now with the poet’s 
virtuosity, now with the beloved’s strategic silence, 
now with the momentums of genre and convention, 
now with their witty overturning; but in all these 
modulations the reader is an intimate too, one of the 
partners in utterance. 


* Ok 
When the sonnet was imported into English from the 


Italian, early in the sixteenth century, it was understood 
to comprise a set of formal conventions (fourteen lines 
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of eleven syllables, which became in English iambic 
pentameter; a fixed rhyme scheme) and, of equal 
importance, a set of thematic and rhetorical conven- 
tions. Sonnets came in groups, or sequences. They told 
a story; or rather, they refused to tell a story outright 
but were built around a story that took place in the 
white space between individual lyrics. The story was of 
love: love unrequited, love requited but unfulfilled, love 
so fleetingly fulfilled as merely to make suffering 
keener, love thwarted by the beloved’s absence, or 
aloofness, or prior possession by another. impediment 
was as central to the sonnet as was love. Impediment 
produced the lyric voice. Without impediment, the lover 
would have no need to resort to poetry. 


Argument had always been one of the common rhetori- 
cal modes of the sonnet, but it was the English who 
made argument supreme, subordinating every other 
rhetorical momentum. No longer was the sonnet 
exclusively dominated by the interior logic of medita- 
tion or the associative logic of image; no longer was 
the poet content to dwell upon fugitive sightings of the 
beloved (as had been the case in Petrarch, for example). 
The poet had a case to make and a primary audience of 
one: you, dear creature, should return my love for any 
number of excellent reasons which I could name; you 
should put aside this reticence; you should grant me a 
kiss; you should grant me more than a kiss; you should 
be faithful only to me; you should be as I imagine you 
to be. At a playful extreme, the poet/lover in Sidney’s 
Astrophil and Stella pretends to catch his lady in a logi- 
cal trap, applying the rules of grammar to force her 
erotic capitulation: “O Grammer rules,” the lover 
expostulates, “o now your vertues show,” for she, “Least 
once should not be heard, twise said, No, No.” Since 
grammar says that a double negative produces an af- 
firmative, the lady is now obliged by the rules of gram- 
mar to bestow her favors on her lover, or so her lover 
professes in his sonnet. This is speech act with a 
vengeance. 


If the rhetoric of Astrophil and Stella is dominated by 
the stratagems and dalliance of foreplay, the rhetoric of 
Shakespeare's sonnet sequence is dominated by the 
post-coital: its “plot” and its rhetorical ingenuity are 
driven not by the beloved’s resistance but by the 
beloved’s inconstancy. In its roughest outlines, the argu- 
ment of the Shakespearean sequence goes something 
like this: The poet begins by attempting to persuade the 
young man that he (the young man) should marry, or 
should in any case engender children. Women, the 
necessary vehicles of biological generation, soon drop 
out of the hortatory configuration altogether, however, 
to be replaced by the poet/lover and the posterity 
secured by his poems. Triangulation drops away and 
the suit becomes direct: “Mate. Get children,” becomes 
“Mate with me. Get poems.” There are problems. There 
is a rival for the young man’s affection. The young man 
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is unfaithful. The poet appears to have been unfaithful. 
A dark lady enters, reintroducing the triangle. The poet 
is tormented. The poet adopts many rhetorical strata- 
gems in his effort to extract stability from a radically 
unstable prospect. In sonnet 116, he resorts to lofty 
overview: 


Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove. 
O no, it is an ever-fixéd mark 
That looks on tempests and is never shaken; 
It is the star to every wand’ ring bark, 
Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken. 
Love’s not time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come, 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out ev’n to the edge of doom. 
If this be error and upon me proved, 
I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 


(100) 


To whom is the sonnet addressed? Abstracted from its 
place in Shakespeare’s sequence, the poem appears at 
first to be addressed to no one, to the ether, to the world 
in general. The speaker casts his argument as objective, 
not personal at all, not “interested” in the narrow sense 
of the term. But restored to its context, the poem is 
thick with vested interest and personal agenda. Its very 
efforts at objectivity assume the resonance of psycho- 
logical portraiture: the speaker is trying very hard to 
keep his world from failing apart, to contain the psychic 
and ontological entropy occasioned by the beloved’s 
faithlessness. The audience is threefold: behind the 
general audience the sonnet purports to address, it 
conjures an audience of one, the faithless young man 
who must be argued into a loftier conception of love 
and thus a loftier mode of behavior. Behind the second 
person, who will always be as he is now, elusive, un- 
possessable, the sonnet conjures a listening self, to 
whom the speaking self proposes a “love” (an inform- 
ing passion and also a philosophy of passion) that will 
compensate for all that his other “love” (the young 
man) refuses to be. 


“Let me not”: the poem begins with an exhortation, 
which, tellingly, makes the self the grammatical object, 
rather than the grammatical subject, of the verb, And 
yet the speaker seems both to envy and to emulate the 
declarative: delineating the allowable parameters of 
love, he aims for air-tight definition. I will not grant, 
the poet asserts, that love includes impediments. If it 
falters, it is not love. The love I have in mind is a 
beacon (a seamark or navigational guide to sailors); it is 
the north star. Like that star, it exceeds all narrow 
comprehension (its “worth’s unknown”); its height 
alone (the navigator’s basis for calculation) is sufficient 
to guide us. The poem’s ideal is unwavering faith, and 
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it purports to perform its own ideal. Odd then, isn’t it, 
how much of the argument proceeds by means of nega- 
tion: “Let me not,” “Love is not,” “O no,” and so forth. 


These negatives are clues: the poem has been written to 
refute certain concepts (alteration, removal) that it 
relegates to the realm of abstraction. But in the third 
quatrain, abstraction begins to break down. Time, it 
seems, has something to do with change and threatened 
removal. The poet argues back: time is paltry compared 
to love. Time may alter loveliness, but love will not 
flinch. Time may be measured in petty hours and weeks; 
love’s only proper measure begins where time leaves 
off (“the edge of doom”). Quite apart from the continued 
heaping up of negation (two more “not’s’’), this quatrain 
registers increasing strain. Line ten (the ominous sickle) 
is all but unpronounceable: the consonants come fast 
and thick; the hissing alliterations deform the line as 
surely as time deforms the beauties of the flesh. “Doom” 
was capable of a neutral meaning in Shakespeare’s 
day—it could refer to judgment of any sort, good or 
bad—but it was always a gloomy syllable, especially in 
the context of final judgment (again, “the edge of 
doom”). “Bears it out” rings with defiance, which ironi- 
cally tends to direct the reader’s attention to that which 
faith defies. That something else, that deliberately un- 
named enemy to love has, in other words, begun to as- 
sume palpable presence. And what the poem has gained 
in forcefulness, it has lost in assurance. Quatrain by 
quatrain, line by line, despite, or rather by means of its 
brave resistance, the sonnet has been taken over by that 
which it has tried to write out of existence: by faithless- 
ness. 


The couplet represents a last, desperate attempt to regain 
control. It rests upon a sort of buried syllogism: I am 
obviously a writer (witness this poem!); I assert that 
love is constant; therefore love must be constant. As 
any logician could testify, however, these premises have 
no necessary relationship to their conclusion. The 
couplet is designed to shut down all opposition, to 
secure the thing (unchanging love) the poem has staked 
its heart on. It is sheer bravado and of course it fails. 
What fails as logical proof, however, succeeds quite 
brilliantly as poetry. The sonnet proposes and enacts a 
high-stakes rhetorical proposition: it aims to convince 
its layered audience, and thus to secure the metaphysi- 
cal existence, of a love impervious to change. This 
thetorical labor comes to constitute a portrait-in-action 
of the self under pressure, a self whose coherence 
depends upon the beloved’s constancy and whose erotic 
doubts threaten dispersal. The rhetorical proposition 
progressively reveals itself to be suspended in thin air: 
even as the poet’s eloquence swells to a climax, his 
grounding in confirmable reality disintegrates. The 
poem stages its own rhetorical undoing and, doing so, 
traces a powerful portrait of human longing. 
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The Latin rhetoric handbooks Shakespeare’s contempo- 
raries adapted for their own offer counsel on what the 
thetor must be, or seem to be, how the speaker must 
construct a self of words in order to suggest a presence 
behind the words, a presence that secures the efficacy 
of words. From the perspective of rhetoric, meaning is 
the measurable consequence of eloquence, an effect or 
manipulable impression, as when one spirit contrives to 
subdue another, as in, 1 mean to make you mine. 
Rhetoric emphasizes the transitive aspects of linguistic 
production, the conspiracy of words with power. The 
power to mold opinion is an emanation of the speaker’s 
person, or so the classical rhetoricians frankly posit: a 
thing is so because I who say it is so am a reliable 
person. And you are willing to believe what I say, or to 
behave as if you do, because the self you see in the 
mirror of my words, the space I invite you to inhabit as 
interlocutor, is a self, or a space, you like. Rhetoric 
invents its audience too. 


The special innovation of lyricists in sixteenth-century 
England was to combine the flamboyant manipulations 
of rhetorical persuasion with the quasi-dramatic enact- 
ment of Petrarchan love-longing. In Wyatt, in Sidney, in 
Shakespeare, the speaker implicit behind the lyric is at 
once a technical virtuoso and a creature capable of 
linguistic self-betrayal. Idiosyncracies of phrasing, gaps 
in logic, ostensibly inadvertent lapses of proportion 
begin to be cultivated as symptoms of personality or 
clues to dissonant subtext. This turns the handbook 
premise against itself: rhetorical power is found to 
inhere not only in demonstrated mastery but also, 
paradoxically, in mastery’s breakdown. The most 
compelling word is found to be the word that makes its 
own fallibility, and that of its speaker, most palpably 
felt. 


* oF OF 


Classical rhetoric is unashamedly ad hominem; it speaks 
“to the man” and “through the man” as well, construct- 
ing a self in language as an instrument of persuasion. 
The Petrarchan love lyric makes its address to the 
female beloved the occasion for masculine soul-making. 
But we are heirs to a powerful lineage of women who 
have raided and rebuilt what was once imagined to be a 
masculine preserve. Like Shakespeare’s sonnet 116, the 
following lyric by Louise Bogan proceeds in the man- 
ner of a general argument, addressed to a general audi- 
ence. Like Shakespeare’s sonnet, it derives much of its 
momentum from the imperfect sustaining of that rhetori- 
cal proposition. 


“Women” 


Women have no wilderness in them, 
They are provident instead, 
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Content in the tight hot cell of their hearts 
To eat dusty bread. 


They do not see cattle cropping red winter grass, 
They do not hear 

Snow water going down under culverts 

Shallow and clear. 


They wait, when they should turn to journeys, 
They stiffen, when they should bend. 

They use against themselves that benevolence 
To which no man is friend. 


They cannot think of so many crops to a field 
Or of clean wood cleft by an axe. 

Their love is an eager meaninglessness 

Too tense, or too Jax. 


They hear in every whisper that speaks to them 

A shout and a cry. 

As like as not, when they take life over their door-silis 
They should let it go by. 


(19) 


One of the immediate oddities of rhetorical contract in 
this poem, the-who-is-speaking-to-whom part, is the use 
of “they.” This poem written by a woman speaks of 
women in the third person throughout, and speaks with 
considerable acerbity. Are we meant to imagine that no 
one is speaking? That the speaker is transparent? On 
the contrary. The speaker is too opinionated to be 
transparent; her charges are too harsh to seem to come 
from nowhere in particular. The rhetorical action that 
establishes itself from the outset of the poem, the 
conspicuous vocal self-portraiture, is that of a speaker 
who is expending a considerable amount of energy to 
distance herself from her sex. The rhetorical premise is 
ironic: doubling or dissembling. The very plainness of 
the poem’s assertions are part of its irony. “Content in 
the tight hot cell of their hearts / To eat dusty bread.” Is 
anyone “content” to eat dusty bread? A person may be 
doomed, by fate or character or temperament or 
inaptitude, to eat dusty bread, but content? We may be 
skeptical. 


“They do not see cattle cropping red winter grass,” 
though this line, written by one of “them,” would seem 
to embody the gift of seeing in abundance, and also to 
induce it in others. “They cannot think of so many crops 
to a field / Or of clean wood cleft by an axe.” We begin 
to move into the territory of assertion-contrary-to- 
palpable-fact, of self-negating assertion, on the order of 
“there are no oranges in this poem.” To write of a thing 
is to think of a thing, and clean words cleft by 
consonance are as close as poetry comes to clean wood 
cleft by an axe. 


So we inhabit an unfolding field of dramatic irony, not 
the kind where the audience knows something the 
character does not, but the kind in which the speaker 
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herself stands as flat contradiction to that which the 
speaker is saying. But this particular irony—the self- 
evident negation of self—is only the more obvious, and 
the lesser, of two contractual ironies that govern the 
poem. What is this poem about? Well, under the rubric 
of “women,” it works to distinguish two modes of be- 
ing. The mode commended is outward-looking, risk- 
taking, open to the invitation of wilderness, to the sound 
of snow water, to the logic of husbandry and the 
exhilaration of work. The discommended mode is based 
on inwardness, on hoarding, and on love. Love: it is the 
woman’s subject and woman’s profession. (Bogan, writ- 
ing during the ascendance of the novel, has willfully 
occluded those centuries in which love was the preserve 
of masculine lyric.) And lo, another irony. The poem on 
women written by a woman to exorcize and excoriate 
the feminine obsession with love progressively reveals 
itself to be: a poem obsessed with love. The speaker’s 
revulsion against kindness (against both nurture or 
tenderness and likeness or kinship) reflects the harsh- 
ness of her own entrapment. 


Thus far we seem to have a modern instance of the 
self-consuming rhetoric-machine we found in Shakes- 
peare’s sonnet. But the rhetorical transaction in Bogan’s 
poem has a very different arc, a very different tenor 
than that in Shakespeare’s poem. If the first contractual 
irony has to do with the relation of real to pretended 
speaker, the second contractual irony has to do with the 
felation of real to pretended audience. Both Shakes- 
peare’s sonnet and Bogan’s five quatrains simulta- 
neously enact and discredit a rhetorical proposition in 
which they appear to be invested: love is by nature 
constant and true, women are by nature josers. But 
Shakespeare’s poem stages the progressive disappear- 
ance of second-party audience: rhetorical contract 
breaks down because the partner in discourse refuses to 
hold up his end of things (the young man proves faith- 
less; the world in general refuses to endorse the lover's 
fervid hopefulness by affording plausible evidence). 
Conversely, Bogan’s poem stages the progressive ap- 
pearance of a second-party audience, an audience of 
one, which emerges from the shadowy universal and 
undifferentiated audience the poem pretends to address. 
Who is this one? He is one who has been taken in over 
the doorsill, much to the speaker’s regret. He is one 
hereby sent packing, as he ought to have been “let go” 
in the first place. The general disdain which has seemed 
for the length of the poem to be directed exclusively to 
the female sex here narrows to disdain of a complemen- 
tary and very particular sort. The general you unveils in 
its midst a singular you who had better by now be 
singularly discomfitted. 


* oe 
As in the poem by Louise Bogan, the space between 


the J and the you in William Meredith’s sonnet “The II- 
literate” is negotiated by means of the third person. But 
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far from assuming the declamatory mode of demonstra- 
tive rhetoric, Meredith’s speaker quietly introduces his 
third person within the structure of a simile. Except for 
its first six words, in fact, his poem is nothing but 
similitude, or metaphoric vehicle: the tail of a long- 
tailed simile. 


“The Iiliterate* 


Touching your goodness, I am like a man 

Who tums a letter over in his hand 

And you might think this was because the hand 
Was unfamiliar but, truth is, the man 

Has never had a letter from anyone; 

And now he is both afraid of what it means 
And ashamed because he has no other means 
To find out what it says than to ask someone. 


His uncle could have left the farm to him, 

Or his parents died before he sent them word, 

Or the dark girl changed and want him for beloved. 
Afraid and letter-proud, he keeps it with him. 

What would you call his feeling for the words 
That keep him rich and orphaned and beloved? 


(40) 


Who speaks to whom here? A reticent J addresses one 
whose “goodness” he can only touch upon obliquely, 
being himself so unused to such goodness that its touch 
has come like a letter to the hand of one who cannot 
read. He professes himself inexpert, and yet he professes 
himself. Profession is indeed the primary business of 
his poem; it is the customary business of lyric poems 
and yet, for this persona, completely unaccustomed. 
The poem is a love poem; it performs the delicate 
ceremony of reciprocal acknowledgment: it is itself the 
epistolary response to an as-yet-unopened letter. 


This sonnet was published in The Open Sea and Other 
Poems in 1958. Written in an era that was not so frank 
about homoerotic address as was Shakespeare’s era, 
“The Illiterate” takes cover in obliquity. The beloved 
described in the poem, if minimally described, as a 
“dark girl,” is a figure of speech, an analogy only, a 
surrogate for the beloved who is addressed in the second 
person, and whose gender therefore needn’t be speci- 
fied. The metaphorical! beloved—the dark girl—may 
also be a delicate allusion to Shakespeare’s dark lady, 
and thus a coded key to the primary passion—the ho- 
moerotic passion—in which the poem is grounded. 


The love poem is also an ars poetica, written with the 
apparent simplicity of a primer. Look at the end rhymes: 
man, man, hand, hand, one, one, means, means, etc. 
These are not simply the most frontal rhymes available 
in English (overwhelmingly monosyllabic, scored on 
the downbeat): they are also identical rhymes. Some of 
them further enact the form of sonic-repetition-with- 
semantic-difference that the French call rime riche 
(“‘hand” in line two has a different meaning from the 
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“hand” in line three). As the name suggests (rime riche), 
the rhyming deployment of homonyms has been 
admired as a kind of technical virtuosity in some liter- 
ary cultures, but identical rhyme, especially in English, 
is generally looked down upon as a species of impover- 
ishment, as though the poet were confessing, “I couldn’t 
come up with anything else, so I’ve used the same word 
over again.” The word always and only equal to itself: 
in the context of an ars poetica, these selfsame itera- 
tions insist upon the material, the iconic status of words, 
the status words must occupy for one to whom they do 
not habitually yield. The illiterate is a type of the poet 
because he cannot or will not make words disappear 
into easy instrumentality, will not take them for granted. 
And thus, in his hands, words do not lose their aura but 
gather into themselves a remarkable conjunction of 
powers and possibilities. 


“Or his parents died before he sent them word.” Word 
of what? Of his happy inheritance, of course; we can 
find no other plausible antecedent on the page. But if 
the unopened letter contains the news of his uncle’s 
legacy, it cannot also be the letter informing the recipi- 
ent of his parents’ tragic death; line 10 is a non sequitur. 
It is, in fact, a wholly deliberate non sequitur, as 
confirmed by the conjunctions in the last line of the 
poem: not “or” but “and.” Rich and orphaned and 
beloved. Having left the letter sealed, the illiterate has 
preserved all its possibilities; they have not narrowed 
down to one. As a figure for the lover, the man clings 
to the ignorant beginning of love, orphaned, yes, cut 
loose from all prior experience that might ground or 
protect him, and yet protected by his very ignorance, by 
the still-sealed letter, from the treacheries and diminu- 
tions that love may hold. As a figure for the poet, the 
man is rich in reverence, orphaned or unsponsored by 
the common, disregardful pragmatism of language use, 
and beloved as only the last believer shall be beloved. 


And see what the poet has gained rhetorically. The last 
lines of the poem are spoken in the form of a question. 
When we speak in casual conversation about a “rhetori- 
cal question,” we too often mean a dead question, a 
place holder, one whose answer is self-evident and 
whose purpose is at best to extract agreement from a 
silenced opposition. But that is to forget the full social 
contract that “rhetoric” always represents, the subtle 
play of power and consent, suggestion and reciprocity. I 
and successive generations of my students have spent 
many hours considering what the answer to the poet’s 
question at the close of “The Illiterate” might be, and 
the only satisfactory answer we have ever been able to 
imagine is also the simplest: I call that feeling love. 
And see with what exquisite tact the poet has performed 
the ceremony of reciprocal declaration: speaking/not 
speaking the word himself, he has caused it to be spoken 
(if only silently) by the other, by the yeu, by the partner 
in feeling and discourse, by the one whose goodness 
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has prompted the poem in the first place and now, in 
the act of reading, confirms it. 


* Ok OK 


In an effort to speak with some specificity about rhetori- 
cal strategies within the lyric, P' ve considered a scant 
four poems, two from the Renaissance and two from 
the twentieth century, all of them widely read and 
deservedly famous. That these poems share a common 
subject or occasion (erotic love) is surely no coinci- 
dence, but neither is it intended to be restrictive. Erotic 
address usefully aggravates the tensions between self- 
interest and persuasion, veiling and revealing, but it has 
been in the present instance chiefly a way of narrowing 
the field for discussion, providing some commonality 
within which we may observe a spectrum of iocal 
practices: the love poem is merely an example. The 
formal and semantic resources I’ve tried to adduce— 
rhyme and enjambment, syntax and grammatical mood, 
figures of speech—might be pertinent in any number of 
contexts, but my present interest has been in the way 
they serve and articulate the dynamic I call rhetorical 
contract: the negotiated push and pull between the 
partners in utterance, the one who speaks (truly or 
deceitfully, fiercely or playfully, with single or with 
multiple intent} and the one who hears or reads. What 
I’ve hoped to suggest by foregrounding the transitive 
action of the lyric poem—those performed rhetorical 
contracts that are part of the fiction of the poem, and 
those too that are prompted by the fiction of the 
poem—is how rhetoric can be as malleable and capa- 
cious an instrument, and one as worthy of our attention, 
as any of the other formal resources of poetry. 
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Dudley Randall 
1914-2000 


(Full name Dudley Felker Randall) American poet, es- 
sayist, editor, and publisher. 


INTRODUCTION 


An important poet in his own right, Randall is widely 
recognized for fostering the literary careers of a number 
of African-American poets through his work as a 
publisher, critic, and teacher. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION 


Randall was born in Washington, D.C., on January 14, 
1914, the third of five children. His parents were Ada 
Bradley Randall, a kindergarten teacher, and Arthur 
George Randall, a teacher, principal, and minister. In 
1919 or 1920, the family moved to East St. Louis, Il- 
linois, where Randall began his formal schooling. in 
1921, the Randalls moved again, this time to Detroit, 
Michigan, where Randal!l’s father eventually took a job 
with Ford Motor Company as a laborer—despite the 
fact that he was college educated. Randall attended a 
number of elementary schools in Detroit, as the family 
moved often, and in 1926 he entered Eastern High 
School. A year later, at the age of thirteen, he submitted 
a sonnet to the Detroit Free Press's “Young Poet’s 
Page” and won first prize, which consisted of one dol- 
lar, 


In 1932, Randall took a job in the foundry of Ford Mo- 
tor Company, a job he held for five years. Randall mar- 
ried Ruby Hands in 1935, and the couple had a 
daughter, Phyllis Ada. His first marriage ended, 
however, and Randall then married Mildred Pinckney in 
1942, but that marriage also ended. In 1957, Randall 
married for the third time, to Vivian Spencer, a 
psychiatric social worker; the couple remained together 
for the rest of Randall's life. In 1938, he took a position 
with the U.S. Post Office, where he worked until 1951, 
with the exception of his years of service during World 
War II with the United States Army Signal Corps. When 
he returned from the war, Randall began attending 
Wayne State University in Detroit. He earned a 
bachelor’s degree in English in 1949, and then attended 
the University of Michigan for the next two years, earn- 
ing an M.A. in library science in 1951. He left his job 
with the postal service and took a position as a librarian 
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at Lincoln University in Jefferson City, Missouri; three 
years later he moved to a similar position at Morgan 
State College in Baltimore. In 1956, he returned to 
Detroit and became a librarian for the Wayne County 
Federated Library System, a position he held for thirteen 
years. He also worked as a librarian and Poet-in- 
Residence at the University of Detroit from 1964 to 
1976. In 1969, he began serving as a visiting professor 
at the University of Michigan. 


In 1963, Randall founded Broadside Press in Detroit, 
which published the work of young black poets whose 
work was rejected by larger publishing houses. During 
his editorship, from 1965 to 1977, Randall oversaw the 
publication of more than sixty volumes of poetry and 
literary criticism. Between 1976 and 1980 the Broadside 
Press faltered and fell into debt, while at the same time 
Randall himself went into a deep depression, writing no 
poetry at all for a period of more than five years. 


Randall received a number of awards during his career, 
including the Wayne State Tompkins Award in 1962 
and again in 1966; the Kuumba Liberation Award in 
1973; a Distinguished Alumnus award from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in 1975; and an honorary Doctorate in 
literature from the University of Detroit in 1978. He 
was named Poet Laureate of the City of Detroit in 1981. 
In 1997, an endowed scholarship in Randall’s name 
was established in the Department of Africana Studies 
of Wayne State University, funded by the Chrysler 
Corporation. The following year he was inducted into 
the National Literary Hall of Fame for Writers of 
African Descent, headquartered at the Douglas Library 
of Chicago State University, Randall died of congestive 
heart failure on August 5, 2000, in Detroit at the age of 
eighty-six. 


MAJOR WORKS 


Randall’s first major publication, issued by Broadside 
Press, was a collaboration with Margaret Danner. Each 
contributed ten poems to the volume, entitled Poem 
Counterpoem (1966), Randall’s most famous poems 
from the collection are “The Ballad of Birmingham,” 
based on the 1963 firebombing of a Birmingham, 
Alabama, church that killed four young girls, and 
“Booker T. and W. E. B.,” a call and response poem 
between the two African-American leaders—Booker T. 
Washington and W. E. B. Dubois—expressing their op- 
posing viewpoints in alternating stanzas. “Booker T. 
and W. E. B.” was originally published in Midwest 
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Journal in the 1952-53 issue and has become Randall's 
most frequently anthologized poem. In 1968, Randall 
published Cities Burning, which includes twelve poems, 
half of them written in free verse. Most notable from 
this collection is “Roses and Revolutions,” which Ran- 
dall had composed twenty years earlier. Randall 
published Love You, a volume of love poems, in 1970. 
It was followed by More to Remember: Poems of Four 
Decades in 1971 and After the Killing in 1973. In 1981, 
after several years of silence, Randal! produced A Litany 
of Friends: New and Selected Poems, which includes 
the famous individual poem “A Poet Is Not a Jukebox,” 
written in response to critics who chastised him for 
writing about love and personal matters rather than 
social and political issues. 


CRITICAL RECEPTION 


Critics have praised Randall’s ability to write in classi- 
cal meters and fairly obscure forms, such as the French 
ballade, as well as in free verse, and note that his style 
has always been characterized by simple and direct dic- 
tion. D. H. Melhem lauds Randall’s formal mastery as 
well as his ability to combine “the lyrical understate- 
ment of black folk poetry, the terseness of blues, 
‘ballards,’ spirituals, and seculars, and of old English 
ballads like ‘Edward, Edward,’ ‘Lord Randal,’ and “The 
Twa Corbies.’” Randall resisted efforts by both white 
and black literary communities to make him conform to 
certain poetic conventions and what they considered ap- 
propriate subject matter. When other African-American 
poets expressed dismay over his failure to address some 
of the important political and social injustices of his 
times, he responded with “A Poet Is Not a Jukebox,” in 
which he defended the right of all poets to choose their 
own subjects as well as their own styles. Mark V. Waters 
reports that “much of Randall’s career as a poet and 
publisher has been devoted in some degree to prevent- 
ing the stultification of black poetry by forces either 
within or without the black community.” According to 
Waters, Randall argued that the “black aesthetic” being 
promoted during the 1960s and 1970s was “a danger- 
ously programmatic prescription for writing that inhibits 
a poet’s need for free expression.” Melba Joyce Boyd 
praises Randall’s “lyricism, poetic balance, tempera- 
ment, and radicalism,” contending that his poetry “did 
not offer the pangs of rebellion as violent words, but 
embeltished the moment with an honest acceptance of 
blackness in all its wonderful ambiguities.” 


PRINCIPAL WORKS 
Poetry 


Poem Counterpoem [with Margaret Danner] 1966 
Cities Burning 1968 


Love You 1970 

More to Remember: Poems of Four Decades 1971 

After the Killing 1973 

Broadside Memories: Poets I Have Known (nonfiction 
and poetry) 1975 

A Litany of Friends: New and Selected Poems 1981 

Homage io Hoyt Fuller 1984 


Other Major Works 


For Malcolm: Poems on the Life and the Death of Mal- 
colm X [editor] (poetry) 1967 

Black Poetry: A Supplement to Anthologies which 
Exclude Black Poets [editor} (poetry) 1969 

The Black Poets [editor] (poetry) 1971 

Golden Song: The Fiftieth Anniversary Anthology of the 
Poetry Society of Michigan, 1935-1985 [coeditor 
with Louis J. Cantoni] (poetry) 1985 


CRITICISM 


D. H. Melhem (essay date winter 1983) 


SOURCE: Meihem, D. H. “Dudley Randall: The Poet 
as Humanist.” In Heroism in the New Black Poetry: 
Introductions and Interviews, pp. 41-83. Lexington: 
University Press of Kentucky, 1990. 


[In the following essay and interview, originally 
published in 1983, Meithem offers an extensive overview 
of the poems in several of Randall’s collections, as weil 
as a conversation with the poet about his politics and 
poetry. | 


“I never thought of myself as a leader,” says Dudley 
Randall in his soft, vibrant voice.' Yet the historical 
impact of Broadside Press, begun in Detroit in 1965 
“without capital, from the twelve dollars I tock out of 
my paycheck to pay for the first Broadside,” attests to 
the modesty of his statement. Despite Randall’s 
“silence” between 1976 and 1980, when the Press 
foundered as a result of overgenerous publishing com- 
mitments and subsequent debt; despite his depression 
during those years (he wrote no poetry until April of 
1980), Broadside Press—which now continues in the 
hands of Hilda and Donald Vest—remains his edifice 
and achievement. It gave opportunity to dozens of 
unpublished as well as published Black writers 
(including all the poets in this study except Jayne 
Cortez). It produced Black Poetry: A Supplement to 
Anthologies Which Exclude Black Poets (1969), the first 
such anthology to appear under the imprint of a Black 
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publisher. It revived and adapted the concept of the 
broadside, developed as a polemical device during the 
Puritan Revolution in seventeenth-century England. 
Randall’s broadsides, many of them printed on oversized 
paper and decorated as works of art, suitable for fram- 
ing, often served both aesthetics and rhetoric.* But his 
deep concern was always for the best poetry, “the best 
words in the best order,” as he has stated, invoking 
Samuel T. Coleridge.* An extension of this interest has 
been the Broadside Poets Theater, a distinguished series 
of readings inaugurated by Randall in August 1980. 
Drawing Black poets from across the country, it has 
become his chief commitment to the arts. 


Randall began his career as a writer in 1927, at age 
thirteen. That year he published a sonnet on the “Young 
Poets’ Page” of the Detroit Free Press, winning first 
prize of a dollar. Music, religion, politics, and poetry 
were meshed early in his consciousness. Born on Janu- 
ary 14, 1914, in Washington, D.C., he is the third (and 
the sole survivor) of the five children of Arthur George 
Clyde and Ada Viola (Bradiey) Randall. The poet recalls 
going with his mother to a band concert in Towson, 
Maryland, when he was a child: “I was so impressed by 
the big bass drums and the big bass horns that I 
composed words about them to the melody of ‘Mary- 
land, My Maryland,’ which the band had played. This is 
the earliest instance I can remember of my composing a 
poem.’* Randall’s father, a politically oriented preacher 
who managed the campaigns of several Black office 
seekers after the family moved to Detroit, took him and 
his brothers to hear W. E. B. Du Bois, Waiter White, 
James Weldon Johnson, and others.’ 


In high school Randall developed skill in prosody, 
which he advises poets to study. Although he writes 
often in free verse, he does so by choice, not necessity. 


I believe there’s an ideal, Platonic line for every 
thought. The job of the poet is to find it. in traditional 
verse, it’s easier, as there’s already a pattern given. 
Free verse is harder, as there’s no given pattern for the 
line, and the poet has to find the ane perfect line out of 
billions of possibilities. Therefore, the poet who hasn’t 
mastered traditional verse and doesn’t know a trochee 
from a hole in the ground, won't know what to look 
for or how to select when lines come into his mind. 
The line I like best in “Balad of Birmingham” is the 
line in sprung rhythm, “but that smile / / was the last 
smile,” where the 2 spondees balance each other. Most 
free verse is bad, as is most traditional verse, but there’s 
more bad free verse than traditional verse. I always 
scan my free verse, and know what rhythms I’m using, 
and why. 


The spareness of my ballads comes from Black folk 
poetry—spirituals & seculars—as weil as from English 
folk poetry? 


Randali also noted that Henry Wells’s Poetic Imagery 
Illustrated from Elizabethan Literature (1924), which 
classifies images, was an important stylistic influence, 
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as were classical meters and French forms. He has 
translated some of Catullus into the hendecasyllabics 
and Sapphic strophes of the original. In translating, 
whether from Aleksandr Pushkin or Konstantin M. Si- 
monov or Paul Verlaine, Randall tries to render the 
form as well as the content. His most ambitious project, 
the “translation” of Chopin preludes and waltzes into 
“songs without words”—lyrics so totally expressive of 
the music that they would merge with it—lies ahead. In 
addition to earning a bachelor’s degree at Wayne 
University (now Wayne State) in 1949 and a master’s 
in library science at the University of Michigan in 1951, 
Randall has gone on to complete course requirements 
for a master’s degree in the humanities at Wayne State. 
The Chopin translations may become the thesis for that 
second master’s. 


Listening to classical music helps Randall to write. 
Although he recommends that the poet read widely, “in 
any language you know,” he agrees with Dorothea 
Brande’s suggestion in Becoming a Writer (1937) that a 
wordless occupation, one that is rhythmical and 
monotonous, helps the creative process. He is not 
prescriptive about subject matter: “You write what you 
can,” he says. 


Randall’s feeling for working-class people was deep- 
ened by his years at the Ford Motor Company in Dear- 
born, Michigan (1932-37). “George” commemorates 
the experience. In 1935 he married Ruby Hands, and 
soon a daughter, Phyllis Ada, was born. He was 
employed at the U.S. Post Office in 1938 and worked 
there—with time out during World War Il—until 1951, 
when he took his first library position. A second mar- 
riage took place in 1942. Inducted into the army in July 
1943 and trained in North Carolina and Missouri, Ran- 
dall was sent overseas in February 1944. As a supply 
sergeant in the headquarters detachment of the Signal 
Corps, he served in the Philippines and in various 
islands of the South Pacific. Although he saw no active 
combat, he was close to those who did. His “Pacific 
Epitaphs,” from More to Remember, epitomizes that 
tragic time. 


The poet shies away from the label “pacifist,” yet he is 
strongly antiwar; see especially the title poem of his 
1973 collection After the Killing and the “War” section 
of A Litany of Friends. Sadly, he likens war to an ongo- 
ing family feud and states, “I would say that concilia- 
tion is better than revenge.” He does accept the designa- 
tion “humanist.” He tells of meeting Arna Bontemps in 
the 1960s at the Black Writers’ Conference sponsored 
by the University of Wisconsin: Randall, upon asking 
permission to join a group seated in the cafeteria, was 
told by Bontemps, “Yes, Dudley, since you're the only 
humanist here.” Like Brooks, Randall sees people in 
terms of “family” and remains a farnily-oriented man. 
Numerous letters to his daughter, correspondence he 
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prizes, contain his own drawings of his Pacific sur- 
roundings during the war, including lizards, sand crabs, 
and flying fish. His devotion to his third wife, Vivian 
Spencer, a psychiatric social worker whom he married 
in 1957, is made manifest in later poetry. 


When Randall was discharged in 1946, he returned 
home to go back to school and his post office job. After 
receiving his master’s degree from Michigan, he worked 
continuously as a librarian: at Lincoln University in Jef- 
ferson City, Missouri, from 1951 to 1954; at Morgan 
State College in Baltimore to 1956; in Wayne County 
Federated Library System in Detroit to 1969, and at the 
University of Detroit, where he was also Poet-in- 
Residence, to 1976. During those years he received 
many honors, among them the Wayne State Tompkins 
Award, for poetry in 1962 and for poetry and fiction in 
1966, and the Kuumba Liberation Award in 1973. Both 
the University of Michigan and Wayne State have 
named him a Distinguished Alumnus, and in 1977 he 
received awards from the International Black Writers’ 
Conference and the Howard University Institute of Afro- 
American Studies. The following year the University of 
Detroit conferred upon him the honorary degree of Dac- 
tor of Literature. He is modestly but deeply proud of 
becoming, in 1981, the first Poet Laureate of Detroit. 


The 1960s were critically formative years for Randall, 
as they were for all the poets in this study. Two stun- 
ning events in late 1963, the racist bombing of a church 
that resulted in the death of Black Sunday school 
children, and the assassination of John F. Kennedy, 
inspired the poems that were to become Randall’s first 
broadsides. The “Ballad of Birmingham” and 
“Dressed All in Pink” began the Broadside Series and 
Broadside Press in 1965. Both poems were set to music 
by Jerry Moore; they were later included in Cities Burn- 
ing. 


Another step in the history of the Press was marked by 
Randall's meeting with Margaret Danner at a party for 
the late Hoyt Fuller, editor of the journal Black World 
and then of First World. Danner had founded Boone 
House, the important Black arts center which, from 
1962 to 1964, existed as a forerunner of similar projects 
later launched with government assistance. The two 
poets conceived Poem Counterpoem, a unique series of 
their paired poems that was released in 1966. In May 
1966 Randall attended the first Writers’ Conference at 
Fisk University in Nashville. There he met Margaret 
Burroughs, with whom he developed the idea of the 
For Maicolm anthology (1967). As Randall observes, 
the press grew “by hunches, intuitions, trial, and error” 
(BRM [Broadside Memories], 23). At the Conference, 
he obtained permission from Robert Hayden, Melvin B. 
Tolson, and Margaret Walker to use their poems in the 
Broadside Series. He wrote to Gwendolyn Brooks and 
obtained her consent to publish “We Real Cool.” Of 
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this first group of six broadsides, Randall observes, 
‘Poems of the Negro Revolt’ is, I think, one of the 
most distinguished groups in the Broadside Series, 
containing outstanding poems by some of our finest 
poets” (BRM, 23). 


The most significant act of confidence accorded Randall 
and Broadside Press was made by Gwendolyn Brooks 
when, in 1969, she turned to it for the publication of 
Riot. Randall acted as Brooks’s editor and was espe- 
cially helpful in organizing her autobiography, Report 
from Part One. Brooks, in turn, assisted in the selection 
of poems for Randall’s More te Remember (1971), 
rewriting the preface and eliminating a number of pieces 
he had planned to include (he now wishes he had 
excluded even more). The warm friendship inspired 
both poets. In 1970, Randall dedicated his book Leve 
You “to Gwendolyn, an inspiration to us all.” 


Randall’s democratic instincts are offended by what he 
calls “poet snobs.” In a forthright, unpublished poem 
about the period of his depression, he caustically 
contrasts some poets’ affectation of sloventiness with 
his own genuine reluctance to care for his body when 
he was despairing of life itself. With ribald wit he lists 
the authentic “credentials of dirtiness” and defends his 
present choice to dress well for public appearances. He 
feels strongly that poets should be interested in other 
people. “Shy and self-centered” in his early years, he 
gradually gained what he refers to as “negative capabil- 
ity” {adapting John Keats’s phrase) by thinking of 
whatever person he meets instead of himself. Randall 
admires writers in whom he sees this capacity. 


Though his humanism remains unaltered, Randall’s 
thinking has undergone some modification over the 
years, partly as a result of his travels. He still does not 
“connect” with organized religion (although in Contem- 
porary Authors, 1977, he listed his affiliation as 
Congregational}, but his political tone seems more 
circumspect. “No,” he told me in Detroit, as he drew at 
his pipe and leaned back in a living room chair, “I’m 
not a socialist. | went to Russia, and I think people are 
just human beings all the world over.” Randall was 
referring to his 1966 trip with eight other artists to the 
Soviet Union, France, and Czechoslovakia. He was 
disturbed about the censorship and treatment of Ale- 
ksandr Solzhenitsyn and Osip Mandelstam. In 1970 he 
visited Togo and Dahomey in Africa and studied African 
arts at the University of Ghana. That trip enriched his 
consciousness. Its residue may be seen in his current 
taste in dress, like his favored orange cap and bright, 
sometimes African clothing. Yet the impressions 
revealed contradictions: 


Affica is a very big place. It is very hard to try to sum 
it up. . . . I chink, moreover, that it is very unwise for 
a person to talk as if he knows a country after visiting 
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it for only a short time and getting only superficial 
impressions. An instant expert! There were some 
contradictions. One of them, for example, was being 
part of an audience that was two-thirds Black, and the 
African speaker referred to us as “you white folks,” 
which may give you some idea of how . . . this person 
looked upon Black Americans. Yet I wouldn’t general- 
ize and say that every African had this attitude. In the 
villages that we visited, for example, they said: “We 
know that you are our brothers who were taken away 
from us, and now you are coming back to see the land 
where your fathers lived, and we welcome you back.” 


Randall agrees with Haki Madhubuti that whites have 
been responsible for numerous depredations, but he 
does not put all whites into the same category. Though 
he notes wryly that poor whites, who face many of the 
same problems that Blacks encounter, can be just as 
ptejudiced as those who are more affluent, he continues 
hopeful that people’s attitudes can be altered and that 
“you can raise anybody’s consciousness.” Randall 
maintains his integrationist stance because ‘“‘we’re all 
human beings.” He thinks it important, however, to 
promote Black solidarity, “to align yourself with those 
who are like you and in like condition.” 


Before founding Broadside, Randall was published in 
various magazines; wider recognition came with the ap- 
pearance of his work in prestigious anthologies: Rosey 
E. Pool’s Beyond the Blues (1962); American Negro 
Poetry, edited by Arna Bontemps (1963); and Langston 
Hughes’s New Negro Poets: U.S.A. (1964). It was the 
Hughes anthology (which bears a foreword by Gwen- 
dolyn Brooks) that first presented “The Southern 
Road” (later reprinted in Poem Counterpoem and A 
Litany of Friends), a brilliant poem in the strict and 
now rarely employed form of the ballade. An important 
French innovation of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries the ballade is identified with the poetry of 
Frangois Villon, whose work was characterized by intel- 
ligence, precision, and realism. Randall’s own advice to 
poets (which appears in Contemporary Authors, 1977), 
begins: “Precision and accuracy are necessary for both 
white and black writers.” David Littlejohn cites “The 
Southern Road” as “a sophisticated rendering of the 
retum-to-the-South theme.””* 


The ballade, usually in three stanzas of eight lines each 
plus an envoi of four, utilizes three end-rhymes and 
takes as its refrain the last line of the first stanza. Ran- 
dall uses a stately iambic pentameter line, and his skill 
controls the emotionally charged material: 


There the black river, boundary to hell, 

And here the iron bridge, the ancient car, 

And grim conductor, who with surly yell 
Forbids white soldiers where the black ones are. 
And I re-live the enforced avatar 

Of desperate journey to a dark abode 

Made by my sires before another war; 

And [ set forth upon the southem road. 
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Randall connects “the black river” of Black life with 
ancient myth: the “grim conductor” is Charon who, 
ironically, enforces segregation. The poet becomes the 
incamation and epiphany of his forefathers in a pilgrim- 
age of identity toward life and death. 


The second stanza describes the destination, the 
paradoxical “land where shadowed songs like flowers 
swell / And where the earth is scarlet as a scar.” Because 
the poet’s blood has been shed here, he will claim the 
land: “None can bar / My birthright.” The dual vision 
persists in the third stanza: 


This darkness and these mountains loom a spell 

Of peak-roofed town where yearning steeples soar 
And the holy holy chanting of a bell 

Shakes human incense on the throbbing air 

When bonfires blaze and quivering bodies char. 
Whose is the hair that crisped, and fiercely glowed? 
I know it; and my entrails melt like tar 

And I set forth upon the southern road. 


Darkness and firelight, the sacred and the profane, 
spiritual immortality and physical death, redemption 
and murder vie dramatically as the poet, feeling himself 
ablaze (“I know it’), presses on. The tar simile merges 
poet with lynch victims, who were often tarred and then 
set afire. “Human incense” strikes a bitter irony in the 
religious context. Half-rhyme, used only in this stanza, 
sharpens the intellectual and visual contrasts among 
Soar, air, char, tar. 


In the closing quatrain, Randall invokes the land: 


O fertile hillsides where my fathers are, 

From which my woes like troubled streams have 
flowed, 

Love you § must, though they may sweep me far. 

And I set forth upon the southern road. 


Significantly, the earth remains fertile, nourished by the 
poet’s grief and blood, emblems of his people’s suffer- 
ing. The statement passionately affirms Randall's belief 
in the democratic potential of the United States, his 
conviction that “conciliation is better than revenge.” 
The poem’s refrain gains a semantic increment subtly 
from stanza to stanza and so transforms from the first, 
where it functions narratively, to the second, where it 
asserts a claim, to the third, where it makes a heroic 
gesture. In the envoi it becomes a measure of love as 
Randall moves to the simple declarative of the close. 
The last line suggests the poet as separate yet strength- 
ened by his experience, like Whitman’s “simple, 
separate person” who can “yet utter the word Demo- 
cratic, the word En-Masse.” This poem may be con- 
trasted with the title poem of Sterling A. Brown’s 
Southern Road (1932)—reprinted in Randall’s useful 
anthology The Black Poets (1971)—which is a blues 
ballad in dialect expressing a chain gang member’s 
hopeless view of his life. 
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RANDALL RESICION, VOR OO 


Cities Burning (1968), the first collection of Randall’s 
own poems, whose cover design and stark colors of red, 
black, and white resemble those of Brooks’s Riot, 
reflects the revolutionary spirit of the sixties. Of its 
twelve poems, half—including the most polemical—are 
in free verse; the rest are rhymed. “Roses and Revolu- 
tions,” written in 1948, sets the tone: 


Musing on roses and revolutions, 

I saw night close down on the earth fike a great dark 
wing, 

and the lighted cittes were like tapers in the night, 

and I heard the lamentations of a million hearts 

regretting life and crying for the grave. 


The Whitmanic line and inflection draw the free verse 
to an affirmative close. There, the poet’s prophetic vi- 
sion of a future in which “all men walk proudly through 
the earth, / and the bombs and missiles lie at the bottom 
of the ocean / like the bones of dinosaurs buried under 
the shale of eras,” is confirmed by its radiance, in which 
will “burst into terrible and splendid bloom / the blood- 
red flower of revolution.” The coupling of revolution 
and blossom invokes the Brooks of the “Second Sermon 
on the Warpland” and her counsel to youth: “Conduct 
your blooming in the noise and whip of the whirlwind.” 


Randall’s interest in other art forms appears in “Primi- 
tives,” which compares the attempt of abstract art 
(Picasso is suggested) and modern poetry, especially the 
typographically experimental, to deal with the threat 
and hideous reality of modern warfare. His lyrical 
“Augury for an Infant,” addressed to his grand- 
daughter, Venita Sherron, closes the volume hopefully, 
seeing the infant as “infinite possibility.” But the 
strongest poems, apart from the first, employ the lyrical 
understatement of Black folk poetry, the terseness of 
blues, “ballards,” spirituals, and seculars, and of old 
English ballads like “Edward, Edward,” “Lord Randal,” 
and “The Twa Corbies,” where deep feeling compresses 
into rhythm, rhyme, and the tragic frame. “Dressed All 
in Pink” begins quietly, with a specific reference to 
John F. Kennedy’s ride though Dallas with his wife, 
Jacqueline, and Governor John Connally on November 
22, 1963, and an allusive one to Camelot, land of the 
Kennedy dream: 


It was a wet and cloudy day 
when the prince took his last ride. 
The prince rode with the governor, 
and his princess rode beside. 


Randall’s formal mastery gives a spondaic emphasis to 
‘ast ride” in the only second line of any stanza thus 
distinguished in the seven-stanza poem. Having 
progressed through the shooting, the piece closes: “and 
her dress of pink so delicate / a deep, deep red is dyed.” 
The facts, ordered within the music and noble simplic- 
ity of the genre, elevate into myth. 
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The “Ballad of Birmingham,” on the page opposite 
the Kennedy poem, complements both subject and genre 
with a similar spare dignity. Like the assassination of 
the president, the bombing of the Sixteenth Street 
Baptist Church on September 15, 1963, took place in 
the year of heightened civil rights protests. This “Negro 
Revolt” or “Black Rebellion” had culminated in the 
March on Washington in August by over 200,000 Black 
and white citizens, who had been stirred by Martin 
Luther King’s “] have a dream” speech at the steps of 
the Lincoln Memorial. The following month, the 
Birmingham tragedy took the lives of four little girls at 
Sunday School and injured other children. The attack 
aroused nationwide grief and indignation, which the 
events in Dallas would soon intensify. 


Randall focuses upon one child, personalizing both the 
horror and its context. The girl asks her mother’s 
permission to participate in a freedom march. The 
mother, fearing the police dogs “and clubs and hoses, 
guns and jails,” protectively refuses and, in searing 
irony, suggests that her child go to Sunday School 
instead, where she will be safe. Dramatic tension builds 
as the mother lovingly dresses the child for church and 
smiles to think of her daughter “in the sacred place.” 
Then she hears the explosion: “her eyes grew wet and 
wild. / She raced through the streets of Birmingham / 
calling for her child.” The murder, as if too terrible for 
description and thus augmented by mystery, powerfully 
registers in this vignette of maternal anguish. The poem 
conveys the dreadful lesson: no place is sacred or safe 
in such a time and place. The name of Birmingham, a 
city then regarded as the “capital” of segregation, 
becomes a symbol: “Birmingham becomes any city or 
town in which the oppressed Black is killed out of racial 
prejudice.”™ 


Publication of the anthologies For Malcoim and Black 
Poetry, the addition of Gwendolyn Brooks, Don L. Lee, 
Sonia Sanchez, Etheridge Knight, Nikki Giovanni, and 
other important writers to the regular list, along with 
Broadside Series authors such as Robert Hayden, LeRoi 
Jones, Margaret Walker, and Melvin B. Tolson, en- 
hanced the prestige of the Press as the unquestioned 
leader in Black publishing. In Black Poetry, Randall 
reprinted from Poem Counterpoem his own popular 
“George” and “Booker T. and W. E. B.” The latter 
imagines a dialogue between Booker T. Washington, 
epitome of the industrious, conservative Negro who ac- 
cepts a subservient position—“Just keep your mouth 
shut, do not grouse, / But work, and save, and buy a 
house” —and W. E. B. Du Bois, the intellectual progeni- 
tor of the Civil Rights Movement, who disagrees: “For 
what can property avail / If dignity and justice fail?” 
Randall clearly and accurately represents both sides, 
although, as he acknowledges wryly, Du Bois has the 
last word: “Speak soft, and try your little plan, / But as 
for me, I'll be a man.” 
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“George,” on the other hand, a workingman’s tribute in 
free verse, describes a foundry co-worker who once 
gave Randall his “highest accolade: / You said: “You 
not afraid of sweat. You strong as a mule.’” Years later, 
visiting the old man in a hospital ward, the poet poi- 
gnantly returns the compliment. 


In 1970, an important year for Randall, he traveled to 
Africa, and his volume of love poems, Love You, was 
published in London. Of the book’s fourteen pieces, a 
few seem occasionally overwhelmed by ardent feelings. 
Others show the application of his fine lyricism to free 
verse, as in “The profile on the pillow,” and to metri- 
cal verse, in which “Black magic” seems to sing its 
refrain of “Black girl, black girl.” “Faces” lauds the 
beauty of ordinary, aging features shaped by experi- 
ence, “not only crocus faces / or fresh-snowfall faces / 
but driftwood faces, grooved by salt waters.” 


“Sanctuary,” the last poem, mainly in iambic pentam- 
eter with deliberately varied stresses, offers particular 
interest for its whirlwind imagery, recalling Brooks’s 
“Second Sermon on the Warpland,” and its compound- 
ing (“nation-death-and-birth”), another heroic device of 
Brooks. “This is the time of the whirlwind and the fire” 
also reverts to the introductory poem, “The profile on 
the pillow,” where tender memory remains, despite 
possibilities that 


Perhaps 

you may cease fo love me, 

or we may be consumed in the holocaust, 
but I keep, against the ice and the fire, 
the memory of your profile on the pillow. 


This opening poem may be considered as companion to 
Brooks’s “An Aspect of Love, / Alive in the Ice and 
Fire” (Riot, 1969), a title which alludes in mild irony to 
Robert Frost’s “Fire and Ice.” Brooks, like Randall, of- 
fers a tentative hope that personal love will endure. 


It should be noted that Randall’s use of the strong word 
“holocaust,” which has acquired in this century the con- 
notation of genocide, refers specifically to the widely 
held belief among Blacks, after the riots of the sixties, 
that the government was preparing concentration camps 
for their confinement, even extermination. The poet 
conveys an awareness of fatal peril that will hurl the 
lovers “with the other doomed spirits / around and 
around in the fury of the whirlwind”—an allusion to 
Dante’s meeting, in his Inferno, with the lovers Paolo 
and Francesca, whose passion dooms them to be tossed 
forever by stormy winds. Brooks, on the other hand, 
uses the whirlwind as a symbol of social change. 


Randail’s energies converged in high gear upon a full 
edition, More to Remember: Poems of Four Decades 
(the 1930s through the 1960s), published by Third 
World Press the following year and dedicated to Don L. 
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Lee. The collection shows a wide range of interests, 
prosodic skill, and experimentation, its poems almost 
evenly divided between rhyme and free verse—the lat- 
ter featured in polemical pieces and the later poems. 
The main thrust is political and humane and includes 
lively commentary on poets and poetics. The book is 
organized by decades into four sections. The first, “The 
Kindness and the Cruelty,” begins significantly with 
“For Pharish Pinckney, Bindle Stiff During the De- 
pression,” dedicated to the brother of Randall’s second 
wife, Mildred. At one time, the youth had lived as a 
boxcar-riding hobo who “learned the kindness and the 
cruelty / of the land that mothered and rejected you.” 
Here the ambivalence of the Black experience in the 
United States may be generalized to include all those 
oppressed by poverty (see the expanded version in A 
Litany of Friends). Other poems celebrate youth in 
forms close to the traditions of seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century English poetry. “Shape of the Invis- 
ible,” a cinquain after Adelaide Crapsey yet showing 
Japanese influence, effectively measures poetic feet (1, 
2, 3, 4, 1): 


At dawn 

Upon the snow 

The delicate imprint 

Left by the sleeping body of 
The wind. 


“Incredible Harvests,” the second section, marks an 
enhancement of poetic power and a life that encom- 
passes fatherhood, love and other problems, wartime 
service, reflections on police arrest (see the blues ballad 
“Jailhouse Blues,’ and “The Line-Up’’), and _ fre- 
quently politics. Here the poet attends more closely to 
visual elements, most notably in “Pacific Epitaphs.” 
The abbreviated and irregular length of these seventeen 
impressions epitomizes the brief lives of the dead and 
of their tombs, scattered among Pacific islands. Deep 
feeling compresses into epigram and understatement, as 
in “Halmaherra,” “Laughing I left the earth. / Flaming 
returned,” and “Guadalcanal”: 


Your letter. 
These medals. 
This grave. 


Avoiding sentimentality, the poems convey a dignity of 
grief while employing the restraint of, ironically, the 
Japanese haiku or tanka. Randall himself points out the 
additional influences of Edgar Lee Masters’s Spoon 
River Anthology and of The Greek Anthology, which 
share a mode that is, in his words, “simple, spare, sug- 
gestive.” 


Yet the poet’s lyricism does not fail him. Following 
“Pacific Epitaphs,” “The Ascent” memorably de- 
scribes an airman’s view of the earth as he moves 
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Into the air like dandelion seed 
Or like the spiral of lark into the light 
Or fountain into sun. . . 


We poise in air, hang motionless, and see 
The planet turn with slow grace of a dancer. 


“Coral Atoll” extends the meditation on natural beauty 
in the wartime scene and ends with a line that suggests 
Randall’s ideal of poetic form at the time: “Have died 
into a perfect form that sings.” One recalls Keats’s “die 
into life” in speaking of Apollo (Hyperion, 1. 130). 


In several ways, by contrasting form and relating 
content, Randall emphasizes the senseless recurrence of 
war and the timeless fraternity of its dead. “Helmeted 
Boy” addresses a youth killed in battle: 


Your forehead capped with steel 
Is smoother than a coin 

With profile of a boy who fell 
At Marathon. 


As in “Pacific Epitaphs,” the brevity of the lines 
conveys the brevity of life. 


The third section, “If Not Attic, Alexandrian,” is the 
shortest yet displays an interesting variety of technique. 
It represents the 1950s, Randall notes, “when the nation 
was quiescent under President Eisenhower, and poetry 
was under the dominance of the Eliot/academic 
establishment.” It takes its title from “The Dilemma,” 
subtitled with a quotation from the late Ray Durem, 
“My poems are not sufficiently obscure / to please the 
critics.” In a Shakespearean sonnet, the speaker ironi- 
cally claims that he cultivates his irony in order to be as 
confusing as the times. “So, though no Shelley, I’m a 
gentleman, / And, if not Attic, Alexandrian.” Thus, 
tongue in cheek, Randail presents a poem not marked 
by simple refinement (Attic) but concerned with techni- 
cal perfection (Alexandrian). 


Other sonnets in this section include “Anniversary 
Words,” in the even stricter Petrarchan form, addressed 
to the poet’s wife: “You who have shared my scanty 
bread with me / and borne my carelessness and 
forgetfulness / with only occasional lack of tenderness, 
/ who have long patiently endured my faculty / for 
genial neglect of practicality.” Apologia and apprecia- 
tion, the poem may be instructively compared and 
contrasted with “For Vivian,” a more recent tribute 
(1983), published and then “calligraphized” in 1984, 
the poet notes, as Broadside No. 94: 


Me, this snoring, belching, babbling semblance of 
man kind, 

What woman could refrain from laughing at? 

Or, caring more, quietly take her hat 

And leave? Yet, these four and twenty years 
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You’ve stayed, though not without heart wring aad 
tears. 

For which my thanks. And bless your love which 
binds. 


The third section also contains the poet’s aesthetic credo 
“Aim,” which calls for “words transparent as the air, / 
which hint the whole by showing the part clear.” Ran- 
dall comments that this poem shows his “liking for a 
classically natural style, without distracting eccentrici- 
ties and obscurities.” 


“Interview” presents another technical surprise. In a 
dramatic monologue in blank verse after the fashion of 
Robert Browning—its sixty lines constituting Randall’s 
longest published poem—a rich, elderly man (Henry 
Ford?) explains his tax-exempt research foundation and 
his life’s philosophy to a brash reporter. He grants the 
interview in order to 


prove to those 
Who could not take the world as they found it 
And therefore lack the power to change it at ail 
That one old, greedy, and predacious villain 
Can do more good in the world than all of them 
in all their years of whining and complaining. 


The portrait renders the shadowy grays as well as the 
clear blacks and whites of existence. 


The relatively long closing section, “And Her Skin Deep 
Velvet Night,” takes its title from “On Getting a 
Natural (Fer Gwendolyn Brooks),” the tribute that 
ends the volume. Mordantly amusing, “Ancestors” 
questions: “Why are our ancestors / always kings or 
princes / and never the common people? . . . Or did 
the slavecatchers / steal only the aristocrats / and leave 
the fieldhands / laborers / streetcleaners / garbage col- 
lectors / dishwashers / cooks and maids / behind?’ The 
democratic Randall tolerates neither snobbery nor 
intolerance. In “Aphorisms,” written with Blakean 
simplicity (Randall approves the comparison), he warns, 
“He who vilifies the Jew / next day will slander you. // 
He who cails his neighbor ‘nigger’ / upon your turning 
back will snigger,” and ends on a religious note: “While 
he who calls a faith absurd / thrusts the spear into his 
Lord.” 


The majority of the remaining poems in this group share 
a political nexus. “Hymn” expresses horror over “our 
worship” of the atomic bomb, which may end life on 
earth. “The Trouble with Intellectuals” and “The 
Intellectuals” were inspired by the difference between 
the Mensheviks who talked and the Boisheviks who 
acted. A number of the poems scold the excesses of 
Black Nationalism and level criticisms of arrogance, 
extremism, and hypocrisy at some Black activists. 


But there are tributes, too. The syncopated “Langston 
Blues” presents a moving elegy for one who brought 
“laughter from hell.” And the closing poem praises 
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Brooks’s adoption of a natural hairstyle and becomes 
an encomium of her beauty combined in spirit, action, 
and appearance: “And now her regal wooly crown / 
declares / I know / I'am black / AND / beautiful.” 


In 1973 Randall published After the Killing, dedicated 
to the memory of a loyal Broadside worker, Ruth Elois 
Whitsitt Fondren. The fifteen poems, whose variety of 
subject matter accompanies the tum to even more free 
yerse (only two are rhymed), show increased versatility 
in Randall’s use of the form, to allow for more lyricism 
as well as argument. “African Suite,” the opening 
poem in five parts, gives Randall’s impression of an 
Africa still racist and describes his feelings at visiting a 
Ghana castle that once held slaves. Some pieces apply 
Randall’s critical humor to Blacks as well as to human- 
ity in general, continuing the tact of More to Remember. 


“After the Killing,” the title poem, evokes the Brooks 
metonymic, heroic style: “‘We will kill’, said the blood- 
thirster, / ‘and after the killing / there will be peace.’” 
Although Randall will not call the poem pacifistic, it 
does dramatize the absurdity of war, preventive or 
retaliatory, and of the arms race. “To the Mercy Kill- 
ers,’ a Shakespearean sonnet, powerfully affirms life to 
the end: if ever mercy move you murder me, / I pray 
you, kindly killers, let me live.” “For Gwendolyn 
Brooks, Teacher,” utilizes spondaic energy and a spare 
meter: “You teach / without talk. / / Your life / is les- 
son. / / We give / because you do, / / are kind / because 
you are. / / Just live. / We will learn.” Randall ends the 
book with a translation, an earlier poem, “I Loved You 
Once” (Ya vas lyubil), from Pushkin, described in an 
editor’s footnote as “the Russian of African descent 
who is credited for making the Russian language live 
again.” 


After emerging from his silence in 1980, in 1981 Ran- 
dall published A Litany of Friends: New and Selected 
Poems, his first book in eight years. Its moving title 
poem of dedication, autobiographical, identifies those 
many poets, friends, and family members who helped 
him morally, spiritually, and financially during his 
depression. The long-awaited book, which may be 
viewed in part as transitional, surprised some, pleased 
and dismayed others. It comprises excellent selections 
from previous years and volumes, interfaced with new 
or newly appearing poems in both free verse and 
conventional forms. “Verse Forms,” written in free 
verse, defends the sonnet: “A sonnet is an arrow. / 
Pointed and slim, it pierces / The slit in the armor.” 
(Compare Gwendolyn Brooks’s earlier admonition in 
“The Second Sermon on the Warpland”: “not the pet 
bird of poets, that sweetest sonnet, / shall straddle the 
whirlwind.”) 


“A Litany of Friends,” also in free verse, was begun 
April 1, 1980; along with “The Mini Skirt,” written on 
April 4, and “To an Old Man,” a sonnet written on 
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Easter Sunday, two days later, it inaugurates the revived 
creative flow. The three poems, while they reflect the 
personal emphasis of much of the poetry, Black and 
white, of the seventies, reveal Randall’s psychic energy 
shaping the two main categories of the new works: 
humanist concerns (in sections titled “Friends,” “War,” 
“Africa,” and “Me”) and love poetry (in “Eros,” which, 
followed in number by “Friends,” contains the bulk of 
the new poetry). 


Part III, “War,” offers a distinguished set from More to 
Remember, including “Pacific Epitaphs.” Among the 
new or newly appearing antiwar poems are “Games,” a 
fine Petrarchan sonnet variant on boys’ war games 
transposed into real battle, and “Straight Talk from a 
Patriot,” a satirical quatrain on the Vietnam War. Of 
two translations from the Russian of Konstantin M. Si- 
monov, the exquisitely achieved “My Native Land 
(Rodina),” in six rhymed quatrains of iambic pentam- 
eter, personalizes patriotism. Randall’s translations, for 
which his skill and temperament seem equally suited, 
confirm the breadth of his consciousness. 


The introductory section, “Friends,” reveals the warmth 
of the poet, who can write with stirring compassion of 
his dog (“Poor Dumb Butch’’); with lyricism of his 
students (“My Students” is a series of fifteen haiku); 
and with imaginative appreciation of fellow Black poets 
(“The Six,” from 1975). At times the conventional form 
strains art into conventional registers, but when it suc- 
ceeds, it does so notably. Randall comments: “Some of 
the love poems I wanted to sound simple and naive: 
‘For love converts away from sad,’ using the adjective 
sad as a noun; ‘And never mind receive,’ using the verb 
receive as a noun, the object of the verb mind.” 


What has disturbed some readers more than the uneven 
quality of certain pieces is their content. Part IE, “Eros,” 
has incurred the most criticism, partly for its unabashed 
indulgence in sensual appreciation and its occasional 
Elizabethan inflection (as in “Maiden, Open” and 
“May and December: A Song”). But Randall replies: 
“Poets strain against barriers. Wordsworth attacked 
Pope’s ‘poetic diction.” Now, no contemporary poet 
would be caught dead using ‘poetic diction’ like 
‘maiden,’ ‘bower,’ ‘sigh,’ It’s this new interdiction that 
I fight. Call it ‘The New Romanticism,’ if you will. 1 
fight for the right to use ‘romantic’ diction as much as 
the Black poets of the 1960s fought to use street 
language.” 


“The Mini Skirt” typifies the relaxed, Rabelaisian 
mode, Health of both ego and libido return here in force 
as the poet delights in his own recovery. The mischie- 
vous iconoclast appears in “The New Woman,” a reply 
inscribed “to M. H. W. and D. H. M.” (Mary Helen 
Washington and me), “who said that my poem ‘Women’ 
was sexist.” Hence, from the mildly amusing “I like 
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women they're so warm & soft & sweet / Touch one & 
her skin yields like the flesh of a peach” of the older 
poem, “The New Woman” shifts to “I like women 
they’re so hard & tough & strong / Feel their muscle 
it's hard & hairy as a coconut,” and charges on to a 
hilarious reversal of the first poem’s images and values. 
An intriguing found poem, “The Erotic Poetry of Sir 
Isaac Newton,” convincingly adapts The Motion of 
Bodies (1687) to free verse. “Translation from 
Chopin”—Prelude Number 7 in A Major, Opus 28— 
the first published sample from Randall’s intended 
project, seems to dissolve into the poignancy of the 
piece when read accompanied by the music. 


Some of Randall’s friends and fellow poets had 
expected stirring political broadsides, cails for justice, 
and exhortations to Black unity. Several wondered, as 
he observes in the militant apologia “A Poet Is Not a 
Jukebox,” “But why don’t you write about the riot in 
Miami?” In this rebuttal, forthright in free verse, Ran- 
dal) admits ignorance of Miami because of his immedi- 
ate needs to revive his economic and creative life. But 
his defense turns into a spirited offense. He warns that 


Teiling a Black poet what he ought to write 

is like some Commissar of Culture in Russia telling a 
poet 

He’d better write about the new steel furnaces in the 
Novobigorsk region, 

Or the heroic feats of Soviet labor in digging the trans- 
Caucasus Canal, 

Or the unprecedented achievement of workers in the 
sugar beet industry who exceeded their quota by 400 
per cent (it was later discovered to be a typist’s 
error}. 


Randall's unfailing humanity empathizes with the Rus- 
sian poet who may be devastated by his mother’s dying 
of cancer, or by other personal matters. Further, states 
Randall, as the broadside becomes an aesthetic mani- 
festo, 


I'l! bet that in a hundred years the poems the Russian 
people will read, sing, and love 

Wilt be the poems about his mother’s death, his 
unfaithful mistress, or his wine, roses, and nightin- 
gales, 

Not the poems about steel furnaces, the trans-Caucasus 
Canal, or the sugar beet industry. 

A poet writes about what he feels, what agitates his 
heart and sets his pen in motion. 

Not what some apparatchnik dictates, to promote his 
own career or theories. 


Randall maintains his freedom to choose, in his own 
time, his own subjects, those which move him person- 
ally, including Miami. He goes on to defend writing 
about love and, with extravagant seriousness, offers 
love as a sociopolitical prescription. He sardonically 
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notes that “If Josephine had given Napoleon more lov- 
ing, he wouldn’t have sown / the meadows of Europe 
with skulls.” In closing the poem and the book, Randall 
insists: 


A poet is not a jukebox. 
A poet is not a jukebox. 
A poet is not a jukebox. 


So don’t tell me what to write. 


The revolutionary action of poets has ever been freely 
to create from their deepest psychic sources. Defending 
himself, ably and with humor, Randall affirms his own 
center, his humanist core. One anticipates that as the 
poet retrieves and reshapes the extensions of his daily 
life, he will again articulate the range of interests that 
have made him, in the words of R. Baxter Miller, “one 
of the most important Black men of letters in the 
twentieth century." The reader will welcome his coura- 
geous heart, its wit, lyricism, and humane expansive- 
ness. 


IntERVIEW with DupLEY RanDaLL 


[Methem]: I think of you as a political person. I was 
wondering whether you considered yourself a socialist 
or socialistic? 


[Randall]: No, I'm not a socialist. ] went to Russia, and 
I think people are just human beings all the world over. 
And wherever you have human beings, you’re going to 
have tyrants and bosses. You have a socialist state, and 
you’ll have tyrants and bosses and everybody. I saw the 
pecking order. 


Just in our entourage there were nine artists, Black art- 
ists, touring Russia. We had Igor to be our interpreter. 
And Anna, the guide, and Igor would lord it over the 
waitresses at the Hote) Warsaw in Moscow. Igor didn’t 
have to eat with us, because he lived in town, but he 
ate with us because he could get better food. He would 
demand his mineral water—“Give me some mineral 
water!”—to the waitresses; “Give me some more 
chicken!” [Chuckles] And one waitress, when he wasn’t 
looking, pointed at him and looked at us and drew the 
knife across her throat. Then on the other hand, Anna, 
who had a higher rank, would lord it over Igor. And we 
couldn’t understand Russian, but just by the tone of the 
voice and the rhythm, we could tell. When we went 
somewhere, he had to take care of the baggage, and by 
the body action, we got that she was telling him off and 
telling him what to do, and he better do this and better 
get this right. 


So no matter, you could have a kingdom, you could 
have a so-called democracy, you could have a socialist 
state, but there will be people, people will be people. 
And you may give them different titles—he may be 
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comrade Igor and she may be comrade Anna—but 
they'll still lord it over, they'll still cheat, and yes, I 
guess there will still be good people, too. 


You’ve used the expression “production for use instead 
of for profit” — 


Yes. 


—Which was your conception of Broadside Press. I 
wonder whether you still have that perspective and 
whether that could be related to any kind of socialistic 
view. 


Oh, you take the book situation over there. They were 
artists and they talked mostly about painting. We went 
to art museums and studios and had seminars on Rus- 
sian artists. You know how in a socialist stafe, you see 
how they do with the writers. A good writer, a very 
brave writer by the name of [Aleksandr] Solzhenitsyn is 
silenced. They don’t publish him. He had to smuggle 
his books out. You talked to me about censorship 
yesterday, about self-censorship, which comes about 
from pressures from other people—“You shouldn’t write 
this kind of poetry.” “You shouldn't write poetry with 
four-letter words”—and that’s a kind of censorship. But 
in a socialist state, the censorship is official. This is 
unofficial, personal censorship. But there it’s official. 
And the best writers—who was that poet that died in a 
concentration camp, [Osip] Mandelstam; his wife 
memorized his poems. That’s all that made his poems 
never die, because she memorized his poems. But that’s 
official censorship. 


So then you would be against censorship of either kind. 


Yes. Here we don’t have censorship except in extreme 
cases, like during World War I and after World War I, 
when they had purity raids, Because the way it is now, 
any poet that can get a mimeograph machine can 
mimeograph something or type up something and staple 
it together, take it to the Eighth Street bookstore or sell 
it on the street, 


Do you think that's good for poetry, the proliferation of 
the interest? 


Sure. Yes. 


Because there are people who say, “Well, there’s too 
much poetry being written.” 


Don’t worry. Most of it will die. 

I feel that it is better to have more poetry, because out 
of that abundance will come the best, and the greater 
the abundance, the better. 


1 think so, too. 
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The more potential. 


I think about an audience for poetry, but I’m afraid the 
audience for poetry is other poets. 


Do you think the audience has grown? How would you 
compare the audience with the audience in the sixties? 


I don’t think it’s grown from the sixties, because there 
were a lot of people in the sixties who were political. 


Do you think it has diminished? 


Yes, 1 think so. I think it’s diminished. Since people are 
hot so interested in politics, the audience has shrunk. 
But I’m for looking upon poetry as entertainment, as 
you’ ve heard me at the church expostulate.“ And I think 
it can be done, because I think poetry has so much to 
offer people, once they listen to it, without the inhibi- 
tions and without being intimidated that they have to 
look on it with a certain awe and respect. Maybe these 
bawdy poems are the type of poem that people will say, 
“Boy—I really enjoyed that.” 


Do you think that the entertainment is a means of at- 
tracting people to the content of what you're saying? 


Yes. Of course the entertainment poems are just 
entertainment. So I’m interested in reading to you the 
first poem I finished after I started writing again, April 
4 [1980]. [Reads “The Mini Skirt’) 


What do you think of my perspective, if I have expressed 
myself clearly enough to you, which possibly I haven’t, 
about the poets as carrying on the leadership, as it was 
in the sixties— 


I never thought of myself as a leader. I’m pretty sure 
Don Lee does, because he explicitly said so. He says 
that young people in the colleges where he reads are 
looking for guidance and direction. The title of one of 
his books is Directionscore. And 1 think Gwen [Brooks] 
feels that way, too. 


I think she feels that way about him and about herself. 


And about me. She doesn’t want me to write this kind 
of verse. When I read her something like this [“The 
Mini Skirt”], she says, “Yes, Dudley, but what about 
Miami? When are you going to write about Miami?” 


I think you have written so much and you have done so 
much, f see you as a very modest person. And I think 
you are undeniably a leader. You have a position of 
leadership, and there are different kinds of leadership, 
of course. You mentioned Haki Madhubuti and his sense 
of leadership. It is a very different kind of leadership 
than what you offer. It’s a different kind in that you say 
different things. I was wondering, for example, about 
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your opinion of his perspective in Enemies, of seeing 
opposing forces, Black and white, and sort of putting 
all white people together as a kind of common enemy. 


Well, a lot of what he says is right. Because it seems 
that wherever whites have gone, they have destroyed 
people and destroyed cultures and looked upon the 
people that lived there with contempt, destroyed those 
people’s self-respect, made them feel inferior; they 
treated them as if they were inferior creatures. . . . 


They seem so acquisitive. They’re always into taking 
something. | wrote a poem—lI didn’t know whether 
you've read it or not—about colonizers. Wherever they 
go they think about making money. They see an island, 
and immediately they think about dividing it up into 
real estate subdivisions—“How can J make some money 
on this?” And they see the natives there, living and lov- 
ing, and they put them to work. They make them work 
and work for them, to make more money for them. 
They just seem to be that way. 


Um-hum. But that is colonialism, which is an aspect of 
racism. | wonder whether you agree that it makes sense 
to group all white people in the same categery. Because 
there are many white people who feel they have the 
same enemy. 1 mean, would Black people and white 
people who feel they have the same enemy, wouldn’t 
they have more in common in facing, let’s say, an op- 
pressive system, an exploitative system? 


That's the crucial dividing point. He [Madhubuti] looks 
on the struggle between Black and white as some people 
look on it as a struggle between classes. 


Which is your view? 


Well, in the oppressed white classes, you'll find just as 
much prejudice. Take a poor white—a poor white 
workingman will be just as prejudiced, or even more 
prejudiced than a middle-class white or an upper-class 
white, because he feels more threatened. 


I guess you might say that that would be the white 
person whose consciousness, whose social conscious- 
ness, has not been raised. But there are white people 
who have that and are aware of economic forces work- 
ing upon them. 


Yes. I know that there are good white people. I'm not 
like Haki, putting everybody into the same class. What 
I'm saying is that a fot of what he says is right. You can 
raise anybody’s consciousness. If you raise anybody’s 
consciousness, he’ll probably change. But the conscious- 
ness has not been raised to a point where it is effective, 
or generally prevalent. 


I gave a talk last week at a motel, Holiday motel by the 
airport. Melba Boyd’s class for gifted children was hav- 
ing a sort of graduation exercise. The parents were 
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there. And I talked about how the parents could help 
the children, not only by just giving birth to them— 
because they were not really responsible for that; they 
just happened to have those genes—-but by the way 
they nurtured them and bought them books and read to 
them, the kind of conversation they had around the din- 
ner table and in the living room. And there was one 
woman, she must have been a poor woman—it’s a 
lower-middle-class neighborhood; they’re working 
people, factory people—she looked at me with this cold, 
blue-eyed stare that I’m so familiar with. I made no 
impression on her. She was just thinking, “What is this 
nigger up there talking about?” [Laughs] And that’s the 
way so many of them are. That look of cold hate... . 
So, in a way, a lot of what Don Lee says is right. 


He speaks about power. He feels that essentially it is a 
question of power and consolidation of power. And there 
seems to be—from the criticism, for example, that I 
have read of his Enemies and his attitude toward the 
Sixth Pan-African Congress—there seems to be a divi- 
sion between those who have followed Du Bois and 
those who follow Garvey and the separatist-nationalist 
position, versus the integrationist and socialistic class 
perspective. 


Yes. 


Do you see it that way? Do you see that this is the 
alignment? 


There’s that alignment, and in that last Pan-African 
Congress the socialists won out. I guess they look on 
people from the United States, Blacks from the United 
States and Blacks from South Africa, as being very 
radical. But the Blacks from South Africa and the 
Blacks from the United States have really seen them 
[whites) and they know what it’s like, whereas in some 
other countries—maybe there 95 percent of the people 
are Black and you have a few merchants in the towns 
by the sea. It’s very different from a country where it’s 
just taken over by the whites, like South Africa, or here, 
where the country’s controlled by the white majority. 


If you see things in terms of power, do you think that 
one can have enough power in a kind of enclave of a 
group, of a racial group, without seeking power in a 
much broader perspective, in a class—according to 
classes rather than according to a small group? Aren't 
you really dividing your potential strength that way? 


Yes. That can be called an enclave, like the Armenians 
in Fresno, wherever they settle. Many of them are 
wealthy and civic leaders, and they’re not trying to 
spread the Armenian power all over the United States. 


De you see your position as shifting or having shifted 
or potentially changing at all? Because from what I’ve 
read of you in the past, I have seen a more integration- 
ist perspective and more of a class view. 
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I think I’m an integrationist in that I believe Blacks are 
part of this country, and whatever is to be done in this 
country, I believe Blacks should take part in it: go where 
you want to go, live where you want to live, marry 
whom you want to marry, love whom you want to love, 
just because it’s your right as a person. 


Yes. So actually your basic philosophy— 


We're just human beings. We're all human beings. You 
should have the freedom to develop the way you want 
to. Part of the way to marshal your strength is to align 
yourself with those who are like you and in like condi- 
tion. Blacks—for instance, this neighborhood is almost 
all Black, so why shouldn’t Blacks organize? That’s the 
way we elected a Black mayor [of Detroit]. The Blacks 
voted together. 


What do you think of [Amiri] Baraka’s view of the— 


Baraka changes so much. I don’t pay much attention to 
his changes. I think that anybody that follows him, the 
next minute he’l! find Baraka at his throat, because 
Baraka will have changed to an entirely different posi- 
tion. Suppose a man followed Baraka into Greenwich 
Village, married a white woman, had two or three 
children—and then Baraka went back to Harlem, then 
went back to Newark, and was so Black, and this man 
would be left stranded in Greenwich Village with his 
white wife and his three half-white children, just from 
following him. So I wouldn’t follow Baraka. He 
changes. The next minute he’ll be something else. 


He attacked Don [Lee]. I was so hurt by that. He spoke 
here, so I went to him after he spoke and said, “I’m 
very sorry to hear about you and Don. Don admires you 
and he’s imitated you.” And he says—he didn’t speak 
harshly, he has a soft voice—he says, “Well, that’s the 
way it is.” So that’s the way it is. So anybody that fol- 
lows him will probably find himself being attacked by 
Baraka the next minute when Baraka has another one of 
his changes. 


Well, their views are antithetical at this point. 

Yes, because Baraka has gone into socialism. 

He’s very strongly committed to that. 

Yes, but he might change again. You never can tell. He 
might be a feminist or a banana eater, the way he 


changes. 


One of the poems you have in After the Killing—it’s 
the title poem—ti interpret it as a pacifist poem, 


“After the Killing’’? 
Yes. 
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I don’t give it any label. All that I’m saying is that 
people go on killing each other, like the Hatfields and 
McCoys. Somebody in this family is killed or this group 
is killed. So in order to get revenge, this group kills 
somebody in the other group, and then the other group, 
in order to get revenge, kills somebody in the other 
group. And it just goes on and on and on and on and 
on. 


So do you think war is senseless, by and large? 


Yes. Sure it is. I think these people ought to make 
friends, say, “This has happened in the past. Forget it. 
Let’s go on from here and be friends.” 


So would you say your tendency is toward a pacifist 
view, or do you shy away from the label? 


I shy away from the tabei. I would rather describe 
people by what they do. I would say conciliation is bet- 
ter than revenge. 


You've reaily written some wonderful antiwar poems. I 
love your “Pacific Epitaphs.” You told me that the 
inspiration for those poems was your own experience, 
right? 


My own experience when I was hit in the ribs by a 
chair, and that was enlarged, exaggerated, made death. 
And what I saw happening to others. Like the fellow in 
our outfit that was hanged for rape. Some of it I just 
imagined, J guess. 


Were you in action in World War H? 


Not really in action. 1 was with the Signal Corps outfit. 
They put up telephone lines between airports, and I was 
in the headquarters detachment. The headquarters 
detachment didn’t even do that. They kept the records 
and sent out reports in quintuplicate. 


I was wondering about some of the new work that 
you're doing, and whether you view it as transitional or 
just something you're doing now, and the question that 
Gwendolyn Brooks or perhaps some other poet may 
have had about your more personal current work. Do 
you see it as just something you’re doing now, that is 
not necessarily going to detract from any of the more 
political stuff you may be writing now and in the future? 


Well, you write what you can, and you write what you 
feel an urge to write and what you enjoy writing. I get 
these ideas. Like before I left, I got the idea to write an 
answer [“The New Woman”}. And J put it down, just 
so it would be down on paper. And I did it. 


Good. I agree. I think that you should just do what's 
right for you at that time: write an honest poem, and 
then you'll write another honest poem about something 
else. [Laughs] 
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Yes. Something else. It'll come... . 
Absolutely. 


This is just in ink, Maybe I shouldn’t show it to you, 
because it’s just a first draft. [Randall shows several 
new poems in manuscript.] 


I am very impressed by your new work. Not only do I 
like the poems, but I am impressed by the variety and 
the openness. For example, your “translation” from 
Chopin. And then you have a found poem from Sir Isaac 
Newton, the love poems, and the great variety.“ Do you 
feel anything special going on? Do you feel that this is 
a particularly fruitful period, a productive period? 


Yes, I think so. I don’t know when I’ve written so much, 
except maybe when I was a kid just starting. A kid— 
he'll do anything, sit and read Shelley’s “The Cloud,” 
and then go in and write a poem with internal rhymes; 
he just sits down and writes them. I had those poems in 
a notebook, but I lost it. 


Do you revise much? 
Yes. 


I notice that you have two versions of the translation 
from Chopin. The first version was in October of '54, 
and you revised it in June this year. 


I couldn’t remember exactly what I wrote. The first ver- 
sion was more like the first stanza. The first stanza is 
really the whole poem, because it’s a very short piece, 
just two bars. But finally I said I’d better sit down and 
write this. I'd been listening to Chopin a lot, sometimes 
staying up all night listening. 


Do you find that classical music inspires you? 


It doesn’t inspire me; I enjoy it. But I think, on another 
level, it may help me to write. Because F think I’ve told 
you that Dorothea Brande’s book [Becoming a Writer], 
this red book, discovers that what often makes poets 
write is some occupation that’s wordless, rhythmical, 
and monotonous. Some people scrub, some people take 
a Jong walk, and they don’t know what it is except that 
they find that it works for them, and they have to do it 
to get them to write. And maybe it’s the wordlessness. 


After listening to music all night or till very late at 
night, I go to sleep. Then, when I get up early in the 
morning, the house is quiet and I have no disturbances. 
Then those words, having been suppressed in that word- 
less occupation, and the rhythmical and monotonous 
occupation which hypnotizes you, the words come out 
of the unconscious. 
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That makes a lot of sense. [ am especially impressed by 
revision. I revise my work a great deal. One thing that 
endeared Yeats to me was knowing that he revised “Fer- 
gus and the Druid” over a period of thirty-four years. 
[Laughs] And he had all these different versions 
published, which is a kind of deterrent to people who 
want to be published too soon, because all your sins 
are in print forever. 


That’s true. 


T want to ask you about a few specific poems. For 
example, you have a poem called “Poet,” in More to 
Remember. (/ have a few questions about More te 
Remember.) This sloppy, white, Anglo-Saxon poet 
about whom you write rather endearingly—I was 
wondering whether you had someone in mind. 


No particular person. I had an image. I'd seen a play at 
Wayne State University, Cyrano de Bergerac. 1 believe 
there’s a scene in the play where the poets are going to 
a cafe, and Cyrano wears a big hat and fine clothes. I 
think that image was in my mind, besides my image of 
poets in blue jeans and barefoot, long hair hanging 
down over their shoulders. Did I show you that poem?* 
Maybe you'll enjoy that. Pll read it to you. 


Okay. 


[Looks through notebook] 'll have to find it. I think I 
tread it to John and Mary Doe. James and Mary Doe. 
Relatives. They liked it. 


Doe? D-o-e? Doe? Did you say Doe? 


Yes. Didn’t I tell you at the writers’ convention I put on 
my name tag “John Doe,” because I didn't want people 
asking me for my autograph, or saying, “Are you Dud- 
ley Randall?” So Herb [Boyd] went along. He said he 
was my brother James, and his wife Melba was Mary 
Doe, and we had left our Brother Doe Doe back in 
Detroit. [Laughter] 


So we had a lot of fun. The first night 1 talked with a 
woman. She approached me. We were sitting down in 
the hall. And she asked if I was there for the writers’ 
convention, and | said yes, and I asked if she were 
there, and she said yes. I asked what she wrote. She 
said she wrote short stories. She started writing because 
her aunt had committed suicide. Then she asked me 
what I did, and I said, “Why, I’m a retired librarian, 
and I try to write poetry.” So we talked a little about 
writing. Then we went into what they call the Off 
Broadway Theatre and saw a play, and we were both 
very tired. She had come down from Milwaukee on 
Amtrak; I had driven from Detroit. So we were both 
nodding. Finally she got up and didn’t say good night, 
but just went on to her room. Then the next day she 
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was in my poetry workshop, and after that she was tell- 
ing people, “Well I spent the whole evening with Dud- 
ley Randall. He didn’t even tell me who he was. He 
just said he was a retired librarian!” [Laughter]... . 


But here is this poem. Herb and Melba say 1 show a 
kind of anger about the way some poets dress. I had “I 
hate,” but that word was too strong. So I said: “I abhor 
snobs, and most of all / poet snobs. . . .” [Reads the 
poem, written on June 17, 1980.) 


When did this very productive period start? Was it the 
past few months, would you say? 


It started the fourth of April, when I wrote “The Mini 
Skirt.” That was my first poem in five years. . . . And 
I followed two days later on Easter Sunday with “To 
an Old Man.” J think I used to be very shy and self- 
centered. [ would think about myself. If I met a new 
person, I would think about myself. But do you know 
what I do now? I meet somebody on the street, and I 
look at that person, and I think about that person instead 
of myself. . . . So I start talking about that, and I don’t 
think about myself. I’d be riding around for the [U.S.] 
Census, and I’d see a man walking on the street. I’d 
wave to him, and he’d wave back. And because I go 
out of myself—and I use a census term. You know the 
circle that you’re supposed to blacken? And if you don’t 
blacken it all the way, then it doesn’t register on the 
computer. 


So instead of saying. “Be universal,” which is fraught 
with emotion—you make some guys angry if you say 
anything about universality—I just say, “Blacken the 
FOSDIC circle.” The FOSDIC circle is the other 
person or the object. It may be a bird, it may be a spar- 
row. And you forget about yourself. You obliterate your 
ego and your personality, and you go out to the other 
person, to the other person’s mind. Forget about 
yourself, 


Do you connect your feeling to any particular religious 
or philosophical belief? 


No. 
Or do you feel it’s a more personal kind of energy? 


I don’t connect it with religion. When you get old, you 
think about life. In these last few months, I think the 
purpose of life is life. 


That sounds very young to me. That doesn’t sound old 
at all. I think you're a very young man, Dudley Ran- 
dail? [Laughter] 


1 heard a wonderful thing on television a few weeks 
ago. People were talking about age, and this woman 
got up and said, “I’ve met two kinds of people. There 
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are young people and there are old people. The young 
people are young all their lives, and the old people are 
old all their lives.” [Laughs] And those are the two 
kinds of people. 


It may be the way they look at life. 


I think you are one of the young people. I think Gwen 
[Brooks] is. 


She’s so strong—vigorous. Although she doesn’t have 
this conscious theory, she doesn't do it consciously, 
she’s the kind of person that goes out to the other 
person. Because I was telling her this theory; I don’t 
think I had formulated it so much then, but I gave as an 
example a poet to whom I came, very excited. “J had a 
poem translated into French!” And the other poet, 
instead of going into me and trying to find out all about 
my experience, put me down. He said, “Oh, yeah? I’ve 
had a poem that was translated into French, Spanish, 
Italian and German and Urdu.” So that just puts me 
down and turns me off. Especially the Urdu. [Laughter] 


And I told it to Gwen, and I said, “Now, you, Gwen, if 
you saw me coming, you wouldn’t even have to wait. 
You would say—because you would notice not yourself, 
but me—you would say, ‘Oh, Dudley, you’re smiling 
and you look so happy. What is it?’ And I would say, 
‘Gwen, I had a poem translated into French.’” And then 
she would enter into the experience, and she would say, 
“Isn’t that wonderful. Who translated it, and where did 
it appear, and what do you think of the translation?” 
You see, she would blacken this circle, going into the 
circle of me more and more. . . until the circle was 
completely blackened. 


But this is an example of how far she goes: She even 
went into the mind of this poet who turned me off. She 
would say, “Well, you have to understand the poet who 
turned you off. Maybe he felt insecure. He was insecure, 
so he had to boast about something to make himself 
feel more secure.” You see, she went a step further. 
She—even such a reprehensible person as that—she 
could go into his mind, 


Yes. She has enormous compassion and understanding. 
And of course, that poet had a serious problem, a poet 
whose ego gets in the way of his vision, his or her vi- 
sion. 

There are poets like that, though. 

Yes, and it’s too bad, because— 


It limits them. 


It limits their poetry, and that's what they have to live 
with, 
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Yes. But a poet like Shakespeare, Shakespeare or Keats, 
that universal type (to use that phrase), they could 
become a horse or a bird. Tolstoy was that way. He 
became a dog. Do you remember that passage in Anna 
Karenina, when Levin goes hunting with his dog Laska 
(Part I], chap. 15, “Birdshooting”]? Tolstoy enters into 
the thoughts of the dog. Levin tells the dog to go over 
here, and Laska thinks, “That’s the wrong order. There’s 
a... snipe over there, but Pll make believe that I’m 
obeying him.” So Laska walked over there, and sniffed 
around as if she were obeying him, then walked around 
to where the snipe really was. Tolstoy forgot himself 
and became a dog... . 


Tolstoy had all these theories about the noble Russian 
peasant, but when he wrote his book, he had one scene 
showing the peasants working in the fields all together 
and the women dancing, but yet he had other scenes 
where he showed that the peasants looked on people 
like Tolstoy, nobles that tried to improve their condi- 
tion, as fools, and they would cheat them, and they 
were always suspicious of them. They were not going 
to let these nobles outwit them, and they thought they 
were shrewder than the nobles, and they would break 
their tools, and they wouldn’t use the improved 
agricultural methods that Levin proposed. So he saw 
the other side that just came out of him because he was 
so realistic, no matter what theories he had or what 
ideology he had. If you’re a universal person, the truth 
will come out. 


That’s why I don’t like ideology. Because when you 
look through ideological glasses, no matter what you 
see, you have to distort it so that it could fit your 
theories. “This may not be so, but I have a theory or 
Marx had a theory, so somehow we have to twist things 
so that they fit into that theory.” And that’s why I don’t 
like ideology, because it makes you twist life so that 
you don’t see life. You see life through the glasses of 
this theory. 


But as I said, a really universal writer will be universal 
in spite of that, in spite of your ideology, if you have 
one. You may have an ideology like Tolstoy about the 
noble Russian peasant, but yet the truth will come out. 
You could see it if he cheats and malingers and breaks 
the tools and kills the horses and misuses the horses, 
because that’s the way it is. And that’s because you can 
enter into that peasant. He probably wasn’t criticizing 
that peasant. He just entered so completely into the 
peasant, he became that peasant. And [chuckles] that’s 
the way they act. 


You seem to have a great admiration for Tolstoy. 
Yes. I read Anna Karenina. It’s a good book. 


Do you recommend, to writers or people whe want to 
write, to read all literatures? 
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Yes. I say read anything in any language you know: 
Spanish, Chinese, Arabic, French. 


You have a poem called “Hymn” in More to Remem- 
ber. 


Yes. 


I was puzzled by the subject. It begins, “Squat and ugly 
in your form.” 


That’s the atomic bomb. 


I thought you were talking about a bomb, and I wasn’t 
sure whether you had a particular bomb in mind. 


Well, it could be any kind: hydrogen, one of those 
superbombs, not just a dynamite bomb. And I made it 
appear religious, because we seem to put our faith in 
the bomb. That was at the time when they were discuss- 
ing bomb shelters, and whether you should have a right 
to shoot your neighbor if he tried to get into your 
shelter. People take the bomb for granted now. They 
forget all about it, but at one time they were conscious 
of it. People would have bomb shelters and would store 
food in their bomb shelters. 


Weil, I think they may be a little more conscious of it 
lately again because of the discovery that our systems 
have been giving us misinformation about attacks, and 
we may start a war by mistake. People are worrying 
about that again. 


There was a failure in an airport, [ heard, too—some 
kind of a system that warns planes that are about to 
crash into each other. They say there have been several 
near-crashes, near-collisions in the air. 


Oh, there have been quite a few, quite a few. 


But this happened specifically because the machinery 
went on the blink for a time. 


And also, they say, there are too many planes up in the 
air. 


Yes. Especially our own planes don’t follow the 
rules... . 


You have a poem called “An Answer to Lerone Ben- 
nett’s Questionnaire On A Name for Black Ameri- 
cans.” First of all, was there a questionnaire? 


I don’t remember whether it was in the form of a 
questionnaire, but he had an article discussing both 
sides. He said Du Bois and others used the term 
“Negro.” To me it seemed siliy when they were talking 
about using “Black” instead of “Negro,” because 
“Negro” is just Spanish for black. And black is an 
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Anglo-Saxon word. And Anglo-Saxons treated the 
Blacks worse than the Spaniards did. So why should 
they have such affection for an Anglo-Saxon word? 


So you feel it’s not really a logical argument. 


No, it’s not logical. It didn’t make any difference. 
“Black” came in; I use “Black” now. 


You also have a poem called “The Militant Black Poet.” 
Did you have anybody in mind? 


That was me. I read at Grosse Ile, which is an island in 
southwest Detroit, near the Detroit River. These people 
may not be wealthy, but it’s an isolated community 
with a bridge, and they have their lovely homes there. 
And I guess it was in the sixties when a Black poet was 
a curiosity. I worked at the Wayne County Library, and 
Isabella Swann, our assistant librarian, had a home out 
there, and I think it was through her I was invited to 
read to this Tuesday Club-——genteel, white-haired 
women. And I read some poem, and a little old white- 
haired lady, she was more militant than I was: “Yes, 
that’s right! } believe you’re right.” So I said, “What 
am I doing here?” to myself. “I should be reading this 
poem to Black folks, not to these wealthy white folks.” 
That’s what I thought. I exaggerated that. I said the 
poet went home and hanged himself— 


Yes, | remember that. 


—at finding a little old wealthy white woman more 
militant than he was. 


You have two poems about intellectuals, “The Trouble 
with Intellectuals” and “The Intellectuals.” Did you 
have anybody in mind for those poems, or was that a 
general— 


Yes, sometimes you write two poems on one subject. 
As you think about it, different facets come to your 
mind. I was at a party, and everybody there was very 
bright. They knew all the answers. Me and this fellow’s 
wife, we were sitting in a corner not saying anything, 
and we looked at each other and smiled at all these 
people that knew so much, and nothing was really done. 
So I wrote that poem “The Intellectuals” and how they 
just talk. The trouble with intellectuals is that they talk 
too much. They just talk and talk and talk. 


Do you think they should act more? 


Yes. The second poem is about that. Of course you 
know the reference there. 


You mean “The Intellectuals’”’? 


“The intellectuals talked.” Well, I don’t mention the 
details. The details may be right, but during the Russian 
Revolution there were the Mensheviks and the Bolshe- 
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viks. The Mensheviks were the more moderate party, 
and they believed in parliamentary procedure. And 
while they talked, the Bolsheviks just surrounded the 
hall and shot the leaders, arrested the others, whom 
they later hanged. They were not the intellectuals that 
talked. They were the intellectuals that did something. 
Not that I approve of the Bolsheviks, but that’s what 
happened. 


You have a poem “Ancestors,” which I like very much. 
You have such a sane view—Your judgments are solid 
and commonsensical. And in this poem you talk about 
the poets needing to have ancestors who are all kings 
and queens, and why can't they have some ancestors 
that are from the common people. 


And they talk about warriors, too, there. They were just 
ordinary people. I guess it is kind of a romanticism to 
say, “She’s an African queen; the blood of African 
queens runs in her veins,” when she’s probably 
descended from just an ordinary person. 


Do you think there was a value in that? 


Probably there was an exceptional person, like this 
famous [Joseph] Cinque.” If a person wants to believe 
that and the person becomes what he believes, it may 
have a certain value. But there’s a certain value in just 
being an ordinary person. In our own West, nobody 
asked a man what his ancestors were. They judged a 
man who walked into a saloon by what he could do. If 
he could use a six-shooter and say, “I’ll shoot you,” it 
was okay. He didn’t have to say, “My uncle was Mayor 
of London” or something like that. He was judged by 
what he was. 


I'd like to ask you just a littie bit about your attitude 
toward form, First of all, do you think it’s a good thing 
to study forms? Do you feel that forms are a basis of 
craft, at least an understanding of what they are? 


Yes. Although I’ve been reading in that book The Poet- 
ics of the New American Poetry [1973], edited by 
Donald Allen, some poets are against that. Robert Dun- 
can says that form is something that stifles people, 
because people are afraid of their subterranean impulses 
and emotions and afraid of a straitjacket. 


Well, Duncan was a follower of [Charles] Olson, of 
course, and I find Olson makes a great deal of sense 
with his theory of Projectivism and Robert Creeley’s— 


I can’t understand what they’re talking about. 


Creeley formulated Olson’s poetics in a very simple 
way, and Olson quotes Creeley, actually, in his essay on 
Projective Verse. He says that Creeley’s formulation is 
that form is never more than an extension of content. 
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And I think that the best poets unconsciously are aware 
of this, the way I notice in your form: for example, in 
some of your poems where you showed me this reach- 
ing out, this very— 


The long lines— 


—erotic or loving poem where the lines are really reach- 
ing out, the way Whitman’s lines are reaching out to 
the country, and there is this horizontal extension. The 
form really expresses the content. And then you have 
other poems that are very pithy or the lines are short, 
and they lie a certain way on the page. 


Yes. 


You showed me a poem in which the word “self” is 
isolated on the line in a beautifully precise way, because 
the self was isolated, indeed. And so I think that is a 
generally useful philosophy. 


It’s been around a long time. It’s not new. 
Yes. You're right. 

Content dictates form. 

Sure. 


But the reason I was a formalist was because when [| 
was in high school, we were studying scansion. | was 
not graceful, I couldn’t dance, I stumbled when I 
walked, and I didn’t do so well in scansion, although I 
had been reading poetry and liked it and had been writ- 
ing it since ' was nine. I started seriously writing it 
when I was thirteen. When I was about thirteen, I was 
in this teacher’s class, Miss Helene Sooey, and when I 
expressed some difficulty about scanning, she said, 
“Well, it'll come easy if you’re graceful and know how 
to dance.” And that was just striking to the heart of me, 
because I wasn’t graceful and I couldn’t dance. 


So, as a result of that remark, I consciously studied 
versification. 1 went to the library in school and got 
books on versification and studied them and learned 
how to scan. But later I learned that f was right to begin 
with, because all accented syllables don’t have the same 
weight. And my ear was delicate enough to know that, 
and I couldn’t put the heavy thump on a word: For 
instance, “quantity,” where you have a light y at the 
end—that accent is not really as heavy as guan. And it 
was words like that that I was kind of weak on in my 
actual scansion. The teacher saw only the formal pat- 
tern, but I heard the actual, varying weights of the syl- 
lables in my ear. So later I discovered that I was right, 
after all. 


But anyway, I made a study of versification, and was 
very interested in it by the time I met Bob Hayden. He 
was interested in diction, in metaphors, and I was 
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interested in sound. So he would tell people, “Dudley 
knows more about how to write verse than I do.” But 
he introduced me to something, or anyway he got me 
interested in images, so then I started studying images, 
too, as well as the sound. One time I wrote a little in 
classical meters. I wrote some hendecasyllabics, that 
Catullus wrote in. And I wrote something in the Sap- 
phic stanza, translated a couple of poems in the Sapphic 
stanza. And I translated some of Catullus into hendeca- 
syllables: “To Lesbia and Her Sparrow.” 


So then you translated from various languages. 


Yes. And Pushkin. And Chopin, the language of music. 
Y want to play that, and then I want you to read it and 
see how it goes with the music. 


Yes, I'd like to. 


Let’s see. I tried to do something in French, but didn’t. 
I think I translated one line from Verlaine. 


Would you like to do more? 


Well, that was my project for humanities. I would have 
a master’s in humanities, because I’ve done all the 
work, the book work. But I didn’t do the thesis which 
was to translate from Chopin into words. The collection 
I would get from that I would call “Songs Without 
Words.” And that would be because the words, ideally, 
would be as delicate as the music of Chopin. 


What do you think of Stephen Henderson's view in 
Understanding the New Black Poetry— 


It’s interesting. 
—the use of Black music and speech as referents? 


It’s interesting. I think a lot of Black poets are 
influenced by music. They play a lot of jazz, a lot of 
Black music. Jf you go into Don’s house, he may have 
a record on, a Black record, or tune to a Black station 
or a station that plays Black music. 


I hear music in Black speech very often. | hear music in 
the speech. 


You do? 


I hear often a kind of syncopation in the speech pattern 
itself. 


Yes. Probably you’d be more conscious of it than I. Just 
like [Ezra] Pound said that it helps to read in a foreign 
language or to translate, because then, not being familiar 
with the language, it doesn’t mean so much to you and 
you hear the sound more. 


Yes. 
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Then I was interested in French forms, too. I think I 
wrote a term paper on classical meters and French forms 
like the ballade and the villanelle. The poem “Southern 
Road” is a ballade. And that’s why I’m critical of crit- 
ics, because they don’t seem to notice that. None of 
them have said, “This poem is a ballade.” The person 
that noticed it was this fellow {David Littlejohn] who 
wrote Black on White, People like Hoyt Fuller really 
hated him because—are you familiar with that book? 


Yes. 


Because Hoyt says he [Littlejohn] doesn’t understand 
Black poets, and he writes from a sense of guilt. But I 
believe he’s not too bad. Of course he doesn’t know 
much about Black poetry. Because, from the book, one 
gathers that he wanted to write or maybe he had an as- 
signment to write it, so he went just consciously and 
with a superior attitude that a lot of whites have, that 
they could learn all about Black poetry by reading some 
anthology. He read Langston Hughes’s anthology New 
Negro Poets, where that poem appears. But his criti- 
cism was pretty good. He gave credit to the good poets, 
like Gwendolyn Brooks, Langston Hughes, Robert Hay- 
den, and he pleased me by saying, “Of the young poets, 
Dudley Randall has a sophisticated form’—he didn’t 
say “ballade.” He probably didn’t even know it was a 
ballade, because J didn’t want to be obvious and say 
“Ballade of the Southern Road.” But that surprised me, 
because I’m so awkward and ill at ease socially, that 
finding somebody calling a poem of mine sophisti- 
cated——[Laughter] 


You don’t seem awkward or ill at ease. I don’t know 
which Dudley you're talking about. It must have been a 
long time ago. 


At one time I was. The old Dudley at that time, in the 
sixties. So I’m not as angry with him as Hoyt Fuller is. 


Hoyt Fuller may be angry about his magazine, which 
was a great loss. Do you feel that the loss of Black 
World was important? 


Yes. A great loss. It represents so much that was in 
there, some of the symposiums he would have on dif- 
ferent subjects—on Black power, for instance, or liter- 
ary lives. 


Yes. I miss it myself. It was unique, of the highest 
caliber. 


Of course, that’s First World, now. Do you get that? 
No. 


It’s a quarterly out of Atlanta. He’s gone to Atlanta. He 
says he’s staying in Atlanta, although he teaches at Cor- 
nell and commutes, because his aunt, who raised him 
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up and is very close to him, lives there and she’s old. 
So he stays in Atlanta. I've been urging him to make up 
an anthology of the work—you know, one big anthol- 
ogy of poetry that appeared in Black World, and of the 
fiction and of the essays or criticism. And all the writers 
would gladly just donate the work. It wouldn't be 
expensive. He could publish it himself or get a big 
company to publish it. With a big company, probably, 
the writers would expect to be paid. Doubleday—they 
have enough money. But it would be a very good 
anthology, because he’s published all the best poets— 
Baraka and Hayden and Brooks, and all the younger 
poets.’* 


I’ ask you one last question. Do you plan another 
book? I imagine you do. 


Yes. The book will be A Litany of Friends. I’m trying 
to get a grant for it. All I’ve done is inquire about the 
procedure, and I have the applications, but I just haven't 
had the time to sit down and fill out all those papers, 
ask for references, say how Ill spend the money, and 
what the procedure will be: Number one, I'll do this; 
number two, I'll do that. And [ll collect poems from 
books that are out of print, so that they will stay in 
print; I'll put them in there. It’s going to be a big book. 


So it will be selected and new poems? 


No, just a new collection. I won’t even mention that, 
because some of the poems in there are in the other 
books, like “The Profile on the Pillow,” that will be in 
there, and ““W. E. B.,” “Ballad of Birmingham.” There 
will be a section called “Eros”—I think I told you this 
before—where I'll put the love poems and the bawdy 
poems. 


Then it will have quite a scope. 


And a section called “Me,” where I put poems that are 
more, I would say, like Horace. You know, Horace 
would walk around Rome and talk like personal essays. 
Like the poem, for instance, “A Poet Is Not a Juke- 
box”—I might put that in a section called “Me,” which 
would show my personality. 


So what are the different sections you have? 


Well, first would come “Friends.” There will be poems 
in there like the one I wrote to Margaret Danner on 
opening Boone House; “To Gwendolyn Brooks, 
Teacher”; “On Getting a Natural” [for Gwendolyn 
Brooks]; and this long poem “A Litany of Friends,” 
naming all the friends who helped me when I was in 
that depression, what they did. Like one gitl—“To Su- 
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sie, lover of dolphins, who sent me a Christmas card at 
Christmas.” She was a little girl, then—I never met 
her—from Chevy Chase, that exclusive suburb of 
Washington. So I know she’s white. When she was in 
high school, she was writing a paper on me and Baraka, 
and she asked for information about me and I sent her 
information. I asked her to see the term paper, and she 
said Baraka just sent a mimeographed form, but I wrote 
her a letter. Then she sent me a poem that showed she 
was a talented girl. I praised her poem. 


So every Christmas she would send me a card and I'd 
send her a card. She’s gone now—she loves animals— 
she’s gone into marine study. She’s gone to college, 
and she’s studying dolphins. That’s some place near the 
ocean. 


Dolphins know how to live in peace with each other. 
And then will you have a political section? 


No, I wouldn't have a section called “Politics.” The 
first will be “Friends,” and “Jo an Old Man” will go 
into that section of friends. And then I'll have “Eros,” 
the love poems and the bawdy poems. Then there will 
be a section “Africa,” and that will start with “African 
Suite” from After the Killing. And then we'll be able 
to stand into America—African America. And those, I] 
think, will clinch the political poems. We'll have some 
nonpolitical poems about Blacks, like “Old Withering- 
ton” and “George.” They’re not political poems. 
“George”’ is about an old Black man who worked in a 
factory. Although he could be in “Friends,” because that 
poem’s message is not only Black; it’s about an old 
man, And then there will be a section, “Me.” 


Then | might have a section called “Juvenilia,” which 
Gwen doesn’t approve of. She doesn’t want the juvenile 
poems. But I guess it’s kind of a prelude to show that 
when I was a teenager, I had kind of a skill with words. 
Like one poem that had appeared in the Free Press 
“Young Poets’ Page” was written in ottava rima, which 
a sixteen-year-old doesn’t usually write. 


Oh, that’s difficult form. 


Not so difficult. It’s just a ba ba bcc. But it’s in 
pentameter. You usually don’t write in pentameter. 


Well, it’s hard to use such a strict from and keep it 
interesting. It’s basically two rhymes with a third thrown 
in as relief. 


Yes, a couplet at the end. And I wrote a dizain, with its 
alternation of iambic lines and trochaic lines. I was 
very interested in Milton’s “Il Penseroso” and 
“L’ Allegro” and to find how he would alter, according 
to the thought and the mood, his iambs and his trochees. 
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And in that poem I tried to do that. [Reads a pastoral 
poem, commenting on its meter] 1 did that one when [ 
was a teenager. Usually teen-agers don’t have that 
metrical skill. 


How old were you when you started to write? 


Seriously, about thirteen. And [ sent a sonnet to this 
“Poets’ Page,” and it won the first prize of one dollar. 
At thirteen, in 1927. 


That was in the— 
Detroit Free Press. 
[Pause] Well, Dudley, thank you very much. 


Let me play you that Chopin. First we'll listen to it, and 
then [searching}]—where is that verse transiation from 
Chopin? 


I’ve got to hear it. 


And then we’ll see how the words fit the melody. It’s 
kind of intricate to do. 


Notes 


1. My interview with Dudley Randall took place at 
his home in Detroit on July 3, 1980. Unattributed 
quotations from Randall are taken from my 
conversations with him in 1980 at his home, at 
the Broadside Press offices, and in New York. For 
more on Randall, see the University of Detroit 
Varsity News, Sept. 1969, and reference works 
such as Contemporary Authors. 


2. Dudley Randall, “Broadside Press: A Personal 
Chronicle,” Black Academy Review 1, no. 1 
(1970); rpt. in Floyd Barbour, The Black Seventies 
(Boston: Sargent, 1970), and in BRM. 


3. See Leaonead Pack Bailey’s useful Broadside 
Authors and Artists: An Illustrated Biographical 
Directory (Detroit: Broadside Press, 1974). 


. The Press encouraged and utilized the talents of 
many established and unestablished Black artists 
in designing its broadsides. Noteworthy examples 
include Shirley Woodson, whose work appears on 
Randall’s “Ballad of Birmingham,” Broadside No. 
1 (Sept. 1965), and “The Six,” Broadside Series, 
Poster No. 6 (1975); Cledie Taylor, who designed 
Gwendolyn Brooks’s “We Real Cool,” Broadside 
Series No. 6 (Dec. 1966), and illuminated Robert 
Hayden’s “Gabriel (Hanged for Leading a Slave 
Revolt),” Broadside Series No. 3 (Sept. 1966); 
and Talita Long, the designer for Etheridge 
Knight’s “For Black Poets Who Think of Suicide,” 
Broadside Series No. 36 (1970). 
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Randall,” Black World 21 (Dec. 1971): 32-33. 


David Littlejohn, Black on White (New York: 
Grossman, 1966), 95. 


John T. Shawcross, “Names as ‘Symbols’ in Black 
Poetry,” Literary Onomastic Studies 6 (1978): 152. 


The Miami riots of May and July 1980 were 
sparked by an all-white jury’s acquittal of four 
white policemen after the fatal beating of Black 
businessman Arthur McDuffie. The victim’s of- 
fense was driving through a red light. Eighteen 
lives were lost in the subsequent civil disturbances. 


R. Baxter Miller, “‘Endowing the World and 
Time’: The Life and Work of Dudley Randall,” in 
Black American Poets Between Worlds, 1940- 
1960, ed. R. Baxter Miller (Knoxville: Univ. of 
Tennessee Press, 1986), 77. 


Broadside Press was housed in the basement of 
the Alexander Crummell Memorial Church 
(Episcopal) for several years. I visited the offices 
with Randall before our interview. 


Poems mentioned here later appear in A Litany of 
Friends. 


Randall had revised the poem, updating it by 
changing a word. In More to Remember, the poet 
is “bearded, hatless and graceless” (1. 3); in A 
Litany of Friends, he is “bearded, shoeless and 
graceless.” 


Randall worked for the U.S. government census 
that was taken in 1980, On the census form, the 
FOSDIC circle (film optical sensing device for 
input to computers), which indicated a choice of 
responses, was to be completely blackened in 
pencil in order to register on the computer. 


Joseph Cinque (1811-52) was an African slave 
who, in 1839, led a violent mutiny aboard the 
Amistad, a ship bound from Havana, Cuba, for 
Puerto Principe (Port au Prince), Haiti. 


Hoyt W, Fuller died at age fifty-seven of an appar- 
ent heart attack on May 11, 1981, in Atlanta. 
Nommo: A Literary Legacy of Black Chicago 
(1967-1987), ed. Carole A. Parks, published in 
1987 in Chicago by the Organization of Black 
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American Culture (OBAC) Writer’s Workshop, 
which he cofounded, was dedicated to him. It 
contains many tributes, including those by Gwen- 
dotyn Brooks, Haki R. Madhubuti, and George E. 
Kent, Brooks’s biographer. 
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Dudley Randall and Lena Ampadu (interview date 
21 November 1997) 


SOURCE: Randall, Dudley, and Lena Ampadu. “The 
Message Is in the Melody: An Interview with Dudley 
Randall.” Callaloo 22, no. 2 (spring 1999): 438-45, 


[in the following interview, conducted on November 21, 
1997, Randall and Ampadu discuss the poet’s many 
careers and the way his experiences influenced his 
poetry.] 


This interview was conducted in the poet’s home in 
Detroit, Michigan, on November 21, 1997. 


[Ampadu]: You have had many careers—poet, publisher, 
librarian, professor. How do you describe yourself? Did 
you enjoy some kinds of work more than others? 
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[Randall]: Maybe if I’m remembered, 'd be remem- 
bered as a poet. Some of my poems are in print; some 
of them appear in anthologies, two or three of them, so 
it’s likely that people will remember me as a poet. 


That's how people would remember you, but is that re- 
ally how you would like to be remembered? Is that what 
you enjoyed most—being a poet more than being a 
librarian or a publisher, for example? 


Yes, I think my career as a librarian sort of declined; I 
lost some interest in it when I became a poet-in- 
residence at the University of Detroit. From then on, I 
was more interested in poetry than J was in a librarian- 
ship. 


Would you say that your father’s having been a minister 
influenced your facility with and love of language? If 
50, to what extent? 


Yes, I think so. There were a lot of books around the 
house, some of them in poetry, and I was free to read 
them. I developed a love of language, a love of poetry, 
by reading his books. He loved poetry: he would recite 
it; he put it in his sermons. 


He put poetry in his sermons! Do you remember some 
of the poems he used? 


No, I don’t remember; it was a long time ago. 


Perhaps it was Dunbar; his poems were quite popular 
in the black community at that time. 


I don’t think it was Dunbar; it would have been 
something more like Shakespeare. 


Your father has certainly influenced you. Would you say 
there are others who inspired you to write? 


When I was a kid, I mostly wrote alone; I didn’t tell 
anybody about it. It wasn’t until I became older that I 
met people about my own age who were interested in 
poetry. One of them was Robert Hayden, and we would 
show each other our poems, talk about poetry together. 


Is Hayden still alive? 
No. He died in 1980. 


Z’m familiar with his poems, especially “Runagate 
Runagate.” Where did you meet Hayden? 


He lived in Detroit, too. We were introduced by a friend 
of his who worked at the YMCA. I knew this fellow, 
and he said, “I know a man who is interested in poetry, 
too. I think you'd like to meet him.” So we were 
introduced and found we had a mutual interest in poetry. 
I must have been in my twenties. It was in the 1930s. 
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Because of your mutual interest in poetry, would you 
say that your poems were similar in content and style? 
If so, how? 


In the beginning I was more interested in the metrical 
structure of verse in prosody because I had a high 
school teacher who taught us to scan verse. Hayden 
was more interested in phrasing. His earlier influences 
were minor poets like Edna St. Vincent Millay, Elinor 
Wylie and Sara Teasdale. Later, he was influenced by 
student John Malcolm Brinsin and Professor W. H. Au- 
den. I would not say our poems are similar. 


Poetry and other writing—but especially poetry—makes 
use of rhythmic patterns of language. Did your living 
here in Deiroit, the home of Motown, influence the 
musicality of your writing in any way? In other words, 
did “the Motown Sound” have any effect on your writ- 
ing? How? 


No. I don’t think so. I never wanted to write songs, 
except for one period in my life. It must have been 
about the 1980s. I tried to write a musical comedy or a 
musical, but it didn’t work out. 


What happened? Didn’t you finish it? 


No, I would like to have done a lot more writing, to 
have written a lot more songs. I showed it to Ron Mil- 
ner. He said, “You need to write more about how this 
man and woman fell in love. A man and woman don't 
just see each other and fall in love all at once.” That 
was the way I had it in my musical; [changing] it would 
have been so much work, which was more than I could 
have done. 


You were here in Detroit during the heyday of singers 
like the Supremes and Smokey Robinson, and you never 
incerporated any of their songs or the flavor of them 
into your writing? You mean that sound never entered 
info your poems? 


I never really was a fan of theirs. I have nothing against 
“the Motown Sound.” In fact, I don’t know what it is. I 
don’t know much about music. 


{Laughter.] Well, that was a different generation. What 
kind of music did you like? 


I like sweet music. 
What do you mean by that? What is sweet music? 
Guy Lombardo, big band . . . You ever heard of him? 


Yes, | grew up in New Orleans, so f’m quite familiar 
with big band music. 
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Swing music, Benny Goodman, Don Redman, Duke E!- 
lington, etc. I like music where you can discern a 
melody. 


You have written “George,” a poem about a foundry 
worker, which was based in part on your experiences 
with this kind of work. Is much of your work autobio- 
graphical? Can you comment on a particular piece that 
reflects an incident or event that was significant in your 
life? 


Yes, most of them do. This was a fellow I worked with 
when I was a teenager. I started working there in the 
foundry when I was 18. He showed me how to do the 
work. In the foundry it was hot, hard, heavy. I write 
about my experiences as I’ve lived them as in “The 
Southern Road.” It took me a long time to write it. I 
didn’t write it as soon as the incident occurred, but I 
was in the Army, and I was going to the South with the 
soldiers from the induction center to some place in the 
South. We started out from Battle Creek, Michigan. 
That was where the draftees were sent and tested two 
or three days, and then they sent them out to different 
camps before they got their basic training. Well, before 
we got to Cincinnati, they told us we had to be 
transferred to a Jim Crow car when we got there, and 
all us fellows were from the North. We didn’t want to 
do that, so we said we wouldn’t go any further. But 
then the officer in charge of transportation at the station 
said, “Well, if you just go along with it at first, I'll get 
you transferred to a regular coach.” Well, I remembered 
that for a long time. I didn’t write the poem just then; it 
wasn’t until 1948 after the war. It was a ballade, which 
is a French form and has a refrain. The refrain is— 
“And I set forth upon the Southern Road.” At the end 
of every stanza there is that refrain. 


As one who was at the forefront of the Black Arts Move- 
ment during its inception, do you see its principles be- 
ing espoused in today’s writings? If you don’t see many 
of these principles in today’s writings, why do you think 
there is this void? 


Well, yes the language—the use of black expressions. 
Women are more important in the literature today, most 
of our foremost writers: Toni Morrison, Zora Neale 
Hurston, Alice Walker. 


Do you think women writers are given more prominence 
today than men writers? Are the women being given 
more publicity? 


Well, from what I read about them, they seem to be 
getting as much, if not more, publicity than the men 
writers. I get the African American Review, It seems to 
me that most of their articles are about women. Hurston 
is featured in a play right now in Detroit. 


Are you familiar with her writings? 


I reviewed Hurston’s novel when I was a young man. 
I’d write occasional book reviews and send them in to 
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the local black paper. Some people have said that she 
was not favorably reviewed by black men, but I was 
one of the first to review her book, Their Eyes Were 
Watching God, as soon as it came out. 


Do you remember what you said in the review? 


I said it was a story about full-blooded, full-bodied 
Negroes, but I can’t remember [the rest] exactly. It was 
about 1938. 


Could you say more about the differences between how 
black women writers and black men writers are 
regarded? Also, since you have mentioned Walker and 
Morrison as important writers, would you give an 
opinion of their writings? 


Morrison wrote The Bluest Eye about someone who 
wanted blue eyes. A black male writer wouldn’t care 
about whether a character had blue eyes or not. Walker 
is hard on her male characters, with their incest, abuse, 
etc. Are men really that bad? I must say that Walker has 
always been nice to me. 


In an essay that you wrote, “The Black Aesthetic in the 
Thirties, Forties, and Fifties,” you state that “every 
poet is molded by his age, by the great events that took 
place during his impressionable years” (212). Do you 
still believe this? What are the events that have shaped 
your writing? Which events have molded some contem- 


porary poets? 


I believe that the age shapes the writer. World War IL, I 
think, was the big event that shaped me. There was 
Nazism and the belief that the Germanic race was the 
superior race and other races were inferior. Also, the 
fight against Nazism was what influenced me. Probably 
the liberation movement of the 1950s, 1960s, and 1970s 
has influenced black writers today. 


AS a participant in the Black Arts Movement, you 
seemed to be part of a larger community of writers, 
which included people like Addison Gayle, Stephen 
Henderson, Hoyt Fuller, Etheridge Knight, ete. Was 
there a real sense of community or was that a percep- 
fion created? 


Yes, there was a sense of community among us black 
writers, especially those in the Black Arts Movement. 
Hoyt Fuller was very important, although he did not 
write much himself. He was the editor of Black World, 
which was very influential because it encouraged black 
writers to write, and it made you feel that you were re- 
ally an author because you had a place that would men- 
tion your work, where your work would appear in print, 
and where you could be paid, which was very important 
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because some literary magazines don’t pay. We were 
paid, though it wasn’t much—$10 or $15 for a poem. 
That made you feel that your work is valued. 


Nowadays, many writers and academicians have to pay 
to read their work at national conferences or to have it 
published. 


Something like that happened to me when I was invited 
to a convention of the Association for the Study of 
Negro History. I went to the room where I was sup- 
posed to give my talk, to read my poems. They said, 
“Well, you can’t get in here.” You see when they wrote 
me the letter, inviting me to come, I didn’t want to ap- 
pear greedy by asking how much. But usually they pay 
your fare and an honorarium. The person at the registra- 
tion desk said, “No you can’t get in here; you have to 
pay.” So I asked for the person who had invited me. He 
came and let me in the room, and I sat down and 
listened to Elma Stuckey read her poems, and then I 
read mine. She was very good—an old woman who 
wrote poems, rhyme, ballad stanzas; it was about how 
the slaves would gather at the big gate. She was the 
mother of the sociologist Stuckey [Sterling]. So you did 
get respect from being paid—you gained self-respect. 
And then later on, as if to repay me, this man invited 
me up to Comell to give a reading. I think he was the 
head of the Black Studies Department at Cornell. 


In an earlier interview, you mentioned discovering other 
writers living in Detroit, such as Naomi Long Madgett, 
Ed Simpkins, Margaret Danner, etc. (Rowell 34). Are 
they still here? Are you acquainted with some of the 
younger writers? And if so, is there a sense of com- 
munity among you (both older and younger writers}? 


Margaret Danner has died; she died in 1980. Madgett 
still lives here; I see her occasionally. Ed is retired as a 
college professor; I don’t think he writes anymore. He 
never published a book of poetry, although he did write 
a poem occasionally. Those were some of the first writ- 
ers I met in Detroit, and I felt lonely as a writer because 
I didn’t know any other writers. And I was surprised 
and pleased to meet these other writers who lived in 
Detroit. I've seen some of them, but not very recently. 
About two or three years ago, I went to Chicago State 
University to the Annual Black Writers’ Conference, 
and I met some that I knew, like Alice Walker, Gwen- 
dolyn Brooks, Sonia Sanchez, and Haki Madhubuti. We 
were glad to see each other. I don’t get out much to 
poetry readings and so forth, so I don’t have the chance 
to get to know the younger writers. 


Haki Madhubuti’s (Don L. Lee’s) writings were initially 
published by your Broadside Press. How did your press 
assist Lee in setting up his Third World Press? Were 
you in cooperation or in competition as publishers? 
What happened to Broadside Press? 
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Well, he had published his first book himself, and he 
sold it in barbershops on the street. But then when he 
met me, he asked me if I would publish his next book, 
and also take over his first book, which I did. No, I 
didn’t assist him in setting up Third World Press. After 
I had published a couple of his books, I guess he got 
the idea himself to publish in Third World Press. He 
went off on his own. [ didn’t consider myself compet- 
ing with him because there were so many poets who 
wanted to be published, and you couldn’t publish them 
all. So if you couldn’t publish one, then you could say 
why don’t you try Third World Press? Broadside Press 
is still in existence. I sold it to a couple living here in 
Detroit—Hilda and Don Vest. It’s stili publishing books, 
not so many, but they’re still existing. 


One of the qualities present in your writing is its ability 
to communicate simply and directly. Explain your 
rationale for using language in this way. Did critics at- 
tack you for not writing in a more verbose way? 


Weil, I try to be as clear as I can because I want people 
to understand what I’m saying. I hope I don’t make 
them too simple; then it becomes simplistic. No, critics 
never talked negatively about that aspect of my work. 


Your poetry has evolved over the years: it has gone 
from having a very nationalistic outlook to dealing with 
subjects representing a more versatile outlook as in 
your More to Remember (/97/). Do you agree with 
this assessment? How would you describe your evolu- 
tion as a poet? 


I think I’ve gone from being simple to being more 
complex, but I try not to be too complex. 


One of your most frequently anthologized poems is 
“Booker T. and W. E. B.” When you did—or perhaps 
do—readings and presentations, was this one of your 
most requested works? Do you think that you have 
objectively presented Booker T. and W. E. B.? if you did 
a rewrite today, would there be aspects of each leader 
that you would change? I’m thinking especially of 
Booker T. Washington, whom some say was a shrewd 
businessperson and politician, helping African Ameri- 
cans in publicly unacknowledged ways, “wearing the 
mask” while outwardly trying to placate whites. 


It was fairly popular, but you know now, of the poems 
most requested for anthologies, it’s not so often 
requested. The poems that are requested more are “Bal- 
lad of Birmingham” and “Blackberries Sweet.” These 
are requested more. No, I didn’t think I would change 
them because I was trying to represent the contrast 
between the two men, and although I have read that 
secretly Booker T. would try to help blacks, I think the 
main contrast is with what he put forth to the public. 
That’s what I tried to show. I wouldn’t change it today 
because, if I change it, it would be less of a debate. 
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In an interview published in 1976, you mentioned not 
having the time to write longer works and expressed a 
desire to return to writing fiction, a novel or even an 
autobiography (Rowell 39). Have you begun working 
on any longer forms, now that you're retired? If so, 
briefly describe your projects. 


No, I never did. I must have been very busy, and now 
that I have the time I don’t have the desire. I have been 
asked by the Gale Research Company to contribute an 
autobiography to their series—40,000 words. They have 
asked me a couple of times, but I never did answer it. 
They pay about $1000, but my typewriter is broken. I'd 
have to buy a word processor. They cost $2000, so I'd 
lose about a $1000 on the deal. A typewriter is the only 
thing I know. 


Did you use a manual typewriter? 


My last one was a manual typewriter—German made. 
It was supposed to be pretty good, but it broke. 


Is your lack of desire to write related to the loss of your 
typewriter? Did you have a special affinity for that 
typewriter? 


I don’t think it was like that. I just felt that if 1 were 
going to write, I might as well be up-to-date. I have no 
projects. 


Rappers and hip hop artists are said to be to the 1980s 
and 1990s what the Broadside poets and other militant 
writers and poets were to the 1960s and 1970s? Is this 
a valid comparison? How do you view the rappers and 
hip hoppers? 


Well, maybe they will put me down for saying this. I 
really don’t like them. In the first place, you really 
can’t hear them because they make so much noise that I 
can’t hear it—can’t make out the words. Their rhythm 
is very crude—it’s just dump, dump, dump, dump-—the 
beat is too monotonous. And they have no respect for 
women. I don’t think it’s poetry. I don’t know what you 
can call it. [ don’t call it poetry, and I don’t care for it. 


Some people said the same kinds of things about the 
poets of the 1960s generation. 


Yes, they might have, especially about the Last Poets. I 
liked the Last Poets because they were able to attract an 
audience. My seventeen-year old nephew who was liv- 
ing with me wasn’t interested in poetry, but I bought a 
record of the Last Poets, and I couldn’t play the record 
myself because he would be listening to it with his 
friends. So they were able to make an impression on 
him and on other young people too. 


With which of the original Broadside poets are you still 
in touch? 


Well, Etheridge Knight has died. I already mentioned 
that I saw Sonia Sanchez last at Chicago State. I haven’t 
seen Nikki Giovanni in a long time. In 1982, she flew 
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in when she gave a reading in Detroit and signed books 
at a bookstore. Then we had lunch together. Haki 
Madhubuti—I saw him at the Chicago State Confer- 
ence. He’s a professor now. 


What books are you reading now? 


I’m still interested in my craft, so I’m reading X. J. 
Kennedy’s An Introduction to Poetry. 
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[in the following essay, Kniffel discusses Randall's life 
and career, noting his influence on the writing careers 
of a number of African-American poets.] 


When we worked together at the University of Detroit, 
Dudley Randall was the complete professional librar- 
ian,” remembers former coworker Joan Gartland, now 
in the Art and Literature Department of the Detroit 
Public Library. “He was also poet-in-residence at the 
time, but he would be on the reference desk like 
everybody else, and then he would take his lunch hour 
and get in his car and rush off to Broadside Press, do 
what he had to do, and rush back. The energy he had, 
and the concentration—and he was so wonderfully mod- 
est about ail of it.” 


Randall, now 85 and 22 years retired from library work, 
still lives in the Detroit home on Old Mill Place that 
served as headquarters for a small press that became a 
major player in the Civil Rights Movement by giving 
more than 300 African-American writers and artists an 
outlet for their work and a platform for their calls for 
equality and black identity. 


Last October, Randall became one of 39 initial inductees 
into the National Literary Hall of Fame for Writers of 
African Descent. Tucked into a quiet corner in Chicago 
State University’s Douglas Library, the Hall of Fame is 
the brainchild of Path Press publisher Bennett Johnson 
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and CSU English Department professors B. J. Bolden 
and Haki Madhubuti, whose 1969 book of poems Don’t 
Cry, Scream (under the name Don L. Lee) sold more 
than 200,000 copies for Broadside Press. 


Tue Press AND THE PRIDE 


“Dudley Randall really made his name for most of us 
in the °60s when he was the publisher who opened up 
publishing to black writers,” Bolden said. “He is best 
known for editing the milestone anthology The Black 
Poets [Bantam, 1971] but he also published broadsides 
and small books that the poets sold on street corners to 
get recognition and keep publishing. He paved a liter- 
ary path for black writers in the ’60s and '70s. It was 
the literary confrontation of the time.” 


In his book of poems Cities Burning, Randall wrote, 
“A critic advises / not to write on controversial subjects 
/ like freedom or murder, / but to treat universal themes 
/ and timeless symbols / like the white unicorn. / A 
white unicorn?” Beneath Randall’s modesty, there was 
anger over the racial injustice and exciusion he'd seen 
in his lifetime, and he felt compelled to nurture the 
younger generation of writers who were ready to 
express, not sublimate, their rage. Broadside poets 
exploded with “black pride” at a time when American 
publishing giants were oblivious to the subject. He once 
said he started the press “so black poets could speak to 
and for their people.” 


Between 1965 and 1976, Randall also published poetry 
by Margaret Walker Alexander, Toni Cade Bambara, 
Amiri Baraka, Lerone Bennett Jr., Gwendolyn Brooks, 
Sterling Brown, Lucille Clifton, Margaret Danner, Mari 
Evans, Hoyt Fuller, Zack Gilbert, Nikki Giovanni, 
Robert Hayden, Langston Hughes, Etheridge Knight, 
Audre Lorde, Toni Morrison, Jean Toomer, and John A. 
Williams, all of whom were also inducted into the Hall 
of Fame at the founding ceremony last October 16 dur- 
ing the eighth annual Gwendolyn Brooks Writers 
Conference. Ten of the 14 living inductees attended the 
event: Brooks, Bennett, Baraka, Clifton, Evans, Gio- 
vanni, Madhubuti, Williams, playwright August Wilson, 
and Thulani Davis, best known for her recent work as 
librettist for the opera Amistad. 


Randall, who received his library degree from the 
University of Michigan in 1951, told American Librar- 
ies that he was too ill to join them or to submit to a 
lengthy interview but said he wanted it to be known 
that “it’s a great honor for me to be included.” 


“Some of my poems came out of my library experi- 
ence,” Randall once said of his work at the Eloise 
Hospital Library and the Wayne County system in 
Detroit in the late "50s. He had also worked as a refer- 
ence librarian, cataloger, and instructor in the library 
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science program at Lincoln University in Jefferson City, 
Missouri, and as a technical and public services librar- 
ian at Morgan State College (now University) in 
Baltimore. 


Few other awards and honors cite many black writers, 
Bolden told AZ [American Libraries] “so we asked 
ourselves, ‘What are we doing about it?’ If we think 
they are great, we should create a hall of fame.” Its 
founders claim the hall is the only such honor for ac- 
complished writers of African heritage. 


“Eventually, we want to double the size of the Gwen- 
dolyn Brooks Center, which is where the Hall of Fame 
is currently located,” Bolden said. Blueprints have been 
drawn up, and the founders would like to raise $75,000 
to $100,000 to support programs that are being planned 
for the hall and the literary center. “Our focus in the 
English Department is on literacy, and so the library is 
an appropriate place for its location,” she added. 


An expanded, permanent exhibit should be in place by 
late spring, Bolden said. Then the founders plan to 
reopen it along with a reading room, containing 
biographies of the authors along with two copies of 
each of their works, one for permanent display and one 
for students to examine. 


“Eventually what we hope ts that we can create the 
Gwendolyn Brooks Cultural Center for the Humanities, 
as a separate structure,” Bolden said; but that is a long 
way off “and will require major fundraising.” 


Asked about notable exclusions from the Hall of Fame 
inaugural class, such as poet Maya Angelou and Pu- 
litzer Prize-winning novelist Alice Walker, Bolden 
explained, “Yes, we agree they deserve to be inducted, 
and they will be in the second annual induction.” For 
the first round, we inducted 24 writers posthumously, 
15 living. We were trying to capture writers like 
Margaret Walker, who did die three weeks later.” But 
she adds, the late “Lorraine Hansberry is also an omis- 
sion.” 


“The other question was money,” Bolden said. For each 
writer, the founders commissioned hand-designed med- 
als and mounted a large photographic portrait. 


As for the inclusion of fellow founder Haki Madhubuti, 
“We didn’t ask him, we didn’t tell him, he wasn’t listed 
in any of the promotions,” Bolden said, knowing that 
he would say it looked self-serving. “We surprised him. 
He found out that night when we called his name.” 


Tue GoLpEN AGE 


In a 1984 interview, Dudley Randall commented on the 
early days of Broadside Press and the writers whom he 
coached: “We went to readings together and went to 
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writers conferences together. We were like a band of 
brothers,” he said. “We'd hug and kiss each other when 
we met. I still think we have those friendly relations, 
but it’s not quite the same. It’s like the golden age, you 
know, you can’t ever go back to the golden age.” 


Madhubuti recalled that Randall “did more than just 
talk. He had found the power of words” and was “one 
of the most significant poets, publishers, or activists” of 
the Black Arts Movement. 


Among other honors, Randall was proclaimed poet 
laureate of Detroit in 198] by then-Mayor Coleman 
Young. He is the subject of a new book by Julius E. 
Thompson, Dudley Randall, Broadside Press, and the 
Black Arts Movement in Detroit 1960-1995 (McFarland, 
352 p.) and a film/lecture program, The Black Unicorn, 
by Wayne State University professor Melba Joyce Boyd. 
WSU, his undergraduate alma mater, awarded Randall 
an honorary Doctor of Letters degree in 1986, and 
Chrysler Corporation established a $20,000 endowment 
for an annual $1,000 scholarship at WSU in his name 
in 1997. 


Gwendolyn Brooks has said of him, “Many times I’ve 
called Dudley Randall a giant because he really 
sacrificed himself to young poets and the new black 
poetry, which he was responsible for stimulating in the 
*60s. 1 feel he will go down in history as one of the 
major progressive black influences of our time.” 


Julius E. Thompson (essay date 1999) 


SOURCE: Thompson, Julius E. “Dudley Randall, Black 
Life and Culture in Detroit, 1900-1959.” In Dudley 
Randall, Broadside Press, and the Black Arts Movement 
in Detroit, 1960-1995, pp. 5-19. Jefferson, N.C.: Mc- 
Farland, 1999. 


{in the following excerpt, Thompson examines Ran- 
dail’s writing career and his contributions to the 
African-American cultural scene in Detroit.] 


The life of Dudley Felker Randail began on January 14, 
1914. Born in Washington, D.C., Dudley was the third 
of five children of Ada Viola Bradley Randal! and 
Arthur George Clyde Randall. His siblings were James 
(born in (910), Arthur (1912), Esther (1916), and Philip 
(1920).' 


Dudley’s father was born in 1878 in Macon, Georgia, 
and educated at Talladega College, Alabama. He was a 
teacher, school principal and Congregational minister. 
His mother was born in 1883 in Boston, Massachusetts. 
She attended an African-American Normal School in 
Buffalo, New York, and was a kindergarten teacher and 
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housewife.* The Randalls resided in a city where 
African-Americans faced discrimination and segrega- 
tion in housing, education, employment, police protec- 
tion, and the use of such public facilities as hotels, 
restaurants, and amusement centers. Yet, between 1910 
and 1920, 95,000 to 110,000 blacks lived in Washington, 
a city with a total population of 437,571 in 1920.° 


Dudley’s first four years were spent in this thriving 
metropolis, where his mother often took the children to 
concerts. It was there that he recalls a visit to Towson, 
Maryland, a suburb of Washington, D.C., where he was 
inspired to compose words to the song “Maryland, My 
Maryland.’ Dudley said, “This is the earliest instance I 
can remember of my composing a poem.” 


Arthur Randall moved the family to East St. Louis, II- 
linois, in either 1919 or 1920, to secure employment 
with the YMCA.‘ The Randalls were thus among the 
hundreds of thousands of African-Americans who 
migrated from one region to another during and after 
World War I. In fact, between 1916 and 1930, over one 
million blacks migrated from the South in order to 
escape the great violence, poverty, segregation, and 
economic deprivation of the region.’ However, the Ran- 
dall family’s migration from Washington, D.C. to East 
St. Louis was like that of many other migrants, in that 
they moved not from the South, but from one urban 
cenier to another. Scholar Carole Marks notes that “a 
majority of the migrants of the Great Migration were 
urban, non-agricultural laborers, not the rural peasant 
usually assumed.” In July 1917, before the Randalls’ 
arrival, East St. Louis experienced a bitter race riot. 
The casualties included eighty African-Americans 
beaten and thirty-nine killed, along with nine whites. 
Scholar Allan H. Spear assesses the event as “the deadli- 
est urban race riot of the twentieth century. Historians 
attribute the riot to exaggerated fears of black competi- 
tion [for] jobs, and to the political corruption and 
mismanagement that had bred disrespect for law.’” 


After a year in East St. Louis, where Dudley began his 
early schooling, the Randall family moved again in 
1921 to Detroit, Michigan.” Arthur Randaii’s main goal 
with this new move was to secure greater economic op- 
portunity in the Motor City, with hopes of a full-time 
job in the personnel department of Ford Motor Com- 
pany. However, when Arthur Randall eventually secured 
a position with Ford, sometime during his mid-forties, 
it was as a common laborer. He was one of the ap- 
proximately 5,000 to 6,000 black males who worked 
for Ford between 1923 and 1925, and made a salary of 
$3.50 to $10 daily." 


During the Randall’s move in the twenties, Detroit was 
a major American industrial center and held a leading 
position in producing automobiles. Prior to World War 
I, the black population in the city of Detroit and in the 
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state of Michigan had been small. In 1910, there were 
only 17,115 blacks in Michigan (0.6 percent of the 
state’s total population), but this number increased to 
169,453 in 1930 (3.5 percent of the state’s residents).” 
While in Detroit there were 5,741 biacks in 1910, and 
40,838 in 1920, an increase of 611.3 percent in ten 
years." Thus, many blacks were drawn to the area 
because of the growth of jobs in the auto industry. 


Dudley attended five elementary schools in Detroit dur- 
ing the twenties: Columbian and Deerfield (1921), 
Jackson (1922), Barstow (1923), and Capron (1926)." 
Conditions were difficult after the war for many blacks, 
and one scholar observes that in Detroit “almost all 
were engaged in unskilled Jabor and earned two to five 
dollars less a week than whites doing the same work.”* 
Perhaps economic hardships and locating reasonable 
housing forced the Randall family to move often during 
this period. Both issues were common problems for 
urban blacks. 


In 1926, Dudley entered Eastern High School in Detroit. 
His apprenticeship as a poet began in 1927, when he 
reached the age of thirteen. In that same year one of his 
early sonnets was selected as a first prize winner for 
publication on the “Young Poets’ Page” of the Detroit 
Free Press. He also received a cash award of $1." 
Scholar D. H. Melhem notes that Dudley’s early talents 
and consciousness were shaped by the influences of, 
“Music, religion, politics and poetry,” on the develop- 
ment of his personality. Dudley took writing seriously 
and studied prosody.” 


During the decade known as the Harlem Renaissance in 
African-American letters, Dudiey was especially 
influenced by two of the giant poets of that era: Coun- 
tee Cullen, for “the skill’ of his ability in writing “the 
sonnet and his use of language”—first recognized by 
Dudley at age thirteen, when his father gave the children 
a copy of Cullen’s Copper Sun (1927); and Jean 
Toomer, because of the power and imagery of his work, 
as represented in his most famous book, Cane (1923), 
which Dudley first read at age sixteen. He later believed 
that Toomer was “our best poet” produced from the 
period. He was also influenced by the work of Paul 
Laurence Dunbar."* Dudley’s political consciousness 
was also influenced by his father, who encouraged his 
son’s intellectual curiosity and political awareness by 
taking an early interest in bringing his children to hear 
outstanding black intellectuals, such as W. E. B. Du 
Bois, James Weldon Johnson, and Walter White, among 
others, when they lectured in Detroit churches and other 
institutions.” Yet, Dudley was also inspired during these 
early years by the activities of local blacks in Detroit. 
“A roomer in my home was the janitor at Marcus 
Garvey’s UNIA [Universal Negro Improvement As- 
sociation] Hall down Russell Street, and he had me 
help him clean the hall after the meetings, and I heard 
the men talk and saw the parades.”* 
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Arthur Randall was also active in local Detroit politics, 
which had an impact on Dudley’s social, political, and 
poetic sensibilities. In an interview with critic Charles 
H. Rowell, he notes: 


It's hard io say unequivocally my background made me 
political. Of course, I unlike the child who was brought 
up in a home where there is no politics, was aware of 
politics. Buc my mother used to fuss at my father about 
being out in the streets all the time—about his going 
out to meetings instead of staying at home taking care 
of family business. So that may have tumed me off a 
little toward being a public person as opposed to a 
private or family person. A child is influenced by his 
mother as well as his father. When the child is small, 
he has more contact with his mother than his father. I 
think that as I grew older, as I said in the interview, I 
looked back on those circumstances and remembered 
that I, as a boy, preferred playing basebalt to hearing 
Du Bois or Johnson. But as I grew older I appreciated 
the opportunity I had to hear these people. You are 
right: I was made conscious of politics and social 
change. I suppose it shows in my poetry.” 


The young poet was cognizant, however, of the 
ambivalent attitude of many in the community toward 
the creative process of poets and writers. “I was thirteen 
when I started writing seriously and studying other 
poets. In my neighborhood, prizefighters, not poets, 
were respected. I wrote my poetry secretly and hid it 
under a loose plank in the attic.”” During the late twen- 
ties Dudley was a very active member in Eastern High 
School’s ROTC program.” Perhaps, with such physical 
activity, he was able to find solace (and protection) 
from community eyes. Dudley may also have been 
influenced in his military outlook by the experiences of 
his father and one of his uncles. 


My father was a theological student at Talledega [sic]. 
He led a student strike before the Spanish-American 
War and was kicked out of college. He took his class 
and his brother who was also 2 student there and they 
enlisted in the army for the Spanish-American War in 
1898. After coming back and getting a job and doing 
well on his job, he was invited to go back to Talledega 
and he went back and got his degree.” 


Dudley’s life during the twenties was also impacted by 
the tremendous range of political, social, and economic 
developments which were taking place in Detroit and 
elsewhere. In general, life in Detroit was tough for most 
blacks. These conditions during 1925 are representative 
of the black situation in cities throughout the United 
States during this period. The Sweet case was the most 
famous court case of the year for the black community 
in Detroit. The case grew out of the efforts of Dr. Os- 
sian W. Sweet, a local African-American dentist, to buy 
a home on Garland Avenue in Detroit in May 1925. 
After his family moved into the home on September 8, 
1925, a local white mob surrounded the house for two 
days. However, on September 9, one white man was 
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killed and another wounded. The police department ar- 
rested ali ten occupants of the house on murder charges. 
The NAACP secured the services of Clarence Darrow 
to defend the Sweets and their supporters in court. Dar- 
row won the case.* Dudley Randall was eleven years 
old during this time of the black community’s continued 
struggle for justice and fair housing. 


Young Dudley’s outlook was also influenced by the 
discrimination and racism as exhibited by the Detroit 
Police Department and the Ku Klux Klan. During 1925, 
fourteen local blacks were killed by the Detroit Police 
Department. The department, as a matter of course, had 
fourteen black policemen out of its 3,000 officers.* The 
migration of large numbers of southern whites to 
northern states such as Michigan during World War I, 
mixed with northern whites’ fears of black migrants, 
also helped to foster a revival and growth of the Ku 
Klux Klan in the state, and throughout the nation. One 
author suggests that Michigan may have had as many 
as 875,130 Ku Kiux Kian members in 1925—the high- 
est estimated membership for any state.” Other scholars 
believe that this figure is too high, and suggest a more 
conservative figure of 80,000 by mid-decade.* Whatever 
figures are accurate, they indicate another level of 
violence, opposition and oppression with which black 
citizens in Detroit (where half of the state’s 32,000 of- 
ficial Ku Klux Klan members lived) and the state of 
Michigan, had to contend during the twenties. Although 
Michigan was not known in the United States as a major 
lynching state, four whites and four blacks were of- 
ficially listed as lynch victims there between 1882 and 
1930.” Such gloomy statistics were active news stories 
during the roaring twenties. 


Nevertheless, the black community had a number of 
meaningful institutions to help address the political, 
cultural, social, and economic conditions of the period. 
These included the black church, press, social clubs, 
businesses, and voluntary and community organiza- 
tions. Historian Richard W. Thomas identifies the ten 
largest black churches in Detroit as having a total 
membership of 19,200 in 1926. The two largest and 
oldest in the city were the Second Baptist Church 
(established in 1836, with 4,000 members), and Bethel 
AME (founded in 1841, with 3,500 members).” The 
weekly black press of Detroit reached out from Paradise 
Valley, a part of Detroit’s oldest black district, and 
other sections of the city, to carry black opinions on the 
news of the day to black Detroiters. The best known 
black organs in the city during the twenties were the 
Detroit Owl (1926-30), and the Detroit Independent 
(1921-32)." There were eight other organs also active in 
the city during this period, including the Detroit Tribune 
(established in 1922}, and the Northwest News (1922- 
38).* Many blacks, including young Dudley, also read 
the two major historically white daily newspapers of 
the city, the Detroit News and the Detroit Free Press. 
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Dudley’s world view during the twenties was also 
influenced by the many activities of black organizations 
in Detroit. The major black community organizations of 
the city were the NAACP’s Detroit branch, established 
in the city in 1911, and active in pressing for black 
legal rights and fighting cases of racial discrimination 
against blacks; the Detroit Urban League, first organized 
in the city during 1916, and very active under the 
leadership of its executive secretary John C. Dancy in 
promoting better economic and social improvements for 
blacks in Michigan; and more radical groups, such as 
the Detroit branch of the National Negro Congress and 
the UNIA (which had 5,000 active members in Detroit 
alone).” Additionally, black Detroiters had hundreds of 
smaller organizations to meet their needs and interests. 
These included social clubs, Greek letter fraternities 
and sororities, women’s clubs, and voluntary organiza- 
tions, such as the YMCA and YWCA, and cultural 
outreach groups like the Detroit branch of Carter G. 
Woodson’s Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History, organized in Detroit in 1926.% 


Black Detroit was a vibrant part of a city on the move 
in the twenties. There were major problems and chai- 
lenges for its black citizens to overcome, but the future 
looked bright to many young people, like Dudley Ran- 
dall, who graduated from Miller Junior High School in 
1927 and from Eastern High School in 1930 at age 
sixteen, But it would take the poet many years of hard 
work before he could achieve his desire to become a 
professionally trained librarian.* 


Two years out of high school, Dudley Randall finally 
landed a full-time job in 1932 at the Ford Motor 
Company foundry in Dearborn, Michigan.* These were 
extremely difficult years for Americans, but especially 
so for blacks, who were generally “the last hired and 
first fired” at many jobs, The additional burdens created 
by the Great Depression, which extended throughout 
the thirties, did not make matters any easier. Yet, the 
Great Migration continued from the south to the north, 
and the black population of Detroit increased to 120,066 
in 1930, 7.7 percent of the city’s total. Detroit now held 
the seventh largest concentration of blacks among 
American cities.” 


Dudley was very lucky to have a job, for between 1929 
and 1931, 225,000 workers lost their positions in the 
Detroit area auto plants. Blacks were in the worst posi- 
tion. Their unemployment rates reached 80 percent in 
Detroit during the decade.* However, their daily lives 
were made even more miserable by discriminatory 
practices in meeting their needs, even among relief 
agencies.” One scholar notes the severe nature of the 
period: “. . . one Detroit hotel dismissed their Negro 
employees and hited whites to take their place.”* 


Yet, Dudley’s success at gaining a position with Ford 
highlights the paradoxical history of this period in the 
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black experience. On the one hand, scholar Joyce Shaw 
Peterson reveals the almost hopeful aspect of the situa- 
tion: 


The auto industry’s domination of the economic life of 
Detroit created a situation which meant that the black 
population of the city was more highly industrialized 
than in any other large Northern city. By 1920 over 
79% of Detroit’s male, black workers were employed 
in manufacturing and mechanical jobs. In Detroit . . 
by 1930 14% of all auto workers were biack.# 


However, these same workers faced a work environ- 
ment where they were 


concentrated in the most unskilled and unpleasant jobs 
in the auto industry. They were hired into those jobs 
that had the lowest pay scales, required the greatest 
physical exertion, had the highest accident rates, and 
the largest number of health hazards. A great many 
black auto workers were employed in foundry depart- 
ments. Others were hired in paint departments as spray- 
ers and sanders or in maintenance departments as jani- 
tors, Auto workers considered the foundry to be the 
most undesirable place in the whole factory in which to 
work because of its noise, heat and filth. Many plant 
managers expressed a belief in the superior ability of 
black workers to withstand extreme heat and to display 
superior stamina on particularly exhausting and difficult 
jobs. Black workers understood, however, that their 
main qualification for foundry work was the color of 
their skin, and finding themseives in the foundry was 
often their first disiilusioning experience with Northern 
equality. 


Dudley worked at the Ford River Rouge plant for five 
years. Ford was the largest employer of blacks in the 
auto industry, but by 1937 had concentrated 99 percent 
of them at the River Rouge plant.” In all, 40 percent of 
the auto industry’s black employees worked at Ford’s 
Dearborn operations, where over 50 percent of them 
were assigned to the most difficult plant jobs.* Most 
workers in the auto industry also received lower wages 
during the depression. Scholars have estimated that in 
1929 the average yeatly wages in the auto industry was 
$1,638, but in 1931 this fell to $1,228, and in 1933 to 
$1,035. Others suggest that these figures are too high, 
and that a more realistic average is $900 in 1934, One 
study notes, “Where hourly wages at the Ford River 
Rouge plant had averaged 92¢ in 1929, in 1933 the 
norm was 59¢ per hour.”“* Nonetheless, people in 
Michigan were proud of the fact that as late as 1939-40, 
the state manufactured 60 percent of all the cars 
produced in the world.” 


While employed with Ford, Dudley married Ruby 
Hands on May 27, 1935. Ruby was born in 1917 at 
Vaidosta, Georgia. She grew up in Detroit, was gradu- 
ated from Miller High School, and became an x-ray 
technician and social worker aide in the city. Her career 
interests have included music, and she has been active 
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in church choirs. They were soon the parents of a 
daughter, Phyllis Ada Randall. However, her marriage 
to Dudley ended in divorce.” On the economic front, 
Dudley was laid off from Ford in 1937.* The next year, 
in 1938-39, he secured new employment at the U.S. 
Post Office in Detroit as a carrier, and later as a clerk.” 
After the auto industry and the Detroit Department of 
Public Works, the U.S. Post Office was the third largest 
employer of blacks in the Detroit area. As early as 1926, 
454 black men and 31 black women worked for the lo- 
cal post office.“ Such positions were highly valued for 
the economic stability and job security which they 
brought during an era of financial crisis. 


Meanwhile, iife in the urban center continued at a brisk 
pace for Dudley and other blacks. Two developments 
which took place in the community are suggestive of 
the impact of the experiences of black Detroiters on the 
national culture during this period. First, Detroit blacks 
witnessed the 1930 establishment of the Lost-Found 
Nation of Islam in the Wilderness of North America 
(also known as the Nation of Islam and the Black 
Musiims), under the teaching of W. D. Fard, both led in 
1934 by Elijah Muhammad (Elijah Poole).” This new 
organization called for the complete separation of blacks 
from “the white slavemasters” of America, and for the 
development of black controlled institutions, outlook, 
and identity. Scholars suggest that the group had a 
membership of 10,000 before World War II. However, 
its growth and influence would be far reaching in the 
fifties and sixties.” Second, the boxing career of Joe 
Louis, known affectionately as the “Brown Bomber,” 
had a wide following in the black community. Louis, 
who grew up in Detroit, became internationally famous 
in 1937, when he won his first heavyweight champion- 
ship, which he successfully defended until 1949.° He 
became a cultural icon in the black world both at home 
and abroad. These domestic events, and world condi- 
tions, such as the role of black Americans in the Span- 
ish Civil] War, and the crisis facing Ethiopia with Italy’s 
invasion in 1935, were shaping ideas in the minds of 
many African-Americans during the thirties.” 


At home in Detroit, Dudley Randall continued his ef- 
forts to develop as a poet by reading extensively and 
writing. However, it was an effort that he was in no 
hurry to reveal to the world. His studies continued to be 
influenced by the works of Countee Cullen and Jean 
Toomer; Dudley remembers that he 


also read (Countee] Cullen's anthology Caroling Dusk 
[1927] and [Robert T.} Kerling’s anthology [1935]. Of 
course I read other poets too, the ones we studied in 
schoo! assignments. 1 heard Countee Cullen read at old 
Detroit City College, and heard Langston Hughes read. 
Bob Hayden was bold enough to invite him to lunch 
and to show him his poetry, but I was too much in awe 
of the great man even to shake his hand. 
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Robert Hayden, who was born in Detroit in 1913, 
became a friend of Dudley’s in the thirties. He is 
perhaps the best known African-American poet who 
was born or lived in Detroit during the twentieth 
century. During this period, Dudley remembers that he 
and Hayden, “used to write poems and show them to 
each other and talk about poetry, That was the only 
communication 1 had [with other poets].’* Dudley first 
met Hayden when a mutual friend introduced them at 
the Detroit YMCA, because they “both were interested 
in poetry and should [therefore] get together.” Randall 
feels that “Hayden was made aware of more advanced 
poets by people he met in Ann Arbor {at the University 
of Michigan]—Kiman Friar, John Malcolm Brinnin, 
and his teacher W. H. Auden. He suggested we do a 
book together, but we never got around to it.” Randall 
and Hayden occasionally communicated with each other 
by letter across the years.” 


Dudley was basically a “shy and self-centered” person 
during his developing early years. However, by 1939 he 
was twenty-five years of age, and still unpublished as 
an active poet. His work remained largely hidden in his 
notebooks. Nevertheless, his poetic voice would grow 
stronger in the forties, when he would compose a 
number of new poems, which would slowly begin to 
reach the public-at-large through their publication in 
small magazines. In the thirties, Dudley was comfort- 
able being in a position where he “was learning to 
write.” Fame could come later. 


In the early forties, Dudley continued his work as an 
employee of the U.S. Post Office, still considered to be 
an excellent position for a black American. On Decem- 
ber 20, 1942, he married his second wife, Mildred 
Pinckney, a clerk-typist. Mildred was born in Silver 
Springs, Colorado, in 1919, and was a high school 
graduate. This marriage also ended in divorce. Dudley’s 
daughter Phyllis Ada was educated in Detroit, and later 
received a B.A. degree from Dillard University in New 
Orleans, Louisiana; and two M.A.’s, one in education, 
and a second in nursing from the University of 
Michigan at Ann Arbor, and had a successful career as 
a registered nurse and teacher in Detroit.” 


The forties were a decade filled with changes, yet a 
host of older problems still confronted blacks in Detroit. 
Although many of these issues were economic in origin, 
they also covered social and political concerns of the 
African-American community. But none of these 
problems were able to prevent the continued migration 
of blacks to the city from the South. During the decade, 
the black population of Detroit rose from 149,119 in 
1940 (9.2 percent) to 300,506 in 1950, or 16.2 percent 
of the city’s total. The Randall family and other blacks 
in Detroit lived in a very modern city where they gener- 
ally had more rights than did their cousins in the South, 
but where discrimination and the customs of segrega- 
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tion still prevented many of them from enjoying the full 
range of benefits of American citizenship. At the center 
of the black world stood the church, the press, and the 
business community. In 1942, the black Detroit com- 
munity contained: 


five Negro artists, 25 barber shops, 71 beauty shops, 
two bondsmen, seven building contractors, two 
corsetiers, four chiropodists, 25 dress makers and shops, 
ten electricians, four employment agencies, two dairy 
distributors, 12 coal dealers, 13 confectioners, 36 
dentists, 30 drug stores, 15 fish and poultry markets, 
five flower shops, three furriers, 14 garages, 12 hat 
shops, ten hospitals, 20 hotels, nine insurance compa- 
nies, three jewelers, 16 laundries, 14 manufacturers and 
distributors, 24 moving and express companies, 18 
music teachers, 112 clubs and societies, 33 real estate 
brokers, 57 restaurants, 11 shoe repair operators, 49 
tailors, cleaners and dyers, three upholsterers and 
furniture makers, six variety and art shops, 47 fraterni- 
ties and clubs, five beauty schools, 18 engineers, eight 
veteran posts, three newspapers, 85 lawyers, 151 physi- 
cians, 140 social workers, two business schools, and 
three night clubs. 


Such services were vital in helping to fulfill psychologi- 
cal and economic needs, as well as the interests of many 
blacks. Clearly, however, civil rights organizations, such 
as the NAACP and the National Urban League, had 
their work cut out for them. In Detroit, police brutality, 
housing discrimination, and other ills impacted on the 
well-being of the black community. Then came World 
War Ii. In the new decade of the forties, it would be 
World War II which would be the shaping experience in 
Randall's life. 


Dudley Randail was inducted into the U.S. Army in 
July 1943, and received his basic training in North 
Carolina and Missouri. In February 1944, he was sent 
overseas to the South Pacific theater, and saw duty on a 
number of islands, including New Caledonia, the Spice 
Islands, Admiralty Island, the Bismarck Archipelago, 
and the Philippines. Randall was a supply sergeant in 
the headquarters branch of the Signal Corps, and did 
not see active combat, although the war was often close 
at hand. He later described the work of the Signal Corps 
as “put[ting] up telephone line between airports, and I 
was in the headquarters detachment. The headquarters 
detachment didn’t even do that. They kept the records 
and sent out reports in quintuplicate.”@ 


Black soldiers faced many restrictions and segregation 
during World War II, but by 1945, 2,438,831 of them 
had registered for the draft, over one million were 
drafted, and 1,154,720 served in the war, with a half 
million going overseas.” A major goal of the black com- 
munity during the war was to end discrimination against 
blacks in the military, while battling segregation at 
home.“ The black press came under tremendous pres- 
sure to support the war aims, and to remain quiet on the 
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grievances of blacks in and out of the Armed Forces.* 
Black activists were caught in a complex situation, for 
they could see clearly what had happened to one group 
of American citizens, who happened to have been of 
Japanese descent: the forced “relocation” of 120,000 
West Coast Japanese-Americans to detention and inter- 
ment centers in twelve states.* Could it happen to black 
Americans as well? Nobody knew for sure. 


At home in Detroit the news was also not good. Two 
major events in the early forties depict the black and 
white mood in Detroit. In an effort to relieve a serious 
housing shortage in Detroit for black workers and their 
families, the federal government approved $1 million 
for the Detroit Housing Commission to build a housing 
project, named in honor of Sojourner Truth, the 
nineteenth century anti-slavery crusader. However, it 
was decided that the 200-unit housing project, located 
in a white area of the city, would be totally segregated, 
with only black residents allowed to live in it. Local 
whites objected to having blacks in their neighborhood, 
and were successful in having the housing given to 
whites only. Blacks fought back with a campaign to 
regain the project for black workers and were able to 
force housing officials to reopen the project again for 
blacks. In February 1942, a series of mob actions by 
whites against black tenants preparing to move into the 
Sojourner project resulted in a riot. Many blacks 
believed that the police department’s handling of the af- 
fair was onesided, because more blacks were arrested 
than whites. But due to black coalition building and 
fortitude, by the end of April 1942, black workers were 
finally able to move into the project.” 


Although the extreme conditions produced by the Great 
Depression of the thirties had eased somewhat in Detroit 
with an increase in jobs due to war production in the 
early forties, racial tensions and the continued migra- 
tion of both blacks and whites to Detroit, created an 
ebb and flow situation. Segregation and racism created 
problems for blacks, and some whites viewed blacks as 
a major source of competition for jobs and public 
services. Some white extremists, such as the Ku Kiux 
Klan in Michigan, were opposed to any perceived black 
progress in the state. Blacks pushed ahead anyway—-by 
1945, they had increased their membership in the United 
Automobile Workers Union to 5,000. The local Detroit 
branch of the NAACP increased its presence in the city 
by increasing its membership from 2,860 in 1938 to 
20,500 in 1944.* Perhaps historian Rayford W. Logan 
of Howard University best summarized what blacks 
desired in America, when he wrote in 1944 that “first- 
class citizenship” was their goal in a land where 
African-Americans would have: 


!. equality of opportunity; 
2. equal pay for equal work; 
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3. equal protection of the laws; 
4. equality of suffrage; 


5. equal recognition of the dignity of the human being; 
{and} 


6. abolition of public segregation.” 


In spite of these hopes, however, a major war-time riot 
erupted in Detroit on June 20-21, 1943, in which thirty- 
four people were killed, twenty-five of them black; and 
of this latter number, seventeen died as a result of police 
actions.” Among the Detroiters arrested during the riot, 
85 percent were blacks.” Editor Louis Martin of 
Detroit’s Michigan Chronicle, wrote of the black reac- 
tion to the riot: 


The race riot and all that has gone before have made 
my people more nationalistic and more chauvinistic 
and anti-white than ever before. Even those of us who 
were half liberal and were willing to believe in the pos- 
sibilities of tmproving race relations have begun to 
have doubts—and worse, they have given up hope.” 


Events such as these on the home front were another 
burden which black soldiers had to carry with them 
throughout the war. When peace finally came in 1945, 
with the defeat of the Axis powers by the Allied pow- 
ers, thousands of black Americans had given their lives 
to help win the struggle. 


In 1946, Dudley Randall returned to the United States 
from the Pacific front, and resumed his duties in the 
post office at Detroit.” Now at thirty-one years old, 
Dudiey decided to continue his education, and he 
selected Wayne State University in Detroit for its strong 
undergraduate program in English. He continued to 
hold his position at the post office, where he now served 
as a Clerk, which allowed him to attend day classes as a 
fulltime student. The G.I. Bill of Rights aided the 
educational needs of thousands of ex-service persons 
after World War JI, and Dudley received such assistance 
while a student at Wayne.” 


Although Dudley was older than the average student 
among the 26,542 individuals who attended Wayne State 
University in the late forties, he nonetheless maintained 
a busy college life outside of the classroom. He became 
a member of Kappa Alpha Psi Fraternity, the black 
social organization for men. This fraternity was 
established in 1911 by ten black male students who at- 
tended Indiana University (Bloomington, IN).* Dudley 
also devoted a great deal of his creative time to service 
as a staff writer for the Daily Collegian at Wayne; he 
was also the poetry editor of Panorama Magazine; and 
one writer observes that “he was, in 1949, the first chair- 
man of the Miles Poetry Club, a group of Wayne 
students who met to read and exchange manuscripts.”” 
Dudley successfully completed his undergraduate stud- 
ies at age thirty-five in 1949, and received a B.A. in 
English from Wayne.” 
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Dudley’s two brothers, James and Arthur, and their 
sister Esther, were also highly educated, with both 
brothers holding a B.A. from the University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, and Esther earning her B.A. from Tal- 
ladega College in Alabama. James also received an 
M.A. in sociology from the University of Michigan, 
while Esther held an M.A. in social work from the same 
institution.” 


As in the thirties, Dudley’s writing career did not fully 
blossom in the forties. However, he did expand his 
contacts with literary circles, as is evident by his student 
days and writing activities at Wayne State University. 
By the late forties, Randal! had also increased his 
productivity of poems, and in fact, composed some of 
his finest work, which would later become world 
famous. Such poems included “Roses and Revolu- 
tions” and “The Southern Road,” both written in 
1948. In 1949, “Roses and Revolutions” became one 
of his first published poems, when it appeared in Mile- 
stone I, a Wayne State University publication.” 


“Roses and Revolutions” 


Musing on roses and revolutions, 

1 saw night close down on the earth like a great dark 
wing, 

and the lighted cities were like tapers in the night, 

and I heard the lamentations of a million hearts 

regretting life and crying for the grave, 

and 1 saw the Negro lying in the swamp with his face 
blown off, 

and in northern cities with his manhood maligned and 
felt the writhing 

of his viscera like that of the hare hunted down or the 
bear at bay, 

and I saw men working and taking no joy in their 
work 

and embracing the hard-eyed whore with joyless 
excitement 

and lying with wives and virgins in impotence. 


And as I groped in darkness 

and felt the pain of millions, 

gradually, like day driving night across the continent, 

I saw dawn upon them like the sun vision 

of a time when all men walk proudly throughout the 
earth 

and the bombs and missiles lie at the bottom of the 
ocean 

like the bones of dinosaurs buried under the shale of 
eras, 

and men strive with each other not for power or the 
accumulation of paper 

but in joy create for others the house, the poem, the 
game of athletic beauty. 


Then washed in the brightness of this vision, 

I saw how in its radiance would grow and be nourished 
and suddenly 

burst into terrible and splendid bloom 

the blood-red flower of revolution. 


According to critic R. Baxter Miller, this free verse 
poem “addresses both the Civil Rights Movement [of 
an earlier era] and personal conscience.” 


“The Southern Road” 


There the black river, boundary to hell, 

And here the iron bridge, the ancient car, 

And grim conductor, who will surly yell 

Forbids white soldiers where the black ones are. 

And I re-five the enforced avatar 

Of shuddering journey to a dark abode 

made by my sires before another war: 

And I set forth upon the southern road 

To a land where shadowed songs like flowers swell 

And where the earth is scarlet as a scar 

Friezed by the bleeding lash that fell (O fell) 

Upon my fathers’ flesh. O far, far far 

And deep my blood has drenched it. None can bar 

My birthright to the loveliness bestowed 

Upon this country haughtily as a star. 

And I set forth upon the southern road. 

This darkness and these mountains loom a spell 

Of peak-roofed town where yearning steeples soar 

And the holy holy chanting of a bell 

Shakes human incense on the throbbing air 

Where bonfires blaze and quivering bodies char. 

Whose hair crisped black like cotton, and fiercely 
glowed? 

I know it; and my entrails melt like tar 

And I set forth upon the southern road. 


O fertile hillsides where my fathers are, 

From which my griefs like toubled streams have 
flowed. 

IT have to love you, though they sweep me far. 

And I set forth upon the southern road. 


Randall recalled in an interview that he “conceived 
‘The Southern Road’ while traveling to a basic train- 
ing center in the South in 1943, but I didn’t write the 
poem until after the war, in 1948.” Critic D. H. Melhem 
describes “The Southern Road” as “a brilliant poem,” 
which explores the “emblems of his people’s suffering,” 
yet expresses their historic love for the fertile Jand of 
the South.” 


Like black writers in the country who lived outside the 
leading artistic centers of New York and Chicago, Dud- 
ley found that a communication gap existed in the for- 
ties in Detroit for black poets. Besides Robert Hayden 
and the student poets at Wayne State University, he did 
not know of other black writers in Detroit; and Hayden 
departed Detroit in 1946 to accept a teaching post in 
the English Department at Fisk University, in Nashville, 
Tennessee.” There were important black writers in 
Chicago who communicated with each other and held 
writers’ workshops and conferences. The Chicago group 
included Richard Wright, Gwendolyn Brooks, Margaret 
Danner, Margaret Walker, Frank Marshall Davis, 
Margaret Burroughs and others.” However, it was 
almost impossible for a struggling worker, student, and 
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writer like Dudley to travel back and forth to Chicago 
(a distance of 275 miles from Detroit) to meet the group. 
In addition, economic conditions were a major factor, 
as well as the psychological barriers of making contacts 
with writers who were better known and more widely 
published than Randall. 


A more realistic option for Dudley was to submit his 
work to black journals for possible publication. But, the 
economics of publishing black poetry were not easy in 
the 40s. In one interview, Dudley stated, 


There were no markets. Opportunity folded {in 1949, in 
spite of a circulation of 10,000] and Crisis ceased 
publishing poetry. However, I wasn’t much concemed 
with publishing. I wrote because I enjoyed writing, and 
was learning how to write. When I would show Robert 
Hayden a new poem and he would ask where I was go- 
ing to publish it, ['d be amazed. Why was he so eager 
to be published? As a result of our varying attitudes, 
his first book was published in 1940. [Randall’s would 
come 26 years later.] But Bob doesn’t allow his early 
poems to be reprinted now. 


The fifties were an eventful decade in the life and work 
of Dudley Randall and in the continuation of his growth 
and development as an American poet. Life in the black 
community of Detroit and throughout the nation also 
continued to move at a breathless pace, as blacks 
promoted major activities to address their political, 
social and economic needs. These activities involved 
efforts to break the back of Jim Crow and de jitre 
segregation in the South and of de facto segregation in 
the North, through the Civil Rights Movement. 


In 1950, Dudley Randall's hometown of Detroit had a 
population of 1,800,000 of which 300,506 (16.4 
percent) were blacks. However, over the next ten years, 
542,000 whites would move out, and only 82,000 non- 
whites would move into the city.* Such population shifts 
would bring profound changes in the history of the city. 
Scholar Jacqueline Jones characterizes the regional 
impact of the migration patterns from this period: 


. . in the 1950's, the decade of greatest out-migration 
from the South, 15 percent of the white population of 
Kentucky and West Virginia left, while 25 percent of 
all blacks from the Deep South states of Mississippi 
and Alabama headed North. Nevertheless, the dynam- 
ics of black and white migration were similar in the 
sense that kin relations served as the vital link sustain- 
ing self-generating patterns of movement.* 


A significant number of such migrants continued to 
travel to Michigan in search of jobs and a better life— 
free from the poverty and hardships of conditions back 
home. 


Yet, Detroit was not the promised land, as some local 
blacks could well testify (nor for that matter was it the 
hellhole that Mississippi, Arkansas, or Alabama were 
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either). Life for many blacks in 1950s Detroit fell 
somewhere in the middle of these extremes. Police 
brutality remained a serious issue for black Detroiters 
during the decade,” as did continued housing and 
economic discrimination. One study notes that by 1959, 
“the cycle of deprivation was also accompanied by a 
cycle of dependence. .. . . In Detroit, blacks constituted 
30 percent of the population but 80 percent of the 
welfare recipients." In 1956, the average black family 
in Detroit and the rest of the nation had a yearly median 
income of $4,085, while their white neighbors had 
$7,698 to use for family support.” Nevertheless, in spite 
of such issues, in 1954 black Detroiters were able to 
use their political strength to elect Charles Diggs, Jr., to 
represent the city in the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives.” It was the first of many political breakthroughs 
which blacks in Detroit would make in the years ahead. 


After graduating from Wayne State University in 1949, 
Randall decided to continue his studies for a Master of 
Arts degree in library science at the University of 
Michigan, Aan Arbor, located twenty-four miles west of 
Detroit. He enrolled at Michigan during the fall of 1950, 
while still working as a post office clerk in Detroit.” 
During the fifties, a small number of black undergradu- 
ate and graduate students attended the University of 
Michigan, which had over 20,000 yearly students dur- 
ing the decade, and a faculty of 2,500 in 1959.” Since 
Detroit was so close to the university, Dudley could 
commute to Ann Arbor, which, by 1960, was a small 
university town of 67,000 inhabitants. Only 1,085 
blacks lived in Ann Arbor in 1950, and they suffered 
housing and economic discrimination as did blacks in 
Detroit.” Some blacks did well in the town, since the 
university setting created the illusion of a liberal com- 
munity open to all groups. However, most black lives 
in Aan Arbor were “bound within understood limits: 
they worked in largely unskilled, blue-collar jobs, lived 
almost exclusively in 2 half-dozen areas on the north- 
side and along the river, and knew they would be 
ignored or insulted if they entered certain restaurants.’™ 
Such conditions, however, did not prevent Randall from 
completing his program, and he graduated from the 
University of Michigan in 1951 with his M.A. in library 
science.* 


On receiving his professional degree, Randall resigned 
his post office position in Detroit, and in 1951 accepted 
an appointment to the library staff at Lincoln University 
(Jefferson City, Missouri), where he served as a refer- 
ence librarian, cataloger, and instructor in the library 
science program.” Lincoln University was established 
in 1866 as an African-American public land-grant 
institution; later it offered fields of study at the 
undergraduate level in agriculture and applied technol- 
ogy, education, business, and the arts and sciences.” In 
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1951, the school, which had a small student body and 
faculty, offered five degrees, including the B.A., B.S., 
LL.B, M.A., and B.J.* 


Randall’s father died in 1952, just as he settled into 
Lincoln with his library service routines. Dudley trav- 
eled to his father’s hometown in Macon, Georgia, for 
the funeral.” Dudley’s service at Lincoln continued for 
three years, but in 1954, he resigned and assumed a 
new post at Morgan State College (now University), in 
Baltimore, Maryland, as the associate librarian for 
technical services, 1954-55, and im 1955-56, as associ- 
ate librarian for public services.” 


Morgan State was established in 1867 by the Methodist 
Church, but later became a public institution in 
Maryland. fn the early fifties Morgan was a coeduca- 
tional, liberal arts college which offered B.A. and B.S. 
degrees in ten majors, including the sciences, social sci- 
ences, humanities, home economics, and physical edu- 
cation.”' The school had an enroliment of 3,000 
students, and an excellent academic reputation. Historian 
August Meier, who taught at Morgan State between 
1957 and 1963, observes that in the fifties the institu- 
tion “probably had more Ph.D.’s on its faculty than any 
other black school except for Howard University, a situ- 
ation that was the result of three factors: the growing 
number of blacks earning doctorates; the threat of 
desegregation which led many southern states to raise 
salaries at black colleges, including Morgan; and 
Morgan’s location in a border state, where blacks voted 
and the racial lines were not drawn as rigidly as farther 
South.” Obviously, Dudley had been attracted to 
Morgan because of its many positive advantages for his 
career, and the larger urban setting which Baltimore 
provided (its population in 1960 was just under a mil- 
lion people, one-third of them African-Americans).'’” 
He remained at Morgan for two years, until 1956.'* 


A new position in 1956 with the Wayne County 
(Michigan) Public Library, later renamed as the Wayne 
County Federated Library System, brought Dudley back 
to Detroit.'* During the late fifties he served as as- 
sistant, and later as head librarian at the Eloise Hospital 
Library. His services at Eloise had an impact on his 
literary interests: “Some of my poems came out of my 
library experience. I was hospital librarian to the 
patients at Eloise, the Wayne County General Hospi- 
tal." On April 4, 1957, Dudley married Vivian Barnett 
Spencer, his third wife. Vivian was a psychiatric social 
worker in Detroit who had received a B.A. and M.A. in 
social work from Wayne State University. Vivian was 
born in 1923, in Lexington, Kentucky.” The Randalls 
enjoyed a black middle-class lifestyle in Detroit during 
the late fifties. The incomes of two black professional 
people made this possible. Dudley’s work in a public 
library also offered him an opportunity to further refine 
his interests in books, art, music, and literature. It also 


allowed him to expand his work as a poet, and he began 
to see his work published in little magazines.” 


Dudley Randall’s cultural, intellectual, and aesthetic 
interests were influenced by the ongoing Civil Rights 
Movement of the fifties. Major events such as the 1954 
Supreme Court decision in Brown v. Board of Educa- 
tion in Topeka, Kansas, and the work of Rosa Parks, 
Edgar D. Nixon, and Martin Luther King, Jr., in the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott, 1955-56, and, other momen- 
tous events, greatly influenced his rising consciousness 
as an African-American poet.'® During his years of 
preparation to become a fully recognized poet, Dudley 
sometimes became discouraged. However, he had 
enough faith in his work to enter “books in the Yale 
University Younger Poets Competition, for poets under 
forty, and everytime I said if I didn’t win that prize, 
then I wasn’t a poet and couldn’t write. . . but I never 
gave up, so I suppose I'll just keep on writing poetry 
all my life.”“* Yet the fifties were a relatively quiet 
period for African-American poets. Gwendolyn Brooks’ 
Annie Allen (1949), which won the Pulitzer Prize for 
Poetry in 1950, had a strong impact. But it was the 
major novelists of the period, especially James Baldwin 
(1924-87), author of Go Teli ft on the Mountain (1953), 
and Ralph Ellison (1914-94), author of Invisible Man 
(1952), which won the National Book Award in 1953, 
who set the pace for the decade—followed in 1959 by 
Lorraine Hansberry’s (1930-65) play A Raisin in the 
Sun" 


For Dudley, it was a matter of getting some of his work 
into print. This was a critical matter, since most of the 
major black poets among his contemporaries were 
widely published by the fifties. This group consisted of 
such poets as Melvin B. Tolson, Robert Hayden, 
Margaret Walker, Owen Dodson, and Gwendolyn 
Brooks. Two of Randall’s translations of poems by the 
Russian poet K. M. Simonov, “Wait for Me, and I'll 
Return” and “My Native Land,” were published in 
the winter 1951-52 issue of Midwest Journal. His best 
known poem, “Booker T. and W. E. B.” (Booker T. 
Washington, 1856-1915, and W. E. B. Du Bois, 1868- 
1963), had its first appearance in the winter 1952-53 is- 
sue of Midwest Journal.’ These were published while 
Dudley was on the staff at Lincoln University, Jefferson 
City, Missouri, the home base of the organ. The journal 
was created at Lincoln in 1947 as a faculty research 
organ in the social sciences, arts, and sciences, with the 
black historian Lorenzo J. Greene (1899-1988) as its 
editor until 1956. During the fifties the Midwest Journal 
broadened its fields of interests, and published a wide 
range of writers from both inside and outside of 
Lincoln. These included Oliver Cox, Armstead Pride, 
Rayford Logan, Herbert Aptheker, Carol Holman, and 
Melvin B. Tolson. The journal, which appeared quar- 
terly, had a circulation of 1,500." 
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Since the fifties, scholars, students, and the general 
public have responded enthusiastically to Randall’s 
most anthologized poem, “Booker T. and W. E. B.” 


“Booker T. and W. E. B.” 
(Booker T. Washington and W. E. B. Du Bois) 


“Tt seems to me,” said Booker T., 

“Tt shows a mighty lot of cheek 

To study chemistry and Greek 

When Mister Charlie needs a hand 

To hoe the cotton on his land, 

And when Miss Ann looks for a cook, 
Why stick your nose inside a book?” 


“] don’t agree,” said W. E. B. 

“Tf I should have the drive to seek 
Knowledge of chemistry or Greek, 
i'll do it. Charles and Miss can look 
another place for hand or cook, 
Some men rejoice in skill of hand, 
And some in cultivating land, 

But there are others who maintain 
The right to cultivate the brain.” 


“Tt seems to me,” said Booker T., 

“That all you folks have missed the boat 
Who shout about the right to vote, 

And spend yain days and sleepless nights 
In uproar over civil rights. 

Just keep your mouths shut, do not grouse, 
But work, and save, and buy a house.” 


“I don’t agree,” said W. E. B., 

“For what can poverty avail 

If dignity and justice fail? 

Unless you help to make the laws, 

They'll steal your house with trumped-up clause. 
A rope’s as tight, a fire as hot, 

No matter how much cash you've got. 

Speak soft, and try your little plan, 

But as for me, Pl] be a man.” 


“Tt seems to me,” said Booker T.— 
“| don’t agree” 
Said W. E. B.'4 


Critic R. Baxter Miller observes that this poem: 


presents one voice’s call and another’s response. In 
alternating stanzas in the poem the two Black leaders 

. . xpress opposite views. While Booker T. Washing- 
ton favors agriculture and domestic service, Du Bois 
emphasizes the human quest to learn liberally. Despite 
Washington's focus upon property, Du Bois proposes 
dignity and justice. Randall, who tries to present each 
man realistically, favors Du Bois, to whom the narrator 
gives the last line intentionally.4* 


Such an historical consciousness would become a 
trademark of Randall's poetry in the years ahead. Dud- 
ley also published another historical poem, “Legacy: 
My South” during the fifties. It appeared in Free Lance, 
in 1954."° 
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In 1959, Dudley Randal! reached the age of forty-five. 
At this stage of his life, he had seriously studied and 
written poetry for thirty-two years, since the age of 
thirteen. However, he had published very little of his 
growing body of work, which filled many notebooks in 
his Detroit home. As a creative person, foremost, Dud- 
ley’s concentration had been on writing, not publishing 
widely in the small magazines, or having a book of 
poetry published. Perhaps he took solace in his family 
life and work experiences as a professional librarian. 
However, in the sixties, he would emerge as “the father 
of the black poetry movement” of that era.” Alt of his 
por hard work in developing as a writer, and training 
in library science, would be hamessed to give birth to 
the most important publishing company ever created by 
an African-American to promote the publication, 
distribution and enjoyment of black poetry—Broadside 
Press. It was a challenge which Dudley Randall was 
uniquely qualified to fulfill. 
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‘Blackness.’” CLA Journal 44, no. 1 (September 2000): 
111-32. 


[in the following essay, Waters studies Randall's poems 
from the 1960s and 1970s, many of which are responses 
to the social, political, and literary climate of the time, 
particularly as it affected black peets.] 


In 1981 black American poet and publisher Dudley 
Randall published his first volume of poetry in eight 
years.' The title piece, “A Litany of Friends,” expresses 
his appreciation for family members and fellow artists 
who helped him through a period of personal depres- 
sion in the mid-1970s. Of the eighty-two poems 
included in the book, the greater part are love poems. 
Some of the new poems were part of Randall’s artistic 
reemergence into the public arena during the previous 
year. Coincidenially, it was around this time that one of 
the most violent race riots of the twentieth century took 
place. In Miami, the killing of a black man by four 
white police officers sparked violent revenge by blacks 
in the city. Much like the impact of the more recent 
Rodney King beating, trial, and subsequent riots, the 
events of 1980 focused the attention and concern of 
many black people throughout the country towards is- 
sues of racial justice, thereby raising nationalist 
consciousness throughout much of the black com- 
munity.’ Against this background of heightened racial 
tension, Randal} first introduced some of his poems that 
would appear a year later in book form. In “Dudley 
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Randall: The Poet as Humanist,” D. H. Meihem points 
out that Randall’s new poems, being more personal 
than much of his earlier work, were received by his 
peers with more surprise and dismay than approval. She 
notes that “some of Randall’s friends and fellow poets 
had expected stirring political broadsides, calls for 
justice, and exhortations to black unity.’ 


Indeed, in his poem “A Poet Is Not a Jukebox,” which 
appeared in A Litany of Friends (1981), Randall 
acknowledges the felt presence of this opposition. The 
poem is structured as a vehement aesthetic rebuttal to 
“a dear friend” who questions the “worth” of his love 
poems by inquiring why Randall does not “write about 
the riot in Miami” (2-4)! With a brash, contemptuous 
tone, Randall defends his theme of love as a legitimate 
and appropriate concern of black poets, even at times of 
social and political crisis for the black community. He 
further defends his aesthetic stance by forwarding an 
expressive poetic theory, asserting that “a poet writes 
about what he feels,” not what others attempt to exact 
from him (21). The work concludes with the thrice 
repeated public aphorism, “A poet is not a jukebox,” 
followed by Randall’s personal assertion, “so don’t tell 
me what to write” (40-43). In its movement toward the 
personal, the poem’s dénouement attempts to remove 
the yoke of political expectation from the aesthetic vi- 
sion of the individual poet. Ironically, in “Jukebox,” 
Randall is again fighting against the urges of black 
nationalism for poetic space that as publisher of 
Broadside Press and as poet he had struggled to create 
for black writers since the mid-1960s. 


Like his 1981 apologia, “Jukebox,” many of Randall’s 
poems appearing in the sixties and early seventies ad- 
dress the social and political climate confronting black 
poets. Works such as “Black Poet, White Critic” 
(1968), “Peet” (1971), and “The Dilemma” (1971) 
confront demands by a white critical establishment for 
tamer, less volatile, more esoteric poetic themes and 
language.‘ “The Dilemma,” for instance, responds in 
poetic dialogue to the critical indictment of black poetry 
for its alleged lack of necessary obscurity. Adapting the 
sonnet form, the poem ostensibly presents an aesthetic 
capitulation to the demands of white critics who had 
remarked the deficiencies of the black poet Ray Du- 
rem.” Where poetry inspired by and fueling the Black 
Nationalist movement often employed black vernacular 
and street slang void of “recondite aliusion” (10) and 
literary erudition, the second quatrain of Randall’s poem 
concedes the inefficacy of this poetic plain style: 


And sometimes T would like to make a plain 
Unvarnished statement bare of metaphor, 
(But to speak simply is to be inane; 

A man of the world should never be a bore.) 


(3-8) 
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This concession, however, is largely pretense, as the 
ironic tone of the parenthetical lines demonstrates. The 
poem’s capitulatory theme is completely unraveled in 
the first line of the third quatrain when Randall explains, 
“T cultivate my irony.” The term “irony” here possesses 
a clever duality, denoting both a type of high literary 
device (that this critic was urging) as well as the 
author’s disguised intentions within the poem. Randall 
is not conceding to the demands of a white critical 
establishment; rather, he is skillfully rejecting their 
demands in language and forms familiar to them. “The 
Dilemma” is not an acceptance of esoteric poetic 
imperatives; instead, it is a rejection of the necessity of 
such imperatives, a rejection skillfully couched within 
poetic erudition. 


Though presented in the first person, “The Dilemma” 
encompasses more than a personal aesthetic iteration. 
By entering into aesthetic discourse begun by Durem, 
Randall’s poetic rebuttal to white critic-antagonists as- 
sumes a representative role for the new black poetry 
movement. As a kind of artistic litigant for this move- 
ment, Randall skillfully insists in the final couplet that 
black poetry will not be compelled to adopt an esoteric 
obscurity so historically predominant among white criti- 
cal and poetic tastes; he is, by his own admission, “no 
Shelley” (12). Yet this final couplet, like so much of the 
poem, cannot be taken completely at face value; there 
is a further irony at work, an attempt by Randall to 
plant “confusion” (12). Although “The Dilemma” 
cultivates a learned style in order to argue against the 
necessity of such a style, Randall is not arguing against 
the possibility of esoteric poetry within a black 
aesthetic. Indeed, the poem’s final couplet both alludes 
to the classical tradition and identifies with it (“I’m a 
gentleman, / And, if not Attic, Alexandrian”), an act 
that is itself an exercise in esoteric writing (13-14). In a 
1973 interview, Randall defends contemporary black 
poet Melvin Tolson’s use of such a style: 


We have a right to have any kind of men—learned as 
well as simple. What’s so great about knowing noth- 
ing? Are we going to have a school of Know Nothing 
writers? We have a right to develop the full gamut of 
human possibilities. If he wanted to be a learned writer, 
good for Melvin Tolson.* 


Clearly, it is not a poetically obscure, or esoteric, style 
that Randall opposes but the critical demands for such a 
style. 


Amidst the emerging Black Nationalism of the 1960s,’ 
opposition toward what Randall called the new poetry 
of “black consciousness, biack unity, and black power” 
spread beyond white artistic circles.'° During the 
Newark uprising in the late sixties, for instance, Amiri 
Baraka was arrested for carrying a concealed weapon.” 
Upon conviction, Judge Leon Kapp supported the 
unusually harsh sentence by reading lines from Bara- 
ka’s “Black People”: 
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We must make our own 

World, man, our own world, and we cannot do this 
untess the white man 

is dead. Let’s get together and killhim, my man, 
let’s get to gather the fruit 

of the sun.” 


What much of mainstream white society was reacting 
to was a new poetic movement, militant in character, 
that espoused the tenants of Pan-Africanism, Black 
Nationalism, and black pride. In his essay “Black 
Poetry,” for instance, Randall ascribes Baraka’s convic- 
tion less to the concealed weapon charge than to the 
judge’s dislike of his poetry." The new, more radical 
movement marked a break from the black poetic tradi- 
tion, which had often promoted a theme of freedom and 
equality achievable within white American culture. The 
new poetry broke from the politics of recognition and 
inclusion in order to champion cultural and political 
dissociation from the dominant white culture it viewed 
as evil and oppressive. Randall is acutely aware of this 
new attitude in black poetry, an attitude he attempts to 
give shape to in his essay “Black Poetry”: 


The younger poets no longer plead, or ask for rights 
from the white man. Instead of searching themselves 
for faults which engender the contempt of the white 
man, they examine the white man, and, after regarding 
his wars, his hypocritical religion, his exploitation, his 
dehumanization, they dub him—“The Beast.” [. . .] 
They no longer pity themselves. [. . .] Instead, they 
say, “{ am biack and beautiful.” They reject whiteness 
and white standards.™ 


Randall’s language here is significant; his use of the 
pronoun “they” instead of “we” maintains both a 
chronological as well as critical distance from the group 
of poets he wishes to epitomize. Conversely, in prose 
written around the same period, Baraka emphatically 
employs the first-person plural pronoun. In “The 
Practice of the New Nationalism,” for instance, his 
radical proclamations to fellow blacks take the shape of 
a political manifesto. His rhetoric attempts to stir up the 
consciousness of his audience, to transform their 
understanding of what blackness in America means. 
“We are not white people,” Baraka contends; “The 
Black cultural revolution was created to teach this les- 
son.” Yet, where Baraka assumes an active leadership 
role (artistic or otherwise) in this revolution, Randall 
positions himself as an observer of the movement’s 
more extreme manifestations. In “Black Poetry,” as well 
as in other essays, interviews, and poems, he character- 
izes extreme forms of the new nationalism as a force 
informed by principles threatening to pull black poetry 
towards a restrictive aesthetic, one which would 
undercut its own potential. Both in his art and publish- 
ing philosophy, Randall worked toward freeing black 
poetry from the oppression of a restrictive aesthetic. 


The imaugural, yet unheralded, moment of Randall's 
unofficial custodial role within the black poetry move- 
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ment can be traced back to the creation of the Broadside 
Press in 1965. Starting from meager beginnings, Ran- 
dall created his humble company with twelve dollars of 
capital and an idea for publishing broadsides that people 
could carry in their billfolds. For a brief introductory 
period, he published works of previously printed verse. 
Then, on the suggestion of a book reviewer, he began 
publishing original poetry. Broadside Press’ first original 
publication was Randall's own “Ballad of Birming- 
ham” (1965).* For much of the next two decades, no 
other publisher would prove more effective in fostering 
the careers of young black poets. Suzanne Dolezal, for 
instance, observes that “as publisher of Detroit's 
Broadside Press between 1965 and 1977, Randall 
provided a forum for just about every major black poet 
to come along in those years.”"’ Similarly, poet Nikki 
Giovanni explained to Dolezal the importance of Ran- 
dall’s press, pointing out that although “Broadside was 
neither mother nor father to the poetry movement, [. . .] 
it was certainly midwife. Dudley [. . .] allowed his 
poets to find their own voices, That was the charm of 
Broadside.” In a 1971 interview for Black World 
magazine, Randall appears to share this view of his 
publishing role at Broadside Press, for to him, Broadside 
Press was less a business than a vocation. “I think my 
biggest reason for publishing,” he explains, “is not to 
make money, which I haven’t done, but to find new and 
good poets and have them published.” During the rise 
of the Black Nationalist movement in the sixties and 
seventies, Randall’s efforts both as publisher and poet 
were largely responsible for maintaining a platform for 
black poetry of diverse style, language, and theme. His 
efforts helped counter the rising influence of radical and 
militant black poetry that threatened to engulf the larger 
array of black poetic expression under its own political 
agenda. 


Tue AESTHETIC OF BLack ExpERIENCE 


With the emergence of many new black poets, the late 
1960s and early 1970s saw a corresponding rise in at- 
tempts to outline a black aesthetic. As the concept of 
such an aesthetic began taking shape, its fundamental 
doctrines necessitated, among other things, the rejection 
of “white” literary standards and an emphasis on 
“authentically” black experience. With the deaths of 
Martin Luther King, Jr., and Robert Kennedy in 1968, 
disillusionment in nonviolent means of social reform 
spread throughout much of the black community. These 
events, along with the earlier death of Malcolm X, 
sparked a rejection of gradualism and cultural inclusion, 
fueling instead a Black Nationalism that demanded im- 
mediate political and cultural autonomy for the black 
community. With King gone, the prominence of passive 
resistance was challenged by the rise in more violent 
forms of protest. Militancy was quickly becoming the 
all-but-sanctioned form of black experience, affecting 
not only political circles but artistic ones as well. In the 
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black community, militant rejection of white leadership 
and standards was rapidty escalating and inspiring the 
imaginations, if not actions, of young men and women 


poets. 


Not everyone close to the black poetry movement, 
however, looked favorably on the new trend. If left 
unchecked, Randall feit that this situation could lead to 
a monolithic black aesthetic. In his 1969 essay “Black 
Poetry,” Randall identifies a surge in militant expres- 
sion among black poets and their art. This phenomenon, 
according to him, owed much of its force to the appeal 
of one of its most magnetic figures. “The bellwether of 
the revolutionary black poets,” Randall warns, “is Amiri 
Baraka.”” He goes on to say that Baraka’s contempt for 
his background has made him an enticing figure. Reject- 
ing his middle-class parents, marriage to a white 
woman, editorship of an avant-garde periodical Jugen, 
where few black poets appeared, and association with 
white poets, Baraka, according to Randall, “has become 
a symbol! of black rebellion to the younger poets, who 
“{mitate him and learn from him.”” 


The repercussions of this surge in black militancy were 
affecting not only poetic theme but structure and 
language as well.” Carolyn Rodgers’ championing of 
black vernacular poetry, for instance, reflects this grow- 
ing current in black writing during the late sixties and 
early seventies. In a series of articles written for Black 
World (1970), she attacks the problem of vocabulary 
with rhetorical animosity, condemning English as the 
language of the oppressor. For Rodgers, to write in the 
style and diction of traditional white literature restricts 
both the thought and feeling of black writers.” Black 
slang and street talk, what she calls “Black jive,” is 
Rodgers’ recommended mode of expression for artistic 
as well as critical writing. Poems are renamed “raps” 
and poets “rappers.”* Types include “funk” and 
“signifying” poems.™ Even the act of criticism is retitled 
“observing.”* Informed by militant nationalism, a rejec- 
tion aesthetic was forming that, although encouraging 
the presentation of black experience, threatened to 
cripple many poetic efforts by sanctioning only very 
narrow, often militant, forms of this experience as 
“authentically” black. 


Much of Randall’s career as a poet and publisher has 
been devoted in some degree to preventing the stultifica- 
tion of black poetry by forces either within or without 
the black community. Responding to an interview ques- 
tion in Black World (1971), he caustically argues that 
the emerging concept of a black aesthetic is a danger- 
ously programmatic prescription for writing that inhibits 
a poet’s need for free expression.” He asserts that the 
legitimate realm of the poet involves “the whole gamut 
of human experience which includes liberation. 1 don’t 
believe, however,” he continues, “that the poet is 
programmatic. He may be programmatic in his outside 
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life, but, in poetry you cannot lay down a blueprint or 
program for revolution.”* What Randall is referring to 
here are demands put on poetic creation by agendas 
calling for the wholesale rejection of white artistic 
standards. He further warns that a “rejection of white 
standards {should] reject only what is false.”” Often, as 
he points out in his Black World (1971) interview, those 
writers who lay claim to innovation are merely recapitu- 
lating poetic techniques previously introduced by white 
poets and authors.” In several articles, including “Black 
Poetry,” Randali takes rhetorical aim at the militant 
Baraka by linking his ostensibly “black” writing to a 
white literary tradition: 


The younger poets have a teacher of great talent, and 
while they think they are rejecting white standards, 
they are learning from [Baraka], a man versed in Ger- 
man Philosophy, conscious of literary traditions (see 
his preface to The Moderns), who uses the structure of 
Dante’s Divine Comedy in his The System of Dante’s 
Heil, and the punctuation, spelling, and line divisions 
of sophisticated contemporary poets.” 


Randall accurately observes that the movement in black 
poetry towards alternative forms and black vernacular 
resulted from an atmosphere of artistic freedom, a 
freedom facilitated by black poets and black publishers 
willing to “speculate.”*? He further asserts that this 
atmosphere of artistic liberty must not be infringed 
upon if the future of black poetry is to be a fruitful one. 
According to Randall, the efforts towards purging black 
literature of all white characteristics, as Baraka and 
many others would have, is both impossible and danger- 
ously prescriptive.” Ultimately, Randall positions 
himself in the artistic debate as the guardian of a poetic 
space out of which black poets may create without 
restriction. 


In his efforts to liberate black poetry from a program- 
matic aesthetic, Randall’s essay “Black Poetry” catalogs 
nearly forty contemporary black poets, annotating each 
one’s uniqueness. However, this catalog does not serve 
in distinguishing these black men and women from 
their white counterparts, for Randall often points out 
the use of traditiona] English literary techniques and 
forms by these black poets. Instead, the essay highlights 
differences between the black poets themselves. Even 
the thread of a common black experience, whose exist- 
ence he alludes to, is ultimately more the benchmark of 
a poet’s difference than his or her similarity to other 
black poets, for the black experience is expressed and 
represented in various forms and degrees. Randall notes 
as much in his essay: “In spite of my emphasis on the 
black consciousness of the poets, I do not wish to leave 
the impression of a monolithic sameness, There are all 
shades of opinion and militancy among the poets. Some 
are proudly black, and others would prefer to be color- 
less.”™ Randall’s support for poetry of black conscious- 
ness ultimately challenges the aesthetic of a black 
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militant experience. His scheme allows for an unlimited 
array of experience, just as it sanctions a liberty of 
language use.* Furthermore, in his essay, Randall 
implicitly criticizes the militant aesthetic by equating 
attempts of its adherents to restrict poetic subject matter 
and expression with the efforts of white critics to 
discredit the status of black poetry by labeling it 
propagandistic. 


When in 1980 Randall was once again confronted by 
the programmatic urge of a black political agenda, he 
again indicted a black aesthetic that would repress the 
liberty of its artists, a liberty black artists had worked 
so long to secure.* “Jukebox” is Randall's poetic 
rejoinder to those who would discredit his personal love 
poetry in favor of topical, political verse. Through 
overtly autobiographical elements, Randall’s voice 
pervades the poem in a manner resembling the confes- 
sional mode. In the form of extended simile, he likens 
compulsory poetic creation for black poets to the 
totalitarian oppression of communist Russia. He 
portrays a Russian poet compelled by his superiors to 
write heroic, propagandistic lines celebrating the 
rudimentary and banal operations of the nation.” This 
serves, by analogy, as an explicit and furious condemna- 
tion of programmatic poetic agendas in the black com- 
munity. In the image of Soviet communism, Randall 
appropriately strikes his politica] critics with what at 
the time was one of the most recognized forces of global 
oppression. As newly elected President Ronald Reagan 
was decrying the Soviet Union as an “Evil Empire,” 
Randall could hardly have chosen a more striking and 
pregnant image to embody his animosity toward his 
critics. Heightening the poet’s bitter tone is his use of a 
direct style employing largely indicative verb forms. 
With the same fervor that he attacks compulsory artistic 
practice, Randall reaffirms his principle of poetic liberty. 
He states incisively that “a poet writes what he feels, 
what agitates his heart and sets his pen in motion” (21). 
As in earlier poems such as “The Dilemma,” “The 
Poet,” and “Black Poet, White Critic,” “Jukebox” 
argues for the artistic necessity of intellectual indepen- 
dence both by revealing the absurdity of prescriptive 
demands on poets as weil as by asserting poets’ creative 
and intellectual autonomy. “Maybe Il) write about 
Miami,” Randall’s poem concedes, “but it’l! be because 
1 want to write about Miami, not because somebody 
says I ought to” (23, 24). 


The debate implicit in Randall's 1981 poem once again 
tackles the issue of authentic black experience. “Juke- 
box” is not simply a justification for not writing about 
the Miami crisis, it is an argument for the merit of love 
and love poetry as a preeminent part and expression of 
the black condition. Through this argument, the poem 
serves not only to expand but to explode restrictive no- 
tions of “blackness.” The poem proceeds in a logical 
style, cataloging a few of the positive effects of love. 
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Ironically, Randall argues against a purely political 
aesthetic by presenting his theme in terms of political 
utility. The superiority of love in “Jukebox” lies not 
only in its personal and public influence but in its abil- 
ity to permeate and transform the whole of human 
experience. Love is personally and socially valuable; it 
can invigorate the lives of individuals as weil as 
improve the condition of nations. To some degree, as a 
writer of love poetry, Randall postures himseif as poetic 
agent for such transformations. Simultaneously, how- 
ever, “Jukebox” clears a space for a full range of black 
artistic experience, a space he so arduously fought to 
maintain since the rise of Black Nationalism in the 
1960s. 


STEMMING THE MILITANT TIDE 


At the forefront of the surging militant strain of the 
Black Nationalist movement was a poet who first 
emerged out of a liberal aesthetic similar to Randall’s. 
As late as 1960, the poetic philosophy of Amiri Baraka 
showed striking similarity to his counterpart’s. In his 
essay “How You Sound??” (1960), Baraka asserted, “I 
must be completely free to do just what I want in the 
poem. . . . There must not be any preconceived notion 
or design for what the poem ought to be.”* This early 
expressive theory, however, was to be short-lived. A 
growing discontent with what Baraka called America’s 
“twisted society” moved him towards an aesthetic 
program that demonstrated his increasing personal dis- 
satisfaction.” For a time, poetry became a way for 
Baraka to impart areas of order on an otherwise hostile 
American landscape. In Amiri Baraka / LeRoi Jones, 
Werner Sollors points out that soon after Baraka’s trip 
to communist Cuba in 1960, he adopted a new defini- 
tion of art. “The unity of life and art,” Sollors writes, 
“was no longer limited to the inwardness of the artist, 
but was supposed to take place ‘inside’ and ‘outside’ at 
the same time. The opposition began to take the shape 
of individual vs. society.” 


In a 1964 interview, Baraka gives blunt shape to his 
evolved concept of art, describing poetry as the “most 
beautiful resolution of energies that in another context 
might be violent for myself or anyone else.” By 1965, 
however, the year of the Malcolm X assassination and 
Watts riots, Baraka left his family and moved to Har- 
lem to start the Black Arts Repertory Theater/School.” 
These circumstances parallel the development in Bara- 
ka’s aesthetic philosophy. Identifying with the rising 
ethnocentrism of mid-sixties Black Nationalism, his 
individual vs. society opposition evolved into a black- 
white antagonism. As Sollors argues, Baraka “came to 
see art as predominantly a ‘weapon,’” a pragmatic 
device whose sole purpose was to effect the ltberation 
of black Americans from the social, political, and 
cultural oppression of a predominantly white nation.” 


While antagonism towards white European society is 
present in Baraka’s poetry even in the early sixties, as 
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the poet himself notes in “An Explanation of the Text,” 
each of his poetic volumes written in this decade 
demonstrates a progressively greater social awareness 
and consequent hatred of white society.“ Though he as- 
serts that his poetry after 1966 is “self-consciously 
spiritual,” this spirituality serves not as an antidote to 
his hatred of white society but as a channel for it. With 
his conversion to the Muslim religion, Islamic Jihad 
became a means for him to reconcile religion with his 
militant art. Unquestionably, Baraka’s discourse was a 
powerful presence influencing many of the newer and 
even some of the older, more established black Ameri- 
can poets writing in the sixties and seventies. Yet his 
artistic philosophy was prescriptive, often to the point 
of dogmatism, and he openly urged his black peers to 
subscribe to his program. The prose poem “State/Ment,” 
for instance, rigorously defines the black artist’s “role” 
as that of hostile social revolutionary. Here, employing 
rhetoric of destruction and death, he extols his fellow 
black artists toward a violently antiwhite aesthetic that 
seeks to both foster black solidarity and destroy the 
dominant American society. “The black artist,” Baraka 
urges, “must / teach the White Eyes their deaths, and 
teach the black man how to / bring these deaths about.”* 


For Baraka and other black poets of the sixties and 
seventies, the boundaries between active and creative 
life were often blurred. In the case of Baraka, not only 
did his poetry and drama portray and prescribe militant 
consciousness and behavior, but his activism, as well, 
helped further his stature as a figure of black militancy. 
During the second half of the 1960s, Baraka’s commit- 
ment to Black Nationalism found shape both in his art 
and in his devotion to political and social leadership in 
the black community. After establishing the Black Arts 
Repertory Theater in 1965, he founded the black cultural 
center Spirit House in 1966.“ Spirit House became the 
nucleus for the cultural-nationalist, quasi-religious 
organization Black Community Defense and Develop- 
ment.” Several other organizations followed that were 
committed to the economic, religious, cultural, and 
political advancements of blacks. In his essay “Black 
Poetry,” Randall recognizes that Baraka’s poetic stature 
and appeal were being furthered by his reputation as 
activist. He asserts that Baraka’s poetic influence has 
almost as much to do with his activism as with his writ- 
ing, noting that the conflation of these elements has 
made Baraka “a symbol of black rebellion to the 


younger poets.”* 


As if to disavow the militant strain of the black poetry 
movement that Baraka represents, the final section of 
Randall’s 1971 collection, Mere to Remember, chal- 
lenges the aims and integrity of some aspects of black 
militant activism. “Seeds of Revolution,” for instance, 
traces the origins of the nationalist revolution, arguing 
that the current movement is not a spontaneous, histori- 
cally isolated phenomenon but the culmination of years 
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of black resistance to, and endurance of, white oppres- 
sion. Randall’s historiography serves as a harsh reproof 
of nationalists who would arrogantly refuse to acknowl- 
edge the debt owed to their black ancestors. His earlier 
poem “The Rite” (1968),° which deals more exclu- 
sively with the artist’s relationship to the past, nonethe- 
less possesses a thematic affinity with “Seeds of Revo- 
lution” through its demonstration of the inevitability of 
cultural inheritance. 


In a 1973 interview, Randall asserts that “The Rite” 
portrays a paradox inherent in the desire of young writ- 
ers to reject anteriority: 


The writer or any artist always wants to do something 
new. He wants to destroy or supersede the older art or 
older artist. But the fact is that he has internalized the 
art of the older artist. . . . What he really expresses is 
what he has learned. Although he may seem to be rebel- 
ling from the older artist, he may incorporate some of 
that act in his newer art.” 


Paradoxically, artistic originality involves not a rejec- 
tion of artistic antecedents but the internalization and 
transformation of these antecedents into the “new” art. 
In “The Rite,” Randall presents this relationship 
between a new and old artist in the impersonal language 
of a detached observer. In “Seeds of Revolution,” 
however, Randall’s personal contempt for the disregard 
of young nationalists represents a significant presence 
in the poem. Where “The Rite” demonstrates the exist- 
ence of an originality paradox through a brief dialog, 
“Seeds of Revolution” more directly condemns 
ignorance and denial of such a paradox. His language 
in “Seeds of Revolution” bitterly accosts militant 
nationalists unable to recognize and appreciate the 
impact of ancestral agency on current events and at- 
titudes: 


The Revolution 
did not begin [. . . .] 
last year 
when you read Fanon 
and discovered you were black. 


The Revolution was going on 
when the first black 

leaped overboard 

to the sharks [. . .] 


When your father (whom you deplore) 
pushed a broom 

and your mother (whom you despise) 
scrubbed kitchens 

so you could go to school 

and read Fanon.* 


(lines 1-2, 5-11, 15-20} 


In Randall’s poem, the history of black resistance pos- 
sesses an immeasurable integrity and value by virtue of 
the courage, suffering, and endurance displayed by its 
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participants. Unconscious of itself as a movement, the 
black historical tradition is invested with a measure of 
sincerity, further exalting its merit. By holding this his- 
tory up to the current movement, Randall exposes 
degrees of affectation and self-aggrandizement infecting 
contemporary militant fervor. In “Seeds of Revolu- 
tion,” history and legacy, not political posturing, are the 
true marks of worth. 


Similarly, Randall’s poem “On a Name for Black 
Americans” focuses on misdirected energies within the 
Nationalist movement. Here, he condemns efforts to 
replace the name Negro with its English equivalent, 
black. In a 1973 interview, he explains the reasons for 
his opposition toward such a change: 


If a nation or a race does great things, the name of that 
race will be great no matter what its original meaning 
was. Therefore, it’s up to us [blacks] to be great. Of 
course, it’s easier to change a word than to change 
ourselves, so a lot of us opt for the word, . . . You are 
what you are, not what you’re called. 


“On a Name for Black Americans” relates, in succes- 
sive stanzas, this idea that the black condition in the 
United States cannot be remedied through superficial 
measures. “Call a skunk a rose,” Randall writes, “‘and 
he’ll still stink / and make the name stink too. /.. . 
Change your mind, / not your name. / Change your life, 
/ not your clothes” (9-11, 25-28). By implication, Ran- 
dall’s indictment here extends to many black poets as 
well, for many were fond of rejecting their birth names 
and Western dress in order to adopt African-sounding 
names and garb. In both “Seeds of Revolution” and 
“On a Name for Black Americans,” Randall begins to 
confront what he saw as affected tendencies emanating 
from and shaping both the Black Nationalist movement 
and its militant black aesthetic. 


Fundamental to Black Nationalist poetry of the 1960s 
and 1970s was its close kinship to activism, particularly 
militant activism. Dudley Randall’s portraits of black 
militancy in More to Remember include “Nationalist,” 
“Put Your Muzzle Where Your Mouth Is (or shut 
up),” “Informer,” “F.B.I1. Memo,” “Abu,” and “The 
Militant Black Poet.” Among them, only this last piece 
deals explicitly with the topic of poetry and the poet. 
Yet, by challenging the integrity of militant activism, all 
of these poems implicitly confront a realm of black 
experience central to black militant poetry. Through 
their close approximation in the collection as well as 
thematic similarities, they present a cooperative front 
against a form of black experience threatening to 
impugn alternative forms of experience. 


A common motif running through each of these poems 
is that of hypocrisy in black militant organizations. 
Ironically, though the poems present themselves as at- 
tacks on ideological imposters who would infiltrate and 
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undermine the militant cause, they are as much a satire 
on the character of organizations that facilitate such 
infiltration. In “Put Your Muzzle Where Your Mouth 
Is,’ for example, the theoretical black revolutionary 
whom the speaker addresses is satirically ineffectual 
(and even cowardly by the standards of some extreme 
groups), despite appearing otherwise by virtue of his 
“KILL, KILL, KILL” chant (1).™ Like the figures in the 
above poems, his militancy is a facade; Randall’s poems 
serve to get behind such facades. Furthermore, his 
poems render problematic the programmatic aspects of 
black militancy by demonstrating that prescribed 
behavior and ideology do not guarantee a correspond- 
ing integrity. That is, they expose the presence of 
fraudulent intent amidst purportedly “authentic” black 
experience. And by association, in Randall’s scheme, 
the black poetry movement’s support for, and reliance 
on, militant activism, an activism tainted by hypocrisy, 
qualifies its social and aesthetic integrity. 


Much like his critical position, Randall's artistic and 
publishing philosophy serve to shatter the allure of black 
militancy in an effort to free black poetry from its 
restrictive ideology. Randall’s continual attack on 
extreme nationalists and their aesthetic is not an effort 
to destroy a movement in black poetry but to liberate 
the larger movement from the oppression of a militant 
ideology. A poet is not someone, asserts Randall in 
“Jukebox,” “to pat on the head and call ‘a good little 
Revolutionary’” (38). There is no supreme form of black 
experience; for Randall, there is no one expression of 
authentic blackness. 


Notes 


1. The time frame dealt with in this paper ranges 
from the early 1960s to the early 1980s. During 
this period, the term African American had not yet 
come into use. Most (if not all} of the scholarship 
written during this time frame uses the term black 
or black American to denote Americans of African 
ancestry. Dudley Randall himself uses the term 
black in his poems and criticism. For purposes of 
consistency, this paper will use the term black 
exclusively. 


2. The Norton Anthology of Modern Poetry, ed. 
Richard Ellmann and Robert O’Clair, 2nd ed. 
(New York: Norton, 1988) 891n. 


3. The link between nationalism and violence is not 
an arbitrary one. Nationalistic sentiment among 
groups often manifests itself through violent 
expression. As Alphonso Pinkney notes in Red, 
Black, and Green: Black Nationalism in the United 
States, “common grief in tragedies” as well as 
“mutual hostility towards some outside group” are 
typical characteristics of nationalistic movements 
and black nationalism in particular (Cambridge: 
Cambridge UP, 1976) 1-2. 
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. D. H. Melhem, “Dudley Randall: The Poet as 


Humanist,” Heroism in the New Black Poetry: 
Introductions and Interviews (Lexington: U of 
Kentucky P, 1990) 58. 


. Dudley Randall, A Litany of Friends: New and 


Selected Poems (Detroit: Lotus, 1981) 101. 
Hereafter cited parenthetically in the text by line 
number. 


. “Black Poet, White Critic” appeared in Randall’s 


collection Cities Burning (Detroit: Broadside 
Press, 1968) 7, while “Poet” and “The Dilemma” 
both appeared in his later collection More to 
Remember: Poems of Four Decades (Chicago: 
Third World, 1971} 55, 48. Hereafter, these poems 
will be cited parenthetically in the text by line 
number. 


. Randall never indicates in the poem or elsewhere 


what specific critics Durem was referring to. 
Perhaps this is an intentional omission on the part 
of Randall designed to maintain the poem’s tone 
of ironic elusiveness, Regardless of his intent, 
however, Randall’s choice of subtitle (“My poems 
are not sufficiently obscure / To please the critics. 
/ —Ray Durem”) refers to the real and persistent 
antagonism expressed by professional literary crit- 
ics toward the modes of black poetry. As Julius E. 
Thompson observes in Dudley Randall, although 
Broadside’s “Big Four’’ poets (Don L. Lee, Nikki 
Giovanni, Etheridge Knight, and Sonia Sanchez) 
did receive a noticeable share of acclaim between 
1967 and 1979, they also received no smail share 
of negative commentary for a perceived lack of 
formal craftsmanship. See Dudley Randall, Broad- 
side Press, and the Black Arts Movement in 
Detroit, 1960-1995 (Jefferson, NC: McFarland, 
1999) 169-70. 


. Dudley Randall, “In Conversation with Dudley 


Randall,” Obsidian 2.1 (1976): 35. This interview 
was conducted by Charles Rowell in 1973; 
however, it was not published until 1976. 


. According to Pinkney, black nationalist sentiment 


is a centuries-old phenomenon. Its existence “can 
be traced back to the first slave ship conspiracy in 
1526” (3). The 1960s, however, saw a reemergence 
of this sentiment, giving rise to what became 
known as the Black Nationalist movement. 
Characteristic of this movement was the belief by 
blacks that as a group they shared a common 
heritage of language and culture, a desire to steer 
their own destiny through control of their own 
organizations and institutions, a common resis- 
tance to oppression, and ethnic self-interest and 
racial pride (4). The movement, however, never 
achieved any great degree of unity, largely because 
Black Nationalists differed widely in their objec- 
tives and means for achieving these objectives. 
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Dudley Randall, “Black Poetry,” Black Expres- 
sion, ed. Addison Gayle, Jr. (New York: Weybright 
and Talley, 1969) 112. 


Prior to 1968, Amiri Baraka was known as LeRoi 
Jones. For clarity, this paper will refer to him only 
as Amiri Baraka. 


Cited in Werner Sollors’ Amiri Baraka / LeRoi 
Jones (New York: Columbia UP, 1978) 200-01. 


Randall, “Black Poetry” 112. There is some 
speculation that the gun may have been planted 
on Baraka in a deliberate attempt to incriminate 
him. 


Randall, “Black Poetry” 111. 


Amiri Baraka, “The Practice of the New National- 
ism,” Journal of Black Poetry 1.14 (1970-1971): 
38. 


Though The Norton Anthology of Modern Poetry, 
2nd ed., gives 1969 as the publishing date for 
“Ballad of Birmingham,” the poem appeared as a 
published broadside as early as 1965. It appeared 
again in 1968 as part of Randall’s collection Cit- 
ies Burning. 


Suzanne Dolezal, “The Courtly Librarian Who 
Became the Ben Franklin of Black Poetry,” De- 
troit, Supplement of Detroit Free Press 11 Apr. 
1982: 7. In his article “Black Publisher, Black 
Writer: An Answer” (1975), Randall himself 
recorded having published some 192 black poets 
through Broadside Press (Black World 24.5: 35). 


Cited in Dolezal 7. 


Dudley Randall, “A Conversation with Dudley 
Randall,” Black World 21.2 (1971): 32. 


Randall, “Black Poetry” 112. 
Randall, “Black Poetry” 112, 


Although Baraka’s form of militancy was not 
above advocating violence, the term more ac- 
curately denotes the aggressively antiwhite senti- 
ment in his poetry and activism. The term is ap- 
plied in a similar manner throughout the paper. 


Rodgers defines neither white literary (1) “style” 
nor (2) “diction” concretely. Instead, she conveys 
the meaning of each by the assertion of its op- 
posite: (1) black themes, grammar, and syntax, 
along with (2) black vernacular spellings. 


Carolyn Rodgers, “Breakforth in Deed,” Black 
World 19.11 (1970): 15. 


Rodgers 19. 
Rodgers 13. 
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a: 


This article is not trying to suggest that the 
militant revolutionary philosophy is the only 
restrictive force affecting black poetic license. In 
her essay “Who Speaks Negro” (1969), for 
example, Sara Fabio, like Randall, insists that a 
true black voice encompasses a “widely diverse 
body of poetic diction.” However, unlike him, she 
qualifies this assertion by sanctioning only “unas- 
similated and unlettered” forms of language (Black 
Expression, ed. Addison Gayle, Jr. [New York: 
Weybright and Talley, 1969} 116). Though Ran- 
dall identifies militant philosophy as one of the 
greatest threats to black poetic freedom, he op- 
poses any type or degree of aesthetic restriction. 


Randall, “A Conversation” 34. 


“Dudley Randall,” The Norton Anthology of 
Modern Poetry, ed. Richard Ellmann and Robert 
O’Clair, 2nd ed. (New York: Norton, 1988) 886. 


Randall, “A Conversation” 30. 
Randall, “Black Poetry” 112. 
Randall, “A Conversation” 30. 


In his 1971 Black World interview, Randall argues: 
“In any age of poetry, there is a certain ambiance 
which influences ali poets whether they are Black 
or white. . . . It is true that ideas filter down 
through secondary sources, and one may be fol- 
lowing a white innovator and not know it” (31). 
He further asserts that although the younger poets 
may reject older poets by refusing to study them, 
ironically, they often “unwittingly repeat the things 
that the older poets have already done” (30). For 
example, he points out that many punctuation and 
word-division techniques that younger poets 
consider innovative can be found in the poetry of 
E. E. Cummings (30). 


Randall, “Black Poetry” 114. 


In Part of Nature Part of Us (1980), Helen Ven- 
dier’s brief chapter on Randall’s Broadside Press 
confirms as much. “In the [Broadside] collection 
as it now stands,” she asserts, “two principles of 
selection can be observed: a strong principle of 
hospitality to different points of view and different 
styles of writing, and an equally strong principle 
of aesthetic judgment” 314. 


To a large degree, Randall himself helped facilitate 
this freedom. His Broadside Press was one of only 
a few black publishing houses in the 1960s and 
early 1970s. It offered a platform for black poets 
whose styles and themes went unacknowledged or 
unaccepted by white-owned-and-operated publish- 
ing companies. 


Heroic in theme, not meter. 
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Magic: Collected Poetry, 1961-1967 (Indianapolis: 
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Sollors 4. 


LeRoi Jones, interview with Judy Stone, San 
Francisco Chronicle 23 Aug. 1964. 


Sollors 5. Baraka’s wife Hettie was of Jewish- 
American descent. He parted from her and their 
two daughters, Lisa and Kellie, as a conscious 
rejection of his ties to white society. 


Sollors 5. 
Baraka, “An Explanation of the Text” ii. 
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Remember: Poems of Four Decades (Chicago: 
Third World, 1971) 66. Frantz Fanon was a politi- 
cal philosopher native to French-Colonial Algiers. 
In his The Wretched of the Earth (1961), he 
outlined his doctrine of the inevitability of 
violence. This doctrine was subsequently embraced 
by many in the American Black Nationalist move- 
ment. Fanon's doctrine championed violence taken 
out against an oppressor by the oppressed in the 
cause of social revolution. Such violence, he 
argued, was purifying and restorative for the op- 
pressed and, ultimately, the society as a whole. 
See “Frantz Fanon,” Black Writers, ed. Linda 
Meizger (Detroit: Gale, 1989) 194. 
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Melba Joyce Boyd (essay date spring 2001) 


SOURCE: Boyd, Melba Joyce. “‘Roses and 
Revolutions’ Dudiey Randall: Poet, Publisher, Critic 
and Champion of African-American Literature Leaves a 
Legacy of Immeasurable Value.” Black Scholar 31, no. 
1 (spring 2001): 55-7. 


[in the following memorial tribute, Boyd reviews Ran- 
dail’s life and career, praising his contributions to 
African-American literature and culture.) 


Dudley Felker Randall was born on January 14, 1914 in 
Washington, DC. He was the third bom to Rev. Arthur 
George Clyde Randall and Ada Viola Bradley Randall, 
a schoolteacher. In 1920, the Randalls moved to Detroit, 
where Dudley spent the majority of his life. On May 4, 
1957, Dudley Randall was united in marriage to Vivian 
Barnett Spencer, his wife of 43 years. 


He grew up with his three brothers, James, Arthur and 
Philip and his sister, Esther. His family attended Ply- 
mouth Congregationalist Church, where he was a Boy 
Scout and belonged to the Young Democrats. He gradu- 
ated from Eastern High School in 1930, In 1935 he 
married his first wife, Ruby Hudson. From this mar- 
riage he had one daughter, Phyllis Randall Sherron. 


He worked at the Ford Rouge Foundry Plant from 1932- 
1937, While employed at Ford, he was a member of the 
developing United Auto Workers (UAW), and was a 
strong supporter of the labor movement. He then 
worked for the United States Postal Service from 1937- 
1943 and 1946-1951, and was a member of the United 
Postal Workers. In 1941, he was drafted into the US 
Army and served as a supply sergeant (T-4) while 
stationed in the South Pacific during World War II. 


After the war, he returned to Detroit and enrolled at 
Wayne State University in 1946, where he majored in 
English and joined the Kappa Alpha Psi Fraternity. He 
also joined the Miles Poetry Workshop, and became 
acquainted with poets such as Philip Levine and Henri- 
etta Epstein. He graduated in 1949, and immediately 
entered the Masters of Arts in Library Science at the 
University of Michigan—Ann Arbor. After graduation 
in 1951, he was employed as a librarian at Lincoln 
University from 1951-1954 in Jefferson, Missouri, and 
subsequently at Morgan State College in Baltimore, 
Maryland, from 1954-1956, where he lived with his 
brother Arthur and his family. In 1956, Randall returned 
to Detroit and was employed by the Wayne County 
Federated Library System from 1956-1969. 


In 1969, Randall was employed as a reference librarian 
at the University of Detroit and was the university’s 
poet-in-residence until he retired in 1976. In 1981, he 
was a visiting professor at the University of South 
Florida. 
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Randall developed a love for poetry at an early age, 
creating his first poem orally at the age of four. By the 
age of nine, he was already writing poetry, and his first 
published poems appeared in the Detroit Free Press and 
the Detroit News when he was only fourteen years old. 
He wrote incessantly, but because of the limited outlets 
for black writers during the 1930s, 40s, and 50s, his 
poetry rarely appeared in print. However, he became a 
close friend of poet Robert Hayden about 1937, and 
they met regularly to discuss literary techniques and 
their poetry. 


Similarly, when Randall returned to Detroit in 1956, he 
reunited with the Miles Poetry Workshop, but found a 
more appealing literary community in 1962 when 
Margaret Danner, a Chicago poet and visiting professor 
at Wayne State University, founded Boone House. There 
he met other black poets writing in Detroit and became 
friends with Naomi Long Madgett, Oliver LaGrone, 
and Edward Simpkins, among others. 


It was the beginning of the Second Black Renaissance. 
As the civil rights movement was gaining the attention 
of the nation, a vital cultural movement was emerging. 
Under the editorship of Hoyt Fuller, his classmate from 
Wayne State University, Randall's poetry, prose, essays 
and book reviews were frequently published in the 
Negro Digest and other progressive publications. Fuller 
not only published Randall’s writings, he also consulted 
him on editorial matters that shaped the development of 
this key intellectual and cultural publication. 


When the Sixteenth Street Baptist Church was bombed 
in Birmingham, Alabama, in 1963, Randall was asked 
by the editor of Correspondence Magazine to compose 
a poem for publication. In 1965, Jerry Moore, a folk 
singer, asked to set the poem “Ballad of Birmingham”’ 
to music for a Blue Note Recording. To protect his 
copyright, Randall published the poem as a Broadside 
Press publication. In 1966, he continued The Broadside 
Press Series, which featured major black poets such as 
Gwendolyn Brooks, Naomi Long Madgett, LeRoi Jones 
(Amiri Baraka), Robert Hayden, Margaret Walker, and 
Melvin B. Tolson in a collection entitled, “Poems of the 
Negro Revolt.” 


In 1966, he published a co-authored book of poetry 
with Margaret Danner, Peem Counterpoem; and in 
1967, he published a co-edited anthology with Margaret 
Burroughs, Poems on the Life and Death of Maicolm X. 
By 1970, Broadside Press was the most successful 
independent poetry press in the nation and in the his- 
tory of African-American literature. 


Broadside Press changed the range and complexity of 
American poetry by creating a press capable of bring- 
ing forth the dynamism of Black American poetry. By 
1975, the press had published approximately ninety 
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titles of poetry, and there were 500,000 books in print. 
The Broadside roster included noted poets such as 
Gwendolyn Brooks, Margaret Walker, Naomi Madgett, 
Robert Hayden. Etheridge Knight, Haki Madhubuti 
(Don L. Lee), Sonia Sanchez, Audre Lorde, Alice 
Walker, Amiri Baraka, Nikki Giovanni, and introduced 
hundreds of new voices. In addition to his work at 
Broadside, he edited one the most significant antholo- 
gies of poetry, The Black Poets (Bantam Press, 1971) 
which is still in print. 


Of his own poetry, Randall's titles include: Poem Coun- 
terpoem (with Margaret Danner, Detroit: Broadside 
Press, 1966); Cities Burning (Detroit: Broadside Press, 
1968); Love You (London: Breman Press, 1970); More 
to Remember (Chicago: Third World Press, 1971); After 
the Killing (Chicago: Third World Press, 1973); A 
Litany of Friends (Detroit: Lotus Press, 1981). 


Dudley Randall was the publisher and editor of 
Broadside Press from 1965-1977, when he retired. In 
1980, he returned to publishing and regained control of 
the press. He produced the Broadside Theatre and 
published two new titles of poetry in 1983 by Detroit 
poets Melba Joyce Boyd and Aneb Kogsitile, who both 
served as Broadside Press editors. But the Broadside 
Press did not regain its past glory. With the decline of 
the Black Arts Movement, the popularity of poetry and 
the productivity of the press experienced a marked 
decline. 


But major awards and citations from local and national 
cultural organizations and governmental offices heralded 
the impact of Randall poetry and publishing efforts. For 
his poetry, he received Wayne State University’s Tomp- 
kins Award for Poetry and Fiction in 1962 and 1966, 
and the Michigan Council for the Arts Individual Artists 
Award in 1981. In 1981, Mayor Coleman A. Young 
named Dudley Randall the poet laureate of Detroit, and 
in 1986, he was the recipient of the Life Achievement 
Award from the National Endowment of the Arts. That 
same year, Wayne State University gave him an Honor- 
ary Doctor of Letters; the following year, 1987, the 
University of Michigan awarded Randall a Distin- 
guished Alumni Award. In 1990, he was honored at the 
Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of Broadside Press, and in 
1996, on his 82nd birthday, he was celebrated at the 
Detroit Institute of Arts at the Detroit Premiere of the 
documentary film, The Black Unicorn: Dudley Randall 
and the Broadside Press. In 1997, the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion Fund donated an endowed scholarship in Randall’s 
honor to the Department of Africana Studies at Wayne 
State University. 


Dudley Randall was regarded as a man of integrity, 
dedication, sensitivity, creativity, industry and scholar- 
ship. He was a kind, gentle, and wonderful person who 
shared his imagination and resources to inspire and 
encourage all those whom encountered him. 
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He expired on August 5, 2000 at the age of 86 in 
Providence Hospital from congestive heart failure. 


He is survived by his devoted wife, Vivian Barnett 
Spencer Randall; his daughter Phyllis Randall Sherron; 
two grandchildren: Venita Sherron King (Kyle King) 
and William Sherron, IV; two great grandchildren: 
Christian King and Kyle Aaron King; many nieces, 
nephews and cousins, and a literary legacy that is im- 
measurable. 


Melba Joyce Boyd (essay date 2003) 


SOURCE: Boyd, Melba Joyce. “‘After the Killing’: 
Dudley Randall’s Black Arts Poetry” and “A Poet Is 
Not a Jukebox.” In Wrestling with the Muse: Dudley 
Randall and the Broadside Press, pp. 210-29; 277-97. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 2003. 


[in the following excerpts, Boyd discusses the poems in 
More to Remember, After the Killing, and A Litany of 
Friends. ] 


In 1971, Third World Press published More to Remem- 
ber: Poems of Four Decades by Dudley Randall. 
Dedicated to Don L. Lee, it represents Randall’s first 
comprehensive poetry collection. Lee founded Third 
World Press in Chicago and published poetry and other 
genres related to the black experience, including Ran- 
dall’s More to Remember and After the Killing (1973). 
Since Lee modeled the poetry books after Broadside 
productions, and in many instances used the same 
Detroit printer, Randall maintained creative control over 
the text and the presentation. More to Remember 
represents a broad spectrum of styles and themes reflec- 
tive of the poet’s development since the 1930s. This 
juxtaposition of his earlier structured lyrics and 
tempered tones with his later direct free verse provides 
a clearer measure of his artistic range. In the preface, 
he explains the purpose of this retrospective: 


Because of the nature of my two previous books, many 
poems had to be omitted. Poem Counterpoem included 
only poems which could be paired with Margaret Dan- 
ners, Cities Burning was limited to poems about this 
disintegrating era. This book is inclusive, containing 
poems selected from those written from the 1930's 
through the 1960's. 


Here are the ways I was. Warts and all. 
Now I feel free to strike off in other directions.' 


Finally, “Vacant Lot,” “Ghetto Girls” (formerly 
“Hastings Street Girls”), “Pacific Epitaphs,” “The 
Ascent,” “Coral Atoll,” “Hymn,” “Poet,” and many 
other poems from the past were collected. Although 
there is some overlapping, the first section of the book 
includes poetry written during the 1930s, the second 
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section reflects writing activity during the 1940s, and 
the third section includes poetry from the 1950s. For 
the most part, this collection is contemplative, intricate, 
and conscious of traditional poetics. With regard to 
these literary features, Randall expected an educated, 
“cultured” audience would read these poems. His Black 
Arts poetry, on the other hand, is directed at contempo- 
rary black poets and everyday black folks. Consequently, 
he simplified his vocabulary, abandoned complex poetic 
forms and a preponderance of Western literary allu- 
sions. The fourth section of More to Remember contains 
poems written during the 1960s and, for the most part, 
reflects this radical shift in poetics. His next book, After 
the Killing, demonstrates an even more explicit 
departure from his literary past. He articulated the 
reason for this transformation: 


In my own poetry, I no longer strive for the intricate, 
sonorous stanzas of ‘*The Southern Road.” I try for a 
looser form, a more colloquial diction, as in “Freder- 
ick Douglass and the Slave Breaker.” I want my 
poems to be read and understood by children, students, 
farmers, factory workers, professors. I seek directness 
and lucidity, but also a richness so that the reader will 
find added meanings on each new reading. I avoid ec- 
centricities and grotesqueries.? 


The fourth section of More to Remember reflects the 
issues of the times and provides a connecting point 
between Randall and the aesthetics dominating the 
1960s. He enters the scene with direct language and 
cutting tines, which contrast sharply against the 
backdrop of his earlier, more sedate and soft-spoken 
expressions. At the same time, Randail believed that a 
poet should master the craft, and the regimen requires 
knowledge and practice of all poetic traditions: 


Those poeis who ridicule traditional verse by saying it 
goes monotonously “da-dum, da-dum, da-dum” either 
have wooden ears or do not know how to read aloud. 
Because of the different weights of vowels and the 
easy-to-pronounce and hard-to-pronounce combinations 
of consonants in the English language, there are im- 
mense variations in the speed, quantity, tone color, and 
pitch of lines, to say nothing of the variations in 
volume, pitch, pause, tempo dictated by meaning. The 
“da-dum” is only an understood pattern, like the 4/4 
beat in music, against which you can play innumerable 
variations. The best writers of free verse are those 
skilled in traditional verse, but many writers write bad 
free verse because they never learned to write traditional 
verse.? 


Randall’s free-verse poems join the Black Arts aesthetic, 
but they also reiterate his particular brand of radicalism 
and his critique of political and cultural activities. This 
poetry is more rhetorical and is reflective of the black 
oral tradition. Since he rarely engaged in oral argu- 
ments, his poetry was his rebuttal, his response to the 
verbal posturing of others. Randall viewed his voice as 
being in the moment, and although his poetry argues 
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against the opinions of many of the militant poets, he 
considers his poetry to be a part of the new black 
aesthetic. A case in point is “The Militant Black Poet.” 
Drawn from a personal experience, it demonstrates Ran- 
dall’s identification with the radicalism of the poetry 
movement as he mocks himself and the irony of audi- 
ence receptivity: 


I read at Grosse Ile, which is an island past southwest 
Detroit [a suburban area], near the Detroit River. These 
people may not be wealthy, but it’s an isolated com- 
munity with a bridge, and they have their lovely homes 
there. And I guess it was in the sixties when a Black 
poet was a curiosity. I worked at the Wayne County 
Library, and Isabella Swann, our assistant librarian, had 
a home out there, and I think it was through her I was 
invited to read to this Tuesday Club—genteel, white- 
haired women. And I read some poems, and a little old 
white-haired lady, who was more militant than I was, 
said: “Yes, that’s right!” So, I said, “What am I doing 
here?” to myself. “I should be reading this poem to 
Black folks, not to these wealthy white folks.” That’s 
what I thought. I exaggerated that. I said the poet went 
home and hanged himself.* 


A militant black poet 

read his scariest poems 

to a literary club 

of suburban white women. 


After the reading 

a white-haired lady commented 
what a nice man he was, 

and that in his place 

she’d be much more bitter. 


The militant black poet 
went home 
and hanged himself. 


(More to Remember, 74) 


Randall devised humor from the setting and the 
characters in a reversal that usurps expectation, as the 
last line exaggerates the travesty of aesthetic failure. In 
much of his poetry, Randall’s uses humor to engage 
and to lighten the seriousness of literary attitudes, and 
he also confronts misguided hostility in the Black Power 
generation that alienated many of their elders with 
political arrogance and historical ignorance. “Seeds of 
Revolution” critiques young militants who assume they 
are the first to protest or to shake a fist at the white 
world. The poem opens and closes with the same two 
stanzas: 


The Revolution 

did not begin in 1966 
when Stokely raised his fist 
and shouted, Black Power. 


Nor did it begin last year 
when you read Fanon 
and discovered you were black. 
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The interior stanzas are historical and propose different 
acts of rebellion and resistance, as a black on a slave 
ship leaping overboard or as an “Uncle Tom” outsmart- 
ing the white-supremacist arrogance of the slave master. 
The reference to “father” and “mother” as domestic and 
menial workers is parenthetically followed with at- 
titudes of shame and resentment for forefathers and 
foremothers who endured so that the militants-to-be, the 
descendants, “could go to school / and read Fanon.” 
There is also a class analysis embedded in this image, 
and an accusation of a misreading of Fanon as well. 
The structure of the poem is cyclical, as the connection 
to Fanon reflects on the beginning and the ending of the 
poem to demonstrate that revolution is also cyclical, 
and this level of political perspective requires historical 
clarity and a keener political analysis. As the title sug- 
gests, “Seeds of Revolution” were planted in our 
cultural consciousness through anonymous acts of 
sacrifice and humble, strategic maneuvers, This poem is 
also thematically reflective of Randall’s 1962 short 
story, “Shoe Shine Boy.” 


“Straight Talk from a Patriot’ and “Daily News 
Report” are antiwar poems that intersect with the Black 
Power Movement, the Civil Rights Movement and the 
peace movement of the 1960s and 1970s. “Straight 
Talk” is crafted in four short lines: a rhyming couplet 
followed by an oblique rhyme. The ending rhyme is 
slightly off because the thinking, expressed in the voice 
of the patriot, is distorted. Full of racism, aggression, 
and destruction, the perspective of the “patriot” contains 
an ironic and frightening honesty. 


“Daily News Report” is constructed around the word 
play of one line from a news report: “We killed 250 
men to day.” The matter-of-fact delivery of the news 
report is transformed into deliberations on the meaning 
of “killed”; who must assume responsibility, and how 
many people died? 250. Visually constructed to force 
the audience to linger in reflection on each word in the 
report, the poem reverses the pattern by repeating 
“today” and interchanging “living” and “were living” to 
emphasize that what is in the past is now obscured in 
the present and in its true meaning. “Today” is used as 
counterpoint in the third pivot, as the poem focuses on 
the word “killed” and emphasizes and reiterates it in 
italics and capital letters. The poem builds into a printed 
protest, shouts from the page, but ends with smal let- 
ters and single-word lines with no punctuation, which 
extends the thought into a quiet sadness: 


Now they are dead 
We killed them 
We killed 
KILLED 
KILLED 
them 
today 


(More to Remember, 65) 
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“Nationalist,” “Put Your Muzzle Where Your Mouth 
Is (Or Shut Up),” “Informer,” “F.B.1. Memo” and 
“Abo” are satirical and critical observances about the 
political climate of the era. They are clever quips, which 
provide contradictions and warnings. The “Nationalist” 
reveals the romantic preferences of a so-called race- 
lover by coining the popular phrase in a typical setting: 


“Black 

is beautiful,” 
he said, 

as he stroked 
her white 
breasts, 


(More to Remember, 69) 


“Put Your Muzzle Where Your Mouth Is (Or Shut 
Up)” exposes the hypocrisy of many “militant” rhetori- 
cians who advocate violent assaults against “whites” or 
“representatives of the establishment,” but are not will- 
ing to risk their own necks: 


Kall, Kill, Kill, he screamed. 
But when I asked him 
(naively, I suppose) 

how many 


(More to Remember, 70) 


The visual design of the poem moves from the extended 
clamor of the militant’s call for killing into short lines, 
which deescalate to the pronoun “he” italicized for 
emphasis and progressing toward the one-word final 
lines: “Not / 1.” The same technique is used in “In- 
former,” which features a character shouting “Black 
Power,” as a militant cover for an FBI agent. 


“F.B.I. Memo” parallels these themes, as the “In- 
former” or the perfect FBI spy can be spotted in ap- 
propriate black nationalist garb, speaking Swahili and 
inciting violence. Even though the poem is serious, it 
mocks these incredible characters by using one-word 
rhyming lines: “tiki,” “dashiki,” “Swahili,” and the 
rhetoric “Kill the honkies.” “Put Your Muzzle Where 
Your Mouth Is” could also be a response to Giovan- 
ni’s “The True Import of Present Dialogue: Black vs. 
Negro.” 


“Abu” is longer than the aforementioned poems, but it 
is thematically related because it exposes the lack of 
insight and depth in such characters and their macho 
grandstanding. The poem mimics the language of some 
of the new poets, as exemplified in “Primitives,” as it 
makes fun of the intelligence of “Abu,” who perceives 
of himself as “a stone black revolutionary.” Not only 
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does Abu publicly publish his “inten / shun” to “blow 
up City Hall,” but he does not recognize the FBI spies 
who have infiltrated his organization when he reveals 
his assassination plans. Moreover, Randall reveals the 
absurd logic of a “militant,” who attacks liberals with 
perverse reactionary reasoning that conversely excuses 
fascists for extreme racist practices. The persona is 
made to appear ridiculous, someone who should not be 
considered a leader. To what extent his audience 
recognized this warning at the time is questionable. 
Randal! did not argue with persons who exemplified the 
behavior reflected in these poems, but the poems enact 
argument. 


“The Trouble with Intellectuals” and “The Intellectu- 
als” are direct criticisms about verbosity and inaction: 


The trouble with intellectuals 
Is that they talk 

Too 

Mu c h. 


(More to Remember, 58) 


Not being much of a talker, the economy of Randall’s 
speaking and writing vocabularies are directly related to 
his personality. From his earliest irritations with his 
father’s preaching and his avoidance of debate, his 
intolerance for too much taJk in social and political set- 
tings was clear. This civility was not silent acquiescence. 
These poems reveal a real disagreement with the 
interference of excessive language with actual living. In 
the first poem, he accuses intellectuals of not knowing 
when to shut up, even during the most primal arrange- 
ments, such as making love. Their lives have been 
overwhelmed by talk. 


Similarly, “The Intellectuals” ridicules this excessive 
talking as their enemies attack them. The talkers are 
metaphorically eliminated: 


Meanwhile the others, 

Who believed in action, 

And that they should be up and all the rest down, 

Stormed the hall, shot the leaders and arrested the 
remainder. 

Who they later hanged. 


(More to Remember, 59) 


In contrast to these satirical poems about intellectuals 
and false militancy, “Sniper” rings like a shot in the 
dark: 


Somewhere 
On a rooftop 
You fight for me. 


(More to Remember, 75) 
In this poem, Randall’s radical clarity distinguishes 


rhetorical clamor from actual self-defense. During the 
1967 Detroit Race Rebellion, there were snipers who 
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fought back when the police and National Guard shot 
up neighborhoods without warning or consideration for 
the consequences. Forty-five people died, but many 
believed that if snipers had not retaliated the tally would 
have been higher because the police and the soldiers 
would have felt invincible. These instances of self- 
defense are not equated with the senseless, merciless 
violence advocated by rhetorical revolutionaries, as in 
the case of “Abu” or “Put Your Muzzle Where Your 
Mouth Is.” 


“Mainly by the Music” is another, albeit subtler lesson 
about language, especially for poets. Randal! offered his 
insight into the effects of sound in poetry at a time 
when rhetoric ruled supreme. In short rhymed verses, 
this quiet poem is a stark contrast to boisterous tone of 
other Black Arts poetry: 


And mainly by the music 
That feelings subtly play 
Upon these instruments of air 
Does meaning find its way. 


(More to Remember, 62) 


As in “Seeds of Revolution,” in “Ancestors” Randall 
poses a question to black nationalists that challenged 
their lack of class consciousness and historical clarity: 


During the sixties, people boasted about their African 
ancestry. They would say that their ancestors were 
kings and queens. But if we are all descendants of 
royalty, what happened to all the other people? Obvi- 
ously, there were more common people than there were 
kings and queens. 


Why are our ancestors 
always kings or princes 
and never the common people? 


It is important to note the male gender in these lines, 
which subtextually suggests the patriarchal nature of 
the nationalist political orientation: 


Was the Old Country a democracy 
where every man was a king? 


The answer appears as a question, which confirms a 
truth that deflates a false premise for the freedom move- 
ment and the invention of an identity based in romantic 
illusions: 


Or did the slave catchers 
steal only the aristocrats 
and Jeave the field hands 
laborers 

street cleaners 

garbage collectors 
dishwashers 

cooks 

and maids 

behind? 
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In the third stanza, the image of humble origins shifts 
the perspective back to the poet, who uses hyperbole to 
lighten a rhetorical engagement that might offend some 
cultural nationalists: 


My own ancestor 
(research reveals) 
was a swincherd, 
who tended the pigs 
in the Royal Pigsty 
and slept in the mud 
among the hogs. 


The symbolic use of pigs is also an inside joke because 
there was so much fuss made about no longer eating 
pork, especially survival cuisine developed during 
slavery, such as chitterlings. It could also be a subtex- 
tual suggestion that royalty in Africa was greedy and 
repressive, just like it was in Europe, Asia, and 
elsewhere. Randall’s Detroit-based class consciousness 
tempered his nationalist concerns and challenged the 
racial arrogance emerging in the devout espousals of 
some black nationalists. The final lines define and 
separate him from the ruling class and confirm his work- 
ing class identity and heritage: 


Yet I’m as proud of him 
as of any king or prince 
dreamed up in fantasies 
of bygone glory. 
(More to Remember, 76) 


“On Getting a Natural (For Gwendolyn Brooks)” 
(1969) was first a broadside published as a poster, and 
it is clearly a tribute to someone Randall deeply 
admired. The soft language and the gentle flow of the 
rhythmic structure are designed to conform to Brooks's 
congeniality and unobtrusive style. More importantly, 
this tribute to Gwendolyn Brooks reflects the admira- 
tion and awe Randall felt for her. Her literary contribu- 
tions to his efforts at Broadside brought prestige to the 
press, which elevated the prominence of the roster of 
poets. What was truly “Black and Beautiful” about this 
era were the selfless contributions of persons like 
Brooks, and this poem speaks to that. 


“For Gwendolyn Brooks, Teacher” is also a tribute, 
but in this instance Randall emulates the terse style of 
Brooks’s “We Real Cool,” which was also published as 
a broadside. Randall’s poem corresponds with Brooks’s 
two line stanzas, but instead of rhyme, he uses a repeti- 
tive rhythm structure in the first line of each stanza: 


You teach 
without talk. 


Your life 
is lesson. 


We give 
because you do, 
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are kind 
because you are. 


Just live. 
We will learn. 


(More to Remember, 77) 


Imitation is again employed in a poem written upon the 
death of Langston Hughes (1967). In “Langston Blues” 
Randall emulates the blues form that Hughes made 
famous: 


Your lips were so laughing 
Langston man 

Your lips were so singing 
Minstrel man 

How death could touch them 
Hard to understand 


Your lips that laughed 
And sang so well 
Your lips that brought 
Laughter from hell 
Are silent now 

No more to tell 


So let us sing 

A Langston blues 
Sing a lost 

Langston blues 
Long-gone song 

For Langston Hughes 


(More to Remember, 63) 


This poem hearkens to Randall’s first blues poem, found 
in the second section of More to Remember, “Jail- 
house Blues,” which adapts the blues format to lament 
an inmate’s regret and to mock his ironic sense of 
“right.” Written during the forties, the poem does not 
indict the persona, but it brings attention to a condition 
that may be the cause of his anguish and symptomatic 
of an unfortunate syndrome in the black male experi- 
ence—womanizing. 


I got three women 

to love me day and night, 
black, brown and yellow 

to love me day and night. 
When E leave this jailhouse, 
I'm sure gonna treat ‘em night. 


(More to Remember, 29) 


This poem is printed facing “The Line Up,” which 
complements its theme. In iambic tetrameter, the poem 
mocks the documentation of the prisoner in the police 
station after the arrest. What’s interesting about these 
two poems is that the relationship between black males 
and the criminal-justice system has become increasingly 
commonplace because of the economic and social 
repression that intensified during the 1960s and 
thereafter. 
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Although “Souvenirs” does not appear in his fourth 
book of poetry, More to Remember, the book’s title is 
derived from a line in the love poem. The few love 
poems that are collected in More to Remember reflect 
Randall’s past work and his careful study of classical 
forms and traditional views on romantic love. For 
example, “Love Song” (from the 1950s; initially 
published in Negro Digest, September 1969) imitates a 
melody with simple, picturesque language that compares 
the gentle spirit of love to “a doe / upon the mountain 
tops.” The end rhyme and the repetition of meter 
reinforce the songlike pattern, and the repetition of the 
first stanza is rearranged by a break in the stanza to 
interrupt the regularity of the rhythm with visual spac- 
ing. His mastery of vocabulary shows in the poem’s 
diction, as the rhyming pattern demands monosyllabic 
and two-syllable words to affect precise pitching and 
sound duration. Like a single chord on a keyboard, the 
word “copse” is finely tuned with the word “tops.” 


In a similar regard, Randall's interest in the sonnet 
coincides with the origin and evolution of the form 
initially conceived by Sicilian love poets in the 
thirteenth century and made famous by the Petrarch’s 
“Canzoniere,” a poem written in adoration for his great 
love, Laura. Randall’s “April Mood” (also written 
sometime during the 1950s) is a Spenserian sonnet, 
which resembles the Italian sonnet and also has a dif- 
ficult, interlinking rhyme scheme: abab bebc cdcd ee. 
The speaker takes chivalry as his theme. He reflects on 
“Young knights” and the tales of how they would 
“sescue damsels from magicians’ charms” to “win 
eternal glory and a dame,” in a playful tone and a fanci- 
ful iambic rhythm. He compares these mythic condi- 
tions to his own modern neighborhood, which rarely 
renders opportunities for grand acts of heroism. 


“Anniversary Words,” written for Vivian Randall, 
combines a rush of images that run together like the 
habitual years of marriage, emphasizing his disruptive 
messiness and her irritated tolerance as the words reflect 
the couple’s minor daily adjustments. Randall craftily 
improvises on the Spenserian sonnet: abba abbba cdcd 
ce, with the structural distinction of the Elizabethan 
sonnet, which comprises two stanzas, an octave and a 
sextet. Randall further improvises the form by ending 
all but two of the lines with a comma, thereby running 
the sound pattern and the imagery of the octave into the 
sextet. The poem illustrates the intimacy of nonverbal 
exchange between partners and the emotional conver- 
gence that binds and centers them as a couple. 


Randall displays his personal shortcomings in the fluid 
line endings separated only by commas: “carelessness,” 
“forgetfulness,” “genial neglect of practicality,” and, 
foremost, “for leaving rooms in great disorderliness,” 
and the ending accentuates his wife’s counterpoint and 
complement, “which when I entered were as neat as 
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they could be.” The comma also posits a pivot in 
perspective that departs and yet conforms to conven- 
tion, as the last six lines resolve the tension in the first 
stanza. The second stanza continues with “despite the 
absent-mindedness of my ways,” which characterizes 
his behavior with her frustrated responses in the 
“acerbity” of her “tone.” But the tension resolves into 
confirmation that transcends these minor aggravations 
that occasion everyday living: 


I sometimes catch a softness in your gaze 
which tells me after all I am your own 


The last lines regard the profundity and depth of their 
bonding and emphatically confirm this in the final two 
rhyming lines, which both end in periods: 


and that you love me in no little way. 
But I know best by the things you never say. 


AFTER THE KILLING 


After the Killing is “dedicated To the Memory of Ruth 
Whitsitt Fondren, One of the builders of Broadside 
Press.” Ruth Fondren, who died in 1972, was one of the 
first volunteers in the press office. She was also the 
sister of Bill Whitsitt, who was the office manager of 
the press. The book’s cover is the artwork of John Do- 
broczynski, who was a typesetter at Harlo Printing, the 
company that printed Broadside books and books by 
Randall published with Third World Press. The overall 
theme of this collection is clearly antiviolence, as it 
contains perspectives parallel to those elicited in Cities 
Burning (1968) and in the poems from the 1960s in 
More to Remember (1971). In a review for Black World 
(formerly Negro Digest), the poet Frank Marshall Davis 
stated: “In his brief but potent new book, After the Kill- 
ing, Dudley Randall again offers visual proof of why he 
should be ranked in the front echelon of Black poets. 
His words are the distinctive reaction of a sensitive 
Afro-American to the world he has come to know, both 
at home and abroad.”” 


The collection opens with a section titled “African 
Suite,’ which includes “Slave Castle,” “Hotel Conti- 
nental,” “Hotel Ivoire,” and “Village Girl.” The title 
poem, “After the Killing,” demonstrates the cyclical 
nature of violence as vengeance overtakes the quest for 
peace. 


“We will kill,” 

said the blood-thirster, 
“and after the killing 
there will be peace.” 


But after the killing 
their sons 

killed his sons, 

and his sons 

killed their sons, 
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and their sons 
killed his sons 


until 

at Jast 

a blood-thirster said, 
“We will kill. 

And after the killing 
there will be 
peace.” 


(After the Killing, 9 


“Courage” is a reminder of Randall's concerns in “To 
The Mercy Killers” and an answer to certain macho 
assumptions, which ignore context and circumstance. 
“Courage” posits a solution for “After the Killing” or 
to end the deadly syndrome of violence: 


There are degrees of courage. 
One man is not afraid to die, 
A second is not afraid to kill. 
A third is not afraid to be merciful. 


(After the Killing, 11) 


As in “News Report,” Randall uses spacing for 
temporal control and thematic emphasis in ‘Beasts,” 
which criticizes the savagery of human killing by list- 
ing the excuses for it on an angle. The visual form of 
poem, the use of indentation, gestures at the inhumanity 
of the reasoning: 


Beasts kill 
to live. 


Men kill 
for sport 
for love 
for honor 
for bro-ther-hood 

for God 

for red 

white 

and blue. 


To praise 2 man 
call him bestial. 
To slander beast 
cry, Human! 


(After the Killing, 9) 


“To the Mercy Killers” is far more intricate than the 
other poems about killing. Possibly an antieuthanasia 
position, it is reminiscent of Emily Dickinson’s 
“Because [ Could Not Stop For Death.” The graphic 
imagery in this sonnet is imposing and disturbing, which 
is biographically interesting when one considers that 
Randall subsequently contemplated suicide. He told an 
interviewer that “I was hospital librarian to the patients 
at Eloise, the Wayne County General Hospital. Out of 
that experience I wrote ‘To the Mercy Killers.”* 


If ever mercy moves you to murder me, 
I pray you, kindly killers, let me live. 
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Never conspire with death to set me free, 
but let me know such life as pain can give. 
Even though I be a clot, an aching clench, 
a stub, a stump, a butt, a scab, a knob, 

a screaming pain, a putrefying stench, 

still let me live, so tong as life shall throb. 


In the more pensive construction of the sonnet, the 
humility embedded in these lines provides an alterna- 
tive approach to contemplating the end of life: 


Even though I seem not human, a mute shelf 
of glucose, bottied blood, machinery 

to swell the lung and pump the heart—even so, 
do not put out my life. Let me still glow. 


(After the Killing, 10) 


About these poems Davis states that “although we react 
to stimuli mainly as Blacks, we can and should be 
turned on by other unforgettable phenomena, and if the 
written results are worthwhile, they should be available 
to and appreciated by all. For instance, the title poem, 
“After the Killing,” along with “Beasts,” “The Mercy 
Killers” and “Courage” stand by themselves as fine, 
perceptive poems with no racial designation.” But at 
the same time, these themes are responses to a period 
fraught with violent proposals and reprisals espoused in 
political rhetoric in the black community. 


“Tell It Like It Is” and “Words, Words, Words” are 
parallel poems addressing ambiguity in language and 
contradiction in the practice of rhetoric. In “Words, 
Words, Words,” Randall engages the popular slogan 
“Black Is Beautiful,” which brothers proclaimed even 
as they excluded dark-skinned women from their 
romantic choices: 


but almost never 
a black one, 
although they say 
that black 

is beautiful. 


The second stanza considers the pervasive appearance 
of the homophobic word “faggot,” and the excessive 
use of the expression “motherfucker.” When the poet is 
told these words have another meaning in their revised 
lexicon, the poem concludes: 


so maybe black 
doesn’t mean black, 
but white. 


Randall understood context; but the poem demonstrates 
inconsistency. Similarly, “Tell It Like It Is” is an ap- 
peal for some semblance of the truth and an argument 
against posturing and grandstanding: 


Tell it like it is. 
Lies won't get it. 


Foaming at the mouth won't get it. 
Defamation of character won’t get it. 


The poem calls out machismo in the young men and 
their propensity to insult the virility of white males as a 
reason to criticize the system. Such insults are useless 
and are based on an abuse of language, as reflected in 
“Words, Words, Words.” At the end of “Tell It Like 
it Is,” he advises: 


If you want to be virile, 

be virile, 

but you ain’t gonna get virile 

by saying somebody else ain’t virile, 
And if the white boys are all faggots, 
like you say, 

how come we got all these black poets 
with yellow skin? 


(After the Killing, 7) 


This daring reference to miscegenation is also a histori- 
cal reminder about racial identity and heritage, which 
he never forgot even when he visited and wrote about 
Africa. Davis reiterates Randall’s perspective: “He has 
an African Suite composed of impressions received in 
Ghana and the Ivory Coast, and in such poems as 
‘Words, Words, Words’ and ‘Tell It Like It Is,’ he 
comes down hard on some of the sham current in 
today’s world of American Blacks. And there is 
plenty.”" 


With the exception of “I Loved You Once,” a transla- 
tion of Alexander Pushkin’s “Ya Vas Lyubil,” the love 
poems in After the Killing (1973) are in free verse. 
Even in a book whose title suggests themes of violence, 
the inclusion of love poetry provides a dialectical bal- 
ance in the aesthetic sensibility of the collection. 
“Miracle” is (three lines, and one sentence long) 
thematically structured to make a small, but lingering 
statement: 


Always 
there is the wonder 
that you should love me. 


(After the Killing, 13) 


“The Flight” is also one sentence long, but in contrast 
to the momentary emphasis affected in the short three 
lines in “Miracle,” “The Flight” has unpunctuated, 
longer lines that move the imagery to simulate the flight 
portrayed in the poem. It begins with the word, “Out,” 
which immediately evokes an urgent need to escape. 
No subject appears until the fifth line, the middle of the 
poem, and it is conveyed within the rush out of the 
“banquet room,” through “halls crowded with laughing 
guests,” “down empty stairs,” and “through crowded 
lobby” as “our way.” The pace of the poem slows with 
shorter lines and a shift in setting, “into the still night 
street,” “hand in hand.” But the poem returns to a faster 
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pace and with definition in the repetition of “running” 
in a longer line juxtaposed with the word “isolated” and 
halted in the following line, announcing the landing 
“into each other’s arms.” 


“Marriage” is structured around simplicity and sym- 
metry. As the monetary value of the man’s gifts to his 
wife increases, the essence of his love decreases. The 
first and third stanzas each comprise three short lines, 
which encase the contrasting five lines in the second 
and middie stanza. The “rosebud” is the primary image 
and acts as metaphor for the couple’s love at the begin- 
ning of the marriage. The shift in verb from “brought” 
to “send” indicates emotional and spatial distance. 
Moreover, it demonstrates how materialism can kill 
love in a marriage, a kind of silent violence. These 
three poems, in particular, illustrate how Randall 
translates the metaphysical into spatial and temporal 
constructions in language, whereas “Sniper,” composed 
in 1967, is concrete and immensely clear. 


Initially published in The Broadside Series, “Green 
Apples” was very popular and soon sold out its print 
run in that format. A young woman is compared to a 
“green apple” that is “raw, unformed, without the mel- 
lowness of maturity,” “who talks and talks and talks 
about herself,” lacking in “the experience of intimate, 
sensitive silences.” He further chastises young women 
because, according to him, they don’t know how to 
make love: 


Panting, they pursue their own pleasure, 
forgetting to please their partner, as an older woman 
does. 


The poem is more a humorous criticism of the inadequa- 
cies of youth than it is a serious statement about gender. 
The last line confirms this view of immaturity and is 
likewise consistent with Randail’s reliance on structural 
balance and humor as teaching strategies: 


It’s only just that young women get what they deserve. 
A young man. 


(After the Killing, 15) 


The sound devices in this poem are internal. Allitera- 
tion, repetition, and internal vowel sounds craft a subtle 
system that undergirds the imagery. The first stanza 
consists of three lines; the second and third stanzas bal- 
ance the body of the poem with five lines each. A ques- 
tion is posed in the first line of each stanza, which is 
then answered in the subsequent lines, a pattern of call 
and response. A twist at the end of the poem shifts the 
critique of women to a critique of youth, as the poem 
ends with a fragment for contrast and emphasis: “A 
young man.” 


“Frederick Douglass and the Slave Breaker” returns 
the audience to their African American roots in a poem 
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that revives racial memory. Randall derived the poetic 
experience from a portrait and a story from Douglass’s 
autobiography, The Life and Times of Frederick Dou- 
glass (1881): 


I enjoyed writing “Frederick Douglass and the Slave- 
breaker” because it was a commissioned poem and 
because it took its place in the poetic tradition. I was 
asked to write a poem for the dedication of the murals 
in the Frederick Douglass Branch library in Detroit. I 
knew that two other poets, Robert Hayden and Lang- 
ston Hughes, had already written two famous poems 
about Douglass, so § was treading on hallowed ground. 
One day I was in the studio of the painter, LeRoy 
Foster, and saw his painting for the mural. It was not 
the familiar Frederick Douglass, with a long beard. It 
was a bare torso of a beardless boy. At once I said, 
That’s the teen-age Douglass when he fought old Co- 
sey, the black slave-breaker. I knew I had found my 
subject. It was enjoyable to join the company of two 
fine poets like Hughes and Hayden." 


So all day long we battled, 

the man and the boy, sweating, 

bruising, bleeding . . . 

till at last the slave breaker said, 

“Go home, boy. I done whupped you enough, 
Reckon you done learned your lesson.” 


But I knew who it was that was whipped. 
And the lesson I learned 
I'll never forget. 


(After the Killing, 11) 


In this poem, Douglass resists a whipping from the 
slave breaker, who is black, and decides to risk his life 
in order to save his self-respect. What’s interesting 
about Randall’s vocabulary in this poem is that words 
such as “horse,” “dog,” and “man” and “boy” define the 
parameters of thought and the struggle between chattel 
slavery and manhood (or humanhood}. The second and 
third stanzas convey a sense of this energy and tension. 


“frederick Douglass and the Slave Breaker,” as 
historical subject, is similar to “Booker T. and W. E. 
B.” and “Blood Precious Blood,” which was initially 
composed after the assassination of Martin Luther King 
Jr. in 1968 and commemorates Medgar Evers, Malcolm 
X, and King in a poem about sacrifice. As does “Slave 
Castle,” “Blood Precious Blood” emulates the chant 
found in Negro spirituals, as the names of the heroes of 
the age are called, and the refrain, “blood precious 
blood,” reflects the refrain in the gospel “Precious 
Lord”: 


What can wash cleanse purify redeem this land 
stained 

with your blood, 

your precious blood? 


(After the Killing, 77) 
Dudley Randall’s poetry occupied a pivotal position in 
the Biack Arts Movement. Because he honed his craft 
prior to the cultural excitement, his poetry did not offer 
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the pangs of rebellion as violent words, but embellished 
the moment with an honest acceptance of blackness in 
all its wonderful ambiguities. The wisdom of his muse 
confronts unpleasant truths, brings joy to the pain of 
realization and humor to an angry audience. Randall’s 
lyricism, poetic balance, temperament, and radicalism 
were a force within the new black aesthetic, which was 
struggling for sense and sensibility: 


The press of business and the tendency to abstract keeps 
us from really seeing the world, makes us reduce it to 
cliched abstractions. We see a white man, a Negro, a 
Jew, a woman. Instantly there springs to mind some 
abstract stereotype, instead of our scrutinizing the 
person and trying to understand a unique individual 
different from ali the three billion other individuals on 
earth. This is the virtue of poetry, that it goes back to 
the primitive radical roots of language, and makes us 
live in the poem, not move abstract counters, such as 
honkie, nigger, Jew, broad. If we could fee) how even a 
pin prick hurts, then we would not be so apt to consign 
whole populations to death: “the finat solution,” “drive 
them into the sea,” “the yellow peril,” “put the nigger 
in his place,” “the only good Indian is a dead Indian.’" 


As Frank Marshall Davis concluded, “Mr. Randall 
knows how to intelligently use Black lingo without it 
becoming annotated graffiti. He also has a gift for irony. 
The poems in this brief collection are militant and 
memorable.” 


The first part of the title for Dudley Randall’s A Litany 
of Friends: New and Selected Poems is also the name 
of the opening poem, initially drafted on | April 1980 
after he came out of his depression and began to write 
again."* He later transformed those lines, on 17 
December 1980, into a form for publication. The shock- 
ing first lines outline the horror of his depression years 
and provide the crux of the poem, as he identifies his 
wife as the stalwart who rescued him from suicide and 
the depths of despair. Like notes from his diary (the 
entries are dated 1 April 1980 and 17 December 1980), 
he entrusts the public with the naked truth about himself 
and gives thanks to a list of family, poets, and friends. 
It is a dedication to camaraderie in his defeat over 
depression: 


For Vivian who snatched the shotgun out of my 
mouth, 

Who walked by my side into the black pit and came 
out hoiding my hand, 

Who shouted and scolded, cursed and wept, was 
patient and puzzled, 

silent and smiling until she led me out of the dark 
depths, 


Por Gwendolyn, my friend for ever, who remembered 
me and wrote me and sent gifts on Christmas and 
birthdays, 
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Who asked my friends to call me and write me and 
invited me to read and assured me that I was 
somebody, 

For Don whose satire slashes but who was gentle and 
kind and opened his home to me, 

For Safisha and Laini and Bomari, three beautiful lov- 
ing people, who welcomed with tenderness and trust, 

For Hoyt who accepted and respected me as I was and 
not the hero I ought to be, 

For Audre who wrote to me and sent donations from 
her readings, 

For Sonia who called me and sent herbs and tea and 
scolded me for smoking and laughed and joked when 
I was ghim, 

For June who sent me her book at a time when I 
needed reassurance, 

For Etheridge who told me to live my pain and 
transcend it, 

For Shirley who urged me to live and not to die, 

For Lance who had faith in me and gave me his royal- 
ties and praised me, 

For Naomi who assured me that my work was 
worthwhile 

For Robert who honored me with his friendship and 
confidence, 

For Leonard who listened, and talked when I was 
silent, 

For James and Marguerite who gave me the sanctuary 
of their home where for a while I could forget, 

For Jim who sent advice and for Jon who was kind 
and soft-spoken, 

For Clyde who did not forget me and invited me to 
Teturn, 

For Melba whose faith in me gave me faith in myself, 

For Arthur and Sarah who invited me to speak and 
argued and laughed with me, 

For Todd who covered my class when I was afraid to 
appear before them, 

For Joyce who wrote about me with empathy and 
invited me when I thought I was forgotten, 

For Judy who called me and sobbed when | couldn’t 
remember her name, 

For Mildred who listened and talked to me when I 
was alone and afraid to go home to an empty house, 

For Susie lover of dolphins who sent me a card and a 
note every Christmas, 

For Carolyn who seldom wrote me, but who surprised 
me with an unexpected Christmas card, 

For Walter, brother poet, who called me with concern 
and sent me a letter, 

For Jean and Louise and Val who asked me to write a 
poem for them because they believed I would write 
again and for whom [ wrote my first poem in five 
years, 

For Malaika who invited me to live and work in 
Africa, 

For Billy and Venita who asked to visit me and to 
spend the night with me, 

For Phyllis and Ruby who called me when they needed 
help or advice, 

For Evelyn who always kissed me when we met (A 
touch, a hug, a kiss can save a life} 

For Xavier who often called me and asked “What's 
going on?” 

For Clifford who helped me recall my childhood, 

For John who invited me to bow] and golf; 
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For all these ropes which pulled me to shore, 

For these roots which anchored me against the wind 
and fed me from the past, 

For the ties and integuments which bound me to them 
and them to me and fastened me to life, 

For those who unfroze my tears and my laughter so 
that for the first time they flowed freely, 

For all those who touched and hugged and kissed me 

(A touch, a hug, a kiss can save a life), 


For these, my thanks, my love. 


Naomi Madgett explained her decision to publish A 
Litany of Friends (1981): “He [Dudley] had published 
a number of chapbooks, but I thought it was time for 
him to do a collection of new and selected poems.” The 
book contains a number of his classic poems including: 
“George,” “For Pharish Pinkney,” “Old Withering- 
ton,” “Langston Blues,” “For Gwendolyn Brooks,” 
“Anniversary Words,” “The Profile on the Pillow,” 
*¥ Loved You Once,” the World War Il poems, “Ances- 
tors,” “Frederick Douglass and the Slave Breaker,” 
“Memorial Wreath,” “The Southern Road,” “Roses 
and Revolutions,” “Legacy: My South,” “A Different 
Image,” “In Africa,” and “Poet.” 


The new poetry displays a bold excitement that the 
more sedate and genteel Randall would not have permit- 
ted to surface. Although his acumen is as skillful and 
deliberate as it was in his earlier works when precision 
balanced the tension of opposites and the polarity gener- 
ated an implosive dynamism within the poetic structure, 
his departure from conscious inhibitions during the 
composition process released a more intuitive, subcon- 
scious vocabulary from the repressed realms of his 
imagination. As R. Baxter Miller points out in his essay 
“Endowing the World and Time: The Life and Work of 
Dudley Randall,” the collection “demonstrates an intel- 
lectual depth of themes used and technical mastery of 
the poetic form. Of the eighty-two poems collected, 
twenty-four are reprints, and forty-eight are new.”* The 
poems written from 1980 to 1981 illustrate much of 
Dudley Randall’s conscious and subconscious thoughts 
during this period. 


But it was the urging of Jean Ellison, Louise Wallace, 
and Val Gray Ward that resulted in the first poem he 
had written in nearly three years. “The Mini Skirt” (4 
April 1980) is a wild and zany piece that is the 
antithesis of the severe, serious side that led to his 
depression. What also comes with this burst of passion 
is a more risqué sense of humor. The poem addresses 
the irony of honesty as a consequence of physical 
exposure but does not configure images of sensuality, 
instead: 


greatest invention of the 20th century 


no mask hiding pimples & warts 
no long skirt stirring up dint 
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hiding bow legs knock knees 
& fat thighs that rub together 


here it is jack 

what you see is what you get 
knobby knees skinny shanks 
or would you rather 


lola falana legs 
tina turner thighs 


whatever I have or you want 
it’s all there in open air 


maybe small modesty 
but total honesty 
& no hypocrisy 


{A Litany of Friends, 36) 


This poem motivated a flurry of love poems focused on 
various aspects of love—romance, friendship, marriage, 
and heartbreak. In contrast to his earlier love poems, 
wherein romantic love is idealized, exalted, and revered 
in highly structured verse, the romantic poems from 
this period are full of uncertainty, difficulty, and sexual 
anxiety in spontaneous, unpredictable free verse. Love 
also takes on broader thematic dimensions during this 
later stage in his life, as he contemplated friendship and 
his attraction to the opposite sex in more philosophical 
terms. In many ways, these last poems reflect an oblique 
perspective that reproached the balance and serenity 
that permeated his early love lyrics. 


Similar humor can be found in “The New Woman” 
(13 April 1981), dedicated to “M. H. W. and D. H. M., 
who said my poem “Women” [1975] was sexist.” The 
poems appear on opposite pages, and thereby function 
like a poem/counterpoem. The initials in the dedication 
refer to Mary Helen Washington and D. H. Melhem.” 
The freewheeling language in the response poem, “The 
New Woman,” would not have appeared during any 
other period in his writing. As a parody of the earlier 
poem “Women,” the first lines of “The New Woman” 
contrast and parallel the opening lines of the earlier 
poem: 


I like women they’re so hard & tough & strong 

Feel their muscle it’s hard & hairy as a coconut 

doctors lawyers lumberjacks truck drivers wrestlers 
weightlifters bank robbers 


“Women” exalts the physical attributes of females and 
employs fruit metaphors to describe breasts, which is 
especially characteristic of male objectification of 
female sexuality. In Randall’s view, these romantic im- 
ages glorify woman’s sexuality as wonderful; in his 
own defense, he drafted a series of hard-line images to 
exaggerate his point: 


Their fingers are quick as whips their lips rip out quips 
Their brains are steel traps their mouths volley raps 
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They swear smoke pot & chew tobacco 
Hawk & spit & collect art deco 


The poem continues with male-macho lines such as, 
“They do all the lousy things lousy males used to do.” 
His poem bemoans the demise of “traditional behaviors” 
and characteristics he preferred over certain changes 
since women’s liberation, which threatened a familiar 
female identity. From his point of view, the emulation 
of male behavior contributes more to the problem than 
a solution. The poem poses a reprieve for the poet’s 
male distinction through his sex organs, an adolescent, 
pubescent obsession: 


Only two things a man can be a woman cannot be 
One is the dad of a large familee 
Number two is with ali their care 


They cannot piss six feet straight up in the air. 


The frustration is summed up in the last line: “Where 
have all the women gone” (A Litany of Friends, 49), 
This complaint represents the confrontational tone of 
many of these new poems and responds to Randall’s 
initial conclusion in “Women,” which reflects not only 
his attraction to the opposite sex, but also identifies 
God’s gender as female and pledges his preference for 
them as the superior gender: 


God made man first then woman correcting Her 
mistakes 
And put her on earth to aspire and achieve and rejoice. 


In these poems, Randall challenges the Women’s move- 
ment in a similar manner that he critiqued the Black 
Liberation Movement. His opinion runs contrary to the 
political grain and represents the resistance of a male 
from a previous generation who, despite his complaints 
in this poem, was a genuine supporter of gender equity 
before it was fashionable. Randall retrieved fruit 
imagery from “Women” to create lush impressions in 
“Sweet Breathed Celia” (9 June 1980), a passionate 
piece that corresponds with the flood of love poems: 


Her mouth is sweet 

not from medicinal washes 
perfumed discs 

or Sen Sen, 

but from juice pulp peel of oranges 
warm green red purple grapes 

cold crisp apples, 

making it clean for kisses 

and tongue’s caresses. 


(A Litany of Friends, 31) 


By comparison, the two poems that precede and follow 
it in the book illustrate a contrast in vocabulary. The 
imagery in “Sweet Breathed Celia” is tangible, 
whereas the words in “A Marriage” and “The Profile 
on the Pillow” are illusory, allusive, and contemplative. 
Moreover, the language in the later love poems is im- 
mediate and active, a key distinction. 
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Similarly, “The Erotic Poetry of Sir Isaac Newton” (a 
found poem copied from Newton’s The Motion of Bod- 
ies in volume 34 of Great Books of the Western World) 
was translated into verse on 16 May 1980 from the 
original text written in 1687. Randall’s fixation on the 
subject of love saw this law of physics—“to every ac- 
tion there is also imposed an equal reaction”—as a 
function of physical dynamics translatable into love 
poetry by interrelating psychological impressions within 
sexual imagery: 


The face of a screw to press a body 

Is to the force of the hand by which it is moved 
As the circular velocity of the hand 

Is to the progressive velocity of the screw 
Towards the pressed body. 


It is a very long poem (100 iines) that parallels romantic 
love with this particular law of physics. It is a clever ar- 
rangement of lines abstracted from scientific text, and it 
is suggestive of Randall’s preoccupation with the 
subject, or at least his interest in relating the subject as 
a natural, physical property in the universe. The poem 
ends with this conclusion: 


The qualities of bodies 

Which admit neither intensification nor remission of 
degrees, 

And which are found to belong to all bodies 

Within the reach of our experiments, 

Are to be esteemed the universal qualities 

Of all bodies whatsoever. 


{A Litany of Friends, 51) 


“Translation from Chopin (Prelude Number 7 in A 
Major, Opus 28)” (30 June 1980) is an adaptation of 
one of Randall's favorite musical compositions. 
Chopin’s melancholic composition becomes a sad love 
poem that laments an unbalanced and failed romance: 


If I had loved you less, 

Or you had cared for me, 
I never would have wept, 
My pain would never be. 


(A Litany of Friends, 47) 


The words are simple and precise and arranged like 
song lyrics. The thematic interpretation is determined 
by the somber mood of the music and the poet.” 


“May and December: A Song” determines the contrast 
of seasons as incompatible in nature as it is in relation- 
ships, but within that contrast, contradictions can reverse 
expectations and capacity. Since “May and December” 
was set to music, the balance of the imagery and the 
symmetry of the rhythm conform to the pattern of song 
lyrics. The poem is highly dependent on rhyme, but the 
inversion of experience generates the unanticipated 
explanation of a common theme. The question is: Is the 
poet discussing actual experience, or is he relaying how 
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common assumptions ate of little value when the 
variables of possibilities are evidenced in nature, as in 
human behavior, or both? 


In some ways the appeal of “May and December” is 
that it appears as the thoughts of an aging man who 
reverses the fires of passion. Just as “My Verse That 
Once Was Tender” (29 June 1980) alters the gentle, 
loving gesture of previous poetry, as in the case of a 
relationship, into a voice that “now is fierce.” This poem 
reflects the more aggressive and even angry tone that 
could not be detected in Randall's “tender” verse of the 
past, though the craft is clearly reflective of an artist in 
complete control of his pen.” 


Angered by the suggestion that the speaker was only 
interested in having sex, the poem addresses the woman 
with outrage, insulted by the game that was played: 


You thought I was a dunce, a dolt, a child, 

To avoid, evade, fool, foil, con, be by lies beguiled. 
But I am not. I’m a thinking, bleeding human. 
Needing dignity and love ke any man or woman. 


The second stanza is quite “fierce,” as the poem 
explains that there are alternatives to the woman’s 
shortcomings available with the convenience of love 
purchased by mail, which will not assault or assail hon- 
est feelings. This rejection includes cruel rebuttals justi- 
fied by weighing them against the injuries of the experi- 
ence: 


Who cannot lie, be sullen, obstinate, 

And cannot make, postpone, and break a date. 
Of course she cannot think about another, 

But that's an act which never gave you bother. 
And, what is best of all, she'll last for years, 
Without, on lip and chin, those darkling hairs. 


(A Litany of Friends, 45) 


Randall’s sharp tone appears repeatedly throughout 
these last poems, spoken from repressed anger that was 
banished from previous expression because it would not 
have been in accord with his shy and self-sacrificing 
demeanor. However, such control and repression in 
language and actions possibly contributed to his 
ultimate fail into depression. In the same regard, this ef- 
fusion of love poems, which gushed forth when he 
resurfaced, includes the range, depth, and content 
indicative of unresolved issues festering beneath the 
tranquillity of a quiet personality. 


While “My Verse That Once Was Tender” reflects the 
same pain of a failed passion and “May and Decem- 
ber” details the particular slights and emotional 
transgressions, “If I Were God I’d” curses to hell all 
those who “love and will not tell” and “love and will 
not share.” “A Warning” (June [980) carries a similar 
theme of “love rebuked,” and “A Plea” offers a heart. 
“To Be in Love” (28 September 1980) praises the state 
of being in love. 
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“Fo Be in Love” ts written in rhyming couplets, and 
the language is predictable and possibly even pedestrian. 
It appears to represent the simple truth with regards to 
Randall’s essential need at this time: 


To be in love: is to be glad, 

For love converts away from sad, 
Rejoice at splendors of the world, 

Sun, moon, and sky with stars impearled, 
Enjoy birds’ dawn and sunset cries, 

And love each creature that’s alive, 
Because your love for her extends 

To all the world and never ends. 


(A Litany of Friends, 39) 


These love poems represent a shift in Randall's 
romantic lyrics, but the more sexually explicit imagery 
does not appear in this collection because, as his editor 
and friend, Madgett felt the poems would irreparably 
damage his literary reputation. 


During this period, Randall was excited about life and 
the poetry of life to the extent that he stressed his 
system and suffered another heart attack. His wife Viv- 
ian became frustrated with this exuberance, and, in the 
same manner that she ripped him from the stranglehold 
of suicide, she scolded his carefree and careless adven- 
turism. He told me a story about giving a ride to a 
woman hitchhiker who pulled a knife and robbed him. 
A similar dangerous image appears in “My Muse,” 
which may provide insight into his reckless activities 
and his aesthetic exuberance. “My Muse” (1 October 
1980) cannot be classified as a love poem of the flesh, 
friendship, or lust; rather, it is a poem that reflects the 
inspiration of his creative core as an encounter with a 
personality who inspires his pen “in an unending 
stream.” The other love poems written in 1980 are 
focused on one aspect of affection, either caring or 
rejection. “Zasha” is compared to the muses of past 
poets, “Catullus’ Lesbia, Shakespeare’s Dark Lady, 
Dante’s Beatrice and Poe’s Annabel Lee.” The range of 
these allusions also reaffirms the cosmic diversity of 
Randall's literary influences. As the poem gushes over 
her sable beauty and graceful movements, the brash and 
reckless side of the muse is revealed in a startling twist 
at the end of the poem: 


I never thought I'd have a Muse. 

Then I met you. 

Now poems gush in an unending stream, 
Inspired by you. 


Sometimes in tenderness, 
Sometimes in wrath, 
The poems pour forth, 


Te me you are Catullus’s Lesbia, 
Shakespeare's Dark Lady, 
Dante’s Beatrice, 

Poe’s Annabel Lee, 

My Zasha. 
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My Zasha. 
Who will live for ever in my poems, 
Who in my poems will be for ever beautiful. 


My Zasha, 
Who makes the poems pour forth, 


Zasha, of the tall slim dancer’s body, 
The dark face, 

The dark voice, 

The narrow, sidelong-glancing eyes. 


My Zasha, 

She Devil, 

Who spews forth filth when she is questioned, 
And carries a butchers knife in her purse. 


(A Litany of Friends, 38) 


This contrast between “tenderness” and “wrath” within 
the dark loveliness that inspires the poet conveys a hid- 
den dimension in Randall’s imagination. “Impromptus 
(Thoughts About Zasha),” a sensual love poem, 
extends the imagery of Zasha into the realm of desire. 
But it is a forbidden love, something the poet regards as 
evil. Sexual intimacy in this context would violate his 
marriage vows and his Christian upbringing; at the same 
time, the sexual fantasy invigorates his imagination and 
inspires him to write, This sevenpart poem builds on 
aspects of her physical being towards sexual fantasy: 


“I’m going to take a bath.” 

Said Zasha. How I wish 

I were warm water which caresses her. 

I'd kiss her skin with a million water mouths, 
Massage her legs, knees, thighs, 

Embrace her waist, 

Nuzzle her breasts and nipples, 

And enter every crevice of her brown beauty. 


(A Litany of Friends, 37) 


This fantasy carries the creative passion expressed in 
“My Muse” into more explicit imagery and perhaps 
explains the profusion of love poems that dominate his 
writing in 1980, the year he rebounded from his depres- 
sion. Whether real or fantasy, her name is Russian and 
therefore alludes to an interior connection with Pushkin 
and to Dudley’s earliest interest in love poetry. 


Despite his publication of poets who represented new 
feminist perspectives, especially in the case of Audre 
Lorde, Alice Walker, June Jordan, and my own work, 
the hypermasculinity expressed in many of these poems 
suggests that Randall was threatened by the feminist 
views and gender issues that dominated the contempo- 
rary literary terrain. He was certainly aware that he was 
in discord and even defiance with current trends, and on 
some level realized this inconsistency in his own 
behavior. At the same time, this paradox is even more 
perplexing because despite limitations he placed on 
sexual identity or gender identity, he valued the intel- 
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lectual resourcefulness and creative genius of women. 
This conclusion is based on the fact that in his cultural 
work he initiated joint publishing projects, reviewed 
and promoted women’s writings, and treated them with 
respect for their intelligence and talent, something that I 
experienced firsthand and document in other chapters in 
this history. 


Perhaps Randall’s fixation on the subject of sex and 
gender identity reflected a need to exorcise sexual 
repression and anxiety related to cultural mores and 
social conditioning. In the past, his poetry was primarily 
concerned with race and class; these poems presented 
opportunities to work through his sexuality, a paradox 
that vexed his life and perplexed the aesthetic freedom 
he craved, as he specifically expressed in “A Poet Is 
Not a Jukebox.” 


Crassic RANDALL 


On a more sedate level, the poem, “To An Old Man,” 
dated 6 April 1980 and dedicated to his wife, Vivian, 
and her father, James Barnett Spencer, was inscribed as 
an Easter gift. This poem about the cycles of life, death, 
and resurrection, written from Vivian’s perspective is 
also a reflection of Randall’s struggle with these 
incremental issues, Classic Randall, it hinges on tension 
built on contrast, as in the poem “George.” Birth/death 
and father/daughter are juxtaposed in imagery developed 
through acts of touch related through fingers, arms, 
hands—holding, making, caring, protecting, creating, 
and shaping. But the poem does not linger in nostalgia. 
Infused with dissipation and decline—“Your shit, piss, 
snot, sweat, tears I wipe away”—a dutiful daughter 
embraces these unpleasantries with tenderness and 
reflection: 


Your hand rigid and still or shaking wild 
once held my hand, restrained when I would stray. 


His mastery of detail and vocabulary rendered evoca- 
tive imagery from commonplace settings: 


There was a girl who cried for a garden pool, 
and your numb fingers aimbly fashioned one. 
Their craft and all their cunning long since gone, 
they balk at buttons, vainly pluck and pull. 

O diapered old man, you're now a child, 

your child your parent. Talk with me a while. 


(A Litany of Friends, 16) 


Configured in his most compiex voice, “To An Old 
Man” resounds with the poetic grace of his earliest 
work and conveys his deepest reach, an attempt to 
soothe the suffering of his wife and to understand the 
encroachment of old age and death with regard to his 
own existence. Interestingly, this poem is a sonnet, and 
by theme and style it is reflective of his compositional 
interests during the 1930s, 1940s, and 1950s. 


His interest and appreciation of form is explained in 
“Verse Forms” (1 October 1980): 
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A somnet ts an arrow. 
Pointed and slim, it pierces 
The slit in the armor. 


A point of contrast to the free-wheeling free verse, his 
retrieval of form in many of the new poems is explained 
in the second stanza of “Verse Forms’’: 


Free verse is a club. 
If it batters long enough, 
It may crush a breastplate. 


(A Litany of Friends, 90) 


Although Randall writes poems as tributes to famous 
poets and for those close to him, as in “To An Old 
Man” and “Poor Dumb Butch,” about his beloved 
dog, some of his most memorable poems are portraits 
of anonymous people, neglected, ignored, and misunder- 
stood by society. This interest in these obscure personas 
reflects sensitivity and an eye for negated humanity. 
“Bag Woman” and “The Aging Whore” are compacted 
with empathy and are designed to relieve suffering in 
the presence of an inevitable ending. These poems are 
offerings of genuine remorse. 


in an interview with Howard Blum of The New York 
Times,” Randall explained his engagement with the city 
as part of his responsibility as the Detroit’s poet laure- 
ate: 


I go around the city and write about what I think or 
feel. Part of a poet’s work is to look at people. And it’s 
the people in this town that make it such a poetic place, 
more than New York, London, even Paris. 


Randall explained how he inconspicuously observed 
people in an obscure downtown luncheonette, as he Lit 
“one of the thin, multi-colored cigarettes from his 
leather case.” He told a story that exemplified “how he 
uses the city as his muse”: 


I was sipping coffee at Lando’s when this man comes 
in and asks for some spare change to get some food. 
I’ve got no money to give him, so he goes to the next 
booth where a man is sitting with fancy clothes and 
two pretty women. 


When this guy turned him down, too, he didn’t give up 
so easy. The beggar just waited till the guy paid his 
bill, and then he took out a knife and stabbed the guy 
in the gut. I guess he figured it wasn’t right not to help 
out somebody when you’re sitting there in fancy 
threads with two women, And that’s a part of the city I 
write about too: 


The girls who rest in booths in 
Lando’s Superb Food 

Do not play rock ‘n roll like 
Other kids. 


Not many places where I go do they know I'm a poet— 
forget about their knowing I’m poet laureate. 
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But I’m always aware of the title. . . . I don’t believe 
in preaching. Maybe I got enough of that from my 
father, who was a Congregational minister. But I 
believe a poet can change things. He can change the 
way people look and feel about things. And that’s what 
T want to do in Detroit. 


During the 1980s, the effects of the economic recession 
were painfully apparent in Detroit. The homeless are 
the hobos of this decade, and the imagery in Randall's 
“Bag Woman” connects with “For Pharish Pinkney, 
Bindle-Stiff During the Depression.” Anonymous and 
abandoned humanity is revisited in “Bag Woman” as a 
familiar figure in a devastated cityscape: 


Another stray cat or abandoned dog, 
She sleeps where cais and dogs sleep, in the streets. 


The next stanza is the poet’s perspective, an inquiry ad- 
dressed to the bag woman but actually aimed at the 
audience, Randall created a history or a memory for an 
indigent who was not cognizant of time, space, or self. 
This poem presents the bag woman as a person with 
intimate experiences and human responses and ponders 
her demise. The poem turns on contrasting imagery, 
from the sexual intimacy in a loving relationship into 
the possibility of a violent gang rape. The poem affirms 
her humanity despite default or individual failings 
through the offering of simple kindness: 


Sister, J do not know. But [ know that I am you. 
I touch your rags, clasp your dumb eyes, 
Talk with you, and drink your fetid breath. 


{A Litany of Friends, 81) 


From his wanderings on Detroit streets, Dudley Randali 
salvaged the ravages of human devastation through 
poems like “Bag Woman” and “The Aging Whore” 
(21 February 1981). In the latter poem, the focus 
contours a tragic figure dressed in her sex costume in a 
camouflage of grotesque makeup, moving to the magi- 
cal voice of Ella Fitzgerald while an indifferent city 
ignores her: 


White wig askew above black face, 

She totters on high heels up Woodward Avenue 
Waving her hands above head, 

Cutting dance steps to Ella’s scatting 

Over radio from a McDonald’s hamburger palace. 


She wears a tan blouse with belly bulging farther than 
her breasts 

Baggy blue pants with rubber bands below the knees 

To accentuate her legs. No longer a stripling 

In tight skirt slit to the crotch, 

Or crisp, hip-hugging slacks, black men ignore her. 

They can get younger trim for nothing. 


Randall identifies Puritanical subconscious as the reason 
men view such women only as sex, as “trim”; this 
devalues sexual intimacy into something “grotesque.” 
She was “praised, petted” and marketed by her pimp 
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until her body was transfigured by age and abuse, her 
sexuality no longer profitable: 


Perhaps some lonely and aging white from the 
suburbs, 

Whom Puritans have taught that sex is grotesque, 

Will stop his car and bargain with her. 


But no one stops. Tired, 
She sinks to the bench outside McDonald’s. 


As in “Old Withering,” dialogue is integrated into the 
text, parenthetically: 


(Don’t let no man touch you. 
Don’t give ‘em nothing.) 


She commands an audience by spewing her pain and 
frustration in “accents scabbed with obscenities.” Her 
outrage contrasts with the silence of the “bag woman,” 
which gives her voice, and the poem acts as a warning: 


which spatters the shocked faces 
Of women and school girls 
Stopped at the curb by the red light. 


The ending reconnects with the thematic suggestion 
about men and sex—“trim for nothing.” The poem car- 
ries a larger statement about immorality and male 
sexuality. The whore’s grotesque appearance is emblem- 
atic of the exploitation that ruined her and distorted her 
body. The poem is 2 sympathetic portrayal of a victim, 
but it is underscored with a critical tone regarding the 
ruthless indifference of the male sexuality that markets 
and devalues these women. The theme of this poem 
also echoes one of Randall’s first poems, “Hastings 
Street Girls” (1935) which foreshadows the fate of 
“the aging whore”: 


Lovers and kisses, cruel, careless, light, 
Will you remember down the long, deep night? 


{A Litany of Friends, 82) 


There are many parallels in the later poems with the 
earlier one, which demonstrates Randall’s consistency 
in themes and skill in subtlety as articulated in “Birth 
of the Sun”: 


Trees swim from dark. 
Hues burst from trees. 
Grass greens. 

Flowers sparkle. 

Dew glistens 

cold. 


(A Litany of Friends, 91) 
Or in “Killing a Bug”: 
That little black dot 


Felt fear and panic 
As it shot 
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Across the table 
Not 

Able 

To linger 

Before my finger 
Smashed it. 


Randall was a master at capturing small moments and 
elevating them to profound introspection: 


Will J 

Fee! such fear and try 
To hide and linger 
when I chance to stray 
To a place and day 
Where some Eye 

Willi Brush me 

And a huge Finger 
Crush me? 


Aad wiil He 

Be 

As careless and uncaring 
AsI 

In my 

Smearing? 


(A Litany of Friends, 92-93) 
A Leap or Parra 


No doubt, Randall's last collection is a reconsideration 
of poetry, poets, and his return to literary life. In some 
instances, Dudley takes this last leap to complete 
unfinished poems and unstated thoughts. But the 
strongest impetus that accompanied the return of his 
muse in her myriad manifestations was also a return to 
familiar motivations—love and romance. “Women and 
Poets” resounds like “Belle Isle” (“Joy and delight, joy 
and delight, like bells / Or bell-like flowers pealing in 
memory). The poem lauds the glory and wonder of the 
feminine mystique as being akin to the nature of the 
muse: 


So when a woman walks, 
A miracle in the street. 

The poet’s heart hallelujahs, 
And his lips repeat, 


“Women and poets 

Are sister and brother 

Sorcery and enchantment 
They share with one another.” 


(A Litany of Friends, 94) 


As Randall stepped beyond the expectations of his audi- 
ence to reclaim his space in time, he embraced his deep- 
est fears, exposed his sexual vulnerability, exalted his 
fullest passions, and expressed vestiges of anger to 
empower his voice. At the same time, he included 
complex constructions in this last collection of poems 
to remind his critics that he was as skillful as need be. 
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But when the charge was to upset arrogance, rebuke a 
cruelty, or challenge aesthetic impositions, he used 
language like a weapon that “batters the breastplate.” 


“A Poet Is Not A Jukebox” is one of the last poems in 
the book and was written in defiance of those of his 
family, fellow poets, and his friends who attacked the 
validity of his new risqué love poetry. Randall’s more 
tactful responses to the aesthetic attitudes of certain 
personalities during the Black Arts Movement were 
obviously abandoned in this poem. Whereas irony and 
subtle sarcasm were his linguistic strategies before, in 
“A Poet Is Not a Jukebox” outright defiance employs 
didacticism to defend artistic freedom. The poem is a 
response to a conversation between Randall and Gwen- 
dolyn Brooks wherein he shared that he was writing 
bawdy poetry. She quipped: “So you’re in that bag 
now,” and then asked why wasn’t he writing about the 
race riot in Miami? 


Randall’s retort sarcastically references the mundane 
daily occurrences of an ordinary job and the distrac- 
tions of cultural indulgences like music and writing, 
distancing him from the television, newspapers and the 
deluge of the information media:” 


So it wasn’t absence of Black Pride that caused me 
not to write about Miami, 
But simple ignorance. 


The poem builds momentum as it critiques the absurdity 
of an aesthetic dictatorship by focusing on political 
poetry in the Soviet Union, which takes on a deeper 
significance because Randall had more than a curious 
interest in Russian literature. 


Telling a Black poet what he ought to write 

Is like some Commissar of Culture in Russia telling a 
poet 

He'd better write about the new steel furnaces in the 
Novobigorsk region, 

Or the heroic feats of Soviet labor in digging the trans- 
Caucausus Canal, 

Or the unprecedented achievement of workers in the 
sugar beet industry who 

Exceeded their quota by 400 per cent (it was later 
discovered to be a typist’s error). 

Maybe the Russian poet is watching his mother die of 
cancer, 

Or is bleeding from an unhappy love affair, 

Or is bursting with happiness and wants to sing of 
wine, roses and nightingales. 


I'll bet that in a hundred years the poems the Russian 
people wiil read, sing, and love 

Will be the poems about his mother’s death, his 
unfaithful mistress, or his wine, roses, and nightin- 
gales, 

Not the poems about steel furnaces, the trans- 
Caucausus Canal, or the sugar beet industry. 

A poet writes about what he feels, what agitates his 
heart and sets his pen in motion. 
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Not what some apparatchnik dictates, to promote his 
own career or theories. 


The reference to his poem “Ballad of Birmingham” 
reminds his critics of his established politics within the 
black aesthetic and continues his argument as an 
advocate for love poetry as a source of power against 
the fascist and terrorist tendencies of politics gone awry: 


If Josephine had given Napoleon more loving, he 
wouldn’t have sown the meadows of Europe with 
skulls. 

If Hitler had been happy in love, he wouldn’t have 
baked people in ovens. 

So don’t tell me it’s trivial and a cop-out to write 
about love and not about Miami. 


A poet is not a jukebox. 

A poet is not a jukebox. 

I repeat, A poet is not a jukebox for someone to shove 
a quarter in his ear and get the tune they want to 
hear, 

Or to pat on the head and call “a good little Revolu- 
tionary.” 

Or to give a Kuumba Liberation Award. 


A poet is not a jukebox. 
A poet is not a jukebox. 
A poet is not a jukebox. 


So don’t tell me what to write. 
(A Litany of Friends, 100-101) 


This is one of Randall’s longest published poems. In 
free verse, it rolls from line to line in an assertive tone 
that reflects his sense of conviction and his adamant 
position on the issue. As the founder of Broadside Press, 
he practiced a policy of noncensorship because cultural 
subordination and discriminatory practices by establish- 
ment publishing houses kept black poets out of editorial 
consideration. In fact, the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tions established a “Red File” on Randall during the 
1960s because Broadside Press published poetry that 
contained controversial themes. Moreover, having 
rethought his response at the Fisk University Writers 
Conference to the painful political attacks launched 
against his close friend Robert Hayden, Randall’s angry 
reaction to a recommendation for aesthetic conformity 
was intensified. In retrospect, Dudley stated that “even 
though at the time I agreed and said I was black first 
and a writer second, I should have said none of your 
business.” 


All of these historical factors and dimensions contrib- 
uted to the fury in this poem, and it should be seriously 
regarded in any attempt to realize Randall's deepest 
belief in aesthetic freedom. As the last poem in his last 
book, it is his last word on the subject. The broader 
meaning of this poem is that love is revolutionary and 
the complexity of struggle and the needs of the poet 
serve and entail not only political resistance, but also 
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human tenderess and compassion. In celebration of the 
creative spirit, “joy and delight” and “roses and revolu- 
tions,” Randall reiterated that in poetry these themes 
are not antithetical. 


The confluence of opposites in Randall's poetry reflects 
the polarity in his inner self. In his earlier, more stable 
periods, this polarity was balanced, as is the case with 
most of us, holding life together within an intricately 
woven web of psychologically familiar and safe havens, 
with pockets of hidden fears. The construction of a 
personality given to testimony and exposure through 
poetry renders the poet privy to public observation and 
extreme personal scrutiny. To a large extent, the poet 
strips naked whenever pen is honestly lifted and script 
emerges—the words offered can be no less than the 
task, and the possibilities for failure are infinitely clear. 


To some extent, Dudley Randall’s avoidance of conflict 
or argument with personal encounters left him vuiner- 
able to his inner disappointments that drove him to 
despair. His expectations from life could not be realized 
at the particular moment he wished for and needed them 
to materialize. Consequently, he did not view the decline 
of Broadside Press as the consequence of historical and 
economic dynamics, but rather as personal failure. Like 
humidity evaporating after a storm, confronting 
aesthetic judgment without disintegrating between the 
pages of unprotected poetry created an agonizing 
dilemma for Dudley because he had to face rejection. 
In the past, his poetry was rejected because of racial 
discrimination, but that experience was not personal. As 
history corrected some of its injustices, his poetry was 
recognized and collected in major American literary 
anthologies and textbooks, and requests for permissions 
to reprint still continue. Ironically, the tables had turned, 
and rejection from fellow black poets was especially 
painful. 


Dudley Randall's dry period lasted over three years, but 
when he began to write again, his words burst wide 
open. Buried under years of repressed anger and sexual 
anxiety, a flood of issues and concerns were transformed 
into daring poetry. He confronted these anxieties and 
his own aesthetic dissidence, and his muse rebounded 
in both familiar and unexpected language. The rebirth 
of the poet in a rebellious mood during uncertain times 
resulted in significant and insightful works about the 
poet’s psyche, but ultimately it was a costly leap. 
However, the quiet librarian, who had avoided argu- 
ments most of his life and tried to seek balance in a 
peaceful medium of expression, exclaimed in a blues 
refrain italicized to emphasize the black ink: 


A poet is not a jukebox. 
A poet ts aot a jukebox. 
A poet is not a jukebox. 


So don’t tell me what to write. 
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reminding that “beauty is as beauty does,” a 
folkism, the fast stanza resolves the revelation of 
real beauty with the crowning of a natural hair- 
style, which affirms Brooks’s deep inner pride and 
rejection of white beauty standards. 


. Frank Marshall Davis, Review of After the Kill- 


ing, by Dudley Randall, Black World 23, no. 11 
(September 1974): 85. 


. Dudley Randall, “An Interview with Dudley Ran- 


dall,” by Gwendolyn Fowlkes, The Biack Scholar 
6, no. 6 (June 1975): 88. 


. Davis, Review of After the Killing, 85. 
. Ibid. 
. Dudley Randall, “An Interview with Dudley Ran- 


dall,” by Gwendolyn Fowlkes, The Black Scholar 
6, no. 6 (June, 1975): 89. 


. Dudley Randall, A Capsule Course in Black 


Poetry Writing, 38. 


. Davis, 35. 


. The following list gives the full names of most of 


the people named in the poem: Vivian Randall, 
Gwendolyn Brooks, Don L. Lee (Haki 
Madhubuti), Safisha, Laini and Bomari Madhubuti, 
Hoyt Fuller, Audre Lorde, Sonia Sanchez, June 
Jordan, Etheridge Knight, Shirley Woodson Reid, 
Lance Jeffers, Naomi Madgett, Robert Hayden, 
Leonard Andrews, James and Marguerite Randail, 
James Randall, Melba Joyce Boyd, Todd Duncan, 
Judy Simmons, Mildred Pinckney Randall, Susan 
L. West, Walter Cox, Val Gray Ward, Joyce 
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15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


Whitsitt (Malaika Wangara), Billy and Venita 
Sherron, Phyllis Randall Sherron, Ruby Randall, 
and Xavier Nicholas. 


R. Baxter Miller, “Endowing the World and Time: 
The Life and Work of Dudley Randall, in Black 
American Poets Between Worlds, 1940-1960, ed. 
R. Baxter Miller (Knoxville,: The University of 
Tennessee Press, 1986), 89. 


Randall uses rhyme and short lines to determine a 
light, humorous tone, The final stanza explains the 
value of the miniskirt in terms which use contrast 
to resolve contradiction and possibly to promote 
liberation. 


Washington is a friend of Randall’s and an 
important feminist intellectual who taught for 
some years at the University of Detroit, where 
Randall was poet-in-residence and reference librar- 
ian. Melhem is a poet and literary critic who 
published an interview and an essay on Randall’s 
work. 


The poem “Women” opens with the stanza: 


I like women theyre so warm & soft & sweet 

Touch one & her skin yields like the flesh of a peach 

Tall & short plump & slim old & young 

they come in fascinating shapes 
The pitch and timing of the syllables are tautly 
tuned to the rhythm and meter of the song, similar 
to the technique Randall employed to translate 
Russian poetry and other foreign-language verse. 


In fact, resorting to rhyming couplets and literary 
language such as “foil,” “beguiled” and “strum- 
pet,” primarily found in the poetry of past 
centuries or in literary vocabulary, demonstrates 
the deliberateness of his choices. 


21. “Poor Dumb Butch” is about his conflict at having 
to put his loyal pet dog to sleep. 


22. Howard Blum, “In Detroit, Poet Laureate’s Work 
Is Never Done,” The New York Times, 29 January 
1984, 


23. The opening line of the poem becomes the refrain 
in the last two stanzas, a metaphor for performance 
and repetition, which is used as rhetorical resis- 
tance for a sense of humor, juxtaposed with 
mounting anger and as his final comment on 
aesthetic freedom. The use of emphasis for aural 
inflection also contributes to an improvisational 
format, a liberating aspect of black expression. 
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Brief review of A Different Image: The Legacy of 
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tention to the sometimes overlooked cultural 
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life.” 


Thomas, Lorenzo. Review of Dudley Randall, Broadside 
Press, and the Black Arts Movement in Detroit, 1960- 
1995. African American Review 34, no. 3 (fall 2000): 
541-43. 
Review of Dudley Randall, Broadside Press, and 
the Black Arts Movement in Detroit, 1960-1995, 
including an overview of Randall’s life and writing 
career, 
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28R; Contemporary Authors New Revision Series, Vols. 23, 82; Contemporary Authors—Obituary, 
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Aldaneoy, Mark (Alexandrovich) 
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Bronte, Anne [820-1849 ..... NCLC 4, 71, 102 
See also BRW 5; BRWR 1; DA3; DLB 21, 
199; NFS 26, TEA 
Bronte, (Patrick) aimee 
1817-1848 ow. 
Bronte, Charlotte 
See Bronte, Charlotte 
Bronte, Charlotte 1816-1855 ...... NCLC 3, 8, 
33, 58, 105, 155; WLC 1 
See also AAYA 17; BRW 5; BRWC 2; 
BRWR 1, BYA 2; CDBLB 1832-1890; 
DA; DA3; DAB; DAC; DAM MST, NOV; 
DLB 21, 189, 199, EXPN; FL 1:2; GL 2; 
LAIT 2; NES 4; TEA; WLIT 4 
Bronte, Emily 
See Bronte, Emily (Jane) 
Bronte, Emily (Jane) 1818-1848 .. NCLC 16, 
35, 165; PC 8; WLC 1 
See also AAYA 17: BPFB 1; BRW §; 
BRWC 1; BRWR 1; BYA 3; CDBLB 
1832-1890; DA; DA3; DAB; DAC; DAM 
MST, NOV, POET: DLB 21, 32, 199; 
EXPN; FL 1:2; GL 2; LAIT 1; TEA; 
WLIT 3 


«. NCLC 169 


LITERARY CRITICISM SERIES 


Brontes 
See Bronte, Anne; Bronte, Charlotte: Bronte, 
Emily (Jane) 


Brooke, Frances 1724-1789 ..,.......... LC 6, 48 
See also DLB 39, 99 

Brooke, Henry 1703(?}1783 .......-..00 LCE 
See also DLB 39 

Brooke, Rupert (Chawner) 


1887-i955 .. PC 24; TCLC 2, 7; WLC i 
See also BRWS 3; CA 132; CAAE 104; 
CANR 6!; CDBLB 1914-1945; DA; 
DAB; DAC; DAM MST, POET; DLB 19, 
216; EXPP; GLL 2; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 
2005; PFS 7; TEA 
Brooke-Haven, P. 
See Wodehouse, P(elham) G(renville) 
Brsoke Neer; Christine 1926(?)- ..... CLC 40, 


See also BRWS 4; CA 13-16R; CANR 58, 
118: CN }, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; DLB 14, 23); 
EWL 3; SFW 4 

babar Anita 1928- . CLC 32, 34, 51, 136, 


See also BRWS 4; CA 120, CAAE 114; 
CANR 37, 56, 87, 130; CN 4, 5, 6, 7: 
CPW; DA3; DAB, DAM POP, DLB 194, 
326; DLBY 1987; EWL 3; MTCW I, 2: 
MTFW 2005; NFS 23; TEA 

Brooks, Cleanth 1906-]994 . CLC 24, 86, 110 

See also AMWS 14; CA 17-20R; CAAS 
145; CANR 33, 35; CSW; DLB 63; DLBY 
1994, EWL 3; INT CANR-35; MAL 5; 
MTCW |, 2; MTFW 2005 

Brooks, George 
See Baum, L(yman) Frank 
Brooks, Gwendolyn 1917-2000 ....... BLC I:1, 
2:1; CLC 1, 2, 4, 5, 15, 49, 125; PC 7; 
WLC 1 


See also AAYA 20; AFAW 1, 2; AITN 2}; 
AMWS 3, BW 2, 3; CA 1-4R; CAAS 190, 
CANR 1}, 27, 52, 75, 132; CDALB 1941- 
1968; CLR 27; CP 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; 
CWP, DA; DA3,; DAC; DAM MST, 
MULT, POET; DLB 5, 76, 165; EWL 3: 
EXPP; FL 1:5; MAL 5; MBL; MTCW 1, 
2, MTFW 2005; PFS 1, 2, 4, 6; RGAL 4; 
SATA 6; SATA-Obit 123; TUS; WP 

Brooks, Mel 1926- 
See Kaminsky, Melvin 
See also CA 65-68; CANR 16; DFS 21 


Brooks, Peter (Preston) 1938- ........... CLC 34 
See also CA 45-48; CANR 1, 107 
Brooks, Yan Wyck 1886-1963 ........... CLC 29 


See also AMW; CA 1-4R; CANR 6; DLB 
45, 63, 103; MAL 5; TUS 
Brophy, Brigid {Antonia} 
1929-1995 oo CLC 6, 11, 29, 105 
See also CA 5-8R; 4; CAAS 149; CANR 
25, 53, CBD, CN 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6; CWD; 
DA3,; DLB 14, 27]; EWL 3; MTCW 1, 2 
Brosman, Catharine Savage !934- ..... CLC 9 
See also CA 61-64, CANR 21. 46, 149 
banat Nicole 1943- .... CLC 115, 169; PC 


See also CA 122; 16; CANR 140; CCA 1; 
CWP, CWW 2; DLB 53; EWL 3; FW; 
GLL 2; RGWL 3 

Brother Antoninus 
See Everson, William (Oliver) 
Brothers Grimm 
See Grimm, Jacob Ludwig Karl; Grimm, 
Wilhelm Karl 
The Brothers Quay 
See Quay, Stephen; Quay, Timothy 
Broughton, T(homas) Alan 1936- ..... CLC 19 
See also CA 45-48, CANR 2, 23, 48, LI 
Broumas, Olga 1949-0... CLC 10, 73 

See also CA 85-88, CANR 20, 69, 110; CP 

5, 6, 7; CWP; GLL 2 


Broun, Heywood 1888-1939 ......... TCLC 104 
See also DLB 29, 171 
Brown, Alan 1950-00... secesesssene CLC #9 
See also CA 156 
Brown, Charles Brockden 
{771-1810 oo NCLC 22, 74, 122 
See also AMWS 1, CDALB 1640-1865; 
DLB 37, 59, 73; FW; GL 2; HGG, LMFS 
1; RGAL 4; TUS 
Brown, Christy 1932-1981 ............... CLC 63 
See also BYA 13, CA 105; CAAS 104; 
CANR 72; DLB 14 
Brown, Claude 1937-2002 ..... BLC 1:1; CLC 


w 
See also AAYA 7; BW 1, 3; CA 73-76; 
CAAS 205; CANR 81; DAM MULT 
Brown, Dan [964- 0.00... cesses: CLC 209 
See also AAYA 55; CA 21 
Brown, Dee 1908-2002 o.0......c. CLC 18, 47 
See also AAYA 30; CA 13-16R; 6; CAAS 
212; CANR 11, 45, 60, 150; CPW; CSW; 
DA3, DAM POP; DLBY !980; LAIT 2; 
MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; NCFS 35: 
SATA 5, 110; SATA-Obit 141; TCWW 1, 
2 
Brown, Dee Alexander 
See Brown, Dee 
Brown, George 
See Wertmueller. Lina 
Brown, George Douglas 
1869-1902 oo cecceseserrresseeeseesee TCLC 28 
See Douglas, George 
See also CA 162 
male an Mackay 1921-1996... CLC 5, 


See also BRWS 6; CA 21-24R; 6; CAAS 
151; CANR 12, 37, 67; CN 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6; CP 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6; DLB 14, 27, 139. 
271; MTCW t; RGSF 2; SATA 35 
Brown, James Willie 
See Komunyakaa, Yusef 
Brown, James Willie, Jr. 
See Komunyakaa, Yusef 
Brown, Larry 1951-2004 «00.0.0... CLC 73 
See also CA 134; CAAE 130; CAAS 233: 
CANR 117, 145; CSW; DLB 234; INT 
CA-134 
Brown, Moses 
See Barrett, William (Christopher) 
Brown, Rita Mae 1944- ........ CLC 18, 43, 79 
See also BPFB 1; CA 45-48; CANR 2, 11, 
35, 62, 95, 138; CN 5, 6, 7; CPW; CSW; 
DA3; DAM NOY, POP; FW; INT CANR- 
11; MAL 5; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; 
NFS 9, RGAL 4; TUS 
Brown, Roderick (Langmere) Haig- 
See Haig-Brown, Roderick (Langmere} 


Brown, Rosellen 1939- .............. CLC 32, 170 
See also CA 77-80; 10; CANR 14, 44, 98; 
CN 6, 7 


Brown, Sterling Allen 1901-(989 ... BLC 1:1; 
CLC 1, 23, 59; HR 1:2; PC 55 
See also "AFAW i, 2; BW 1, 3; CA 85-88; 
CAAS 127; CANR 26; cP 3, 4; DA3; 
DAM MULT, POET; DLB 48, 51, 63; 
MAL 5; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005, 
RGAL 4; WP 
Brown, Will 
See Ainsworth, William Harrison 
Brown, William Hill 1765-1793 ........... Le 93 
See also DLB 37 
Brown, William Larry 
See Brown, Larry 
Brown, William Wells 1815-1884 ... BLC 1:1; 
DC 1; NCLC 2, 89 
See also DAM MULT: DLB 3, 50, 183, 
248; RGAL 4 
Browne, Clyde Jackson 
See Browne, Jackson 
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Browne, Jackson 1948(?)- 0.0.0.0... CLC 21 
See also CA 120 
Browne, Sir Thomas 1605-1682 .........LC U1 
See also BRW 2; DLB 151 
Browning, Robert 1812-1889 . NCLC 19, 79; 
PC 2, 61; WLCS 
See also BRW 4; BRWC 2; BRWR 2; CD- 
BLB 1832-1890; CLR 97; DA; DA3: 
DAB; DAC; DAM MST, POET; DLB 32, 


163; EXPP, LATS 1:1; PAB, PFS 1, 15; 
RGEL 2; TEA; WLIT 4; WP; YABC 1 


Browning, Tod 1882-1962 ................. CLC 16 
See also CA 141; CAAS 117 
Brownmiiler, Susan [935- ............... CLC 159 


See also CA 103; CANR 35, 75, 137; DAM 
NOV, FW; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005 
Brownson, oe Av 
1803-1 wee NCLE 50 
See also TLE 1, 39. "33, 343" 
Bruccoli, Matthew J(oseph) 1931- .. CLC 34 
See also CA 9-12R; CANR 7, 87, DLB 103 
Bruce, Lenny CLC 21 
See Schneider, Leonard Alfred 
Bruchac, Joseph 1942-00... cscs NNAL 
See also AAYA 19; CA 256; 33-36R, 256; 
CANR 13, 47, 75, 94, $37, 161; CLR 46; 
CWRI 5; DAM MULT; JRDA; MAICYA 
2; MAICYAS i; MTCW 2; MTFW 2005; 
SATA 42, 89, 131, 176, SATA-Essay 176 
Bruin, John 
See Brutus, Dennis 
Brolard, Henri 
See Stendhal 
Bruils, Christian 
See Simenon, Georges (Jacques Christian) 
Brunetto Latini c, 1220-1294 ........ CMLC 73 
Brunner, John (Kilian Houston) 
1934-1995 Lc cecsssteereerreseee CLC 8, 10 
See also CA J-4R; 8; CAAS 149; CANR 2, 
37, CPW; DAM POP; DLB 261; MTCW 
1, 2; SCFW 1, 2; SFW4 
Bruno, Giordano 1548-1600 ............... LC 27 
See also RGWL 2, 3 
Brutus, Dennis 1924- ....., BLC 1:1; CLC 43; 
PC 24 


See aiso AFW; BW 2, 3; CA 49-52; 14; 
CANR 2, 27, 42, 81; CDWLB 3; CP 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7; DAM MULT, POET; DLB 
117, 225; EWL 3 
ar Cosrinnt) D(ixon) Btarnes) 
adanndaahaviaccacaticinaseceiSctel cseee CLC 29 
eZ ae CA 73-76; CANR 13, 68; DLB 
185; INT CANR-13 
Bryan, Michael 
See Moore, Brian 
See also CCA 1 
Bryan, William Jennings 
BB60-1925 recesses cnssesseereeeescerees TCLC 99 
See also DLB 303 
Bryant, — Cullen 1794-1878 . NCLC 6, 
3 P 
+ 
See also AMWS 1; CDALB 1640-1865; 
DA; DAB; DAC; DAM MST, POET; 
DLB 3, 43, 59, 189, 250; EXPP; PAB: 
RGAL 4; TUS 
Bryusov, Valery Yakovlevich 
1873-1924 cc aeecnccec TCLC 10 
See also CA 155; CAAE 107; EWL 3; SFW 
4 


Buchan, John 1875-1940 ...........00 TCLC 41 
See also CA 145; CAAE 108; CMW 4; 
DAB; DAM POP, DLB 34, 76, 156; 
HGG: MSW; MTCW 2; RGEL 2; RHW: 
YABC 2 
Buchanan, George 1506-1582 ................ LC 4 
See also DLB 132 
Buchanan, Robert 1841-19901 ....... 
See also CA 179; DLB 18, 35 


TCLC 107 


xepul JOWNY a 


BUCHHEIM 


Buchheim, Lothar-Guenther 
1918-2007 . 
See also CA 85- $8; ‘CAAS 237 
Buchner, (Karl) Georg 
1813-1837 oo NCLC 26, 146 
See also CDWLB 2; DLB 133; EW 6; 
RGSF 2; RGWL 2, 3; TWA 
Buchwald, Art 1925-2007 ................. CLC 33 
See also AITN 1; CA 5-8R; CAAS 256; 
CANR 21, 67, 107; MTCW 1, 2; SATA 


». CLC 6 


10 
Buchwald, Arthur 
See Buchwald, Art 
Buck, Pearl S(ydensiricker) 
1892-1973 cere CLC 7, 11, 18, 127 


See also AAYA 42; AITN 1; AMWS 2; 
BPFB 1; CA 1-4R; CAAS 41-44R; CANR 
1, 34; CDALBS; CN 1; DA; DA3; DAB; 
DAC; DAM MST, NOV; DLB 9, 102, 
329; EWL 3; LAIT 3; MAL 5; MTCW 1, 
2: MTFW 2005; NFS 25; RGAL 4; RHW; 
SATA 1, 25; TUS 
Buckler, Ernest 1908-1984 000000000... CLC 13 
See also CA 11-12; CAAS 114; CAP 1; 
CCA 1; CN 1, 2, 3; DAC; DAM MST: 
DLB 68; SATA 47 
Buckley, Christopher 1952- ............ CLC 165 
See also CA 139; CANR 119 
Buckley, Christopher Taylor 
See Buckley, Christopher 
Buckiey, Vincent (Thomas) 
1925 LOB a icatieaserscsesssiceseconnccts CLC 57 
See also CA 101; CP 1, 2, 3, 4; DLB 289 
asia William F,, Jr. 1925-2008 ... CLC 7, 
? 
See also AITN 1; BPFB 1; CA 1-4R; CANR 
1, 24, 53, 93, 133; CMW 4, CPW; DA3; 
DAM POP; DLB 137; DLBY 1980; INT 
CANR-24;, MTCW IL, 2; MTFW 2005; 
TUS 
Buechner, Frederick 1926- .....CLC 2, 4, 6, 9 
See also AMWS 12; BPFB 1; CA 13-16R; 
CANR 11, 39, 64, 114, £38; CN 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7; DAM NOV; DLBY 1980; INT 
CANR-11; MAL 5; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 
2005; TCLE 1:1 
Buell, John (Edward) 1927- .............. CLC 10 
See also CA 1-4R; CANR 71; DLB 53 
Buero Yallejo, Antonio 1916-2000 ... CLC 15, 
46, 139, 226; DC 18 
See also CA 106; CAAS 189; CANR 24, 
49, 75, CWW 2; DFS 11; EWL 3; HW 1; 
MTCW 1, 2 
Bufalino, Gesualdo 1920-1996 .......... CLC 74 
See also CA 269; CWW 2; DLB 196 
Bugayev, Boris Nikolayevich 
1880-1934 PC i; TCLC 7 
See Bely, Andrey; Belyi, Andrei 
See also CA 165; CAAE 104; MTCW 2; 
MTFW 2005 
Bukowski, Charles 1920-1994 ... CLC 2, 5, 9, 
s 82, 108; PC 18; SSC 45 
See also CA 17-20R; CAAS 144; CANR 
40, 62, 105; CN 4, 5; CP |, 2, 3, 4, 5; 
CPW; DA3; DAM NOV, POET; DLB 5, 
130, 169; EWL 3; MAL 5; MTCW 1, 2; 
MTFW 2005 
Bulgakov, Mikhail 1891-1940 ........... SSC 18; 
TCLC 2, 16, 159 
See also AAYA 74; BPFB I; CA 152; 
CAAE 105; DAM DRAM, NOV; DLB 
272; EWL 3: MTCW 2; MTFW 2005; 
eS RGSF 2; RGWL 2, 3; SFW 4; 


aster te ecnetenstencnes 


Bulgakov, Mikhail Afanasevich 
See Bulgakov, Mikhail 


Bulgya, Alexander Alexandrovich 
1901-1956 .. . FCLC §3 
See Fadeev, Aleksandr ‘Aleksandrovich: 
Fadeev, Alexandr Alexandrovich; Fadeyev, 
Alexander 
See also CA 181; CAAE 117 
oan Vs 1935- ...... BLC 1:1; CLC 1, 5, 7; 


See also BW 2, 3; CA 49-52; 16; CAD, 
CANR 24, 46, 73, 134; CD 5, 6; DAM 
DRAM. MULT: DLB 7, 38, 249; EWL 3: 


MAL 5; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; 
RGAL 4 
Bulosan, Carlos 1911-1956 00... AAL 


See also CA 216; DLB 312; RGAL 4 
Bulwer-Lyiton, Edward (George Earle 
Lytton) 1803-1873 .. .NCLC 1, 45 
See also DLB 21; RGEL 2 ‘SFW 4; SUFW 
1; TEA 
Bunin, Ivan 
See Bunin, Ivan Alexeyevich 
Bunin, Ivan Alekseevich 
See Bonin, Ivan Alexeyevich 
Bunin, ivan Alexeyevich 1870-1953 ... SSC 5; 
TCLC 6 


See also CAAE 104; DLB 317, 329; EWL 
3; RGSF 2; RGWL 2, 3; TWA 
Bunting, Basil 1900-1985 ...... CLC 16, 39, 47 
See also BRWS 7; CA 53-56, CAAS 115; 
CANR 7; CP 1, 2, 3, sf DAM POET: DLB 
20; EWL 3; RGEL 
sar Luis 1900- eh «. CLC 16, 80; HLC 
See also CA 101; CAAS 110; CANR 32, 
77, DAM MULT; HW 1 
Bunyan, John 1628-1688 .. LC 4, 69; WLC 1 
See also BRW 2; BYA 5; CDBLB 1660- 
1789; CLR 124; DA; DAB; DAC; DAM 
MST; DLB 39; RGEL 2; TEA; WCH: 
WLIT 3 
Buravsky, Alexandr CLC 59 
Burchill, Julie 1959-0. CLC 238 
See also CA 135; CANR 115, 116 
Burckhardt, Jacob (Christoph) 
TS 1S-1899: oosceccsissecdeen act cbccves NCLC 49 
See also EW 6 
Burford, Eleanor 
See Hibbert, Eleanor Alice Burford 
Burgess, Anthony CLC 1, 2, 4, 5, 8, 10, 13, 
15, 22, 40, 62, 81, 94 
See Wilson, John (Anthony) Burgess 
See also AAYA 25; AITN 1; BRWS 1; CD- 
BLB 1960 to Present; CN 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; 
DAB: DLB 14, 194, 261; DLBY 1998: 
EWL 3; RGEL 2; RHW; SFW 4; YAW 
Buridan, John c. 1295-c. 1358 ...... CMLC 97 
Burke, Edmund 1729(?)-1797 ........ LC 7, 36, 
146; WLC 1 
See also BRW 3; DA; DA3; DAB; DAC; 
DAM MST; DLB 104, 252, 336; RGEL 
2; TEA 
si Kenneth (Duva) 1897-1993 ... CLC 2, 
See also AMW; CA 5-8R; CAAS 143; 
CANR 39, 74, 136; CN 1, 2; CP 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5; DLB 45, 63; EWL 3; MAL 5; 
MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; RGAL 4 
Burke, Leda 
See Garnett, David 
Burke, Ralph 
See Silverberg, Robert 
Burke, Thomas 1886-1945 .............. TCLC 63 
See also CA 155; CAAE 113; CMW 4; 
DLB 197 
aan Fanny 1752-1840 ....... NCLC 12, 54, 


See also BRWS 3; DLB 39; FL 1:2; NFS 
16; RGEL 2; TEA 
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Burney, Frances 
See Burney, Fanny 
Burns, Robert 1759-1796 ... LC 3, 29, 40; PC 
6; WLC 1 


? 

See also AAYA 51; BRW 3; CDBLB 1789- 
1832; DA; DA3; DAB; DAC; DAM MST, 
POET; DLB 109; EXPP; PAB; RGEL 2; 
TEA; WP 

Burns, Tex 
See L’ Amour, Louis 
Seretey: Stanley 1906-2005 ..... CLC 3, 13, 


See also CA 9-12R; CAAS 243; CP 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7; DLB 48; DLBY 1997 
Burs, Amme 1937+ oo. esssseseereeree CLC 6 
See also CA 25-28R 
oO Edgar Rice 1875-1950 . TCLC 2, 


See also AAYA I: BPFB 1; BYA 4, 9; CA 
132; CAAE 104; CANR 131; DA3; DAM 
NOV; DLB 8; FANT; MTCW 1, 2: 
MTFW 2005; RGAL 4; SATA 41; SCFW 
1, 2; SEW 4; TCWW 1. 2; TUS; YAW 

Burroughs, William S, 1914-1997 . CLC 1, 2, 
$, 15, 22, 42, 75, 109; TCLC 121; WLC 


See Lee, William; Lee, Willy 
See also AAYA 60; AITN 2; AMWS 3; BG 
1:2; BPFB 1; CA 9-12R; CAAS 160; 
CANR 20, 52, 104, CN 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6; 
CPW; DA; DA3; DAB; DAC; DAM MST, 
NOV, POP; DLB 2, 8, 16, 152, 237; 
DLBY 1981, 1997; EWL 3; HGG; LMFS 
2; MAL 5; MTCW 1t, 2; MTFW 2005; 
RGAL 4; SFW 4 
Burroughs, William Seward 
See Burroughs, William S$. 
Burton, Sir Richard F(rancis) 


1821-1890 woccccscccsosseservsaceeernanee NCLC 42 
See also DLB 55, 166, 184; SSFS 21 
Burton, Robert 1577-1640 00.0.0... LC 74 
See also DLB 153; RGEL 2 
Buruma, Tan 1952-0... cee CLC 163 


See also CA 128; CANR 65, 141 
co ee 1941-2006 .. CLC 7, 10, 18, 
166 


, 

See also CA 33-36R; 1; CAAS 248; CANR 
45, 73, 92, 157; CN 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; 
DLB 6, 218 

Busch, Frederick Matthew 
See Busch, Frederick 
Bush, Barney (Furman) 1946- ........... NNAL 
See also CA 145 
Bash, Ronald 1946- ........0...ccccccesss CLC 34 
See also CA 136 
Busia, Abena, P, A. 1953- ................. BLC 2:1 
Bustos, F(rancisco) 
See Borges, Jorge Luis 
Bustos Domecq, H(onorio} 
— Bioy Casares, Adolfo; Borges, Jorge 
uis 
Butler, Octavia E, 1947-2006 .... BLCS; BLC 
2:1; CLC 38, 121, 230, 240 

See also AAYA 18, 48; AFAW 2: AMWS 
13; BPFB 1; BW 2, 3; CA 73-76; CAAS 
248; CANR 12, 24, 38, 73, 145, 240; CLR 
65; CN 7; CPW; DA3; DAM MULT, 
POP; DLB 33; LATS 1:2; MTCW 1, 2; 
MTFW 2005; NFS 8, 21; SATA 84; SCFW 
2; SFW 4; SSFS 6; TCLE 1:1; YAW 

Butler, Octavia Estelle 
See Butler, Octavia E. 
blag eaira Olen, (Jr.) 1945- ...... CLC 81, 


See also AMWS 12; BPFB 1; CA 112; 
CANR 66, 138; CN 7; CSW; DAM POP; 
DLB 173, 335; INT CA-112; MAL 5; 
MTCW 2; MTFW 2005; SSFS 11, 22 


LITERARY CRITICISM SERIES 


Butler, Samuel 1612-1686 .............. LC 16, 43 
See also DLB 101, 126, RGEL 2 
Butler, Samvyel 1838-1902 ......... TCLC 1, 33; 
WLC i 


See also BRWS 2; CA 143; CDBLB 1890- 
1914; DA; DA3; DAB; DAC; DAM MST, 
NOV; DLB £8, 57, 174; RGEL 2; SFW 4; 
TEA 

Butler, Walter C. 
See Faust, Frederick (Schiller) 
Butor, Michel (Marie Francois) 
1926 Ln eicccseseee CLC 1, 3, 8, 11, 15, 161 

See also CA 9-12R; CANR 33, 66; CWW 
2; DLB 83; EW 13; EWL 3; GFL 1789 to 
the Present; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005 

Butts, Mary 1890(?)-1937 ............... TCLC 77 

See also CA 148; DLB 240 

Buxton, Ralph 
See Silverstein, Alvin; Silverstein, Virginia 
B(arbara Opshelor) 
Buzo, Alex 
See Buzo, Alexander (John) 
See also DLB 289 
Buza, Alexander (John) 1944- .......... CLC 61 
+: ad CA 97-100; CANR 17, 39, 69; CD 
Buzzati, Dino 1906-1972 ...............0.- CLC 36 

See also CA 160; CAAS 33-36R; DLB 177. 

RGWL 2, 3; SFW 4 
Byars, Betsy 1928-0... ccssssecessesscans CLC 35 

See also AAYA 19; BYA 3; CA 183; 33- 
36R, 183; CANR 18, 36, 57, 102, 148; 
CLR }, 16, 72; DLB $2; INT CANR-18; 
IRDA; MAICYA 1, 2; MAICYAS 1; 
MTCW 1; SAAS 1; SATA 4, 46, 80, 163; 
SATA-Essay 108; WYA; YAW 

Byars, Betsy Cromer 
See Byars, Betsy 
Byatt, Antonia Susan Drabble 

See Byatt, A.S. 

Byatt, A.S. 1936- ........ CLC 19, 65, 136, 223; 
SSC 9] 


See also BPFB 1; BRWC 2; BRWS 4; CA 
13-16R; CANR 13, 33, 50, 75, 96, 133; 
CN 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6; DA3; DAM NOV. 
POP; DLB 14, 194, 319, 326; EWL 3; 
MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005, RGSF 2; 


RHW, TEA 
Byrd, William II [674-1744 0.0... LC 212 
See also DLB 24, 140; RGAL 4 
Byrne, David )952- oc eects CLC 26 


See also CA 127 
Byrne, John Keyes 1926- 
See Leonard, Hugh 
ae CA 102; CANR 78, 140; INT CA- 


Byron, George Gordon (Noel) 
1788-1824 _.... DC 24; NCLC 2, 12, 109, 
149; PC 16; WLC 3 
See also AAYA 64; BRW 4; BRWC 2; CD- 
BLB 1789-1832; DA; DA3; DAB; DAC; 
DAM MST, POET; DLB 96, 110; EXPP; 
LMFS 1; PAB; PFS 1, 14; RGEL 2; TEA: 
WLIT 3; WP 
Byron, Robert 1905-1941) ou... TCLC 67 
See also CA 160; DLB 195 
C33. 
See Wilde, Oscar 
Caballero, Fernan 1796-1877 ......... NCLC 10 
Cabell, Branch 
See Cabell, James Branch 
Cabeli, James Branch 1879-1958 .... TCLC 6 
See also CA 152; CAAE 105; DLB 9, 78; 
FANT; MAL 5; MTCW 2; RGAL 4; 
SUFW 1 


Cabeza de Vaca, Alvar Nunez 
1490-155707) oeeccccccecscessesseseseresesees LC él 


Cable, George Washin: 
1844-1 1995 -. .. SSC 4; TCLC 4 


See also CA 155; ‘CAAE 104; DLB 12, 74; 
DLBD 13; RGAL 4; TUS 
Cabral de Melo Neto, Joao 
1920-1999 oo. escesescrsceseseserarersees CLC 76 
See Melo Neto, Joao Cabral de 
See also CA 151; DAM MULT; DLB 307: 
LAW; LAWS 1 
Cabrera Infante, G. 1929-2005 ... CLC 5, 25, 
45, 120; HLC i; SSC 39 
See also CA 85-88; CAAS 236; CANR 29, 
65, 110; CDWLB 3; CWW 2; DA3; DAM 
MULT; DLB 113; EWL 3; HW 1, 2; 
LAW; LAWS 1; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 
2005; RGSF 2; WLIT i 
Cabrera Infante, Guillermo 
See Cabrera Infante, G. 
Cade, Toni 
See Bambara, Toni Cade 
Cadmus and Harmonia 
See Buchan, John 
Caedmon fl. 658-680 ou... CMLC 7 
See also DLB 146 
Caeiro, Alberto 
See Pessoa, Fernando (Antonio Nogueira) 
Caesar, Julius CMLC 47 
See Julius Caesar 
See also AW 1; RGWL 2, 3; WLIT 3 
Cage, John aoe), (Jr.} 
1912-1992 ecsccccecseeses CLC 41; PC 58 
See also CA 13-16R; CAAS 169, CANR 9, 
78; DLB (93; INT CANR-9; TCLE 1:1 
Cahan, Abraham 1860-1951 ..,........ TCLC 71 
See also CA 154; CAAE 108; DLB 9, 25, 
28; MAL 5; RGAL 4 
Cain, G. 
See Cabrera Infante, G. 
Cain, Guillermo 
See Cabrera Infante, G. 
Cain, James M{ailahan) 1892-1977 .. CLC 3, 
+28 
See also AITN 1; BPFB 1; CA 17-20R; 
CAAS 73-76; CANR 8, 34, 61; CMW 4; 
CN 1, 2; DLB 226; EWL 3; MAL §; 
MSW; MTCW 1; RGAL 4 


Caine, Hall 1853-193)... TCLC 97 
See also RHW 

Caine, Mark 
See Raphael, Frederic (Michael) 

Calasso, Roberto 1941 - o........:ccceces CLC 81 


See also CA 143; CANR 89 
Calderon de la Barca, Pedro 
1600-1631 . DC 3; HLCS 1; LC 23, 136 
See atso DFS 23; EW 2; RGWL 2, 3; TWA 
Caldwell, Erskine 193-1987 .. CLC 1, 8, 14, 
50, 60; SSC 19; TCLC 117 
See also AITN 1; AMW; BPFB 1; CA 1-4R; 
I; CAAS [21; CANR 2, 33; CN 1, 2, 3, 
4, DA3; DAM NOV; DLB 9, 86; EWL 3; 
MAL 5; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; 
RGAL 4, RGSF 2; TUS 
Caldwelt, eer Miriam) Taylor (Holtand) 
1900-1985 oo. ecccesesseseeseeee CLC 2, 28, 39 
See also *BPED 1; CA 5-8R; CAAS 116; 
CANR 5; DA3; DAM NOV, POP; DLBD 
17; MTCW 2; RHW 
Calhoun, John Caldwell 
1782-18560 ....... sseserserrverseee NOLE 15 
See also DLB zy 248 
Calisher, Hortense 191]- ..... CLC 2, 4, 8, 38, 
134; SSC 15 
See also CA 1-4R; CANR 1, 22, 117; CN 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; DA3; DAM NOV; DLB 
2, 218; INT CANR-22; MAL 5; MTCW 
1, 2; MTFW 2005; RGAL 4; RGSF 2 
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CAMPBELL 


Callaghan, Morley Edward 
ee wake CLC 3, 14, 41, 65; TCLC 
See also CA 9-12R; CAAS 132; CANR 33, 
73; CN 1, 2, 3, 4, DAC; DAM MST, DLB 
68; EWL 3; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; 
RGEL 2; RGSF 2; SSFS 19 
Callimachus c. 305B.C.-c. 
2AOB ee ciccceias Qisintaacesisiocecio’s CMLC 18 
See also AW 3; DLB 176; RGWL 2, 3 
Calvin, Jean 
See Calvin, John 
See aiso DLB 327; GFL Beginnings to 1789 
Calvin, John (509-1564 oo. cceccccseccecsessee LC 37 
See Calvin, Jean 
Calvino, Italo 1923-1985 .... CLC 5, 8, 11, 22, 
33, 39, 73; SSC 3, 48; TCLC 183 
See also AAYA 58; CA 85-88; CAAS 116; 
CANR 23, 61, 132; DAM NOVY; DLB 
196; EW 13; EWL 3; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 
2005; RGHL: RGSF 2; RGWL 2, 3; SFW 
4; SSFS 12; WLIT 7 
Camara Laye 
See Laye, Camara 


See also EWL 3 

Camden, William 1551-1623 «0.0.0.0... LC 7? 
See also DLB 172 

Cameron, Carey 1952- oo... CLC 59 
See also CA 135 

Cameron, Peter 1959-0... CLC 44 


See also AMWS 12; CA 125; CANR 50, 
117; DLB 234; GLL 2 
Camoens, Luis Vaz de 1524(?)-1580 
See Camoes, Luis de 
See also EW 2 
Camoes, Luis de 1524(?)-1580 . HLCS 1; LC 
62; PC 31 
See Camoens, Luis Vaz de 
See also DLB 287; RGWL 2, 3 


Camp, Madeleine L’Engle 
See L’Engle, Madeleine 
Campana, Dino 1885-1932 ............. TCLC 20 
See also CA 246; CAAE 117; DLB 114; 
EWL 3 


Campanella, Tommaso 1568-1639 ....... LC 32 
See also RGWL 2, 3 
Campbell, Bebe Moore 1950-2006 . BLC 2:1; 
CLC 446 


See also AAYA 26; BW 2, 3; CA 139: 
CAAS 254; CANR 8i. 134; DLB 227; 
MTCW 2; MTFW 2005 

Campbell, John Ramsey 
See Campbell, Ramsey 
Campbell, John W(ood, Jr.} 
19D TDI O71» cre sececsesceves tu peencettooseas CLC 32 

See also CA 21-22; CAAS 29-32R; CANR 
34; CAP 2; DLB 8; MTCW I; SCFW 1, 
2; SFW 4 

Campbell, Joseph 1904-1987 ........... CLC 69; 
TCLC 140 


See also AAYA 3, 66; BEST 89:2; CA 1-4R: 
CAAS 124, CANR 3, 28, 61, 107; DA3; 
MTCW 1, 2 

Campbell, Maria 1940- ._..... CLC 85; NNAL 

See also CA 102; CANR 54; CCA 1; DAC 

Campbell, Ramsey 1946- ... CLC 42; SSC 19 

See also AAYA 51; CA 228: 57-60, 228; 
CANR 7, 102. 171: DLB 261; HGG; INT 
CANR-7; SUFW 1, 2 

Campbell, ites) Roy (Dunnachie) 
WOOL - 1957 eee ccsesesesseeteseereeee TCLC 5 

See iss a. CA 155, CAAE 104; DLB 
20, 225; EWL 3; MTCW 2; RGEL 2 

Campbell, Thomas 1777-1844 ....... NCLE 19 

See also DLB 93, 144; RGEL 2 

Campbelt, Wilfred TCLC 9 
See Campbell, William 
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CAMPBELL 


Campbell, William 1853(7)-1918 
See Campbell, Wilfred 
See also CAAE 106; DLB 92 
Campbell, William Edward March 
1893-1954 
See March, William 
See also CAAE 108 
Campion, Jane 1954- ................. CLC 95, 229 
See also AAYA 33; CA 138; CANR 87 
Campion, Thomas 1567-1620 .............. LC 78 
See also CDBLB Before 1660; DAM POET: 
DLB 58, 172; RGEL 2 
Camus, Albert 1913-1960 ...... CLC 1, 2, 4, 9, 
11, 14, 32, 63, 69, 124; DC 2; SSC 9, 
76; WLC 1 
See also AAYA 36; AFW; BPFB 1; CA 89- 
92; CANR 131; BDA; DA3; DAB; DAC; 
DAM DRAM, MST, NOV; DLB 72, 321, 
329; EW 13; EWL 3; EXPN; EXPS; GFL 
1789 to the Present; LATS 1:2; LMFS 2; 
MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; NES 6, 16; 
RGHL; RGSF 2; RGWL 2, 3; SSFS 4; 
TWA 
Canby, Vincent 1924-2000 .............44 
See also CA 81-84, CAAS 191 
Cancale 
See Desnos, Robert 
Canetti, Elias 1905-1994 .. CLC 3, 14, 25, 75, 
86; TCLC 157 
See also CA 21-24R; CAAS 146; CANR 
23, 61, 79; CDWLB 2; CWW 2; DA3; 
DLB 85, 124, 329; EW 12; EWL 3; 
MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; RGWL 2, 3; 
TWA 
Canfield, Dorothea F. 
See Fisher, Dorothy (Frances) Canfield 
Canfield, Dorothea Frances 
See Fisher, Dorothy (Frances) Canfield 
Canfield, Dorothy 
See Fisher, Dorothy (Frances) Canfield 
Canin, Ethan 1960- ............. CLC 55; SSC 76 
See also CA 135; CAAE 131; DLB 335; 
MAL 5 
Cankar, Ivan 1876-1918 ....000..... TCLE 105 
See also CDWLB 4; DLB 147; EWL 3 
Cannon, Curt 
See Hunter, Evan 
Cao, Lan 1961-22, eeeeeceeeeee CLC 109 
See also CA 165 
Cape, Judith 
See Page, P(atricia) K¢athteen)} 
See also CCA | 
Capek, Karel 1890-1938 ........ DC 1; SSC 36; 
TCLC 6, 37, 192; WLC 1 
See also CA 140; CAAE 104; CDWLB 4; 
DA; DA3; DAB; DAC, DAM DRAM, 
MST, NOV; DFS 7, 11; DLB 215, EW 
10; EWL 3; MTCW 2; MTFW 2005; 
RGSF 2; RGWL 2, 3, SCFW 1, 2; SFW4 
Capeila, Martianus fi. 4th cent. - .. CMLC 84 
Capote, Truman 1924-1984 . CLC 1, 3, 8, 13, 
, 34, 38, 58; SSC 2, 47, 93; TCLC 
164; WLC 1 
See also AAYA 61; AMWS 3; BPFB {; CA 
5-8R; CAAS 113; CANR 18, 62; CDALB 
1941-1968; CN 1, 2, 3; CPW; DA; DA3; 
DAB; DAC; DAM MST, NOV, POP; 
DLB 2, 185, 227; DLBY 1980, 1984; 
EWL 3; EXPS; GLL 1; LAIT 3; MAL 5; 
MTCW |, 2; MTFW 2005; NCFS 2; 
RGAL 4; RGSF 2; SATA 91; SSFS 2; 
TUS 
Capra, Frank 1897-1991 00.0.0... CLC 16 
See also AAYA 52; CA 61-64; CAAS 135 
Caputo, Philip 1941-000... CLC 32 
See also AAYA 60; CA 73-76; CANR 40, 
135; YAW 
Caragiale, Ion Luca 1852-1912 ~... 
See also CA 157 


CLC 13 


. FCLCE 76 


Card, Orson Scott 195i- ....... CLC 44, 47, 50 
See also AAYA 11, 42; BPFB 1; BYA 5, 8: 
CA 102; CANR 27, 47, 73, 102, 106, 133; 
CLR 116; CPW; DA3; DAM POP; FANT; 
INT CANR-27; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 
2005; NFS 5: SATA 83, 127; SCFW 2; 
SFW 4; SUFW 2; YAW 
Cardenal, Ernesto 1925- .......... CLC 31, 161; 
HLC 1; PC 22 
See also CA 49-52; CANR 2, 32, 66, 138; 
CWW 2; DAM MULT, POET; DLB 290; 
EWL 3; HW 1, 2; LAWS 1; MTCW 1, 2; 
MTFW 2005; RGWL 2, 3 
Cardinal, Marie 1929-2001 ............ CLC 189 
See also CA 177; CWW 2; DLB 83; FW 
Cardozo, Benjamin N(athan) 
1870-1938 .. ««. TCLC 65 
See also CA 164: "CAAE li? 
Carducci, Giosue {Alessandro Giuseppe) 
1835-1907 . . PC 46; TCLC 32 
See also CA 163: DLB 329: EW 7; RGWL 
2,3 
Carew, Thomas 1595(?)-1640 . LC 13; PC 29 
See also BRW 2; DLB 126; PAB; RGEL 2 
Carey, Ernestine Gilbreth 
1908-2006 Loeccecceseccseseecceceeserenceneee CLC 17 
See also CA 5-8R; CAAS 254; CANR 71: 
SATA 2; SATA-Obit 177 
Carey, Peter 1943- ......... CLC 40, 55, 96, 183 
See also BRWS 12; CA 127, CAAE 123; 
CANR 53, 76, 117, 157; CN 4, 5, 6, 7; 
DLB 289, 326; EWL 3; INT CA-127: 
MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; RGSF 2: 
SATA 94 
Carleton, William 1794-1869 ........... NCLC 3 
See also DLB 159; RGEL 2; RGSF 2 
Carlisle, Henry (Coffin) 1926- .......... CLC 33 
See also CA 13-16R; CANR 15, 85 
Carlsen, Chris 
See Holdstock, Robert 
Carlson, Ron 1947- 0.......ccccssececreees CLC 54 
See also CA 189; 105, 189; CANR 27, 155; 
DLB 244 
Carlson, Ronald F. 
See Carlson, Ron 
Carlyle, Jane Welsh 1801-1866 ... 
See also DLB 55 
Carlyle, Thomas 1795-1881 ..... NCLC 22, 76 
See also BRW 4; CDBLB 1789-1832; DA; 
DAB; DAC; DAM MST; DLB 55, 144, 
254, 338; RGEL 2; TEA 
Carman, (William) Bliss 1861-1929 ... PC 34; 
TCLC 7 


NCLC I81 


See also CA 152; CAAE 104; DAC; DLB 


92; RGEL 2 
Carnegie, Dale 1888-1955 .............. TCLC 53 
See also CA 218 
Carossa, Hans 1878-1956 ......06 TCLC 48 


See also CA 170; DLB 66; EWL 3 
coemes Perales Richard) 
LOB E-1995 ooo ceseseeeerssegeeeeeee CLC 41 
aa ey 45-48: CAAS 149; CANR ft, 
Carpenter, Edward 1844-1929 ....... TCLC 88 
See also BRWS 13; CA 163; GLL ] 
Carpenter, John (Howard) 1948- ... CLC 161 
See also AAYA 2, 73; CA 134; SATA 58 
Carpenter, Johnny 
See Carpenter, John (Howard) 
Carpentier (y Valmont), Alejo 
1904-1986 . CLC 8, 11, 38, 110; HLC 1; 
SSC 35 
See also CA 65-68; CAAS 97-100; CANR 
11, 70; CDWLB 3; DAM MULT; DLB 
113; EWL 3; HW 1, 2; LAW: LMFS 2; 
RGSF 2; RGWL 2, 3, WLIT 1 
Carr, Caleb 1985- oo. cscccssecsereeees CLC 86 
See also CA 147; CANR 73, 134; DA3 
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CUMULATIVE AUTHOR INDEX 


Cart, Emily 1871-1945 oo. TCLC 32 
See also CA 159, DLB 68; FW; GLL 2 
Carr, John Dickson 1906-1977 .......... CLC 3 


See Fairbairn, Roger 
See also CA 49-52; CAAS 69-72; CANR 3, 
33, 60; CMW 4; DLB 306; MSW, MTCW 
t,2 
Carr, Philippa 
See Hibbert, Eleanor Ajice Burford 
Carr, Virginia Spencer 1929- .....,...... CLC 34 
See also CA 61-64; DLB 1I1 
Carrere, Emmanuel 1957- ................ CLC 89 
See also CA 200 
Carrier, Roch 1937- 0.0... CLC 13, 78 
See also CA 130; CANR 61, 152; CCA 1; 
re DAM MST; DLB 53; SATA 105, 
Carroll, James Dennis 
See Carroll, Jim 
Carroll, James P, 1943(?)- 00.0... CLC 38 
See also CA 81-84; CANR 73, 139; MTCW 
2; MTFW 2005 


Carroli, Jim 1952- occ CLC 35, 143 
See also AAYA 17; CA 45-48, CANR 42, 
115; NCFS 5 


Carroll, Lewis NCLC 2, 53, 139; PC 18, 74; 
WLC 1 


See Dodgson, Charles L(utwidge) 
See also AAYA 39; BRW 5; BYA 5, 13; CD- 
BLB 1832-1890; CLR 2, 18, 108; DLB 
18, 163, 178; DLBY 1998; EXPN; EXPP; 
FANT; IRDA; LAIT 1; NFS 7; PFS 11; 
RGEL 2; SUFW 1; TEA; WCH 
Carroll, Paul Vincent 1900-1968 ...... CLC 10 
See also CA 9-12R,; CAAS 25-288, DLB 
10; EWL 3; RGEL 2 
Carruth, Hayden 1921- ..... CLC 4, 7, 10, 18, 
84; PC 10 
See also AMWS 16; CA 9-12R; CANR 4, 
38, 59, 110; CP 1, 2. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; DLB 5. 
165; INT CANR-4, MTCW 1 . 2; MTFW 
2005; PFS 26; SATA 47 
Carson, Anne 1950- ............ CLC 188; PC 64 
See also AMWS 12; CA 203; CP 7; DLB 
193; PFS 18; TCLE t:1 
Carson, Ciaran 1948- 0... 0. CLE 201 
See also BRWS 13; CA 153; CAAE 112; 
CANR 113; CP 6, 7; PFS 26 
Carson, Rachel 
See Carson, Rachel Louise 
See also AAYA 49; DLB 275 
Carson, Rachel Louise 1907-1964 .... CLC 71 
See Carson, Rachel 
See also AMWS 9; ANW, CA 77-80; CANR 
35; DA3; DAM POP; FW; LAIT 4; MAL 
5, MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; NCFS 1; 
SATA 23 
Carter, —— 1940-1992 ...... CLC 5, 41, 76; 
SSC 13, 85; TCLC 139 
See also BRWS 3; CA 53-56; CAAS 136; 
CANR 12. 36, 61, 106; CN 3, 4, 5; DA3; 
DLB 14, 207, 261, 319; EXPS; FANT; 
FW; GL 2; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; 
RGSF 2; SATA 66; SATA-Obit 70; SFW 
4; SSFS 4, 12; SUFW 2; WLIT 4 
Carter, Angela Olive 
See Carter, Angela 
Carter, Martin (Wylde) 1927- ......... BLC 2:1 
See also BW 2; CA 102; CANR 42; CD- 
WLB 3; CP 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6; DLB 117; 
EWL 3 
Carter, Nick 
See Smith, Martin Cruz 
Carver, Raymond 1938-1988 ..... CLC 22, 34, 
53, 55, 126; PC 54; SSC & 51, 104 
See also AAYA 44; AMWS 3; BPFB 1; CA 
33-36R;, CAAS ‘\26; CANR 17, 34, 61, 
103; CN 4; CPW; DA3; DAM NOV; DLB 
130; DLBY 1984, 1988; EWL 3; MAL 5; 


LITERARY CRITICISM SERIES 


MTCW 2; MTFW 2005; PFS !7; 
RGAL 4, 'RGSF >: SSFS 3, 6, 12, 13, 23: 
TCLE 1:1; TCWW 2; TUS 

Cary, Elizabeth, Lady Falkland 


1585-1639 oo eeetestererere LC 0, 141 
ant, (Arthur) Joyce ema 
1888-1957 o.ccsccceerseesoes TCLC 1, 29, 196 


See also BRW 7; CA 164; CAAE 104; CD- 
BLB 1914-1945; DLB 15, [00; EWL 3; 
MTCW 2; RGEL 2; TEA 

Casal, Julian del 1863-1893 ......... NCLC 231 

See also DLB 283; LAW 

Casanova, Giacomo 
See Casanova de Seingalt, Giovanni Jacopo 
See also WLIT 7 
Casanova de Seingalt, Giovanni Jacopo 
1725-1798 icsesssscostsoreareccsesvonesceseses LC 13 
See Casanova, Giacomo 
Casares, Adolfo Bioy 
See Bioy Casares, Adolfo 
See also RGSF 2 
Casas, Bartolome de las 1474-1566 
See Las Casas, Bartolome de 
See also WLIT I 
Case, John 
See Hougan, Carolyn 
Cesely Maton J(oseph) Le rr 
1866-1903 o.oo BLC 1:1; FCLC 24 

See se BW 2; CA 152; CAAE. 123; DAM 

MULT 
Casey, John (Dudley) 1939- .............. CLC 59 
are BEST 90:2; CA 69-72; CANR 23, 


Casey, Michael 1947-00... cscs ncscceseers CLE2 
See also CA 65-68; CANR 109: CP 2, 3; 
DLB 5 
Casey, Patrick 
See Thurman, Wallace (Henry) 
Casey, Warren (Peter) 1935-1988 .... CLC 12 
See also CA 101; CAAS 127; INT CA-101 
Casona, Alejandro CLC 49; TCLC 199 
See Alvarez, Alejandro Rodriguez 
See also EWL 3 


Cassavetes, John 1929-1989 .............. CLC 20 
See also CA 85-88; CAAS 127; CANR 82 
Cassian, Nima 1924-0 eee PC 17 


See also CWP; CWW 2 
Cassill, R(onald) ym) 
191 -2002 .. CLE 4, 23 


See also CA 9- 12K: tT “CAAS- 208; CANR 
7, 45; CN 1, 2. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; DLB 6, 218; 
DLBY 2002 
a Flavius Magnus c. eae 


BIT) seisccucsedasesvecccctecsacdoecese sieve MLC 43 
Cassirer, Ernst 1874-1945 ............... cae 61 
See also CA 157 


Cassity, {Allen} Turner 1929- ....... CLC 6, 42 
See also CA 223; 17-20R, 223; 8; CANR 
11; CSW; DLB 105 
Cassius Dio c. 15$-c. 229 oo CMLC 99 
See also DLB 176 
Castaneda, Carlos (Cesar Aranha) 
193.1(2)-1998 oo eseceeeeee: CLC 12, 119 
See also CA 25-28R: i 32, 66, 105; 
DNFS 1; HW 1; MTCW | 
Castedo, Elena 1937- .. seereeeee CLC 65 
See also CA 132 
Castedo-Ellerman, Elena 
See Castedo, Elena 
Castellanos, Rosario 1925-1974 ....... CLC 66; 
HLC 1; SSC 39, 68 
See also CA 131; CAAS 53-56; CANR 58; 
CDWLB 3: DAM MULT: DLB 113, 290; 
EWL 3; FW; HW 1; LAW; MTCW 2; 
MTFW 2005; RGSF 2; RGWL 2, 3 
Castelvetro, Lodovieo 1505-1571 ........ LC 12 
Castigione, Baldassare 1478-1529 ...... LC 12 
See Castiglione, Batdesar 
See also LMFS |; RGWL 2, 3 


Castigkione, Baldesar 
See Castiglione, Baldassare 
See also EW 2; WLIT 7 
Castillo, Ana 1953- .. . CLC 151 
See also AAYA 42: CA 131: ‘CANR 51, 86, 
128, 172; CWP; DLB 122, 227; DNEFS 2; 
FW; HW t; LLW; PFS 21 
Castillo, Ana Hernandez Del 
See Castillo, Ana 
Castle, Robert 
See Hamilton, Edmond 
Castro (Ruz), Fidel 1926(7)- ......0..... HLC 1 
See also CA 129; CAAE 110; CANR 81; 
DAM MULT; Hw 2 
Castro, Guillen de 1569-1631 .............. LC 19 
Castro, Rosalia de 1837-1885 ... NCLC 3, 78; 
PC 41 
See also DAM MULT 
Cather, Willa (Sibert) 1873-1947 . SSC 2, 50; 
TCLE 1, 11, 31, 99, 132, 152; WLC 1 
See also AAYA 24, AMW; AMWC 1; 
AMWR 1; BPFB 1; CA 128; CAAE 104; 
CDALB 1865-1917; CLR 98; DA; DA3; 
DAB; DAC; DAM MST, NOV; DLB 9, 
54, 78, 256; DLBD t; EWL 3, EXPN; 
EXPS; FL 1:5: LAIT 3; LATS 1:1; MAL 
5; MBL; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; NFS 
2, 19; RGAL 4; RGSF 2; RHW; SATA 
30; SSFS 2, 7, 16; TCWW 1, 2; TUS 
Catherine IT 
See Catherine the Great 
See also DLB 150 
Catherine, Saint 1347-1380 ..... CMILC 27, 95 


Catherine the Great 1729-1796 ........... LC 69 
See Catherine IF 
Cato, Marcus Porcius 
234B.C.-149B.C. oo... CMLC 21 


See Cato the Eider 
Cato, Marcus Porcius, the Elder 
See Cato, Marcus Porcius 
Cato the Elder 
See Cato, Marcus Porcius 
See also DLB 211 
Catton, (Charles} Bruce 1899-1978 . CLC 35 
See also AITN 1; CA 5-8R; CAAS 81-84; 
CANR 7, 74; DLB 17, MTCW 2; MTFW 
2005; SATA 2; SATA-Obit 24 


Catullus c. 84B.C.-54B.C. «0.00.0... CMLC 18 
See also AW 2; CDWLB 1; DLB 211; 
RGWL 2, 3; WLIT 8 
Cauldwell, Frank 


See King, Francis (Henry) 
Caunitz, William J. 1933-1996 ......... CLC #4 
See also BEST 89:3; CA 130; CAAE 125; 
CAAS 152; CANR 73; INT CA-130 
Cansley, Charles (Stanley) 
1917-2003 oeeeeeecccccessscseecsserterasseans CLC 7 
See also CA 9-12R; CAAS 223; CANR 5, 
35, 94; CLR 30; CP 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; CWRI 
5; DLB 27; MTCW 1; SATA 3, 66; SATA- 
Obit 149 
Caute, (John) David 1936- 0.00.00... CLC 29 
See also CA J-4R; 4; CANR 1, 33, 64, 120; 
CBD; CD 5, 6; CN 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7: 
DAM NOV; DLB 14, 231 
ee Peter) PC 36; TCLC 


See Kavafis, Konstantinos Petrou 
See also CA 148; DA3; DAM POET; EW 
- ENE 3; MTCW 2; PFS 19; RGWL 2, 
sealer Guido c. 1250-c. 


See also RGWL 2, 3; WLIT 7 
Cavallo, Evelyn 
See Spark, Muriel 
Cavanna, Betty CLC 12 
See Harrison, Elizabeth (Ailen} Cavanna 
See also JRDA; MAICYA 1; SAAS 4, 
SATA 1, 30 
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Dorfman, Ariel 1942- ......... CLC 48, 77, 189; 
HLC 1 


See also CA 130; CAAE 124; CANR 67, 
70, 135; CWW 2; DAM MULT; DFS 4; 
EWL 3; HW 1, 2; INT CA-130:; WLIT } 

Dorn, Edward eid 
1929-199 , CLC 10, 18 
See also ca 93-96; “CAAS ‘187; CANR 42, 


79; CP 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; DLB 5; INT 
CA-93-96; WP 

Dor-Ner, Zvi CLC 70 

Dorris, Michael 1945-1997 ............. CLC 109; 
NNAL 


See also AAYA 20; BEST 90:1; BYA 12; 
CA 102; CAAS 157; CANR 19, 46, 75; 
CLR 58; DA3; DAM MULT, NOV; DLB 
175; LAIT 5; MTCW 2; MTFW 2005, 
NFS 3; RGAL 4; SATA 75; SATA-Obit 
94; TCWW 2; YAW 

Dorris, Michael A. 
See Dorris, Michael 
Dorsan, Luc 
See Simenon, Georges (Jacques Christian) 
Dorsange, Jean 
See Simenon, Georges Jacques Christian) 
Dorset 
See Sackville, Thomas 
Dos Passos, John (Roderigo) 
1896-1970 ... CLC 1, 4, 8, 11, 15, 25, 34, 
$2; WLC 2 

See also AMW; BPFB 1; CA 1-4R; CAAS 
29-32R; CANR 3; CDALB 1929-1941; 
DA; DA3, DAB; DAC; DAM MST, NOV; 
DLB 4, 9, 274, 316; DLBD 1, 15; DLBY 
1996; EWL 3; MAL 5; MTCW 1, 2; 
MTFW 2005; NFS 14; RGAL 4; TUS 

Deossage, Jean 
See Simenon, Georges (Jacques Christian) 
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DOWNING 


Dostoevsky, Fedor Mikhailovich 
1$21- igi. . NCLC 2, 7, 21, 33, 43, 119, 
167; SSC 2, 33, 44; WLC 2 
See Dostoevsky, Fyodor 
See also AAYA 40; DA; DA3; DAB; DAC; 
DAM MST, NOV; EW 7; EXPN; NFS 3, 
8; RGSF 2; RGWL 2, 3; SSFS 8; TWA 
Dostoevsky, Fyodor 
See Dostoevsky, Fedor Mikhailovich 
See also DLB 238; LATS 1:1; LMFS 1, 2 
Doty, Mark 1953(?)- ........... CLC 176; PC 53 
See also AMWS 11; CA 183: 161, 183; 
CANR 110, 173; CP 7 
Doty, Mark A. 
See Doty, Mark 
Doty, Mark Alan 
See Doty, Mark 
Doty, M.R. 
See Doty, Mark 
Doughty, Charles M(ontagu)} 
1843-1926 o.esccesseccseccseseenereeeesee TCLC 27 
Se tas CA 178; CAAE 115; DLB 19, 57, 


Douglas, Ellen CLC 73 
See Haxton, Josephine Ayres; Williamson, 
Ellen Douglas 
See also CN 5, 6, 7; CSW; DLB 292 
Douglas, Gavin 1475(7)-1522 ........... LC 20 
See also DLB 132; RGEL 2 
Douglas, George 
See Brown, George Douglas 
See also RGEL 2 
ones eewrl (Castellain) 
1920-1944 «+ TCLC 40 


See also BRW % ‘CA 160: ‘DLB 27; EWL 
3; PAB; RGEL o) 
Leonard 
See Bradbury, Ray 
Douglas, Michael 
See Crichton, Michael 
Douglas, (George) Norman 
1868-1952 oiccseeccseseeeceecesteetseesnes TCLC 68 
See also BRW 6; CA 157; CAAE 119; DLB 
3, 195; RGEL 2 
Douglas, William 
See Brown, George Douglas 
Douglass, Frederick 1817(?)-1895 .. BLC 1:1; 
NCLC 7, 55, 141; WLC 2 
See also AAYA 48; AFAW 1, 2: AMWC I; 
AMWS 3; CDALB 1640-1865: DA; DA3; 
DAC; DAM MST, MULT; DLB 1, 43, 50, 
79, 243; FW; LAIT 2; NCFS 2; RGAL 4; 
SATA 29 
Dourado, (Waldomiro Freitas) Autran 
1926- eda daatitegss an Seibeetsag eee CLC 23, 60 
See also CA 25-28R, 179; CANR 34, 81; 
DLB 145, 307; HW 2 
Dourado, Waldomiro Freitas Autran 
See Dourado, (Waldomiro Freitas) Autran 
Dove, rae . BLCS; BLC 2:1; CLC 50, 
See also AAYA 46; AMWS 4; BW 2; CA 
109; 19; CANR 27, 42, 68, 76, 97, 132; 
CDALBS; CP 5, 6, 7; CSW: CWP; DA3; 
DAM MULT, POET; DLB 120; EWL 3; 
EXPP; MAL 5; MTCW 2; MTFW 2005; 
PFS 1, 15; RGAL 4 
Dove, Rita Frances 
See Dove, Rita 
Doveglion 
See Villa, Jose Garcia 
Dowell, Coleman 1925-1985 ........,..,.. CLC 60 
See also CA 25-28R; CAAS 117; CANR 
10; DLB 130; GLL 2 
Downing, Major Jack 
See Smith, Seba 


xopuy JOWNY pm 


DOWSON 


Dowson, Ernest (Christopher) 
1867-)900 ees ceeeeccseeresessseereserees TCLC 4 
See also CA 150, CAAE 105; DLB 19, 135; 
RGEL 2 
Doyle, A. Conan 
See Doyle, Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, Sir Arthur Conan 
1859-1930 ..... SSC 12, 83, 95; TCLC 7; 
WLC 2 
See Conan Doyle, Arthur 
See also AAYA 14; BRWS 2; CA 122; 
CAAE 104; CANR (31; CDBLB (890- 
1914; CLR 106; CMW 4; DA; DA3; 
DAB; DAC: DAM MST, NOV; DLB 18, 
70, 156, 178; EXPS: HGG; LAIT 2; 
MSW: MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; RGEL 
2; RGSF 2; RHW; SATA 24; SCFW 1, 2; 
SFW 4; SSFS 2; TEA; WCH: WLIT 4; 
WYA; YAW 
Doyle, Cenan 
See Doyle, Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, John 
See Graves, Robert 
Doyle, Roddy 1958- «0.0... CLC 81, 178 
See also AAYA 14; BRWS 5, CA 143; 
CANR 73, 128, 168; CN 6, 7; DA3; DLB 
194, 326; MTCW 2; MTFW 2005 
Doyle, Sir A. Conan 
See Doyle, Sir Arthur Conan 
Dr A 
See Asimov, Isaac; Silverstein, Alvin; Sil- 
verstein. Virginia B(arbara Opshelor) 
Drabble, Margaret 1939- ..... CLC 2, 3, 5, 8, 
10, 22, 53, 129 
See also BRWS 4; CA 13-16R; CANR 18, 
35, 63. 112, 131; CDBLB 1960 to Present; 
CN |, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; CPW; DA3; DAB; 
DAC; DAM MST, NOV, POP; DLB 14, 
155, 231; EWL 3; FW: MTCW 1, 2; 
MTFW 2005; RGEL 2; SATA 48; TEA 
Drakutic, Slavenka 1949- ..,,...0.0.0.. CLC 173 
See also CA 144; CANR 92 
Drakulic-Ilic, Slayenka 
See Drakulic, Slavenka 
Drapier, M. B. 
See Swifl, Jonathan 
Drayham, James 
See Mencken, H(enry) Liouis) 


Drayton, Michael [563-1631 ...............0- LC 8 
See also DAM POET: DLB 121; RGEL 2 
Dreadstone, Carl 
See Campbell, Ramsey 
Dreiser, Theodore 1871-1945 ........... SSC 30; 


TCLC 10, 18, 35, 83; WLC 2 
See also AMW: AMWC 2; AMWR 2; BYA 
15, 16; CA 132; CAAE 106; CDALB 
1865-1917; DA; DA3; DAC; DAM MST, 
NOV; DLB 9, t2, 102, 137; DLBD 1; 
EWL 3; LAIT 2; LMFS 2; MAL 5; 
MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; NFS 8, 17; 
RGAL 4; TUS 
Dreiser, Theodore Herman Albert 
See Dreiser, Theodore 
Drexler, Rosalyn 1926- .....,.....0.00.. CLC 2, 6 
See also CA 81-84; CAD; CANR 68, 124; 
CD 5, 6; CWD; MAL 5 
Dreyer, Carl Theodor 1889-1968 ...... CLC 16 
See also CAAS 116 
Drieu la Rochelle, Pierre 
1893-1945 oo crscesesesessenseereeser TCLC 21 
See also CA 250; CAAE 117; DLB 72; 
EWL 3; GFL 1789 to the Present 
Drieu ia Rochelle, Pierre-Eugene §893-1945 
See Drieu la Rochelle, Pierre 


Drinkwater, John [882-1937 .......... TCLC 57 
See also CA 149; CAAE 109; DLB 10, 19, 
149; RGEL 2 
Drop Shot 


See Cable, George Washington 


Droste-Hulshoff, Annette Freiin Ry 


1797-1848 ocesceseccssseeeseosess CLC 3, 133 
See also CDWLB 2; DLB 133; RGSF 2; 
RGWL 2, 3 


Drammond, Walter 
See Silverberg, Robert 
Drummond, William Henry 
1SS4- 1907 oe ceeeceesesseneeseetesseeee TCLC 25 
See also CA 160; DLB 92 
Drummond de Andrade, Carlos 
1902-1987 eee CLC 18; TELC 139 
See Andrade, Carlos Drummond de 
See also CA 132; CAAS 123; DLB 307; 
LAW 
Drummond of Hawthornden, William 
USB 5-164. sooo ceck sc Baascadececace bees LC $3 
See also DLB 121, 213; RGEL 2 
Drury, Allen (Stuart) 1918-1998 ....... CLC 37 
See also CA 57-60; CAAS 170; CANR 18, 
52; CN i, 2, 3. 4, 5, 6; INT CANR-18 
Druse, Eleanor 
See King, Stephen 
Dryden, John 1631-1700 ..... DC 3; LC 3, 21, 
115; PC 25; WLC 2 
See also BRW 2; CDBLB 1660-1789; DA; 
DAB; DAC; DAM DRAM, MST, POET; 
DLB 86, 101, 131; EXPP; IDTP, LMFS 
1; RGEL 2; TEA; WLIT 3 
du Bellay, Joachim 1524-1560 ............. LC 9 
See also DLB 327; GFL Beginnings to 
1789; RGWL 2, 3 


Duberman, Martin 1930- ................... CLC $ 

See also CA 1-4R; CAD; CANR 2, 63, 137; 
CD 5,6 

Dubie, Norman (Evans) [945- .......... CLC 3% 


See also CA 69-72; CANR 12, 115; CP 3, 
4, 5,6, 7; DLB 120; PFS 12 
Du Bois, W(iliam) E(dward) B(urghardt) 
1868-1963 .. BLC 1:1; CLC 1, 2, 13, 64, 
96; HR 1:2; TCLC 169, WLC 2 
See also AAYA 40; AFAW i, 2; AMWC 1; 
AMWS 2; BW |, 3; CA 85-88; CANR 
34, 82, 132, CDALB 1865-1917, DA; 
DA3: DAC; DAM MST, MULT, NOV: 
DLB 47. 50, 91, 246, 284; EWL 3; EXPP; 
LAIT 2; LMFS 2; MAL 5; MTCW 1, 2; 
MTFW 2005; NCFS 1; PFS 13; RGAL 4; 
SATA 42 
Dubus, Andre 1936-1999 ..... CLC 13, 36, 97; 
SSC 15 


See also AMWS 7; CA 21-24R; CAAS 177; 
CANR 17; CN 5, 6; CSW; DLB 130; INT 
CANR-17; RGAL 4; SSFS 10; TCLE 1:1 


Duca Minimo 
See D’ Annunzio, Gabriele 

Ducharme, Rejean 1941-00... CLC 74 
See also CAAS 165; DLB 60 

du Chatetet, Emilie 1706-1749 _......... LC % 


See Chatelet, Gabrielle-Emilie Du 
Duchen, Claire CLC 65 
Duclos, Charles Pinot- [704-1772 ......... Lc 1 
See also GFL Beginnings to 1789 
Ducornet, Erica 1943- 
See Ducornet, Rikki 
See also CA 37-40R; CANR 14, 34, 54, 82; 
SATA 7 
Ducornet, Rikki CLC 232 
See Ducomer, Erica 
Dudek, Louis (918-2001 0.0.0... CLC 11, 19 
See also CA 45-48; 14; CAAS 215; CANR 
1; CP 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; DLB 88 
Duerrenmatt, Friedrich 1921-1990 ... CLC 1, 
4, 8, 11, 15, 43, 102 
See Durrenmatt, Friedrich 
See also CA 17-20R,; CANR 33: CMW 4; 
DAM DRAM; DLB 69, 124; MTCW 1, 2 
Daffy, Broce 1953(7)- oo... cece CLC 50 
See also CA 172 
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CUMULATIVE AUTHOR INDEX 


Duffy, Maureen (Patricia) 1933- ...... CLC 37 
See also CA 25-28R; CANR 33, 68; CBD; 
CN 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; CP 5, 6, 7; CWD; 
ripe DFS 15; DLE 14, 310, FW; MTCW 
Du Fu 
See Tu Fu 
See also RGWL 2, 3 
Dugan, Alan 1923-2003 .......0...0 CLC 2,6 
See also CA 81-84; CAAS 220; CANR 149; 
CP I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; DLB 5; MAL 5; 
PFS 10 
du Gard, Roger Martin 
See Martin du Gard, Roger 
Duhamel, Georges 1884-1966 ...0..0.... CLC 8 
See also CA 81-84; CAAS 25-28R; CANR 
35; DLB 65; EWL 3; GFL 1789 to the 
Present; MTCW | 
Dujardin, Edouard (Emile Louis) 


T86 1-19 4D os eeeneesereesnesee TCLC 13 
See also CAAE 109; DLB 123 
Duke, Raoul 


See Thompson, Hunter S. 
Dukes, John Foster 1888-1959 ....... TCLC 72 
See also CA 149; CAAE 115 
Dumas, Alexandre (pere) 
1802-1876 .......... NCLC 11, 71; WLC 2 
See also AAYA 22; BYA 3, DA; DA3, 
DAB; DAC; DAM MST, NOY; DLB 119, 
192; EW 6; GFL £789 to the Present; 
LAIT J, 2; NFS 14, 19 RGWL 2, 3; 
SATA 18; TWA; WCH 
Dumas, Alexandre (fils) 1824-1895 ...... DC 1; 
NCLC 9 


See also DLB 192: GFL 1789 to the Present; 
RGWL 2, 3 
Dumas, Claudine 
See Malzberg, Barry N¢athaniel) 
Dumas, Henry L. 1934-1968 . BLC 2:1; CLC 
6, 62; SSC 107 
See also BW 1; CA 85-88; DLB 41; RGAL 
4 


du Maurier, Daphne 1907-1989 .. CLC 6, 11, 
59; SSC 18 
See also AAYA 37; BPFB 1; BRWS 3; CA 
5-8R; CAAS 128; CANR 6, 55; CMW 4; 
CN 1, 2, 3, 4, CPW; DA3; DAB; DAC, 
DAM MST, POP; DLB 191; GL 2; HGG; 
LAIT 3; MSW; MTCW I, 2; NFS i2; 
RGEL 2: RGSF 2; RHW, SATA 27, 
SATA-Obit 60; SSFS 14, 16; TEA 
Du Maurier, George 1834-1896 ..... NCLC 86 
See also DLB 153, 178; RGEL 2 
Dunbar, Paul Laurence 
1872-1906 ........ BLE 1:1; PC 5; SSC 8; 
TCLC 2, 12; WLC 2 
See also AAYA 75; AFAW 1, 2; AMWS 2: 
BW 1, 3; CA 124; CAAE 104; CANR 79; 
CDALB 1865-1917; DA; DA3; DAC; 
DAM MST. MULT, POET; DLB 50, 54, 
78; EXPP; MAL 5; RGAL 4; SATA 34 
Dunbar, William 1460(7)-1520(?) ....... LC 20; 
PC 67 


See also BRWS 8; DLB 132, 146; RGEL 2 
Dunbar-Nelson, Alice HR 1:2 
See Nelson, Alice Ruth Moore Dunbar 
Duncan, Dore Angeta 
See Duncan, Isadora 
Duncan, Isadora 1877(?)-1927 ....... TCLC 68 
See also CA 149; CAAE 118 
Duncan, Lois 1994- oe CLC 16 
See also AAYA 4, 34; BYA 6, 8; CA 1-4R; 
CANR 2, 23, 36, 111; CLR 29, 129; 
JRDA; MAICYA |, 2; MAICYAS 1, 
MTFW 2005; SAAS 2; SATA I, 36, 75, 
133, 141; SAFA-Essay 141; WYA; YAW 


LITERARY CRITICISM SERIES 


Duncan, Rebert 1919-1988 
15, 41, 55; PC 2, 75 
See also BG 1:2; CA 9-12R: CAAS 124; 
CANR 28, 62; CP [, 2, 3, 4, DAM POET: 
DLB 5, 16, 193: EWL 3: MAL 5; MTCW 
1, 2; MTFW 2005: PFS 13; RGAL 4; WP 
Duncan, Sara Jeannette 
1861-1922 oe eee ccesesesseerseenes TCLC 60 
See also CA 157; DLB 92 
Dunlap, William 1766-1839 ............ 
See also DLB 30, 37, 59; RGAL 4 
Dear eee (Eaglesham) 1942- .... CLC 6, 


See also BRWS 10; CA 45-48; CANR 2, 
33, 126; CP 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 6, 7; DLB 40; 
MTCW | 

Dunn, Katherine 1945-200. CLC 71 

See also CA 33-36R; CANR 72; HGG; 

MTCW 2: MTFW 2005 
Dunn, Stephen 1939-0... CLC 36, 206 

See also AMWS 11: CA 33-36R; CANR 
12, 48, 53, 105; CP 3, 4. 5, 6, 7; DLB 
105, PFS 21 

Dunn, Stephen Elliott 
See Dunn, Stephen 
Dunne, Finley Peter 1867-1936 ...... TCLC 28 

See also CA 178: CAAE 108; DLB 11, 23; 

RGAL 4 
Dunne, Joha Gregory 1932-2003 ..... CLC 28 

See also CA 25-28R; CAAS 222; CANR 

14, 50; CN 5, 6,7; DLBY 1980 
Dunsany, Lord TCLC 2, 59 

See Dunsany, Edward John Moreton Drax 
Plunkett 

See also DLB 77, 153, 146, 255; FANT: 
IDTP; RGEL 2; SFW 4; SUFW } 

Dunsany, Edward John Moreton Drax 
Plunkett (878-1957 

See Dunsany. Lord 

See also CA 148; CAAE 104; DLB 10; 
MTCW 2 

Duns Scotus, John 1266(7)-1308 ... CMLC 59 

See also DLB 115 

du Perry, Jean 
See Simenon, Georges (Jacques Christian} 
Durang, Christopher 1949- ........ CLC 27, 38 
See also CA 105; CAD; CANR 50, 76, 130; 
CBD 5, 6; MTCW 2; MTFW 2005 
Dorang, Christopher Ferdinand 
See Durang, Christopher 
Duras, Claire de 1777-1832 ......... NCLC 154 
Duras, Marguerite 1914-1996 . CLC 3, 6, 11, 
20, 34, 40, 68, 100; SSC 4¢ 

See also BPFB 1; CA 25-28R; CAAS t5l; 
CANR 50; CWW 2; DFS 21; DLB 83, 
321, EWL 3. FL 1:5; GFL 1789 to the 
Present; IDFW 4; MTCW 1, 2; RGWL 2, 


.. CLC 1, 2, 4, 7, 


NCLC 2 


3: TWA 
Durban, (Rosa} Pam 1947- .,.......... CLc 39 
See also CA 123, CANR 98; CSW 
Durean, Paut 1944- oo... CLC 43, 70 


See also CA 134; CANR $23; CP J, 5, 6, 7: 
DAM POET; EWI. 3 
d’Urfe, Honore 
See Urfe, Honore d’ 
Durfey, Thomas 1653-1723 owe LC 94 
See also DLB 806; RGEL 2 
Durkheim, Emile 1858-1917 ........... TCLC 55 
See also CA 249 
Durreil, pasrenee (George} 
1912-1990 ..,.. €LC }, 4, 6, 8, 13, 27, 41 
See also ae 1; BRWS }; CA 9-12R; 
CAAS 132; CANR 40, 77; CDBLB 1945- 
1960; CN 1, 2, 3, 4; CP 1, 2, 3,4, 5; BAM 
NOV; DLB [5, 27, 204; DLBY 1990; 
EWL 3; MTCW 1, 2; RGEL 2; SFW 4; 
TEA 


Durrenmatt, Friedrich 
See Duerrenmatt, Friedrich 
See also CDWLB 2; EW 13; EWL 3; 
RGHL; RGWL 2, 3 
Dutt, Michael Madhusudan 


1824-1873 vecccesesssccssecescestenseces NCLC 118 

Dutt, Tor 1856-1877 20.0... cece NCLC 29 
See also DLB 240 

Dwight, Timothy 1752-1817 ........... NCLC 13 


See also DLB 37; RGAL 4 
Dworkin, Andrea 1946-2005 ..... CLC 43, 123 
See also CA 77-80; 21; CAAS 238; CANR 
16, 39, 76, 96; PL 1:5; FW; GLE 1; INT 
CANR-16; MT CW 1, 2; MTFW 2005 
Dwyer, Deanna 
See Koontz, Dean R. 
Dwyer, K. R, 
See Koontz, Dean R. 
Dybek, Stuart 1942. .......... CLC t14; SSC 55 
See also CA 97-100; CANR 39; DLB 130; 
SSFS 23 


Dye, Richard 
See De Voto, Bernard (Augastine) 

Dyer, Geoff 1958- o..cceceecesseteeee €Lc 149 
See also CA 125; CANR 88 

Dyer, George 1755-184]... NCLC 129 


See also DLB 93 
pyien, Dew 1941- .... CLC 3, 4, 6, 12, 77; PC 


See also CA 41-44R, CANR 108; CP 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7; DLB 16 
Dyson, Jotin £943- oe CLC 76 
See also CA 144 
Dzyubin, Eduard Georgievich 1895-1934 
See Bagritsky, Eduard 
See also CA 170 
E. Vv. L. 
See Lucas, E{dward) V(errall)} 
cate Terence (Francis) 1943- . CLC 63, 


See also CA 57-60; CANR 7, 23, 68, 115; 
DLB 242; LMFS 2; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 
2005 

Eagleton, Terry 

See Eagleton, Terence (Francis) 

Early, Jack 

See Scoppettone, Sandra 

See also GLL 1 
East, Michael 

See West, Morris L(anglo} 
Eastaway, Edward 

See Thomas, (Philip} Edward 

ser boone (Derry) 

Oy ES ba ene CLC 8 

See also CA 5-8R; 1; CAAS 158; CANR 5, 

63; CN 1, 2, 3. 4. 5, 6; DLB 6, 206; INT 
CANR-S; MAL 5; TCWW 1, 2 

Eastman, Charles A(lexander) 

1858-19390 oe NNAEL; TCLC &5 
See also CA 179; CANR 91; DAM MULT: 
DLB 175; YABC 1 
Eaton, Edith Maude 1865-1914 ............ AAL 
See Far, Sui Sin 
See also CA 154; DLB 221, 312; FW 
Eaton, (Liilie) Winnifred 1875-1954 .... AAL 
See also CA 217; DLB 221, 312; RGAL 4 
Eberhart, Richard 1904-2005 ....... CLC 3, 11, 
19, 56; PC 76 
See also AMW; CA 1-4R; CAAS 240: 
CANR 2, 125; CDALB 1941-1968; CP 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; DAM POET; DLB 48; 
MAL 5. MTCW 1; RGAL 4 
Eberhart, Richard Ghormiey 
See Eberhart, Richard 
Eberstadt, Fernanda }960- ............... CLC 39 
See also CA 136; CANR 69, 128 
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EDWARDS 


Ebner, Margaret c. 1291-1351 ...... CMLC 98 
Echegaray (y Eizaguirre), Jose (Maria 
Waldo) 1832-1916 .... HLCS 1; TCLC 4 
See aiso CAAE 104; CANR 32; DLB 329; 
EWL 3; HW t; MTCW 1 
Echeverria, ae Esteban (Antonino) 


1805-1851 occ csescereseeeeeees NCLC 18 
See also LAW 
Echo 
See Proust, (Valentin-Louis-George-Eugene) 
Marcel 
Eckert, Allan W. 1931- ....,..--sccneue CLC 17 


See also AAYA 18; BYA 2; CA 13-16R: 

CANR 14, 45; INT CANR-14, MAICYA 

2; MAICYAS 1; SAAS 21; SATA 29, 91; 
SATA-Brief 27 

ete Meister 1260(?)-1327(7} .. CMLC 9, 


See also DLB 115; LMFS 1 
Eckmar, F. R. 
See de Hartog, Jan 
Eco, Umberto 1932- .... CLC 28, 60, 142, 248 
See also BEST 90:1; BPFB 1; CA 77-80; 
CANR 12, 33, 55, 110, 131; CPW; CWW 
2; DA3; DAM NOV, POP; DLB 196, 242; 
EWL 3; MSW: MTCW 1, 2: MTFW 
2005; NFS 22; RGWL 3; WLIT 7 
Eddison, er Riucker} 
1882-[945 oo eccceseececnsteseeeeees TCLC 15 
See alec CA 156; CAAE 109; DLB 255, 
FANT; SFW 4; SUFW } 
eae, crt os Morse) Baker 
TSZ1-1910 oc eccccscrseesccsercerssesoes TCLC 71 
See st cA 174; CAAE 113 
Edel, {Joseph} Leon 1907-1997 .. CLC 29, 34 
See also CA 1-4R; CAAS 161; CANR i, 
22, 112; DLB 103; INT CANR-22 
Eden, Emily 1797-1809 oo vcee NCLC 10 
Edgar, David 1948- «0.000000... CLC 42 
See also CA 57-60; CANR t2, 61, 112; 
CBD; CD 5, 6, DAM DRAM: DFS 15; 
DLB [3, 233: MTCW | 
Edgerton, Clyde (Carlyie} 1944- ..... CLC 39 
See also AAYA 17: CA 134: CAAE 118; 
CANR 64, 125, CN 7; CSW; DLB 278; 
INT CA-134; TCLE 1:1; YAW 
Edgeworth, Maria 1768-1849 .. NCLC 1, 51, 
158; SSC 86 
See also BRWS 3; DLB 116, 159, 163; FL 
ee FW; RGEL 2; SATA 21; TEA; WLIT 


Edmonds, Paul 
See Kutter, Henry 
Edmonds, Walter D(umaux) 
1903-1998 oo. ceceesceseeesecreeeeueseenes CLC 35 
See also BYA 2; CA 5-8R; CANR 2; CWRI 
5; DLB 9; LATT 1; MAICYA 1, 2; MAL. 
5, RHW; SAAS 4; SATA 1, 27; SATA- 
Obit 99 
Edmondson, Wallace 
See Ellison, Harlan 
Edson, Margaret 196]- ...... CLC 199; DC 24 
See also CA 190; DFS 13; DLB 266 
Edson, Russell 1935-0... CLC 13 
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9, 10, 15, 33, 87; SSC 33 
See also BPFB 1; BRWS 1; CA 5-8R: 
CAAS 245; CANR 25, 71, 103; CDBLB 
1960 to Present; CN 1, 2, 3, 4. 5, 6, 7; 
DA3; DAB; DAC; DAM MST; DLB 14, 
139, 207; EWL 3; HGG; MTCW 1, 2; 
MTFW 2005; NFS 21, RGEL 2; RHW: 
SATA 22; SATA-Obit 171; TEA; WLIT 4 
Fowles, John Robert 
See Fowles, John 
Fox, Paula 1923- «0.0.0.0... CLE 2, 8, 121 
See also AAYA 3, 37; BYA 3, 8; CA 73-76; 
CANR 20, 36, 62, (05; CLR t, 44, 96; 
DLB 52; JRDA; MAICYA 1, 2; MTCW 
1; NFS 12; SATA 17, 60, 120, 167, WYA; 
YAW 
Fox, William Price (Jr.) 1926- .......... CLC 22 
See also CA 17-20R; 19; CANR 1], 142; 
CSW; DLB 2; DLBY 1981 
Foxe, John 1517(7)-1587 0... eee LC 14 
See also DLB 132 
Frame, Janet 1924-2004 ...... CLC 2, 3, 6, 22, 
66, 96, 237; SSC 29 
See also CA 1-4R; CAAS 224; CANR 2, 
36, 76, 135; CN 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; CP 2, 
3, 4: CWP; EWL 3: MTCW 1,2; RGEL 2; 
RGSF 2; SATA 119; TWA 
France, Anatole TCLC 9 
See Thibault, Jacques Anatcle Francois 
See also DLB 123, 330; EWL 3; GFL 1789 
to the Present; RGWL 2, 3; SUFW 1 
Francis, Claude CLC 50 
See also CA 192 
Francis, Dick 
See Francis, Richard Stanley 
See also CN 2, 3, 4.5, 6 
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Francis, Richard Stanley 1920- ... 
42, 102 
See Francis, Dick 
See also AAYA 5, 21; BEST 89:3, BPFB 1, 
CA $-8R; CANR 9, 42, 68, 100, I4i; CD- 
BLB 1960 to Present; CMW 4; CN 7; 
DA3. DAM POP, DLB 87; INT CANR-9; 
MSW; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005 
Francis, Robert (Churchill) 
I9Q1-19B7 eee eeee CLC 15; PC 34 
See also AMWS 9: CA 1-4R; CAAS 123; 
CANR 1; CP 1, 2, 3, 4; EXPP; PFS 12; 
TCLE 1:1 
Francis, Lord Jeffrey 
See Jeffrey, Francis 
See also DLB 107 
Frank, Anne(lies Marie) 
1929-1945 sce TCLE 17; WLC 2 
See also AAYA 12: BYA 1; CA 133; CAAE 
113; CANR 68; CLR 101; DA; DA3; 
DAB; DAC; DAM MST; LAIT 4; MAI- 
CYA 2; MAICYAS 1; MTCW 1, 2; 
MTFW 2005; NCFS 2: RGHL; SATA 87; 
SATA-Brief 42; WYA; YAW 
Frank, Brumo 1887-1945 ................. TCLE 81 
See also CA 189; DLB 118; EWL 3 
Frank, Elizabeth 1945-000... CLC 39 
See also CA 126; CAAE 121; CANR 78, 
150; INT CA-¢26 
Franki, Viktor E¢mil) 1905-1997 ...... CLE 93 
See also CA 65-68; CAAS 161; RGHL 
Franklin, Benjamin 
See Hasek, Jaroslav (Mate} Frantisek) 
a oli 1706-1790 .. LC 25, 134; 


See also AMW; CDALB 1640-1865; DA; 
DA3:; DAB: DAC; DAM MST; DLB 24, 
43, 73, 183; LAIT 1; RGAL 4; TUS 
Franklin, Madeleine 
See L’Engle, Madeleine 
Franklin, Madeleine L’Engie 
See L’Engle, Madeleine 
Frankiin, Madeleine L’Engle Camp 
See L'Engle, Madeleine 
Franklin, (Stella Maria Sarah) Mites 
{Lammpe) 1879-1954 oe: TCLC 7 
See also CA 164; CAAE 194; DLB 230; 
FW; MTCW 2; RGEL 2; TWA 
Franzen, Jonathan 1959- ................ CLC 202 
sav ie AAYA 65; CA 129; CANR 105, 


CLC 2, 22, 


Fraser, Antonia 1932- ................ CLC 32, 107 
See also AAYA 57; CA 85-88; CANR 44, 
65, 119, 164; CMW; DLB 276; MTCW |, 
2; MTFW 2005; SATA-Brief 32 
Fraser, George MacDonald 
1925-2008 oo... eeceeseees see cseesecseesens CLC7 
See also AAYA 48; CA 180; 45-48, 180, 
CANR 2, 48, 74; MTCW 2; RHW 
Fraser, Syivia 1935-0. senses CLC 64 
Sd also CA 45-48, CANR I, 16. 60; CCA 


Frayn, Michaet 1933- ......... CLC 3, 7, 31, 47, 
176; DC 27 
See also AAYA 69; BRWCE 2; BRWS 7; CA 
5-8R; CANR 30, 69, ae 133, 166; CBD: 
CD 5, 6; CN 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7: DAM 
DRAM, NOV; DFS 22; DLB 13, 14, 194, 
245; FANT; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; 
SFW 4 
Fraze, Candida (Merrill) 1945- ........ 
See also CA 126 
Frazer, Andrew 
See Marlowe, Stephen 
Frazer, James) Gieorge) 
1854-194] ..... . TCLC 32 
See aiso BRWS 3: ‘AAB 118: NCES 5 
Frazer, Robert Caine 
See Creasey, John 


CLC 56 


Frazer, Sir James George 
See Frazer, J(ames) G(eorge} 
Frazier, Charles 1950- ............. CLC 109, 224 
See also AAYA 34; CA 161; CANR 126, 
he CSW; DLB 292; MTFW 2005; NFS 
Frazier, Charles R. 
See Frazier, Charles 
Frazier, Charles Robinson 
See Frazier, Charles 
Frazier, Tan 1951-00. ccseeseeeeees CLC 46 
See also CA 130; CANR 54, 93 
Frederic, Harold 1856-1898 ... NCLC 10, 175 
See also AMW; DLB 12, 23; DLBD 13; 
MAL 5; NFS 22; RGAL 4 


Frederick, John 

See Faust, Frederick (Schiller) 

See also TCWW 2 
Frederick the Great 1712-1786 ........... LC 14 
Fredro, Aleksander 1793-1876 ......... NCLC 8 
Freeling, Nicotas 1927-2003 .............. CLC 38 


See also CA 49-52; 12; CAAS 218; CANR 
i, 17, 50, 84; CMW 4; CN 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 


6; DLB 37 
Freeman, Douglas Southall 
DBBGT9SS oe ecseteesseeeeeeeetsees TCLE ii 
See also CA 195; CAAE 109; DLB 17; 
DLBD 17 
Freeman, Judith 1946-000... CLC 55 


See also CA 148; CANR 120; DLB 256 
Freeman, Mary E(leanor) Wilkins 
1852-1930 .............. SSC 1, 47; TCLC 9 
See also CA 177, CAAE 106; DLB 12, 78, 
221, EXPS; FW; HGG, MBL: RGAL 4; 
RGSF 2; SSES 4, 8; SUFW 1; TUS 
Freeman, R(ichard)} Austin 
1862-1943 .. . TCLC 21 
See also CAAE ‘Ti: “CANR. 84; CMW 4: 
DLB 7 
French, ron OS oo as cata secadncdeces CLC 8 
See also BW 3; CA 167 
French, Antonia 
See Kureishi, Hanif 
French, Marilyn 1929- .. CLC 10, 18, 60, 177 
See also BPFB 1; CA 69-72; CANR 3, 31, 
134, 163; CN 5, 6, 7; CPW; DAM DRAM, 
NOV, POP; FL 1:5; FW; INT CANR-31; 
MTCW t, 2; MTFW 2005 
French, Paul 
See Asimov, Isaac 
— Philip Morin 1752-1832 .. NCLC 1, 


See also AMWS 2; DLB 37, 43; RGAL 4 
Freud, Sigmund 1856-1939 ............ TCLC 52 
See alse CA 133; CAAE 115; CANR 69; 
DLB 296; EW 8; EWL 3; LATS 1:1; 
MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; NCFS 3; TWA 
Freytag, Gustav 1816-1895 .......... NCLC 109 
See also DLB 129 
Friedan, Betty 1921-2006 wu... CLC 74 
See also CA 65-68; CAAS 248; CANR 18, 
45, 74, DLB 246, FW; MTCW 1, 2: 
MTFW 2005; NCFS 5 
Friedan, Betty Naomi 
See Friedan, Beity 
Friedlander, Saul 1932-0000... CLC 90 
See also CA 130; CAAE 117; CANR 72; 
RGHL 


Friedman, B(ernard)} H(arper)} 
1926- 


See also CA 1-4R; CANR 3, 48 
Friedman, Bruce Jay 1930- ...... CLC 3, 5, 56 
See also CA 9-12R; CAD; CANR 25, 52, 
191; CD 5, 6; CN 1, 2, 3. 4, 5, 6, 7; DLB 
2, 28, 244; INT CANR-25; MAL 5; SSFS 
18 
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Friel, Brian 1929- .... CLC 5, 42, 59, 115; DC 
8; SSC 76 
See also BRWS 5; CA 21-24R; CANR 33, 
69, 131; CBD; CD 5, 6; DFS I1; DLB 
13, 319; EWL 3; MTCW 1; RGEL 2; TEA 
Friis-Baastad, Babbis Ellinor 
1921-1970 . . CLE 12 
See also CA 17- 20R: ‘CAAS 134; "SATA 7 
Frisch, Max 1911-1991 ...... CLC 3, 9, 14, 18, 
32, 44; TCLC 121 
See also CA 85-88; CAAS 134; CANR 32, 
74, CDWLB 2; DAM DRAM, NOV; DLB 
69, 124, EW 13; EWL 3; MTCW 1, 2; 
MTFW 2005; RGHL; RGWL 2, 3 
Fronpentin, Eugene (Samuel Auguste} 
{820-1876 NCLC 10, 125 
See also DLB 123: “GEL 1789 to the Present 
Frost, Frederick 
See Faust, Frederick (Schiller) 
Frest, Robert 1874-1963 . CLC 2, 3, 4, 9, 10, 
13, 15, 26, 34, 44; PC t, 39, 71; WLC 2 
See also AAYA 21; AMW; AMWR 1; CA 
89-92; CANR 33, CDALB 1917-1929: 
CLR 67; DA; DA3; DAB; DAC; DAM 
MST, POET; DLB 54, 2&4, DLBD 7, 
EWL 3: EXPP; MAL 5; MTCW 1, 2; 
MTFW 2005; PAB; PFS I, 2. 3, 4. 5, 6, 
us 13, RGAL 4; SATA i4; TUS, WP; 


Frost, Robert Lee 
See Frost, Robert 
Froude, James Anthony 
1818-1894 
See also DLB 18, 57, 144 
Froy, Herald 
See Waterhouse, Keith (Spencer) 
Fry, Christopher 1907-2005 ... CLC 2, 10, 14 
See also BRWS 3; CA 17-20R; 23; CAAS 
240; CANR 9, 30, 74, 132; CBD; CD 5, 
6; CP 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 6, 7; DAM DRAM: 
DLB 13; EWL 3; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 
2005; RGEL 2; SATA 66; TEA 
Frye, (Herman) Northrop 
1912-199] ........ CLC 24, 70; TCLC 165 
See also CA 5-8R; CAAS 133; CANR 8, 
37; DLB 67, 68, 246: EWL 3; MTCW |, 
2; MTFW 2005; RGAL 4; TWA 
Fuchs, Danie) 1909-1993 wo. CLC 8, 22 
See also CA 81-84; 5; CAAS 142; CANR 
40; CN 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; DLB 9, 26, 28; 
DLBY 1993; MAL 5 
Fuchs, Daniel 1934- ou. ueeees CLC 34 
See also CA 37-40R; CANR 14, 48 
Fuentes, Carlos 1928- .. CLC 3, 8, 10, 13, 22, 
41, 60, 113; HLC 1; SSC 24; WLC 2 
See also AAYA 4, 45; AITN 2; BPFB 1: 
CA 69-72; CANR 10, 32, 68, 104, 138; 
CDWLB 3; CWW 2; DA; DA3; DAB: 
DAC; DAM MST, MULT, NOV; DLB 
113; DNFS 2; EWL 3; HW I, 2; LAIT 3; 
LATS 1:2; LAW; LAWS 1; LMFS 2; 
MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; NFS 8; RGSF 
2; RGWL 2, 3; TWA; WLIT I 


Fuentes, Gregorio Lopez y 
See Lopez y Fuentes, Gregorio 
Fuertes, Gloria 1918-1998 oo PC 27 
See also CA 178, 180; DLB 108; HW 2; 
SATA 115 


Fugard, (Harold) Athol 1932- . CLC 5, 9, 14, 
25, 40, 80, 211; DC 3 
See also AAYA (7: AFW:; CA 85-88: CANR 
32, 54, 118; CD 5, 6; DAM DRAM; DFS 
3, 6, 10, 24; DLB 225; DNFS 1, 2; EWL 
3; LATS 1:2, MTCW 1; MTFW 2005; 
RGEL 2; WLIT 2 
Fugard, Sheila 1932-00000... cee Lc 48 
See also CA 125 
Fujiwara no Teika 1162-1241 ....... CMLC 73 
See also DLB 203 
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FUKUYAMA 


Fukuyama, Francis 1952- ............... CLC i31 
See also CA 140; CANR 72, 125, 170 
Futler, Charles (H.}, ($1) 1939- ..... BLC 1:2; 
CLC 25; DCL 
See also BW 2; CA 112; CAAE 108, CAD; 
CANR 87; CD 5, 6 DAM DRAM, 
MULT; DFS 8; DLB 38, 266; EWL 3; 
INT CA-112; MAL 5, MTCW 1 
Fuller, Henry Blake 1857-1929 .... TCLC 103 
See also CA 177, CAAE 108; DLB 12; 
RGAL 4 
Fuller, John (Leopold) [937- ............ CLC 62 
See also CA 21-24R; CANR 9, 44; CP 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7; DLB 40 
Fuller, Margaret 
See Ossoli, Sarah Margaret (Fuller) 
See also AMWS 2; DLB 183, 223, 239; FL 
1:3 
Romer mor (Broadbent) 1912-1991 ... CLC 4, 
See also BRWS 7; CA 5-8R; 10; CAAS 
135; CANR 53, 83; CN L, 2, 3, 4, 5; CP 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5; CWRI 5, DLB 15, 20; EWL 
3; RGEL 2; SATA 87 
Fuller, Sarah Margaret 
See Ossoli, Sarah Margaret (Fuller) 
Fuller, Sarah Margaret 
See Ossoli, Sarah Margaret (Fuller) 
See also DLB 1, 59, 73 


Fuller, Thomas 1608-1661 .....00.00-...5 LC 111 
See also DLB 151 
Fulton, Alice 1952-0. cece CLC §2 


See also CA 116; CANR 57, 88; CP §, 6, 7; 
CWP; DLB 193; PFS 25 
Furphy, Joseph 1843-1912... TCLC 25 
See Collins, Tom 
S also CA 163; DLB 230, EWL 3; RGEL 
Fuson, Robert Hienderson} 1927- .... CLC 70 
See also CA 89-92; CANR 103 
Bussell, Pawh 1924- ese srseree CLC 74 
See also BEST 90:1; CA 17-20R; CANR 8, 
21, 35, 69, 135; INT CANR-21; MTCW 
1, 2; MTFW 2005 
Futabatei, Shimei 1864-1906 .......... TCLC 44 
See Futabatei Shimei 
See also CA 162; MJW 
Futabatei Shimei 
See Futabatei, Shimei 
See also DLB 180; EWL 3 


Futrelle, Jacques 1875-1912 ........... TCLC 19 
See also CA 155; CAAE 113; CMW 4 
Gaboriau, Emile 1835-1873 ........... NCLC 14 

See also CMW 4; MSW 
Gadda, Carlo Emilio 1893-1973 ...... CLC 11; 
TCLC 144 


See also CA 89-92; DLB 177; EWL 3; 
WLIT 7 
Gaddis, William 1922-1998 ... 
10, 19, 43, 86 
See also AMWS 4, BPFB 1; CA 17-20R; 
CAAS 172; CANR 21, 48, 148; CN 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6; DLB 2, 278; EWL 3; MAL 5; 
MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005, RGAL 4 
Gage, Walter 
See Inge, William (Motter) 
Gaiman, Nei) 1960-0. CLC 195 
See also AAYA 19, 42; CA 133; CANR 81, 
129, CLR 109; DLB 261; HGG; MTFW 
2005; SATA 85, 146: SFW 4; SUFW 2 
Gaiman, Neil Richard 
See Gaiman, Neil 
Gaines, Ernest J. 1933- ..... BLC 1:2; CLC 3, 
11, 18, $6, 181; SSC 68 
See also AAYA 18; AFAW 1, 2; AITN |, 
BPFB 2; BW 2, 3; BYA 6: CA 9-L2R; 
CANR 6, 24, 42, 75, 126; CDALB 1968- 
1988, CLR 62; CN 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 73 
CSW; DA3, DAM MULT, DLB 2, 33, 


CLC 1, 3, 6, 8, 


152; DLBY 1980; EWL 3; EXPN: LAIT 
5, LATS 1:2, MAL 5; MTCW 1, 2; 
MTFW 2005; NFS 5, 7, 16, RGAL 4; 
RGSF 2; RHW: SATA 86; SSFS 5; YAW 
Gaitskill, Mary 1954- .. . CLC 69 
See also CA 128; CANR. 61, “152: -DLB 244; 
TCLE |: 
Gaitskill, Mary Lawrence 
See Gaitskill, Mary 
Gaius Suetonius Tranquillus 
See Suetonius 
Galdos, Benito Perez 
See Perez Galdos, Benito 
See also EW 7 
Gale, Zona 1874-1938 oes TCLC7 
See also CA 153; CAAE 105; CANR 84; 
DAM DRAM, DFS 17; DLB 9, 78, 228; 
RGAL 4 
Galeano, Eduardo 1940- ... CLC 72; HLCS 1 
See also CA 29-32R; CANR 13, 32, 100, 
163; HW 1 
Galeano, Eduardo Hughes 
See Galeano, Eduardo 
Galiano, Juan Valera y Alcata 
See Valera y Alcala-Galiano, Juan 
Galilei, Galileo 1564-1642 .....0.....00...... LC 45 
Gallagher, Tess 1943- ....... CLC 18, 63; PC 9 
See also CA 106; CP 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; CWP: 
DAM POET; DLB 120, 212, 244; PFS 16 
Gallant, Mavis [922- ..... CLC 7, 18, 38, 172; 
SSC 5, 78 


> 
See also CA 69-72; CANR 29, 69, 117; 
CCA 1; CN 4, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; DAC; DAM 
MST: DLB 53; EWL 3; MTCW 1, 2; 
MTFW 2005; RGEL 2; RGSF 2 
Gallant, Roy A(rthur) 1924- 0.00.00. CLC i? 
See also CA 5-8R: CANR 4, 29, 54, 117; 
CLR 30; MAICYA 1, 2: SATA 4, 68, 110 
Galtico, Paul (William) 1897-1976 ..... CLC 2 
See also AITN i; CA 5-8R; CAAS 69-72; 
CANR 23; CN 1, 2; DLB 9, 171; FANT; 
MAICYA 1, 2; SATA 13 
Gallo, Max Louis 1932- «0.0.0.0... CLC 95 
See also CA 35-88 
Gallois, Lucien 
See Desnos, Robert 
Gallup, Ralph 
See Whitemore, Hugh (John) 
Galsronthy, John 1867-1933 ......... SSC 22; 
1, 45; WLC 2 
See also BRW 6; CA 141; CAAE 104; 
CANR 75; CDBLB 1890-1914; DA; DA3; 
DAB; DAC; DAM DRAM, MST, NOY; 
DLB 10, 34, 98, 162, 330; DLBD 16; 
EWL 3; MTCW 2; RGEL 2; SSFS 3; TEA 


Galt, John 1779-1839 «000 NCLC ft, 110 
See also DLB 99, 116, 159; RGEL 2; RGSF 

2 
Galvin, James 1954-0... cc cesses CLC 38 


See also CA 108, CANR 26 
Gamboa, Federico 1864-1939 ......... TCLC 36 
See also CA 167; HW 2; LAW 
Gandhi, M. K. 
See Gandhi, Mohandas Karamchand 
Gandhi, Mahatma 
See Gandht, Mohandas Karamchand 
Gandhi, Mohandas Karamchand 
1869-1948 eee ceseneee tence TCLC 59 
See also CA 132; CAAE 121; DA3; DAM 
MULT: DLB 323; MTCW 1, 2 
Gann, Ernest Kellogg 1910-1991 ..... CLC 23 
See also AITN 1; BPFB 2; CA 1-4R; CAAS 
136; CANR 1, 83; RHW 
Gao Xingjian 1940- oo... es CLC 167 
See Xingjian, Gao 
See also MTFW 2005 
Garber, Eric 1943(?)- 
See Holleran, Andrew 
See also CANR 89, 162 
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Garber, Esther 
See Lee, Tanith 
Garcia, Cristina 1958- 00..0....cc ee CLC 76 
See also AMWS I1; CA 141, CANR 73, 
130, 172; CN 7; DLB 292; DNFS 1; EWL 
3; HW 2; LLW: MTFW 2005 
Garcia Lorca, Federico 1898-1936 ...... DC 2; 
HLC 2; PC 3; TCLC 1, 7, 49, 181, 
197; WLC 2 
See Lorca, Federico Garcia 
See also AAYA 46; CA 131; CAAE 104; 
CANR 81; DA, DA3; DAB, DAC; DAM 
DRAM, MST, MULT, POET: DFS 4, [0; 
DLB 108; EWL 3, HW 1, 2; LATS 1:2; 
MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005, TWA 
Garcia Marquez, Gabrie] 1928- .... CLC 2, 3, 
8, 10, 15, 27, 47, 55, 68, 170; HLC i: 
SSC 8 83; WLC 3 
See also AAYA 3, 33; BEST 89:1, 90:4: 
BPFB 2; BYA 12, 16; CA 33-36R; CANR 
10, 28, 50, 75, 82, 128; CDWLB 3; CPW; 
CWW 2; DA; DA3; DAB; DAC; DAM 
MST, MULT, NOV, POP; DLB 113, 330, 
DNFS 1, 2; EWL 3; EXPN; EXPS; HW 
1, 2; LAIT 2; LATS 1:2; LAW; LAWS 1; 
LMFS 2; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; 
NCFS 3; NFS 1, 5, 10; RGSF 2; RGWL 
2. 3, SSFS 1, 6, 16, 2; TWA; WLIT 1 
Garcia Marquez, Gabriel Jose 
See Garcia Marquez, Gabriel 
Garcilaso de la Vega, El Inca 
1539-1616 ssc HLCS 1; LC 127 
See also DLB 318; LAW 
Gard, Janice 
See Latham, Jean Lee 
Gard, Roger Martin du 
See Martin du Gard, Roger 
Gardam, Jane 1928- oo... eee CLC 43 
See also CA 49-52; CANR 2, 18, 33, 534, 
106, 167, CLR 12; OLB 14, 161, 234; 
MAICYA 1, 2; MTCW |; SAAS 9; SATA 
39, 76, 130; SATA-Brief 28; YAW 
Gardam, Jane Mary 
See Gardam, Jane 
Serene’ Herb(ert George) 
1934-2003 eeeceeeseccserscseeeeessessesceses CLE 44 
See also CA 149; CAAS 220; CAD; CANR 
119; CD 5, 6, DFS 18, 20 
Gardner, Jobn, Jr. 1933-1982 ... CLC 2, 3, 5, 
7, 8, 10, 18, 28, 34; SSC 7; TCLC 195 
See alse AAYA 45; AITN |: AMWS 6: 
BPFB 2; CA 65-68; CAAS 107; CANR 
33, 73; CDALBS; CN 2, 3; CPW. DA3; 
DAM NOV, POP: DLB 2; DLBY 1982; 
EWL 3; FANT; LATS 1:2; MAL 5. 
MTCW |, 2; MTFW 2005; NFS 3: RGAL 
4; RGSF 2. SATA 40; SATA-Obit 31; 
SSFS 8 
Gardner, John. 1926-2007 oo. CLC 30 
See also CA 103; CAAS 263, CANR 15, 
69, 127; CMW 4; CPW; DAM POP; 
MTCW | 
Gardner, John Edmand 
See Gardner, John 
Gardner, Miriam 
See Bradley, Marion Zimmer 
See also GLL | 
Gardner, Noel 
See Kuttner, Henry 


Gardons, S. 8. 
See Snodgrass, W.D. 
Garfield, Leon 1921-1996 .......0........ CLE 12 
See also AAYA 8, 69, BYA 1, 3. CA 17- 
20R; CAAS 152; CANR 38, 41, 78; CLR 
21; DLB 161; IRDA; MAICYA lL, 2; 
MAICYAS 1, SATA 1, 32, 76; SATA-Obit 
90; TEA, WYA; YAW 
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Garland, (Hannibal} Hamiin 
1860-1940 oc eseeecsees SSC 18; TCLC 3 
See also CAAE 104; DLB 12, 71, 78, 186; 
MAL 5; RGAL 4; RGSF 2; TCWW 1, 2 
Garneau, (Hector de} Saint-Denys 


1912-1943, cccccseccressesseesnensernes TCLC 13 
See also CAAE 111; DLB 88 
Garner, Alan 1934-00... ccsecccese CLC 17 


See also AAYA 18; BYA 3, 5; CA 178; 73- 
76, 178; CANR 15, 64, 134; CLR 20, 130; 
CPW; DAB; DAM POP: DLB 161, 261; 
FANT; MAICYA 1, 2; MTCW I, 2; 
MTFW 2005; SATA 18, 69; SATA-Essay 
108; SUFW 1, 2; YAW 

Garner, Hugh 1913-1979 0... ese CLE 13 

See Warwick, Jarvis 

See also CA 69-72; CANR 31; CCA 1; CN 
{, 2; DLB 68 

Garnett, David 1892-198h 0... CLC 3 

See also CA 5-8R; CAAS 103; CANR 17, 
79: CN 1, 2; DLB 34; FANT; MTCW 2; 
RGEL 2; SFW 4; SUFW 1 

Garnier, Robert c, 1545-1590 00. LC 119 

See also DLB 327; GFL Begimnings to 1789 

Garrett, George (Palmer, Jr.) 1929- . CLC 3, 
11, 51; SSC 36 

See also AMWS 7; BPFB 2; CA 202; 1-4R, 
202; 5; CANR 1, 42, 67, 109, CN 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7; CP 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; CSW, 
DLB 2, 5, 130, 152; DLBY 1983 

Garrick, David 1717-1779 .. .LC 5 

See also DAM DRAM; “DLB "84, 213; 


RGEL 2 
Garrigue, Jean 1914-1972 0.064. CLC 2,8 
See also CA 5-8R; CAAS 37-40R; CANR 
20; CP $; MAL 5 


Garrison, Frederick 
See Sinclair, Upton 
Garrison, Witliam Lore 


1805-1879 .. . NCLC 149 
See also CDALB | 1640-1865; DLB |, 43, 
235 


Garra, ae 1920(¢7)-1998 .. HLCS 1; TCLC 
15. 


See also CA 131; CAAS 169; CWW 2; 
DLB 145; EWL 3, HW 1; LAWS 1; WLIT 
l 


Garth, Will 
See Hamilton, Edmond; Kuttner, Henry 
Garvey, Marcus (Moziah, Jr.) 
yeaa aids BLC 1:2; HR 1:2; TCLC 
See also BW 1; CA 124; CAAE 120; CANR 
79; DAM MULT 
Gary, Romain CLC 25 
See Kacew, Romain 
See also DLB 83, 299; RGHL 
Gascar, Pierre CLC 11 
See Fournier, Pierre 
See also EWL 3; RGHL 
Gascoigne, George 1539-1577 ............ 
See also DLB 136; RGEL 2 
Gascoyne, David (Emery) 
1918-2001]... eeesecsessceeersseseserseerees CLC 45 

See also CA 65-68; CAAS 200: CANR 10, 
28, 54; CP 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; DLB 20; 
MTCW 1: RGEL 2 

Gaskell, Elizabeth Cleghorn 
fale ee «». NCLC 5, 76, 97, 137; SSC 
? 

See also BRW 5; CDBLB 1832-1890; DAB; 
DAM MST; DLB 21, 144, 159; RGEL 2; 
RGSF 2; TEA 

Gass, William H, 1924- . CLC 1, 2, 8, 11, 15, 
39, 132; SSC 12 

See also AMWS 6; CA 17-20R; CANR 30, 
71, 100, CN 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; DLB 2, 
227; EWL 3; MAL 5; MTCW 1, 2; 
MTFW 2005; RGAL 4 


LC 108 


Gassendi, Pierre 1592-1655 .............-- LC 54 
See also GFL Beginnings to 1789 

Gasset, Jose Ortega y 
See Ortega y Gasset, Jose 

ace aia Louis, Jr. 1950- ... BLCS; CLC 


See also BW 2, 3; CA 109; CANR 25, 53, 
75, 125; CSW; DA3; DAM MULT; DLB 
67; EWL 3; MAL 5; MTCW 2; MTFW 
2005, RGAL 4 
Gatos, Stephanie 
See Katz, Steve 
Gautier, Theophile 1811-1872 .. NCLC 1, 59; 
PC 18; SSC 20 
See also DAM POET; DLB 119; EW 6; 
GFL 1789 to the Present; RGWL 2, 3; 
SUFW, TWA 
Gay, John 1685-1732 0... LC 49 
See also BRW 3; DAM DRAM; DLB 8&4, 
95; RGEL 2; WLIT 3 
Gay, Oliver 
See Gogarty, Oliver St. John 
Gay, Peter 1923-0000... CLE 158 
See also CA 13-16R; CANR 18, 41, 77, 
147; INT CANR-18; RGHL 
Gay, Peter Jack 
See Gay, Peter 
Gaye, Marvin (Pentz, Jr.) 
1939-1984 oo..ecsccccessseeseserecerseesee CLC 2% 
See also CA 195; CAAS 112 
Gebler, Carlo 1954-00... eee CLC 39 
See also CA 133; CAAE 119; CANR 96; 
DLB 271 
Gee, Maggie 1948-0 ee CLC 57 
See also CA 130; CANR 125; CN 4, 5, 6, 
7; DLB 207; MTFW 2005 
Gee, Maurice 1931-0... ceeeeeee CLC 29 
See also AAYA 42; CA 97-100; CANR 67, 
123; CLR 56; CN 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 7; CWRI 
o at 3, MAICYA 2; RGSF 2; SATA 


Gee, Maurice Gough 
See Gee, Maurice 
Geiogamah, Hamay 1945- ................... NNAL 
See also CA 153; DAM MULT; DLB 175 
Gelbart, Larry 


See Gelbart, Larry (Simon) 
See also CAD; CD 5, 6 
Gelbart, Larry (Simon) 1928- .... CLC 21, 61 
See Gelbart, Larry 
See also CA 73-76; CANR 45, 94 
Gelber, Jack 1932-2003 ...... CLC 1, 6, 14, 79 
See also CA 1-4R; CAAS 216; CAD; 
CANR 2; DLB 7, 228; MAL 5 
Gellhorn, Martha (Ellis) 
1908-1998 oo eesessereeereeeess CLC 14, 60 
See also CA 77-80; CAAS 164; CANR 44; 
CN 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6 7; DLBY 1982, 1998 
Genet, Jean 1910-1986 .. CLC 1, 2, 5, 10, 14, 
44, 46; DC 25; TCLCE 128 
See also CA 13-16R; CANR 18; DA3; 
DAM DRAM, DFS 10; DLB 72, 321; 
DLBY 1986; EW 13; EWL 3; GFL 1789 
to the Present; GLL 1; LMFS 2; MTCW 
1, 2; MTFW 2005; RGWL 2, 3, TWA 
Genlis, Stephanie-Felicite Ducrest 


1746-1830 ooo ceccscecessetcecees NCLC 166 
See also DLB 313 
Gent, Peter 1942-00... eecseeeee CLC 29 
See also AITN 1; CA 89-92; DLBY 1982 
Gentile, Giovanni 1875-1944 .......... TCLC 96 
See also CAAE 119 
Geoffrey of Monmouth c. 
L100-1155 ee cecceeseeeeeeee CMLC 44 
See also DLB 146; TEA 
George, Jean 


See George, Jean Craighead 
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George, Jean Craighead 1919- ......... CLC 35 
See also AAYA 8, 69; BYA 2, 4; CA 5-8R; 
CANR 25; CLR 1, 80; DLB 52; IRDA; 
MAICYA I, 2; SATA 2, 68, 124, 170; 
WYA; YAW 
George, Stefan (Anton) 1868-1933 . TCLC 2, 
14 


See also CA 193; CAAE 104; EW 8; EWL 
3 


Georges, Georges Martin 
See Simenon, Georges (Jacques Christian) 
Gerald of Wales c. 1146-c. 1223 ... CMLC 60 
Gerhardi, William Alexander 
See Gerhardie, William Alexander 
Gerhardie, William Alexander 
[B9S-1977 crcccrecrcsoceseencsesosersonsseoree CLC § 
See also CA 25-28R; CAAS 73-76, CANR 
18; CN 1, 2; DLB 36; RGEL 2 


Gerson, Jean 1363-1429 00... LC 77 
See also DLB 208 
Gersonides 1288-1344 we CMLC 49 


See also DLB 115 
Gerstler, Amy 1956- oo... cscs 
See also CA 146; CANR 99 
Gertler, T. CLC 34 
See also CA 121; CAAE 116 
Gertsen, Aleksandr Ivanovich 
See Herzen, Aleksandr Ivanovich 
Ghalib NCLC 39, 78 
See Ghalib, Asadullah Khan 
Ghalib, Asadullah Khan 1797-1869 
See Ghalib 
See also DAM POET; RGWL 2, 3 
Ghelderode, Michel de 1892-1962 ..... CLC 6, 
11; DC 15; TCLC 187 
See also CA 85-88; CANR 40, 77; DAM 
DRAM; DLB 321; EW 1); EWL 3; TWA 
Ghiselin, Brewster 1903-2001 ........... CLE 23 
See also CA 13-16R; 10; CANR 13; CP 1, 
2, 3,4, 5, 6,7 
Ghose, Aurabinda 1872-1950 ......... TCLCE 63 
See Ghose, Aurobindo 
See also CA 163 
Ghose, Aurobindo 
See Ghose, Aurabinda 
See also EWL 3 
Ghose, Zulfikar 1935- ................ CLC 42, 200 
See also CA 65-68; CANR 67; CN 1, 2, 3, 


CLE 70 


4, 5, 6, 7; CP 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 5, 6, 7; DLB 323: 
EWL 3 
Ghosh, Amitay 1956. ................. CLC 44, 153 


See also CA 147; CANR 80, 158; CN 6, 7; 
DLB 323; WWE 1 
Giacosa, Giuseppe 1847-1906 ..,......, TCLE 7 
See also CAAE 104 
Gibb, Lee 
See Waterhouse, Keith (Spencer) 
Gibbon, Edward 1737-1794 00... u-. LC 97 
See also BRW 3; DLB 104, 336; RGEL 2 
Gibbon, Lewis Grassic FCLC 4 
See Mitchell, James Leslie 
See also RGEL 2 
Gibbons, Kaye 1960- ........... CLC 50, 88, 145 
See also AAYA 34; AMWS 10; CA 15]; 
CANR 75, 127; CN 7; CSW; DA3; DAM 
POP; DLB 292; MTCW 2; MTFW 2005; 
NFS 3; RGAL 4; SATA 117 
Gibran, Kahlil 1883-1931 .PC 9; TCLC 1, 
See also CA 150; CAAE 104; DA3; DAM 
POET, POP; EWL 3; MTCW 2; WLIT 6 
Gibran, Khalil 
See Gibran, Kahlil] 
Gibson, Mel 1956- .0.......cccecscssscerers CLC 215 
Gibson, William 1914- 
See also CA 9-12R; CAD; CANR 9, 42, 75, 
125; CD 5, 6; DA; DAB; DAC; DAM 
DRAM, MST; DFS 2; DLB 7; LAIT 2; 
MAL 5; MTCW 2; MTFW 2005; SATA 
66; YAW 


xapuy Jonny a 


GIBSON 


Gibson, William 1948- ....... CLC 39, 63, 186, 
192; SSC 52 
See also AAYA 12, 59; AMWS 16; BPFB 
2; CA 133; CAAE 126; CANR 52, 90, 
106, 172; CN 6, 7; CPW: DA3: DAM 
POP; DLB 251; MTCW 2; MTFW 2005, 
SCFW 2; SFW 4 
Gibson, William Ford 
See Gibson, William 
Gide, Andre (Paul Guillaume) 
1869-1951 ...... SSC 13; TCLC §, 12, 36. 
177; WLC 3 
See also CA 124; CAAE 104; DA; DA3: 
DAB; DAC; DAM MST, NOV, DLB 65, 
321, 330; EW 8; EWL 3; GFL 1789 to 
the Present; MTCW 1. 2; MTFW 2005; 
NFS 21; RGSF 2; RGWL 2, 3; TWA 


Gifford, Barry (Colby) 1946- ............ CLC 34 
See also CA 65-68; CANR 9, 36, 40, 90 
Gilbert, Frank 


See De Voto, Bernard (Augustine) 
Gilbert, William) S(chwenck) 
VS3BG6-191 1 occ esse cseeenstereneens TCLC 3 
See also CA 173; CAAE 104; DAM DRAM, 
POET: RGEL 2; SATA 36 


Gilbert of Poitiers c. 1085-1154 .... CMLC 85 
Gilbreth, Frank B(unker), Jr. 
DOLEH-2OG secccccsseecerssntveressuenenseeaese CLC 17 
See also CA 9-12R; SATA 2 
Gilchrist, Ellen (Louise} 1935- .. CLC 34, 48, 


143; SSC 14, 63 
See also BPFB 2; CA 116; CAAE 113; 
CANR 41, 61, (04; CN 4, 5, 6, 7; CPW; 
CSW; DAM POP: DLB 130; EWL 3; 
EXPS; MTCW I, 2; MTFW 2005; RGAL 
4; RGSF 2; SSFS 9 
Gildas fl. 6th cent. - 
Giles, Molly 1942- .. 
See also CA 126; CANR 98 
Gill, Eric TCLC 85 
See Gill, (Arthur) Eric (Rowton Peter 
Joseph) 
Gill, (Arthur) Eric (Rowton Peter Joseph) 
1882-1940 


See Gill, Eric 
See also CAAE t20; DLB 98 
Gill, Patrick 
See Creasey, John 
Gillette, Douglas CLC 70 
Gilliam, Terry 1940- 1.0.0.0... CLC 21, 141 
See Monty Python 
See also AAYA 19, 59; CA 113; CAAE 108; 
CANR 35; INF CA-113 
Gilliam, Terry Vance 
See Gilliam, Terry 
Gillian, Jerry 
See Gilliam, Terry 
Gilliatt, haar ses Douglass) 
1932-1993 ..... . CLC 2, 10, 13, 53 
See also AITN 2; "CA 13- 16R; CAAS 141: 
CANR 49; CN 1, 2, 3, 4, $; DLB 14 
Gilligan, Carol 1936- occa CLC 208 
See also CA 142; CANR 121; FW 
Gilman, Charlotte (Anna) Perkins (Stetson) 
pee ets SSC 13, 62; TCLC 9, 37, 
See also AAYA 75; AMWS 11; BYA 11; 
CA 150; CAAE 106; DLB 221; EXPS. 
FL 1:5; FW; HGG; LAIT 2; MBL; MTCW 
2; MTFW 2005; RGAL 4; RGSF 2, SFW 


4; SSFS t, 18 
Gilmour, David 1946- 0... CLC 35 
Gilpin, William 1724-1804 ............. NCLC 30 
Gilray, J. D. 
See Mencken, Henry} L(ouis) 
Gilroy, Frank D(aniel) 1925- ............. CLC 2 


See also CA 81-84, CAD; CANR 32, 64, 
86; CD 5, 6; DFS 17; DLB 7 


Gilstrap, John 1957(?)- «0... serene: CLC 99 
See also AAYA 67; CA 160; CANR 101 
Ginsberg, Allen 1926-1997 ... CLC 1, 2, 3, 4, 
6, 13, 36, 69, 109; PC 4, a7; TCLC 

120; WLC 3 
See also AAYA 33: AITN 1; AMWC 1, 
AMWS 2; BG 1:2; CA 1-4R; CAAS 157; 
CANR 2, 41, 63, 95; CDALB 1941-1968; 
CP 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6; DA; DA3; DAB; DAC, 
DAM MST, POET; DLB 5, !6, 169, 237, 
EWL 3; GLL 1; LMFS 2; MAL 5; MTCW 
I, 2; MTFW 2005; PAB; PFS 5; RGAL 4; 
TUS; WP 
Ginzburg, Eugenia CLC 59 
See Ginzburg, Evgeniia 
Ginzburg, Evgeniia 1904-1977 
See Ginzburg, Eugenia 
See also DLB 302 
Ginzburg, Natalia 1916-199) ....... CLC 5, 11, 
54, 70; SSC 65; TCLC 156 
See also. CA 85-88; CAAS 135; CANR 33; 
DFS 14; DLB 177: EW 13; EWL 3: 


MTCW i. 2; MTFW 2005, RGHL; 
RGWL 2, 3 
Gioia, (Michael) Dana 1950- ........... CLC 251 


See also AMWS 15; CA 130; CANR 70, 
88; CP 6, 7; DLB 120, 282; PFS 24 
Giono, Jean 1895-1970 .... CLC 4, 11; TCLC 


124 
See also CA 45-48; CAAS 29-32R: CANR 
2, 35; DLB 72, 321; EWL 3; GFL 1789 
to the Present; MCW 1; RGWL 2, 3 
Giovanni, Nikki 1943- ... BLC 1:2; CLC 2, 4, 
19, 64, 117; PC 19; WLCS 
See als¢ AAYA 22; AITN 1; BW 2, 3; CA 
29-32R; 6; CANR 18, 41, 60, 91, 130; 
CDALBS; CLR 6, 73; CP 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; 
CSW; CWP; CWRI 5; DA; DA3; DAB; 
DAC; DAM MST, MULT, POET; DLB 5, 
41; EWL 3, EXPP; INT CANR-1I8; MAI- 
CYA 1, 2; MAL 5; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 
2005; PFS 17; RGAL 4; SATA 24, 107; 
TUS; YAW 
Giovene, Andrea 1904-1998 ................ CLC7 
See also CA 85-88 
Gippius, Zinaida (Nikolaevma) 1869-1945 
See Hippius, Zinaida (Nikolaevna) 
See also CA 212; CAAE 106 
Giraudoux, Jean(-Hippolyte) 
1882-1944 oc iceecesresesscetanenee TCLC 2,7 
See also CA 196; CAAE 104; DAM 
DRAM; DLB 65, 321; EW 9; EWL 3; 
GFL 1789 to the Present; RGWL 2, 3; 
TWA 
Gironella, Jose Maria (Pous} 
DO NF22003  ccccscccissvcs canctencisarcoeaciees CLC li 
See also CA 101; CAAS 212; EWL 3; 
RGWL 2, 3 
Gissing, George (Robert) 
1857-1903 ....... SSC 37; TCLC 3, 24, 47 
See also BRW 5; CA 167; CAAE 105; DLB 
18, £35, 184; RGEL 2; TEA 


Gitlin, Todd 1943- 0.00.0... cee CLC 201 
See also CA 29-32R; CANR 25, 50, 88 
Giurlani, Aldo 
See Palazzeschi, Aldo 
Gladkov, Fedor Vasil’evich 


See Gladkov, Fyodor (Vasilyevich) 
See also DLB 272 
Gladkov, Fyodor (Vasilyevich) 
PRESAGSS Ss fotinsss ncaa TCLC 27 
See Gladkov, Fedor Vasil’ evich 
See also CA 170; EWL 3 
Glancy, Diane 1941- ........... CLC 210; NNAL 
See also CA 225; 136, 225; 24; CANR 87. 
162; DLB 175 
Glanville, Brian (Lester) 1931- ........... CLC 6 
See also CA 5-8R; 9; CANR 3, 70; CN 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; DLB 15, 139; SATA 42 
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Glasgow, Ellen (Anderson Gholson) 
1873-1945 .osresseceees SSC 34; TCLC 2,7 
See also AMW; CA 164; CAAE 104; DLB 
9, 12, MAL 5; MBL; MTCW 2; MTFW 
2005; RGAL 4; RHW; SSFS 9, TUS 
Glaspell, Susan 1882(?)-1948 ..... DC 10; SSC 
41; TCLC 55, 175 
See ‘also AMWS 3; CA 154; CAAE 110; 
DFS 8, 18, 24; DLB 7, 9, 78, 228; MBL; 
aa 4; SSFS 3; TCWW 2; TUS; YABC 


Glassco, John 1909-1981 ou... CLC 9 
See also CA 13-16R; CAAS 102: CANR 
15; CN 1, 2; CP 1, 2, 3; DLB 68 
Glasscock, Amnesia 
See Steinbeck, John (Ernst) 


Glasser, Ronald J. 1940(7)- «00.0.0... CLC 37 
See also CA 209 

Glassman, Joyce 
See Johnson, Joyce 

Gleick, James (W.} 1954-00... CLC 147 
See also CA 137; CAAE 131; CANR 97; 

INT CA-137 
Glendinning, Victoria 1937- .............. CLC 50 


See also CA 127; CAAF 120; CANR 59, 
89, 166; DLB 155 
Glissant, Edouard (Mathieu) 
V9 2G oo cccccadeeacacsoatanscteevetens CLC 10, 68 
See also CA 153; CANR 111; CWW 2; 
DAM MULT; EWL 3; RGWL 4 
Gloag, Julian 1930-000... eceeesreonre CLC 40 
See also AITN 1; CA 65-68; CANR 10, 70; 
CN 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
Glowacki, Aleksander 
See Prus, Boleslaw 
Gluck, Louise 1943- ......... CLC 7, 22, 44, 31, 
160; PC 16 
See also AMWS 5; CA 33-36R; CANR 40, 
69, 108, 133; CP |, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; CWP; 
DA3; DAM POET; DLB 5; MAL 5; 


MTCW 2; MTFW 2005; PFS 5, 15; 
RGAL 4; TCLE 1:1 
Glyn, Elinor 1864-1943 000... TCLC 72 


See also DLB 153, RHW 
Gobineau, Joseph-Arthur 


1816-1882 ocr cee caer NCLC 17 
See also DLB 123; GFL 1789 to the Present 
Godard, Jean-Luc 1930- occ. CLC 20 
See also CA 93-96 
<ote™ 7 ghia Rumer 
1907-1998 occ ccerecseteaeereeerenes CLC 53 


See also yr 6; BPFB 2; BYA 2, 5; CA 
5-8R; CAAS 172: CANR 4, 27, 36, 55, 
80; CLR 20; CN J, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6; CWRI 5; 
DLB 161; MAICYA 1, 2; RHW; SAAS 
12; SATA 3, 36; SATA-Obit 109; TEA 
Godoy Alcayaga, Lucila 1899-1957 .. HLC 2; 
PC 32; TCLC 2 
See Mistral, Gabriela 
See also BW 2; CA 131; CAAE 104; CANR 
81; DAM MULT: DNFS; HW 1, 2; 
MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005 
Coa Gail 1937- ...... CLC 5, 8, 22, 31, 69, 
5 


See also BPFB 2; CA 29-32R; CANR 15, 
43, 69, 132; CN 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; CPW; CSW; 
DA3; DAM POP, DLB 6, 234; INT 
SNe, MAL 5; MTCW 1], 2; MTFW 

Godwin, Gail Kathleen 
See Godwin, Gail 
Godwin, William 1756-1836 .. NCLC 14, 130 

See also CDBLB 1789-1832; CMW 4; DLB 
39, 104, 142, 158, 163, 262, 336; GL 2; 
HGG; RGEL 2 

Goebbels, Josef 
See Goebbels, (Paul) Joseph 


LITERARY CRITICISM SERIES 


Goebbels, (Paul) Joseph 
VBS THU DAS os cseccassecsenadatsanvenstenes Tc 
See also CA 148; CAAE 115 
Goebbels, Joseph Paui 
See Goebbels, (Paul) Joseph 
Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von 
1749-1832 . DC 20; NCLC 4, 22, 34, 90, 
154; PC 5; SSC 38; WLC 3 
See also CDWLB 3: DA; DA3; DAB; 
DAC, DAM DRAM, MST, POET, DLB 


94; EW 5; GL 2; LATS 1; LMES 1:1; 
RGWL 2, 3, TWA 
Gogarty, Oliver St. John 
1878-1957 eee ccccessesereeees TCLC 15 
See also CA 150; CAAE 109; DLB 15, 19; 
RGEL 2 


Gogol, Nikolai (Vasilyevich) 
1809-1852 ......... DC 1; NCLC 5, 15, 31, 
162; SSC 4, 29, 52; WLC 3 
See also DA; DAB; DAC; DAM DRAM, 
MST; DFS 12: DLB 198; EW 6; EXPS; 
RGSF 2; RGWL 2, 3; SSFS 7; TWA 
Goines, Donald 1937(?)-1974 .......... BLC 1:2; 
CLC 80 


See also AITN 1; BW 1, 3; CA 124; CAAS 
114; CANR 82; CMW 4; DA3; DAM 
MULT, POP: DLB 33 

Gold, Herbert 1924- ... CLC 4, 7, 14, 42, 152 

See also CA 9-12R, CANR 17, 45, 125, CN 
f, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; DLB 2; DLBY 1981; 
MAL 5 

Goldbarth, Albert 1948- ................ CLC 5, 38 

See also AMWS 12, CA 53-56; CANR 6, 

40; CP 3, 4, 5, 6. 7; DLB 120 


Goldberg, Anatol [910-1982 .0..0...... CLC 34 
See also CA 131; CAAS 117 
Goldemberg, Isaac 1945- .....0..0...0..- CLC 52 
See also CA 69-72; 12; CANR 11, 32; EWL 
3; HW 1; WLIT 1 
Golding, Arthur 1536-1606 ................ LC 11 


See also DLB 136 
Golding, William 1911-1993 . CLC 1, 2, 3, 8, 
10, 17, 27, 58, 81; WLC 3 
See also AAYA 5, 44; BPFB 2; BRWR 1; 
BRWS 1; BYA 2; CA 5-8R; CAAS 141; 
CANR 13, 33, 54; CD 5; CDBLB 1945- 
1960; CLR 94, 130; CN 1, 2, 3, 4; DA; 
DA3, DAB; DAC; DAM MST, NOV; 
DLB 15, 100, 255, 326, 330; EWL 3; 
EXPN; HGG; LAIT 4; MTCW 1, 2; 
MTFW 2005; NFS 2; RGEL 2; RHW: 
SFW 4; TEA; WLIT 4; YAW 
Golding, William Gerald 
See Golding, William 
Goldman, Emma 1869-1940 ........... TCLC 13 
See also CA 150; CAAE 110; DLB 221; 
FW; RGAL 4; TUS 


Goldman, Francisco 1954 ................ CLC 76 
See also CA 162 
Goldman, William 1931- ............... CLC ft, 48 


See also BPFB 2; CA 9-12R; CANR 29, 
69, 106; CN 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; DLB 44; 
FANT, IDFW 3, 4 

Goldman, William W. 
See Goldman, William 

Goldmann, Lucien 1913-1970 .0........ CLC 24 
See also CA 25-28; CAP 2 

Goldoni, Carlo 1707-1793 oo... LC4 

See also DAM DRAM: EW 4: RGWL 2, 3: 

WLIT 7 
Goldsberry, Steven 1949-00... CLC 4 
See also CA 131 
Goldsmith, Oliver 1730(?)-1774 .... 
2, 48, 122; PC 77; WLC 3 

See also BRW 3; CDBLB 1660-1789; DA; 
DAB; DAC; DAM DRAM, MST, NOY, 
POET; DFS |; DLB 39, 89, £04, 109, 142, 
336; IDTP; RGEL 2; SATA 26; TEA; 
WLIT 3 


DC 8; LC 


Goldsmith, Peter 
See Priestley, J(ohn) B(oynton) 


Goldstein, Rebecca 1950- os CLC 239 
See also CA 144, CANR 99, 165; TCLE 
1:1 


Goldstein, Rebecca Newberger 
See Goldstein, Rebecca 
Gombrowicz, Witold 1904-1969 ..., 
11, 49 
See also CA 19-20, CAAS 25-28R; CANR 
105; CAP 2; CDWLB 4, DAM DRAM; 
DLB 215: EW 12; EWL 3; RGWL 2, 3: 
TWA 
Gomez de Avellaneda, Gertrudis 
FSV4-1S73 vccees cee sscsseercenssenseee NCLC 111 


CLC 4, 7, 


Gomez de la Serna, Ramon 
V888-1963 oo. eceeccccsstesereeceecererers CLC 9 
See also CA 153; CAAS 116; CANR 79; 
EWL 3; HW 1, 2 
Goncharov, Ivan Alexandrovich 
1812-1891 essen NCLC 1, 63 
See also DLB 238; EW 6; RGWL 2. 3 
Goncourt, Edmond (Louis Antoine Huot) de 
1822-1896 oo. ececccscescecsssseececeeene NCLC 7 
See also DLB 123; EW 7; GFL 1789 to the 
Present; RGWL 2, 3 
Goncourt, Jules (Aifred Huot) de 
1830-1870 ......cccccscsesssssseecseseessaes NCLC 7 
See also DLB 123; EW 7; GFL 1789 to the 
Present; RGWE 2, 3 
Gongora (y Argote), Luis de 
PSQUSNG2E sccseseohchcveccas pis ieeeacerveaece LC 72 
See also RGWL 2, 3 
Gontier, Fermande 19(7)- .........cscsecce 
Gonzalez Martinez, Enrique 
See Gonzalez Martinez, Enrique 
See also DLB 290 
Gonzalez Martinez, Enrique 
EST1~1952 occ eeeseescerscsseseenreenseee TCLC 72 
See Gonzalez Martinez, Enrique 
See apes CA 166; CANR 81; EWL 3; HW 
l; 
Goodison, Lorna 1947- ....... BLC 2:2; PC 36 
See also CA 142; CANR 88: CP 5, 6, 7; 
CWP; DLB 157; EWL 3; PFS 25 
Goodman, Allegra 1967- ................. CLE 241 
See also CA 204; CANR 162; DLB 244 
Goodman, Paul 191)-1972 ..... CLC 1, 2, 4, 7 
See also CA 19-20; CAAS 37-40R; CAD; 
CANR 34; CAP 2; CN 1; DLB 130, 246; 
MAL 5; MTCW 1: RGAL 4 
GoodWeather, Hartley 
See King, Thomas 
Googe, Barnabe 1540-1594 0.00... LC 94 
See alsc DLB 132; RGEL 2 
Gordimer, Nadine [923- ...... CLC 3, 5, 7, 10, 
18, 33, 51, 70, 123, 160, 161; SSC 17, 
80; WLCS 
See also AAYA 39; AFW; BRWS 2; CA 
5-8R; CANR 3, 28, 56, 88, 131; CN 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7; DA; DA3; DAB; DAC; DAM 
MST, NOV; DLB 225, 326, 330; EWL 3; 
EXPS; INT CANR-28; LATS 1:2; MTCW 
i, 2; MTFW 2005; NFS 4; RGEL 2; 
RGSF 2: SSFS 2, 14, 19; TWA; WLIT 2; 
YAW 
Gordon, Adam Lindsay 
183321870 oo eeccccccceessessrece case NCLC 21 
See also DLB 230 
Gordon, Carotine 1895-1981 . CLC 6, £3, 29, 
83; SSC 15 
See also AMW; CA 11-12; CAAS 103: 
CANR 36, CAP 1, CN 1, 2; DLB 4, 9, 
102; DLBD !7; DLBY 1981; EWL 3; 
MAL 5; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; 
RGAL 4. RGSF 2 
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GOYTISOLO 


Gordon, Charles William (860-1937 
See Connor, Ralph 
See also CAAE 109 
Gordon, Mary 1949- .. CLC 13, 22, 428, 216; 
SSC 59 
See also AMWS 4; BPFB 2; CA 102; 
CANR 44, 92, 154; CN 4. 5, 6, 7; DLB 6; 
DLBY 1981; FW; INT CA-102; MAL 5; 
MTCW 1 
Gordon, Mary Catherine 
See Gordon, Mary 


Gordon, N. }. 
See Bosman, Herman Charles 
Gordon, Sol 1923-0... cece cceaeeenes CLC 26 
See also CA 53-56, CANR 4; SATA 11 
Gordone, Charles 1925-1995 .......... BLC 2:2; 
CLC 1, 4; DC . 


See also BW 1, 3; CA 180; 93-96, 180; 
CAAS 150; CAD; CANR 55; DAM 
os DLB 7; INT CA-93-96; MTCW 

Gore, Catherine 1800-1861 ............ 

See also DLB 116; RGEL 2 

Gorenko, Anna Andreeyna 
See Akhmatova, Anna 
Gorky, Maxim SSC 28; TCLC 8; WLC 3 

See Peshkov, Alexei Maximovich 

See also DAB; DFS 9; DLB 295; EW 8; 
EWL 3; TWA 

Goryan, Strak 
See Saroyan, William 
Gosse, Edmund (William) 
1849-1928 wee yaspeces vases TCLC 28 

See also CAAE 117; DLB 57, 144, 184; 

RGEL 2 
Gotlieb, Phyllis (Fay Bloom) 1926- .. CLC 18 
See also CA 13-16R; CANR 7, 135; CN 7: 
CP 1, 2, 3, 4; DLB 88, 251; SFW 4 
Gottesman, S. D. 
See Kornbluth, C{yril) M.; Pohl, Frederik 
Gottfried von Strassburg fi. c. 


NCLC 65 


V1 FO-1205 nc cccceeeseeeeeeee CMLC 10, 96 
See also CDWLB 2; DLB 138; EW 1; 
RGWL 2, 3 


Gotthelf, Jeremsias 1797-1854 ....... NCLC 117 
See also DLB 133; RGWL 2, 3 
Gottschalk, Laura Riding 
See Jackson, Laura (Riding) 


Gould, Lois 1932(?)-2002 00.0.0... CLC 4, 10 
See also CA 77-80; CAAS 208; CANR 29: 
MTCW 1 


Gould, Stephen Jay 1941-2002 ....... CLC 163 
See also AAYA 26; BEST 90:2; CA 77-80; 
CAAS 205; CANR 10, 27, 56, 75, 125; 
CPW; INT CANR-27; MTCW 1, 2: 


MTFW 2005 
Gourmont, Remy(-Marie-Charles) de 
WBSB-19 15 scsicseccsssoscsesesteresseasceee TCLC t7 


See also CA 150, CAAE 109; GFL 1789 ta 
the Present; MTCW 2 
Gournay, Marie le Jars de 
See de Gournay, Marie le Jars 
Govier, Katherine 1948- .00............ CLC 51 
_ also CA 101; CANR 18, 40, #28; CCA 


Gower, John c, 1330-1408 ....... LC 76; PC 59 
See also BRW 1; DLB 146; RGEL 2 
Goyen, (Charles) William 
I9D1S-1983 eee eee CLC 5, 8, 14, 40 
See also AITN 2: CA 5-8R; CAAS 110; 
CANR 6, 71; CN 1, 2, 3; DLB 2, 218; 
DLBY 1983; EWL 3; INT CANR-6; MAL 


5 
Goytisole, Juan 1931- .... CLC §, 10, 23, 133; 
HLC 1 
See also CA 85-88; CANR 32, 61, 131; 
CWW 2; DAM MULT; DLB 322; EWL 


3, GLL 2; HW 1, 2; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 
2005 


Xopuy 0yWnyY 


GOZZANO 


CUMULATIVE AUTHOR INDEX 


Gozzano, Guido 1883-1916 0. PC 10 
See also CA 154; DLB 114; EWL 3 
Gozzi, (Conte) Carlo 1720-1806 .... NCLC 23 


Grabbe, Christian Dietrich 
1BQL- 1836 eee ee eseesteteserree NCLC 2 
See also DLB 133; RGWL 2, 3 
Grace, Patricia Frances 1937. .......... CLC 56 


See also CA 176, CANR 118; CN 4, 5, 6, 
7, EWL 3; RGSF 2 
Gracian y Morales, Baltasar 


1605-1658 eects esteerersnenreteennses LC 15 
Gracq, Julien 1910-2007 ............. CLC 11, 48 
See also CA 126, CAAE 122; CANR 141; 
CWW 2; DLB 83; GFL 1789 to the 
present 
Grade, Chaim §910-1982 ow. CLC 10 


See also CA 93-96; CAAS 107; DLB 333; 
EWL 3; RGHL 
Grade, Khayim 
See Grade, Chaim 
Graduate of Oxford, A 
See Ruskin, John 
Grafton, Garth 
See Duncan, Sara Jeannette 
Grafton, Sue 1940- cece CLC 163 
See also AAYA 11, 49; BEST 90:3; CA 108; 
CANR 31, 55, 111, 134; CMW 4; CPW; 
CSW; DA3; DAM POP; DLB 226; FW; 
MSW; MTFW 2005 
Graham, John 
See Phillips, David Graham 
Graham, Jorie 1950- .... CLC 48, 118; PC 59 
See also AAYA 67; CA 111; CANR 63, 118; 
CP 4, 5, 6, 7; CWP; DLB 120; EWL 3, 
MTEFW 2005; PFS 16, (7; TCLE 1:1 
Graham, Robert) B(ontine) Cunninghame 
See Cunninghame Graham, Robert 
{Gailnigad) Bontine 
See also DLB 98, 135, 174; RGEL 2; RGSF 
2 
Graham, Robert 
See Haldeman, Joe 
Graham, Tom 
See Lewis, (Harry) Sinclair 
Graham, William) S(ydney) 
1918-1986 on. eesecsonsereesesereernses CLC 29 
See also BRWS 7; CA 73-76; CAAS 118; 
CP t, 2, 3, 4: DLB 20; RGEE 2 
Graham, Winston (Mawdsley) 
1910-2003 ooo. eeescsseessneassnrareesonee CLC 23 
See also CA 49-52, CAAS 218; CANR 2, 
22, 45, 66; CMW 4; CN i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7; DLB 77; RHW 
Grahame, Kenneth 1859-1932 ...... TCLC 64, 
136 


See also BYA 5; CA 136; CAAE 108; 
CANR 80; CLR 5; CWRI 5; DA3; DAB; 
DLB 34, 141, 178; FANT; MAICYA 1, 2; 
MTCW 2; NFS 20; RGEL 2; SATA 100; 
TEA; WCH; YABC 1 

Granger, Darius John 
See Marlowe, Stephen 
Granin, Danii) 1918-002... ec CLC 59 
See also DLB 302 
Granovsky, Timofei Nikolaevich 
WB 13-1855 cc. ccacsgiedesccecnenesacccese NC 
See also DLB 198 
Grant, Skeeter 
See Spiegelman, Art 
Granville-Barker, Harley 
1877-1946 

See Barker, Harley Granville 

See also CA 204; CAAE 104; DAM 
DRAM; RGEL 2 

Granzotto, Gianni 
See Granzotto, Giovanni Battista 
Granzotto, Giovanni Battista 
1914-1985 
See also CA 166 


Grasemann, Ruth Barbara 
See Rendell, Ruth 
Grass, Guenter 
See Grass, Gunter 
See also CWW 2; DLB 330, RGHL 
Grass, Gunter 1927- .. CLC 1, 2, 4, 6, 11, 15, 
22, 32, 49, 88, 207; WLC 3 
See Grass, Guenter 
See also BPFB 2; CA 13-16R; CANR 20, 
75, 93, 133: CDWLB 2; DA; DA3; DAB; 
DAC; DAM MST, NOV; DLB 75, 124; 
EW 13; EWL 3; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 
2005; RGWL 2, 3; TWA 
Grass, Gunter Wilhelm 
See Grass, Gunter 
Gratton, Thomas 
See Hulme, T(homas) Ernest) 
Grau, Shirley Ann 1929- ....... CLC 4, 9, 146; 
SSC £5 


See also CA 89-92; CANR 22, 69; CN 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7; CSW; DLB 2, 218; INT CA- 
89-92; CANR-22: MTCW 1 
Gravel, Fern 
See Hali, James Norman 


Graver, Elizabeth 1964- ................ CLC 70 
See also CA 135; CANR 71, 129 
Graves, Richard Perceval 
UBS 1 9B: oni sects cactervesviecicacseies CLC 4 


See also CA 65-68; CANR 9, 26, 51 
Graves, Robert 1295-1985 ... CLC 1, 2, 6, 11, 
39, 44, 45; PC 6 
See also BPFB 2; BRW 7; BYA 4; CA 5-8R; 
CAAS 117; CANR 5, 36; CDBLB 1914- 
1945; CN 1, 2, 3; CP 1, 2, 3, 4; DA3; 
DAB; DAC, DAM MST, POET, DLB 20, 
100, 191; DLBD 18; DLBY 1985; EWL 
3; LATS 1:1; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; 
NCES 2; NFS 21; RGEL 2; RHW; SATA 
45; TEA 
Graves, Valerie 
See Bradley, Marion Zimmer 
Gray, Alasdair 1934-000. CLE 41 
See also BRWS 9; CA 126; CANR 47, 69, 
166, 140; CN 4, 5, 6, 7; DLB 194, 261, 
319; HGG; INT CA-126; MTCW 1, 2; 
MTFW 2005; RGSF 2; SUFW 2 


Gray, Amin 1946-0... cssseecceessersens CLC 29 
See also CA 138 
Gray, Francine du Plessix 1930- ..... CLC 22, 
153 


See also BEST 90:3, CA 61-64; 2; CANR 
11, 33, 75, 81; DAM NOV; INT CANR- 
11; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005 
Gray, John (Henry) 1866-1934 ...... TCLC 19 
See also CA 162; CAAE 119; RGEL 2 
Gray, John Lee 
See Jakes, John 
Gray, Simon 1936- ................ CLC 9, 14, 36 
See also AITN 1; CA 21-24R; 3; CANR 32, 
69; CBD; CD 5. 6; CN 1, 2. 3; DLB 13; 
EWL 3; MTCW I; RGEL 2 
Gray, Simon James Holliday 
See Gray, Simon 
Gray, a 1941-2004 ........ CLC 49, 112; 
DC 7 


See also AAYA 62; CA 128; CAAS 225; 
CAD; CANR 74, 138; CD 5, 6; a 
DAM POP; MTCW 2; MTFW 200 

Gray, Thomas 1716-1771 ..... LC 4, 40; = 2, 
80; WLC 3 


See also BRW 3; CDBLB 1660-1789; DA: 
DA3; DAB; DAC; DAM MST; DLB 105; 
EXPP; PAB; PFS 9; RGEL 2; TEA; WP 

Grayson, David 
See Baker, Ray Stannard 
Grayson, Richard (A.) 1951- ............ CLC 38 

See also CA 210; 85-88, 210; CANR 14, 

31, 57; DLB 234 
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Greeley, Andrew M. 1928- «00.0000... CLC 28 
See also BPFB 2; CA 5-8R: 7; CANR 7, 
43, 69, 104, 136; CMW 4; CPW; DA3; 
DAM POP; MTCW t, 2; MTFW 2005 
Green, Anna Katharine 
1846-1935 ooo. eececcsesssnecseee cosas TCLC 63 
See also CA 159; CAAE 112; CMW 4; 
DLB 202, 221; MSW 
Green, Brian 
See Card, Orson Scott 
Green, Hannah 
See Greenberg, Joanne (Goldenberg) 
Green, Hannah 1927¢?}-1996 .............. CLC 3 
See also CA 73-76, CANR 59, 93; NFS 10 
Green, Henry CLC 2, 13, 97 
See Yorke, Henry Vincent 
See also BRWS 2; CA 175; DLB 15; EWL 
3; RGEL 2 
Green, Julian CLC 3, 11, 77 
See Green, Julien (Hartridge) 
See also EWL 3; GFL 1789 to the Present; 
MTCW 2 
Green, Julien (Hartridge) 1900-1998 
See Green, Julian 
See also CA 21-24R; CAAS 169; CANR 
33, 87; CWW 2; DLB 4, 72; MTCW 1, 2: 
MTFW 2005 
Green, Paul (Eliot) 1894-1981 .......... CLC 25 
See also AITN !; CA 5-8R; CAAS 103; 
CAD; CANR 3; DAM DRAM; DLB 7, 9, 
249: DLBY 1981; MAL 5: RGAL 4 
Greenaway, Peter 1942- o....ecnee CLC 159 
See also CA 127 
Greenberg, Ivan 1908-1973 
See Rahv, Philip 
See also CA 85-88 
Greenberg, Joanne (Goldenberg) 
1932 CLC 7, 3% 
See also AAYA 12, 67; CA 5-8R; CANR 
14, 32, 69; CN 6, 7; DLB 335; NFS 23; 
SATA 25; YAW 
Greenberg, Richard 1959(?)- ............ CLC 37 
See also CA 138; CAD; CD 5, 6; DFS 24 
Greenblatt, Stephen J(ay) 1943- ...... CLC 70 
See also CA 49-52; CANR I15 
Greene, Bette 1934- oou..eceeeereee CLC W 
See also AAYA 7, 69; BYA 3: CA 53-56; 
CANR 4, 146; CLR 2; CWRI 5; JRDA; 
LAIT 4; MAICYA 1, 2; NFS 10; SAAS 
16; SATA 8, 102, 161; WYA; YAW 
Greene, Gael CLC 8 
See also CA 13-16R; CANR 10, 166 
Greene, Graham 1904-1991 .. CLC 1, 3, 6, 9, 
14, 18, 27, 37, 70, 72, 125; SSC 29; 
WLC 3 


See also AAYA 61; AITN 2; BPFB 2; 
BRWR 2; BRWS 1; BYA 3; CA 13-16R; 
CAAS 133; CANR 35, 6t, 131; CBD; 
CDBLB 1945-1960; CMW 4; CN 1, 2, 3, 
4; DA; DA3; DAB; DAC; DAM MST, 
NOV; DLB 13, 15, 77, 100, 162, 201, 
204; DLBY 1991; EWL 3: MSW; MTCW 
1, 2; MTFW 2005; NFS 16; RGEL 2; 
SATA 20; SSFS 14; TEA: WLIT 4 


Preeti erect rerreclectiirerrs 


Greene, Robert 1558-1592 LC 41 

See also BRWS 8; DLB 62, 167; IDTP; 
RGEL 2; TEA 

Greer, Germaine 1939- 00 CLC t31 


See also AITN 1; CA 8t-84; CANR 33, 70, 
115, 133; FW; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005 
Greer, Richard 
See Silverberg, Robert 
Gregor, Arthur 1923-0. eee CLC $ 
See also CA 25-28R; 10; CANR 11; CP 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; SATA 36 
Gregor, Lee 
See Pohl, Frederik 


LITERARY CRITICISM SERIES 


Gregory, Lady Isabella Augusta (Persse) 
matcom on .. TCLE 1, 176 
See also BRW. 6; CA 184: “CAAE 104; DLB 
10; IDTP; RGEL 2 
Gregory, J. Dennis 
See Williams, John A(Ifred) 
Gregory of Nazianzus, St. 
£9) 1, |) a CMLC 82 
Grekova, L CLC 59 
See Ventsel, Elena Sergeevna 
See also CWW 2 
Grendon, Stephen 
See Derleth, August (William) 
Grenville, Kate 1950-00... eee CLC 61 
See also CA 118; CANR 53, 93, 156; CN 
7; DLB 325 
Grenville, Pelham 
See Wodehouse, P(elham) G(renville) 
Greve, Felix Paui (Berthold Friedrich} 
1879-1948 
See Grove, Frederick Philip 
See also CA 141, 175, CAAE 104; CANR 
79: DAC; DAM MST 


Greville, Fulke 1554-1628... LC 79 
See also BRWS 11; DLB 62, 172; RGEL 2 

Grey, Lady Jane 1537-1554... LC 93 
See also DLB 132 

Grey, Zane 1872-1939 00... TCLC 6 


See also BPFB 2; CA 132; CAAE 104; 
DA3;, DAM POP; DLB 9, 212; MTCW 1, 
2; MTFW 2005; RGAL 4; TCWW 1, 2: 
TUS 


Griboedov, Aleksandr Sergeevich 
179S(07)-1829 ooo ceceesereeeeesee NCLC 129 
See also DLB 205; RGWL 2, 3 
Grieg, (Johan} Nordah! (Brun) 
1902-1943 oon eeecesceseecessseneeeane TCLC 10 
See also CA 189; CAAE 107; EWL 3 
Grieve, C(bristopher) M(urray)} 
892-1973 _ecrecessectessneressnsees CLC Hi, 19 
See MacDiarmid, Hugh; Pteleon 
See also CA 5-8R; CAAS 85-88; CANR 
33, 107; DAM POET; MTCW 1; RGEL 2 
Griffin, Gerald 1803-1840 0.0.0.0... NCLC 7 
See also DLB 159; RGEL 2 
Griffin, John Howard 1920-1980 ..... CLC 68 
See also AITN 1; CA 1-4R; CAAS 101; 
CANR 2 
Griffin, Peter [942-00 eee CLC 39 
See also CA 136 
Griffith, Diavid Lewelyn) W(ark) 
WSP5(2-1948 oes cccssseeseecenees TCLC 68 
See also CA 150; CAAE 119; CANR 80 
Griffith, Lawrence 
See Griffith, Diavid Lewelyn) W(ark) 
Griffiths, Trevor 193$- ...._........... CLC 13, 52 
See also CA 97-100; CANR 45; CBD; CD 
5, 6; DLB 13, 245 
Griggs, Sutton (Elbert) 
1872-1930 occ enseeseseeeee TCLC 77 
See also CA 186; CAAE 123; DLB 50 
Grigson, Sonny (Edward Harvey) 
1905-1985 oe cceccsesssceseseeseees CLC 7, 39 
See also CA 25-28R; CAAS 118; CANR 
20, 33; CP i, 2, 3, 4; DLB 27; MTCW |i 
2 


Grile, Dod 
See Bierce, Ambrose (Gwinett) 
Grillparzer, Franz (791-1872 ............. DC 14; 
NCLC 1, 102; SSC 37 
See also CDWLB 2; DLB 133; EW 5; 
RGWL 2, 3; TWA 
Grimble, Reverend Charles James 
See Eliot, T(homas) Stearns) 
baie ted (Emily) Weld 


See Weld, Angetina (Emily) Grimke 
erties BW 1; CA 124; DAM POET; DLB 
1, 54 


Grimke, Charlotte L(ottie) Forten 
1837(7)-1914 
See Forten, Charlotte L, 
See also BW 1; CA 124; CAAE 117; DAM 


MULT, PGET 
Grimm, Jacob Ludwig Kari 
1785-1863 ....,........ NCLC 3, 77; SSC 36 


See Grimm Brothers 
See also CLR 112; DLB 90; MAICYA 1, 2; 
RGSF 2; RGWL 2, 3; SATA 22; WCH 
Grimm, Wilhelm Karl 1786-1859 .. NCLC 3, 
7; SSC 36 
See Grimm Brothers 
See also CDWLB 2; CLR {12; DLB 90: 
MAICYA 1, 2; RGSF 2; RGWL 2, 3; 
SATA 22; WCH 
Grimm and Grim 
See Grimm, Jacob Ludwig Karl; Grimm, 
Wilhelm Kar] 
Grimm Brothers SSC 88 
See Grimm, Jacob Ludwig Karl; Grimm, 
Withelm Karl 
See also CLR 1J2 
Grimmelshausen, Hans Jakob Christoffel 
yon 
See Grimmelshausen, Johann Jakob Christ- 
offe! von 
See also RGWL 2, 3 
etre jonee Jakob mane rar 
von 1621-167 
See Carel cas Hans Jakob Paes 
fel von 
See also CDWLB 2; DLB 168 
Grindel, Eugene 1895-1952 


See Eluard, Pay) 
See also CA 193; CAAE 104; LMFS 2 
Grisham, John 1955- 0.0.0.0... 0c ce CLC 


See also AAYA 14, 47; BPFB 2: CA 138: 
CANR 47, 69, 114, 133; CMW 4; CN 6, 
7, CPW; CSW; DA3; DAM POP; MSW; 
MTCW 2; MTFW 2005 
Grosseteste, Robert [175(7)-1253 . CMLCE 62 
See also DLB 115 
Grossman, David 1954- ............. CLC 67, 231 
See also CA 138; CANR 114; CWW 2: 
DLB 299; EWL 3; RGHL; WLIT 6 
Grossman, Vasilii Semenovich 
See Grossman, Vasily (Semenovich) 
See also DLB 272 
Grossman, Vasily (Semenovich) 
1908-1964 oooeeccsccesceccescreeree reese CLC 41 
See Grossman, Vasilit Semenovich 
See also CA 130; CAAE 124; MTCW 1; 
RGHL 
Grove, Frederick Philip TCLC 4 
See Greve, Felix Paul (Berthold Friedrich) 
See also DLB 92; RGEL 2; TCWW 1, 2 
Grubb 
See Crumb, R. 
Grumbach, Doris 1918- ........ CLC 13, 22, 64 
See also CA 5-8R; 2; CANR 9, 42, 70, 127; 
a5 7; INT CANR-9; MTCW 2; MTFW 
a, — Frederik Severin 
1783-1872 oe ceeessseseeee NCLC 1, 158 
See also DLB 300 
Grunge 
See Crumb, R. 
Grunwald, Lisa 1959. 0. CLC 44 
See also CA 120; CANR 148 
Gryphius, Andreas 1616-1664 .00....... LC 89 
See also CDWLB 2; DLB 164; RGWL 2, 3 
see John 1938- ... CLC 8, 14, 29, 67; DC 


See also CA 73-76; CAD; CANR 21, 69, 
118; CD §, 6; DAM DRAM: DFS 8, 13; 
DLB 7, 249; EWL 3; MAL 5; MTCW 1, 
2; RGAL 4 
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GUMILEV 


Guarini, Battista 1538-1612 ............... LE 102 
See also DLB 339 
Gubar, Susan 1944-00 eee CLC 145 
See also CA 108; CANR 45, 70, 139; FW; 
MTCW I; RGAL 4 
Gubar, Susan David 
See Gubar, Susan 
Gadjensson, Haller Kiljan 1902-1998 
See Halldor Laxness 
See also CA 103; CAAS 164 
Guenter, Erich 
See Eich, Gunter 
Guest, Barbara 1920-2006 ... CLC 34; PC 55 
See also BG 1:2; CA 25-28R; CAAS 248; 
CANR 11, 44, 84; CP 1, 2,3, 4, 5, 6, 7: 
CWP; DLB 5, 193 
Guest, Edgar A(lbert} 1881-1959 ... TCLC 95 
See also CA 168; CAAE 112 
Guest, Judith 1936-00... CLC 8, 30 
See also AAYA 7, 66; CA 77-80; CANR 
15, 75, 138; BDA3; DAM NOV, POP; 
EXPN; INT CANR-15; LAIT 5; MTCW 
1, 2; MTFW 2005; NFS i 
Guevara, Che CLC 87; HLC 1 
See Guevara (Serna), Ernesto 
Guevara (Serna), Ernesto 
1928-1967 oo. cececccsseseeces CLC 87; HLC 1 
See Guevara, Che 
See also CA 127; CAAS 111; CANR 56; 
DAM MULT; HW 1 


Guicciardini, Francesco 1483-1540 .... LC 49 
Guido delle Colonne c. 1215-c. 

M290 o. oececccci Gensel venssso ee Sarated CMLC 90 
Guild, Nicholas M. 1944-0... CLC 33 


See also CA 93-96 
Guiilemin, Jacques 
See Sartre, Jean-Paul 
ce he 4893-1984 , CLC 11; HLCS 1; 


See also CA 89-92; CAAS 112; DAM 
MULT, POET; DLB 108; EWL, 3; HW 1; 
RGWL 2, 3 

Guillen, Nicolas dary 
1902-1989 .......... BLC 1:2; CLC 48, 79; 
HLC 1; PC 3 

See also BW 2; CA 125; CAAE 116; CAAS 
129, CANR 84, DAM MST, "MULT, 
POET: DLB 283; EWL 3; HW 1; LAW; 
RGWL 2, 3; WP 

Guillen y Alvarez, Jorge 
See Guillen, Jorge 
Guillevic, (Eugene) 1907-1997 .......... CLC 33 
See also CA 93-96; CWW 2 
Guillois 
See Desnos, Robert 
Guillois, Valentin 
See Desnos, Robert 
Guimaraes Rosa, Joao 1908-1967 .... HLCS 2 
See Rosa, Joao Guimaraes 
— also CA 175; LAW; RGSF 2; RGWL 2, 
Guiney, Louise Imogen 
1861-1920 oo. cecesseecsssscsereeseceereee TCLE 41 
See also CA 160, DLB $4; RGAL 4 
Guinizelli, Guido c. 1230-1276 ...... CMLC 49 
See Guinizzelli, Guido 
Guinizzelli, Guido 
See Guinizelli, Guido 
See also WLIT 7 
Guiraldes, Ricardo damiedeaiee 
1886-1927 .. - TCLC 39 

See also CA 1: ‘EWL. 3; “HW 1; LAW; 

MTCW | 


oe Nikolai (Stepanovich) 
PBBG6-1928 oe eeecestenscseeses sees TCLC 60 
See Gomilyov, Nikolay Stepanovich 
See also CA 165; DLB 295 


xopu] JoqNy pms 


GUMILYOV 


Gumilyov, Nikolay Stepanovich 
See Gumilev, Nikolai (Stepanovich) 
See also EWL 3 
Gump, P. Q. 
See Card, Orson Scott 
Gunesekera, Romesh 1954- ...........0.... CLC 91 
See also BRWS 10; CA 159; CANR 140, 
172; CN 6, 7; DLB 267, 323 
Gunn, Bill CLC § 
See Gunn, William Harrison 
See also DLB 38 
Gunn, Thom(son William) 
1929-2004 . CLC 3, 6, 18, 32, 81; PC 26 
See also BRWS 4; CA 17-20R; CAAS 227; 
CANR 9, 33, 116, CDBLB 1960 to 
Present; CP 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; DAM 
POET; DLB 27; INT CANR-33; MTCW 
1; PFS 9; RGEL 2 
Gunn, Witliam Harrison 1934(7)-1989 
See Gunn, Bill 
See also AITN 1; BW 1, 3; CA 13-16R; 
CAAS 128; CANR 12, 25, 76 
Gunn Ailen, Paula 
See Allen, Paula Gunn 
Gunnars, Kristjama 1948- ...........20. CLC 69 
See alsa CA 113, CCA !;, CP 6. 7; CWP; 
DLB 60 
Gunter, Erich 
See Eich, Gunter 
Gurdjieff, Gicoeged) I(vanoyvich} 


ESTF(PR19AD ase ceeccseesseseccaereaes TCLC 71 
See also CA oe 
Gurganus, Allan 1947-0... sees CLC 7 


See also BEST 90:1; CA 135; CANR 114; 
CN 6, 7; CPW; CSW; DAM POP; GLL | 
Gurney, A. R. 
See Gurney, A(tbert) R(amsdell), Jr. 
See also DLB 266 
Gurney, A(lbert} ny raeneci Jr. 
1930- . CLC 32, 50, 54 
See Gueney, AR. 


See also AMWS 5; CA 77-80; CAD; CANR 
32, 64, 121; CD 5, 6; DAM DRAM; EWL 
3 


Gurney, Ivor (Bertie) 1890-2937 ... TCLC 33 
See also BRW 6; CA 167; DLBY 2002; 
PAB; RGEL 2 
Gurney, Peter 
See Gurney, A(lbert) R(amsdeli), Jr. 
Guro, Elena (Genrikhoyna} 


ASF TH1 DB coaceiticdinderseeeeveanssenhe TCLC 56 
See also DLB 295 
Gustafson, James M(cody) (925- ... CLC 100 


See also CA 25-28R; CANR 37 
Gustafson, Ralph (Barker) 
BIOF 1995 ec secsescesoneerearectoees CLC % 
See also CA 21-24R; CANR 8, 45, 84; CP 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6; DLB 88; RGEL 2 


Gut, Gom 
See Simenon, Georges (Jacques Christian) 
Guterson, David 1956- .....0......cc00. CLC 91 


See also CA 132; CANR 73, 126; CN 7: 
nae 292; MTCW 2; MTFW 2005: NFS 
Guthrie, A(lfred) Béertrarn), Jr. 
T9QL-T991 ec cieereeeeecee renee CLC 23 
See also CA 57-60; CAAS 134; CANR 24; 
CN 1, 2, 3; DLB 6, 212; MAL 5; SATA 
62; SATA-Obit 67; TCWW 1, 2 
Guthrie, Isebel 
See Grieve, C(hristopher) M(urray) 
Guthrie, Woodrew Wilson 1912-1967 
See Guthrie, Woody 
See also CA 113; CAAS 93-96 
Guthrie, Woody CLC 35 
See Guthtie, Woodrow Wilson 
See also DLB 303; LAIT 3 


Gutierrez Najera, Manuel] 


1859-1895 ooo reeseeee HLCS 2; NCLC 133 
See also DLB 290; LAW 
Guy, Rosa (Cuthbert) 1925- ............. CLC % 


See also AAYA 4, 37; BW 2; CA 17-20R; 
CANR 14, 34, 83; CLR 13; DLB 33; 
DNFS 1; IRDA; MAICYA 1, 2; SATA 14, 
62, 122; YAW 

Gwendolyn 
See Bennett, (Enoch) Amold 
H. D. CLC 3, 8, 14, 31, 34, 73; PC 5 
See Doolitule, Hilda 
See also FL 1:5 
H. de ¥. 
See Buchan, John 
Haavikko, Paave Juhani 1931- .. CLC 18, 34 
See also CA 106; CWW 2; EWL 3 
Habbema, Koos 
See Heijermans, Herman 
Habermas, Juergen 1929- .............- CLC 104 
See also CA 109; CANR 85, 162: DLB 242 
Habermas, Jorgen 
See Habermas, Juergen 
Hacker, Marilyn 1942- ...... CLC 5, 9, 23, 72, 
91; PC 47 

See also CA 77-80; CANR 68, 129; CP 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7; CWP; DAM POET; DLB 120, 
282; FW; GLL 2; MAL 5; PFS [9 


Hadewijch of Antwerp fi. 1250- ... CMILC 61 
See also RGWL 3 
Hadrian 76-138 2.00... ccecseesseeeees CMILC 52 
Haeckel, Ernst Heinrich (Philipp Me) 
1834- LED concn eee ceccese cect notes TCLC 
See also CA [57 
Hafiz c. 1326-1389(7) 0. eee CMLC 34 
See also RGWL 2, 3; WLIT 6 
eee Jessica T(arahata) 
1A osaccsescesncsiaicaceeaicatatvveceas CLC 185 
See also CA 139; CANR 69; CWP, DLB 
312; RGAL 4 
Haggard, Hienry) Rider 
1856-1925 nthe rer ll 
See also BRWS 3; BYA. 4, + CA 148; 


CAAE 108; CANR 112; DEB 70, 156, 
174, 178; FANT: LMFS 1; MTCW 2; 
RGEL 2; RHW; SATA 16; SCFW 1, 2; 
SFW 4; SUFW 1; WLIT 4 

Hagiosy, L. 

See Larbaud, Valery {Nicolas} 

Hagiwara, Sakutare 18386-1942 .......... PC 18; 

TCLC 66 


See Hagiwara Sakutaro 
See also CA £54; RGWL 3 
Hagiwara Sakutaro 
See Hagiwara, Sakutaro 
See also EWL 3 
Haig, Fenil 
See Ford, Ford Madox 
Haig-Brown, Roderick (Langmere} 
W908 ~1976 oo cescee sete sesseeeseenserre et: CLC 21 
See also CA 5-8R; CAAS 69-72; CANR 4, 
38, 83; CLR 31; CWRI 5; DLB 88; MAI- 
CYA 1, 2; SATA 12; TCWW 2 
Haight, Rip 
See Carpenter, John (Howard) 
Haij, Vera 
See Jansson, Tove (Marika) 
Hailey, Arthur 1920-2004 00... CLC 5 
See also AITN 2; BEST 90:3; BPFB 2; CA 
14R; wie 233; CANR 2, 36, 75; CCA 
1; CN 1 3, 4, 5, 6 7; CPW; DAM 
NOY, POP. DLB 88; DLBY 1982; MTCW 
1, 2; MTFW 2005 
Hailey, Elizabeth Forsythe 1938- ..... CLC 40 
See also CA 188; 93-96, 188; 1; CANR 15, 
48; INT CANR-15 
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Haines, John (Meade) 1924- ............. CLC 58 
See also AMWS 12; CA 17-20R; CANR 
13, 34; CP 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; CSW; DLB 5, 
212; TCLE 1:1 
Har Jin 1956- ee cece csceessseetererseens CLC 109 
See Jin, Xuefei 
See also CA [52; CANR 91, 130, DLB 244, 
292; MTFW 2005; NFS 25; SSFS 17 
Hakluyt, Richard 1552-1616 ................ LC 31 
See also DLB 136; RGEL 2 
Haldeman, Joe 1943-0000... CLC 61 
See also AAYA 33; CA 179; 53-56, 179; 
25; CANR 6, 70, 72, 130, 171; DLB 8; 
INT CANR-6; SCFW 2; SFW 4 
Haideman, Joe Wiliam 
See Haldeman, Joe 
Hale, Janet Campbell 1947- 0.00.00... NNAL 
See also CA 49-52; CANR 45, 75; DAM 
MULT; DLB 175; MTCW 2; MTFW 2005 
Hale, Sarah io (Buell) 
1788-1879 oo... ccsecseresesesessereesee NCLC 75 
See also DLB 1, 42, 73, 243 
Halevy, Elie 1870-1937 ................ TCLE 104 
Haley, Alex(ander Murray Palmer) 
1921-1992 ...... BLC 1:2; CLE 8, 12, 76; 
TCLE 147 
See also AAYA 26; BPFB 2; BW 2, 3; CA 
77-80; CAAS 136; CANR 61; CDALBS; 
CPW, CSW; DA; DA3; DAB; DAC; 
DAM MST, MULT, POP; DLB 38; LAIT 
§, MTCW 1, 2; NFS 3 
Haliburton, Themas Chandler 
1796-1865 occ cereeees NCLC 15, 149 
See also DLB 11, 99; RGEL 2; RGSF 2 
Halt, Donald 1928- ... CLC 1, 13, 37, 59, 151, 
240; PC 70 


See also AAYA 63; CA 5-8R; 7; CANR 2, 
44, 64, 106, 133; CP 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 
DAM POET; DLB 5; MAL 5; MTCW 5 
MTFW 2005: RGAL 4; SATA 23, 97 

Hall, Donald Andrew, Jr. 
See Hall, Donald 
Hall, Frederic Sauser 
See Sauser-Hall, Frederic 
Hall, James 
See Kuttner, Henry 
Hall, James Norman 1887-1951 ..... TCLC 23 
See also CA 173; CAAE 123; LAIT |; 
RHW 1; SATA 21 
Hall, Joseph 1574-1656 .......ccccescecseet LC 91 
See also DLB 121, 151; RGEL 2 
Hall, Marguerite Radclyffe 
See Hall, Radclyffe 
Hall, Radclyffe 1880-1943 ............... TCLC 12 

See also BRWS 6; CA 150; CAAE 110; 
CANR 83; DLB 191; MTCW 2; MTFW 
2005; RGEL 2; RHW 

Hall, Rodney 1935- oo. ceecneee cLC 51 
See also CA 109; CANR 69; CN 6, 7; CP 
t, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; DLB 289 
Hallam, Arthur Henry 
1G: BS fs ener ea NCLC 110 
See also DLB 32 
Halldor Laxness CLC 25 
See Gudjonsson, Halldor Kiljan 
a7 DLB 293; EW [2; EWL 3; RGWL 


Halleck, Fitz-Greene {790-1867 .... NCLC 47 
See also DLB 3, 250; RGAL 4 

Halliday, Michael 
See Creasey, John 

Halpern, Daniel 1945-00000... eee CLC 14 


See ako CA 33-36R; CANR 93; CP 3, 4, 5, 
Hamburger, Michael 1924-2007 .. CLC 5, 14 
See also CA 196; 5-8R, 196; 4; CAAS 261; 
ee 2, 47; CP 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; DLB 
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Hamburger, Michael Peter Leopold 
See Hamburger, Michaet 
Hamill, Pete 1935-00... cscs reecsoneees CLC 10 
See also CA 25-28R; CANR 18, 71, 127 
Hamilton, Alexander 
V755(7)}- 1804 oe eeeeeeeereerceeerreee NCLC 49 
See also DLB 37 
Hamilton, Clive 
See Lewis, C.S. 
Hamilton, Edmond 1904-1977 ............ CLC 1 
See also CA 1-4R; CANR 3, 84; DLB 8, 
SATA 118; SFW 4 
Hamilton, Elizabeth 1758-1816 .. NCLC 153 
See also DLB 116, 158 
Hamilton, Eugene (Jacob) Lee 
See Lee-Hamilton, Eugene (Jacob) 
Hamilton, Franklin 
See Silverberg, Robert 
Hamilton, Gail 
See Corcoran, Barbara (Asenath) 
Hamilton, (Robert) Ian 1938-2001 . CLC 191 
See also CA 166; CAAS 203; CANR 41, 
67; CP 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; DLB 40, 155 


Hamilton, Jane 1957-0... CLC 179 
See also CA 147; CANR 85, 128; CN 7; 
MTFW 2005 
Hamilton, Mollie 
See Kaye, M.M. 
Hamilton, (Anthony Walter) Patrick 
1904-1962 ooeescccesenereseesessesnnenee CLC $1 
See also CA 176; CAAS 113; DLB 10, 191 
Hamilton, Virginia 1936-2002 ........... CLC 26 


See also AAYA 2, 21; BW 2, 3; BYA 1, 2, 
8; CA 25-28R; CAAS 206; CANR 20, 37, 
73, 126; CLR 1, 11, 40, 127; DAM 
MULT: DLB 33, 52; DLBY 2001; INT 
CANR-20; IRDA; LAIT 5; MAICYA 1, 
2; MAICYAS 1; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 
2005; SATA 4, 56, 79, 123; SATA-Obit 
132; WYA; YAW 
Hammett, (Samuel) Dashiell 
1894-1961 .... CLC 3, 5, 10, 19, 47; SSC 
17; TCLC 187 
See also AAYA 59; AITN 1; AMWS 4; 
BPFB 2; CA 81-84; CANR 42; CDALB 
1929-1941; CMW 4; DA3; DLB 226, 280; 
DLBD 6; DLBY 1996; EWL 3; LAIT 3; 
MAL 5; MSW; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 
2005; NFS 21; RGAL 4; RGSF 2; TUS 
Hammon, Jupiter 1720(?)-1800(?) . BLC 1:2; 
NCLC 5; PC 16 
See also DAM MULT, POET; DLB 31, 50 
Hammond, Keith 
See Kuttner, Henry 
Hamner, Earl (Henry), Jr. 1923- ...... CLC 12 
See also AITN 2; CA 73-76; DLB 6 


Hampton, Christopher 1946- ..,........... CLC 4 
See also CA 25-28R; CD 5, 6; DLB 13; 
MTCW 1 
Hampton, Christopher James 
See Hampton, Christopher 


Hamsun, Knut TCLC 2, 14, 49, 151 
See Pedersen, Knut 
See also DLB 297, 330; EW 8; EWL 3, 
RGWL 2, 3 
Handke, Peter 1942- ... 
134; DC 17 
See also CA 77-80; CANR 33, 75, 104, 133: 
CWW 2; DAM DRAM, NOV; DLB 85, 
124; EWL 3; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005, 
TWA 
oe C(hristopher) 


ore ree erat tren er nrerrerereers 


. CLC 5, 8, 10, 15, 38, 


See also BW 3; CA 167; CAAE 121 
Hanley, James 1901-1985 ..... CLC 3, 5, 8, 13 
See also CA 73-76; CAAS 117; CANR 36; 
CBD; CN 1, 2, 3; DLB 191; EWL 3; 
MTCW 1; RGEL 2 


Hannah, Barry 1942- .. CLC 23, 38, 90; SSC 
4 


See also BPFB 2; CA 110; CAAE 108; 
CANR 43, 68, 113; CN 4, 5, 6, 7; CSW; 
DLB 6, 234; INT CA-110; MTCW 1; 
RGSF 2 

Hannon, Ezra 
See Hunter, Evan 
Hansberry, Lorraine (Vivian) 
1930-1965 ... BLC 1:2; CLC 17, 62; DC 
2; TCLC 192 

See also AAYA 25; AFAW 1, 2; AMWS 4; 
BW 1, 3; CA 109, CAAS 25-28R; CABS 
3; CAB, CANR 58; CDALB 1941-1968; 
CWD; DA; DA3; DAB; DAC; DAM 
DRAM, MST, MULT; DFS 2; DLB 7, 38; 
EWL 3; FL 1:6; FW; LAIT 4; MAL 5, 
MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; RGAL 4; TUS 

Hansen, Joseph 1923-2004 ................ CLC 38 

See Brock, Rose; Colton, James 

See also BPFB 2; CA 29-32R; 17; CAAS 
233; CANR 16, 44, 66, 125; CMW 4; 
DLB 226; GLL 1; INT CANR-16 


Hansen, Karen ¥. 1955- ...............4.. ELC 65 
See also CA 149; CANR 102 
Hansen, Martin Adfred) 
1909-1955 .. . TCLC 32 


See also CA 167; “DLB "214; "EWL 3 
Hanson, Kenneth O(stlin} 1922- ....... CLC 13 
See also CA 53-56; CANR 7; CP 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5 
Hardwick, Elizabeth 1916-2007 ....... CLC 13 
See also AMWS 3; CA 5-8R; CANR 3, 32, 
70, 100, 139, CN 4, 5, 6; CSW; DA3; 
DAM NOV; DLB 6, MBL; MTCW 1, 2; 
MTFW 2005; TCLE 1:1 
Heer Elizabeth Bruce 
See Hardwick, Elizabeth 
Hardy, Thomas 1840-1928 ....... PC 8; SSC 2, 
60; TCLC 4, 10, 18, 32, 48, §3, 32, 143, 
153; WLC 3 
See also AAYA 69; BRW 6, BRWC 1, 2; 
BRWR 1; CA 123; CAAE 104; CDBLB 
t890-1914; DA; DA3; DAB; DAC, DAM 
MST, NOV, POET; DLE 18, 19, 135, 284; 
EWL 3, EXPN; EXPP; LAIT 2; MTCW 
1, 2; MTFW 2005; NFS 3, 11, 15, 19; PFS 
2 4, 18; RGEL 2; RGSF 2; TEA; WLIT 


Hare, David 1947- . CLC 29, 58, 136; DC 26 
See also BRWS 4; CA 97-100; CANR 39, 
91; CBD; CD 5, 6; DFS 4, 7, 16; DLB 
13, 310; MTCW 1; TEA 
Harewood, John 
See Van Druten, Joha GVilliam)} 
Harford, Henry 
See Hudson, W(illiam) H¢enry) 
Hargrave, Leonie 
See Disch, Thomas M. 
Hariri, Al- al-Qasim ibn °AH Abu 
Muhammad al-Basri 
See al-Hariri, al-Qasim ibn ’Ali Abu Mu- 
hammad al-Basri 
Harjo, Joy 195i- ..... CLC 83; NNAL; PC 27 
See also AMWS 12; CA 114; CANR 35, 
67, 91, 129; CP 6, 7; CWP, DAM MULT, 
DLB 120, 175; EWL 3; MTCW 2; MTFW 
2005; PFS 15; RGAL 4 
Harlan, Louis R(udolph) 1922. ........ CLC 34 
See also CA 21-24R; CANR 25, 55, 80 


Harling, Robert 1951(?)}- ..............-.. CLC $3 
See also CA 147 
Harmon, William (Ruth) 1938- ........ CLC 38 


See also CA 33-36R; CANR 14, 32, 35; 
SATA 65 
Harper, F. E. W. 
See Harper, Frances Ellen Watkins 
Harper, Frances E. W. 
See Harper, Frances Ellen Watkins 
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Harper, Frances E. Watkins 
See Harper, Frances Ellen Watkins 
Harper, Frances Ellen 
ee Harper, Frances Ellen Watkins 
Harper, Frances Ellen Watkins 
1825-1911 ., BLC 1:2; PC 21; TCLC 14 
See also AFAW 1, 2; BW 1, 3, CA 125, 
CAAE 111; CANR 79; DAM MULT, 
POET; DLB 50, 221; MBL; RGAL 4 
Harper, Michael S(teyen) 1938- ..... BLC 2:2; 
LC 7, 22 


’ 

See also AFAW 2; BW 1; CA 224; 33-36R, 
224; CANR 24, 108; CP 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; 
DLB 41; RGAL 4; TCLE 1:1 

Harper, Mrs, F. E. W. 
ee Harper, Frances Ellen Watkins 
Harpur, Charles 1813-1868 .......... NCLC 114 
See also DLB 230; RGEL 2 
Harris, Christie 
See Harris, Christie (Lucy) Irwin 
Harris, Christie (Lucy) Irwin 
1907-2002 oaceeeeccccceseeeeeeeseeeeeeeese CLC 12 

See aiso CA 5-8R; CANR 6, 83; CLR 47; 
DLE 88; JRDA; MAICYA 1, 2; SAAS 10; 
SATA 6, 74; SATA-Essay 116 

Harris, Frank 1856-1931 ............... TCLC 24 
See also CA 150; CAAE 109; CANR 80; 
DLB 156, 197; RGEL 2 
Harris, George Washington 
1814-1869 one NCLC 23, 165 

See also DLB 3, 11, 248; RGAL 4 

Harris, Joel Chandler 1848-1908 ..... SSC 19, 
103; FCLC 2 

See also CA 137; CAAE 104; CANR 80; 
CLR 49, 128; DLB 11, 23, 42, 78, 91; 
LAIT 2; MAICYA 1, 2; RGSF 2; SATA 
100; WCH; YABC 1 

Harris, John (Wyndham Parkes Lucas) 
Beynon 1903-1969 

See Wyndham, John 

See also CA 102, CAAS 89-92; CANR 84; 
SATA 118; SFW 4 

Harris, MacDonald CLC 9 

See Heiney, Donald (William) 

Harris, Mark 1922-2007 «0.0.0.0... CLC 19 

See also CA 5-8R; 3; CAAS 260; CANR 2, 
55, 83; CN 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; DLB 2; 
DLBY 1980 

Harris, Norman CLC 65 
Harris, (Theodore) Wilson 1921- ... 
CLC 25, 159 

See also BRWS 5; BW 2, 3; CA 65-68; 16; 
CANR 11, 27, 69, 114; CDWLB 3; CN 1, 
2, 3.4, 5, 6, 7: CPL, 2. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; DLB 
117; EWL 3; MTCW 1; RGEL 2 

Harrison, Barbara Grizzuti 
193422002 ss ccscicccssccaassicesnesesaseass CLC 144 

See also CA 77-80; CAAS 205; CANR 15, 

48; INT CAN R-15 
Harrison, Elizabeth (Allen) Cavanna 
1909-2001 


BLC 2:2; 


See Cavanna, Betty 
See also CA 9-12R; CAAS 200; CANR 6, 
27, 85, 104, 121; MAICYA 2; SATA 142; 
YAW 
Harrison, Harry (Max) 1925- ........... CLC 42 
See also CA 1-4R; CANR 5, 21, 34; DLB 
8, SATA 4, SCFW 2; SFW 4 
Harrison, James 
See Harrison, Jim 
Harrison, James Thomas 
See Harrison, Jim 
Harrison, Jim 1937- ......... CLC 6, 14, 33, 66, 
143; SSC 19 
See also AMWS 8; CA 13-16R; CANR 8, 
51, 79, 142; CN 5, 6; CP 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6; 
DLBY 1982; INT CANR-8; RGAL 4; 
TCWW 2; TUS 
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Harrison, Kathryn 1961- .......... CLC 70, 151 
See also CA 144; CANR 68, 122 

Harrison, Tony 1937- .........00 CLC 43, 129 


See also BRWS 5; CA 65-68; CANR 44, 
98; CBD; CD 5, 6; CP 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; 
DLB 40, 245; MTCW 1; RGEL 2 

Harriss, Wilkard Irvin} 1922- .......... CLC 4 

See aiso CA 111 

Hart, Ellis 
See Ellison, Harlan 
Hart, Josephine 1942(7)- 0. eee CLC 70 

See also CA 138; CANR 70, 149; CPW, 

DAM POP 
Hart, Moss 1904-1961 oo... CLC 66 

See also CA 109; CAAS 89-92; CANR 84; 

pay DRAM; DFS 1; DLB 7, 266; RGAL 
Harte, (Francis) Bret(t} 

a . SSC 8, $9; TCLC 1, 25; 

WLC 3 

See also AMWS 2; CA 140; CAAE 104; 
CANR 80; CDALB 1865-1917; DA: 
DA3; DAC; DAM MST; DLB 12, 64, 74, 
79, 186; EXPS; LAIT 2; RGAL 4; RGSF 
2; SATA 26, SSFS 3, TUS 

Hortey, L{eslie) Poles) 1895-1972 ... CLC 2, 


See also BRWS 7; CA 45-48: CAAS 37- 
40R; CANR 33; CN 1; DLB 15, 139; 
EWL 3; HGG; MTCW t, 2; MTFW 2005; 
RGEL 2; RGSF 2; SUFW | 

Hartman, Geoffrey H. 1929- ............. CL€ 27 
See also CA 125; CAAE 117; CANR 79; 
DLB 67 
Hartmann, Sadakichi [869-1944 ... TCLC 73 
See also CA 157; DLB 54 
Hartmann yon Aue c. 1176-c. 


1210... ae . CMEC 15 
See also CDWLB >: DLB. (38: "RGWL 2,3 
Hartog, Jan de 
See de Hartog. Jan 
Haruf, Kent 1943-0000. ete CLC 34 


See also AAYA 44; CA 149; CANR 9], 131 
Harvey, Caroline 


See Trollope, Joanna 

Harvey, Gabriet 1550¢?)-1631 ............-. LC 88 
See also DLB 167, 213, 281 

Harwood, Ronald 1934- ................. CLC 32 


See also CA 1-4R; CANR 4, 55, 150; CBD: 
CD 5, 6, DAM DRAM, MST; DLB 13 
Hasegawa Tatsunosuke 
See Futabatei, Shimet 
Hasek, Jaroslav (Matej Frantisek) 
[BB3-1923 oocccrseceneeee SSC 69; TCLC 4 
See also CA 129; CAAE 104; CDWLB 4; 
DLB 215; EW 9; EWL 3; MTCW 1, 2; 
RGSF 2; RGWL 2, 3 
Hass, Robert 1941- ... CLC 18, 39, 99; PC 16 
See also AMWS 6; CA 111; CANR 30, 50, 
71, CP 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; DLB 105, 206, EWL 
3; MAL 5; MTFW 2005; RGAL 4; SATA 
94; TCLE 1:1 
Hastings, Hudson 
See Kuttner, Henry 
Hastings, Selina CLC 44 
See also CA 257 
Hastings, Selina Shirley 
See Hastings, Selina 
Hathorne, John 1641-177 _.......0cc LC 38 
Hatteras, Amelia 
See Mencken, H(enry} L(ouis) 
Hatteras, Qwen TCLC t8 
See Mencken, Hienry} L(outs), Nathan, 
George Jean 
Hauff, Wilhelm 1802-1827 ............ NCLC 185 
See also DLB 90; SUFW 1 


Hauptmann, Gerhart (Johann Robert} 
1862-1946 eee SSC 37; TCLC 4 
See also CA 153, CAAE 104; CDWLB 2: 
DAM DRAM; DLB 66, 118, 330; EW 8; 
EWL 3; RGSF 2; RGWL 2, 3; TWA 
Havel Seaet 1936- ..... CLC 25, 58, 65, 123; 


See also CA 104; CANR 36, 63, 124; CD- 
WLB 4; CWW 2; DA3: DAM DRAM; 
DFS 10; DLB 232; EWL 3; LMFS 2; 
MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; RGWL 3 

Haviaras, Stratis CLC 33 
See Chayijaras, Strates 
Hawes, Stephen 1475(7)-1529(7} .......... LC i7 
See also DLB 132; RGEL 2 
Hawkes, John 1925-1998 .. CLC 4, 2, 3, 4, 7, 
9, 14, 15, 27, 49 

See also BPFB 2; CA 1-4R; CAAS 167; 
CANR 2, 47, 64; CN 1, 2, 3. 4, 5, 6; DLB 
2, 7, 227; DLBY 1980, 1998; EWL 3; 
MAL 5; MTCW I, 2; MTFW 2005; 
RGAL 4 

Hawking, S. W. 

See Hawking, Stephen W. 

Hawking, Stephen W. 1942- ..... CLC 63, 105 
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WLIT 4 
Kemal, Yasar 
See Kemal. Yashar 
See also CWW 2; EWL 3; WLIT 6 


Kemal, Yashar 1923(?)- .........-.2-.. CLC 14, 29 
See also CA 89-92; CANR 44 
Kemble, Fanny 1809-1893 .............. NCLC 18 


See also DLB 32 


Xepuy Jowny pm 


KEMELMAN 


Kemeiman, Harry 1908-1996 ............. CLC 2 
See also AITN 1; BPFB 2; CA 9-12R; 
CAAS 155; CANR 6, 71; CMW 4; DLB 
28 
Kempe, Margery 1373(?)-1440(?) ... LC 6, 56 
See also BRWS 12; DLB 146; FL 1:1, 
RGEL 2 
Kempis, Thomas a 1380-1471 ,...0......... LC ll 
Kenan, Randall (G.) 1963- ............... BLC 2:2 
See also BW 2, 3; CA 142; CANR 86; CN 
7; CSW; DLB 292; GLL 1 
Kendall, Henry 1839-1882 ...,......... NCLC 12 
See also DLB 230 
Keneally, Thomas 1935- .... CLC 5, 8, 10, 14, 
19, 27, 43, 117 
See also BRWS 4; CA 85-88; CANR 10, 
50, 74, 130, 165; CN 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7: 
CPW; DA3; DAM NOV; DLB 289, 299, 
326, EWL 3; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; 
NFS 17; RGEL 2; RGHL; RHW 
Keneally, Thomas Michael 
See Keneally, Thomas 
Kennedy, A. L. 1965-0. CLC 188 
See also CA 213; 168, 213: CANR 108; 
CD 5, 6; CN 6, 7; DLB 271; RGSF 2 
Kennedy, Adrienne (Lita) 1931- .... BLC 1:2; 
CLC 66; DC 5 


See also AFAW 2; BW 2, 3; CA 103; 20; 
CABS 3, CAD; CANR 26, 53, 82; CD 5, 
6; DAM MULT: DFS 9; DLB 38; FW; 
MAL 5 

Kennedy, Alison Louise 
See Kennedy, A. L. 
Kennedy, John Pendleton 
D795 1 STO Svea carsccceoevtacaseilavesels NCLC 2 
See also DLB 3, 248, 254; RGAL 4 
Kennedy, Joseph Charles 1929- 

See Kennedy, X. J. 

See also CA 201; 1-4R, 201; CANR 4, 30, 
40; CWRI 5; MAICYA 2; MAICYAS 1; 
SATA 14, 86, 130; SATA-Essay 130 

a William [928- .. CLC 6, 28, 34, 53, 
9 


See also AAYA 1, 73; AMWS 7; BPFB 2; 
CA 85-88; CANR 14, 31, 76, 134; CN 4, 
5, 6, 7; DA3; DAM NOY; DLB 143: 
DLBY 1985; EWL 3; INT CANR-31; 
MAL 5; MTCW 1, 2: MTFW 2005; SATA 
57 
Kennedy, X. J. CLC 8, 42 
See Kennedy, Joseph Charles 
See also AMWS 15; CA 9, CLR 27; CP 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; DLB 5; SAAS 22 
Kenny, Maurice (Francis) 1929- ..... CLC 87; 
NNAL 


See also CA 144; 22; CANR 143; DAM 
MULT; DLB 175 
Kent, Kelvin 
See Kuttner, Henry 
Kenton, Maxwell 
See Southern, Terry 
Kenyon, Jane 1947-1995 o000...ccceeees PC 5 
See also AAYA 63; AMWS 7; CA iis, 
CAAS 148; CANR 44, 69, 172; CP 6, 7; 
CWP; DLB 120; PFS 9, 17; RGAL 4 
Kenyon, Robert 0. 
See Kuttner, Henry 
Kepler, Johanmes 1571-1630 ....,......... LC 45 
Ker, Jill 
See Conway, Jill K. 
Kerkow, H. C. 
See Lewton, Val 
Kerouac, Jack 1922-1969 ...... CLC 1, 2, 3, 5, 
H, 29, 61; TCLC 117; WLC 
See Kerouac, Jean-Louis Lebris de 
See also AAYA 25; AMWC I: AMWS 3; 
BG 3; BPFB 2; CDALB 1941-1968; CP 
1; CPW; DLB 2, 16, 237; DLBD 3; 
DLBY 1995; EWL 3; GLL 1; LATS 1:2; 
LMFS 2; MAL 5; NFS 8; RGAL 4; TUS; 
WP 


Kerouac, Jean-Louis Lebris de 1922-1969 
See Kerouac, Jack 
See also AITN 1; CA 5-8R; CAAS 25-28R; 
CANR 26, 54, 95; DA; DA3; DAB; DAC; 
DAM MST, NOV, POET, POP; MTCW 
1, 2; MTFW 2005 
Kerr, (Bridget) Jean (Collins) 
1923¢2)-2003 o.cceececeserreesesseteereeeee CLC 22 
See also CA 5-8R; CAAS 212; CANR 7; 
INT CANR-7 
Kerr, M. E. CLE 12, 35 
See Meaker, Marijane 
See also AAYA 2, 23; BYA 1. 7, 8; CLR 
29; SAAS 1; WYA 
Kerr, Robert CLC 55 
sl a (Thomas) Anthony 1918- .. 


See also CA 49-52; 11; CANR 4 
Kerry, Lois 
See Duncan, Lois 
Kesey, Ken aay ies . CLC LI, 3, 6, 1, 46, 
64, 184; W 
See also een a BG 1:3; BPFB 2: CA 
1-4R; CAAS 204: CANR 22, 38, 66, 124; 
CDALB 1968-1988; CN 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, CPW; DA; DA3; DAB; DAC; DAM 
MST, NOV, POP; DLB 2, 16, 206; EWL 
3, EXPN; LAIT 4; MAL 5; MTCW 1, 2; 
MTFW 2005; NFS 2; RGAL 4; SATA 66; 
SATA-Obit 131; TUS; YAW 
Kesselring, Joseph (Otto) 
1902-1967 ee cccecesceesseeesessseeeees CLC 45 
7 also CA 150; DAM DRAM, MST; DFS 
‘0 


CLC 4, 


Kessler, Jascha (Frederick) 1929. ...... CLC 4 
= also CA 17-20R; CANR 8, 48, 111; CP 


Kettelkamp, Larry (Dale) 1933-....... CLC 12 
See also CA 29-32R; CANR 16; SAAS 3; 
SATA 2 
Key, Ellen (Karolina Sofia) 
1849-1926 
See also DLB 259 
Keyber, Conny 
See Fielding, Henry 
Keyes, Daniel 1927-20... CLC 80 
See also AAYA 23; BYA If; CA 181; 17- 
20R, 181; CANR 10, 26, 54, 74; DA; 
DA3; DAC; DAM MST, NOV; EXPN; 
LAIT 4; MTCW 2; MTFW 2005; NFS 2; 
SATA 37: SFW 4 
Keynes, John Maynard 
1883-1946 oe eceeceescseseerees TCLC 64 
See also CA 162, 163: CAAE 114; DLBD 
10, MTCW 2; MTFW 2005 
Khanshendel, Chiron 
See Rose, Wendy 
ret ‘aes Omar 1048-1131... CMLC 11; PC 
See Omar Khayyam 
See also DA3; DAM POET; WLIT 6 
Kherdian, David 1931- .................. CLC 6,9 
See also AAYA 42; CA 192; 21-24R, 192; 
2; CANR 39, 78; CLR 24; IRDA; LAIT 
3; MAICYA 1, 2; SATA 16, 74; SATA- 
Essay 125 
Khlebnikov, Velimir TCLC 20 
See Khiebnikov, Viktor Vladimirovich 
See also DLB 295; EW 10; EWL 3; RGWL 
Khlebnikoy, Viktor Vladimirovich 1885-1922 
See Khlebnikov, Vetimir 
See also CA 217; CAAE 117 
Khodasevich, V.F, 
See Khodasevich, Vladislav 
Khodasevich, Viadisla¥ 
V886-1939 eee ceceeeseereee ree TCLC 15 
See also CAAE 115; DLB 317; EWL 3 
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CUMULATIVE AUTHOR INDEX 


Khodasevich, Vladislay Felitsianovich 
See Khodasevich, Vladislav 
Kielland, Alexander Lange 
1849-1906 
See also CAAE 104 
psd ar 1919-2007 . CLC 23, 43; SSC 


See also CA 1 mia CAAS 257; CANR 2, 
84; a 7 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; DLB 15, 319; 
TCLE | 

Kienzle, wines X. 1928-2001 ........ CLC 25 

See also CA 93-96; 1; CAAS 203; CANR 

9, 31, 59, 111; CMW 4; DA3; DAM POP; 


INT CANR-31; MSW; MTCW 1, 2: 
MTFW 2005 

Kierkegaard, Soren 1813-1855 ..... NCLC 34, 
78, 125 


See oe DLB 300; EW 6; LMFS 2, RGWL 

; A 

Kieslowski, Krzysztof 1941-1996 .... CLC 120 
See also CA 147; CAAS 151 

saan er Oliver 1916-1987 ...... BLC 2:2; 


See also BW 2; CA 77-80; 2; CAAS 123; 
or 26; CN 1, 2, 3, 4; DLB 33; EWL 


Killigrew, Anne 1660-1685 0.000000. LC 4, 73 
See also DLB 131 

Killigrew, Thomas 1612-1683 .............. LC 57 
See also DLB 58, RGEL 2 

Kim 


See Simenon, Georges (Jacques Christian) 
Kincaid, Jamaica 1949- .. BLC 1:2; CLC 43, 
68, 137, 234; SSC 72 
See also AAYA 13, 56; AFAW 2; AMWS 7: 
BRWS 7, BW 2, 3; CA 125; CANR 47, 
59, 95, 133; CDALBS; CDWLB 3; CLR 
63; CN 4, 5, 6, 7; DA3; DAM MULT, 
NOV; DLB 157, 227; DNFS 1; EWL 3, 
EXPS; FW; LATS 1:2; LMFS 2; MAL 5; 
MTCW 2; MTFW 2005; NCFS 1; NFS 3; 
SSFS 5, 7; TUS; WWE 1; YAW 
aig Foes (Henry) 1923- ....... CLC 8, 53, 


See also CA 1-4R; CANR 1, 33, 86; CN 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; DAM NOV; DLB 15, 139; 
MTCW I 
King, Kennedy 
See Brown, George Douglas 
King, Martin Luther, Jr. 
1929-1968 ... BLC 1:2; CLC $3; WLCS 
See also BW 2, 3; CA 25-28; CANR 27, 
44; CAP 2; DA; DA3; DAB; DAC; DAM 
MST, MULT; LAIT 5; LATS 1:2; MTCW 
1, 2; MTFW 2005; SATA 14 
King, Stephen 1947- ....... CLC 12, 26, 37, 61, 
113, 228, 244; SSC 17, 55 
See also AAYA 1, 17; AMWS 5; BEST 
90:1; BPFB 2; CA 61-64; CANR 1, 30, 
52, 76, 119, 134, 168; CLR 124; CN 7; 
CPW; DA3; DAM NOV, POP; DLB 143; 
DLBY 1980; HGG: JRDA; LAIT 5; 
MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; RGAL 4: 
SATA 9, 55, 161, SUFW 1, 2; WYAS 1; 
YAW 
King, Stephen Edwin 
See King, Stephen 
King, Steve 
See King, Stephen 
King, Thomas 1943- .... CLC 89, 171; NNAL 
See also CA 144; CANR 95; CCA 1; CN 6, 
7; DAC; DAM MULT: DLB 175, 334; 
SATA 96 
King, Thomas Hunt 
See King. Thomas 
Kingman, Lee CLC 17 
See Nati, (Mary) Lee 
See also CWRI 5; SAAS 3; SATA I, 67 


LITERARY CRITICISM SERIES 


KONRAD 


Kingsley, Charles 1819-1875 .......... NCLC 35 

See also CLR 77; DLB 21, 32, 163, 178, 

190; FANT, MAICYA 2, MAICYAS |. 
RGEL 2; WCH; YABC 2 


Kingsley, Henry 1830-1876 .......... NCLC 107 
See also DLB 21, 230; RGEL 2 
Kingsley, Sidney 1906-1995... CLC 44 


See also CA 85-88; CAAS 147; CAD; DFS 
14, 19; DLB 7; MAL 5; RGAL 4 
peer e Barbara 1955. ......... CLC 55, 81, 
130, 216 
See alsa AAYA 15; AMWS 7; CA 134; 
CAAE 129: CANR 60, 96, 133; 
CDALBS; CN 7: CPW; CSW; DA3; 
DAM POP; DLB 206; INT CA-134; LAIT 
5; MTCW 2; MTFW 2005; NFS 3, 10, 
12, 24; RGAL 4; TCLE 1:1 
Kingston, Maxine Heng 1940- .... AAL; CLC 
12, 19, 58, 121; WLCS 
See also AAYA 8, 55; AMWS 5; BPFB 2; 
CA 69-72; CANR 13, 38, 74, 87, 128; 
CDALBS; CN 6, 7; DA3; DAM MULT, 
NOY; DLB 173, 212, 312; DLBY 1980; 
EWL 3; FL 1:6; FW; INT CANR-13; 
LAIT 5; MAL 5; MBL; MTCW 1, 2; 
MTFW 2005; NFS 6; RGAL 4; SATA 53; 
SSFS 3; TC WW 2 
Kinnell, Galway 1927- ..... CLC 1, 2, 3, 5, 13, 
29, 129; PC 26 
See also AMWS 3: CA 9-12R: CANR 10, 
34, 6, 116, 138; CP 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; 
DLB 5, DLBY 1987; EWL 3; INT CANR- 
34; MAL 5; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; 
PAB; PFS 9, 26; RGAL 4; TCLE 1:1; WP 
Kinsella, Thomas 1928- ....... CLC 4, 19, 138; 
PC 69 
See also BRWS 5: CA 17-20R; CANR 15, 
122; CP 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 6, 7; DLB 27; EWL 
3; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; RGEL 2; 
TEA 
Kinsella, W.P. 1935- .....0... CLC 27, 43, 166 
See also AAYA 7, 60; BPFB 2; CA 222; 
97-100, 222; 7; CANR 21, 35, 66, 75, 
129; CN 4, 5, 6, 7: CPW; DAC; DAM 
NOY, POP; FANT; INT CANR-21; LAIT 
5; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; NFS 15; 
RGSF 2 
Kinsey, Alfred Charles} 
T894-1956 ce ececeecsseecseeseseseeeees TCLC 91 
See also CA 170; CAAE 115; MTCW 2 
Kipling, (Joseph) Rudyard 1865-1936 . PC 3; 
SSC 5, 54; TCLC 8, 17, 167; WLC 3 
See also AAYA 32; BRW 6; BRWC 1, 2; 
BYA 4; CA 120; CAAE 105; CANR 33; 
CDBLB 1890-1914; CLR 39, 65; CWRI 
$, DA; DA3; DAB; DAC; DAM MST, 
POET; DLB 19, 34. 141, 156, 330; EWL 
3: EXPS; FANT; LAIT 3; LMFS 1; MAL- 
CYA [, 2; MTCW i, 2; MTFW 2005; 
NFS 21; PFS 22; RGEL 2; RGSF 2; SATA 
100; SFW 4; SSFS 8, 21, 22; SUFW 1. 
TEA: WCH:; WLIT 4; YABC 2 
Kircher, Athanasius 1602-1680 .......... LC 121 
See also DLB 164 
Kirk, Russell (Ames) 1918-1994 .. TCLC 119 
See aiso AITN 1; CA 1I-4R; 9; CAAS 145; 
CANR |, 20, 60; HGG:; INT CANR-20: 
MTCW 1, 2 
Kirkham, Dinah 
See Card, Orson Seott 
Kirkland, Caroline M, 1801-1864 . NCLC 85 
ee also DLB 3, 73, 74, 250, 254: DLBD 
1 
Kirkup, James 1918-20000... ceccecseeuee: cLe 1 
See also CA 1-4R; 4; CANR 2; CP 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7; DLB 27; SATA 12 
Kirkwood, James 1930(7)-1989 0.2.4... CLC 9 
See also AITN 2; CA 1-4R; CAAS 128; 
CANR 6, 40; GLL 2 


Kirseh, Sarah 1935-0000... CLC 176 
See also CA 178; CWW 2; DLB 75; EWL 
3 
Kirshner, Sidney 
See Kingsley, Sidney 
Kis, Danilo 1935-1989 oe CLC 57 


See also CA 118; CAAE 109; CAAS 129; 
CANR 6]; CDWLB 4; DLB 181; EWL 3; 
MTCW 1; RGSF 2; RGWL 2, 3 

Kissinger, Henry A(ifred) 1923- ..... CLC 137 
See also CA 1-4R: CANR 2, 33, 66, 109; 
MTCW i 
Kittel, Frederick August 
See Wilson, August 
Kivi, Aleksis 1834-1872 se... NCLC #0 
Kizer, Carolyn 1925- .... CLC 15, 39, 80; PC 


66 

See also CA 65-68; 5; CANR 24, 70, 134; 
CP 1, 2, 3, 4. 5, 6, 7; CWP; DAM POET, 
DLB 5, 169; EWL 3; MAL 5; MTCW 2: 
MTFW 2005; PFS 18; TCLE 1:1 


Klabund 1890-1928 .00...c.ee TCLC 44 
See also CA 162; DLB 66 
Klappert, Peter 1942-00. CLC 57 
See also CA 33-36R; CSW; DLB 5 
Klein, A(braham) M(oses) 
1909-1972 osesceessseseseecesrresssenseeees CLC 19 


See also CA 101; CAAS 37-40R; CP 1; 
DAB; DAC; DAM MST; DLB 68; EWL 
3; RGEL 2; RGHL 


Klein, Joe 
See Klein, Joseph 

Klein, Joseph (946-000. CLC 154 
See also CA 85-88; CANR 55, 164 

Klein, Norma 1938-1989 0.00000. CLC 30 


See also AAYA 2, 35; BPFB 2; BYA 6, 7, 
8; CA 41-44R; CAAS 128; CANR 15, 37; 
CLR 2, 19; INT CANR-15; JRDA; MAI- 
CYA 1, 2; SAAS 1: SATA 7, 57; WYA; 
YAW 
Klein, T.E.D, 1947- o..o.ccecceeccseceesees CLC 34 
See also CA 119; CANR 44, 75, 167; HGG 
Klein, Theodore Eibon Donald 
See Klein, TE.D. 
Kleist, Heinrich von 1777-1811 .......... DC 29; 
NCLC 2, 37; SSC 22 
See aiso CDWLB 2; DAM DRAM; DLB 
90; EW 5; RGSF 2; RGWL 2, 3 
Klima, Ivan 1931-0 ees CLC 56, 172 
See also CA 25-28R; CANR 17, 50, 91; 
CDWLB 4; CWW 2; DAM NOV; DLB 
232; EWL 3; RGWL 3 
Klimentev, Andrei Platonovich 
See Klimentov, Andrei Platonovich 
Klimentov, Andrei Piatonovich 
1899-195] oe SSC 42; TCLC 14 
See Platonov, Andrei Platonovich; Platonov, 
Andrey Platonovich 
See also CA 232; CAAE 108 
Klinger, Friedrich Maximilian von 


1782-1 B51 cass ccesecadaareascoandeapseantse NCLC 1 
See also DLB 94 
Klingsor the Magician 
See Hartmann, Sadakichi 
Klopstock, Friedrich Gottlieb 
1724-1803 0. ee esesestesetserseseee NCLC 1 
See also DLB 97; EW 4; RGWL 2, 3 
Kluge, Alexander 1932-00... ae SSC 61 
See also CA 81-84, CANR 163; DLB 75 
Knapp, Caroline 1959-2002 .............. CLC 99 
See also CA 154; CAAS 207 
Knebel, Fletcher 1911-1993 000000000... CLC 14 


See aiso AITN 1; CA 1-4R; 3; CAAS 140; 
CANR 1, 36; CN 1, 2, 3. 4, 5; SATA 36; 
SATA-Obit 75 


Knickerbocker, Diedrich 
See Irving, Washington 
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Knight, Etheridge 1931-1991 ......... BLC 1:2; 
CLC 40; PC 14 


See also BW 1, 3; CA 21-24R; CAAS 133; 
CANR 23, 82; CP 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; DAM 
POET; DLB 41; MTCW 2; MTFW 2005; 
RGAL 4; TCLE 1:2 

Knight, Sarah Kemble 1666-1727 ......... LC7 

See also DLB 24, 200 

Knister, Raymond 1899-1932 ......... TCLC 56 
See also CA 186; DLB 68; RGEL 2 
Knowles, John 1926-2001 ... CLC 1, 4, 10, 26 

See also AAYA 10, 72; AMWS 12; BPFB 
2; BYA 3; CA §7-20R; CAAS 203; CANR 
40, 74, 76, 132; CDALB 1968-1988; CLR 
98; CN I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; DA; DAC; 
DAM MST, NOV; DLE 6; EXPN; MTCW 
|, 2, MTFW 2005, NFS 2: RGAL 4; 
SATA 8, 89; SATA-Obit 134, YAW 

Knox, Calvin M. 
See Silverberg, Robert 

Knox, John c. 1505-1572 occ 
See also DLB 132 

Knye, Cassandra 

See Disch, Thomas M. 

Koch, C(hristopher) J(ohn) 1932- .... CLC 42 

See also CA 127; CANR 84; CN 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7; DLB 289 

Koch, Christopher 

See Koch, Christopher) J(ohn) 

Koch, Kenneth 1925-2002 ....... CLC 5, 8, 44; 
PC 80 


See also AMWS 15; CA 1-4R; CAAS 207; 
CAD; CANR 6, 36, 57, 97, 131; CD 5, 6; 
CP 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; DAM POET; DLB 
5, INT CANR-36, MAL 5; MTCW 2. 
MTFW 2005; PFS 20; SATA 65; WP 
Kochanowski, Jan 1530-1584 0000... LC 10 
See also RGWL 2, 3 
Kock, Charles Paul de 1794-1871 . NCLC 16 
Keda Rohan 
See Koda Shigeyuki 
Koda Rohan 
See Koda Shigeyuki 
See also DLB [80 
Koda Shigeyuki 1867-1947 ............. TCLCE 22 
See Koda Rohan 
See also CA 183; CAAE 121 
Renta Arthas 1905-1983 ... CLC f, 3, 6, 8, 
5 


? 
See also BRWS 1; CA 1-4R; CAAS 109; 
CANR 1f, 33; CDBLB 1945-1960, CN 1, 
2. 3; DLBY 1983, EWL 3; MTCW 4, 2; 
MTFW 2005; NFS 19; RGEL 2 
Kogawa, Joy Nozomi 1935- ...... CLC 78, 129 
See also AAYA 47; CA 101; CANR 19, 62. 
126; CN 6, 7; CP 1; CWP; DAC; DAM 
MST, MULT; DLB 334; FW; MTCW 2; 
MTFW 2005; NFS 3; SATA 99 
Kokout, Pavel 1928- .00.......-.cscscsessees CLC 13 
See also CA 45-48; CANR 3 
Koizumi, Yakumo 
See Hearn, (Patricio) Lafcadio (Tessima 
Carlos) 
Kolmar, Gertrud 1894-1943 ........... TCLC 40 
See also CA 167: EWL 3; RGHL 
Komounyakaa, Yusef 1947- .. BLCS; CLC 86, 
94, 207; PC $1 
See also AFAW 2; AMWS 13; CA 147; 
CANR 83, 164; CP 6, 7; CSW; DLB 120; 
EWL 3; PFS 5, 20; RGAL 4 
Konigsberg, Alan Stewart 
See Allen, Woody 
Konrad, George 
See Konrad, Gyorgy 
Konrad, George 
See Konrad, Gyorgy 
Konrad, Gyorgy 1933- ....,....... CLC 4, 16, 73 
See also CA 85-88; CANR 97, 171; CD- 
WLE 4; CWW 2; DLB 232; EWL 3 


Le 37 


xepoy JOINY wee 


KONWICKI 


Konwicki, Tadeusz 1926- ....... CLC 8, 28, 54, 
nN? 


See also CA 101; 9; CANR 39, 59; CWW 
2; DLB 232; EWL 3: IDFW 3; MTCW 1 
Koontz, Dean R. 1945- .............. CLC 78, 206 
See also AAYA 9, 31; BEST 89:3, 90:2; CA 
108; CANR 19, 36, 52, 95, 138; CMW 4; 
CPW; DA3; DAM NOV, POP; DLB 292; 
HOG; MTCW 1; MTFW 2005; SATA 92, 
165; SFW 4; SUFW 2; YAW 
Koontz, Dean Ray 
See Koontz, Dean R. 
Kopernik, Mikolaj 
See Copernicus, Nicolaus 
Kopit, Arthur (Lee) 1937- ...... CLC 1, 18, 33 
See also AITN 1; CA 81-84; CABS 3; 
CAD; CD 5, 6; DAM DRAM; DFS 7, 14, 
24; DLB 7; MAL 5; MTCW I; RGAL 4 
Kopitar, Jernej (Bartholomaus) 
1780-1844 
Kops, Bermard 1926- ...........0.:0cccc CLC 4 
See also CA 5-8R; CANR 84, 159; CBD; 
CN 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; CP 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, DLB 13, RGHL 
Kornbinth, C(yril} M. 1923-1958 .... TCLC 8 
See also CA 160; CAAE 105: DLB 8; 
SCFW 1, 2; SFW 4 
Korolenko, V.G. 
See Korolenko, Vladimir G. 
Korolenko, Viadimir 
See Korolenko, Vladimir G. 
Korolenko, Vladimir G. 
EBS3-192 1 occ en cceesserneeeecoeene TCLC 22 
See also CAAE 121; DLB 277 
Korolenko, Vladimir Galaktionovich 
See Korolenko, Viadimir G. 
Korzybski, Alfred (Habdank seeks! 
1879-1950 oo erste cesesesserceeres CLc 61 
See also CA 160; CAAE 123 
Kosinski, Jerzy 1933-1991 ..... CLC 1, 2, 3, 6, 
10, 15, 53, 70 
See also AMWS 7; BPFB 2; CA 17-20R; 
CAAS 134, CANR 9, 46; CN 1, 2, 3, 4; 
DA3;, DAM NOV; DLB 2, 299; DL&Y 
1982; EWL 3; HGG; MAL 5; MTCW i, 
2; MTFW 2005, NFS 12; RGAL 4 
RGHL; TUS 
Kostelanetz, Richard (Cory) 1940- .. CLC 28 
See also CA 13-16R; 8; CANR 38, 77; CN 
4, 5, & CP 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7 
Kostrowitzki, Wilhelm Apoilinaris de 
1880-1918 
See Apoilinaire, Guillaume 
See also CAAE 104 
Kotlowitz, Robert 1924- ....0....cce CLC 4 
See also CA 33-36R; CANR 36 
Kotzebue, August bac catego) yon 
{761-1819 .. pees NCEE 25 
See also DLB 94 
Kotzwinkle, William 1938- ..... CLC §, 14, 35 
See also BPFB 2; CA 45-48; CANR 3, 44, 
84, 129: CLR 6; CN 7; DLB 173; FANT; 
MAICYA I, 2; SATA 24, 70, 146; SFW 
4; SUFW 2; YAW 
Kowna, Stancy 
See Szymborska, Wislawa 
Kozol, Jonathan 1936- ......0:...00.08 CLC 17 
See also AAYA 46; CA 61-64; CANR 16, 
45, 96; MTFW 2005 
Kozoll, Michael 1940(?)- .......0.--..0. CLC 35 
Krakauer, Jon 1954- oo... ces CLC 248 
See also AAYA 24; BYA 9; CA 153; CANR 
131; MTFW 2005, SATA 108 
Kramer, Kathryn 19(7)- .........00... CLC 4 
Kramer, Larry 1935- ............. CLC 42; DC 8 
See also CA 126; CAAE 124, CANR 66, 
132; DAM POP; DLB 249; GLL 1 


Krasicki, Ignacy 1735-180? .............. NCLC 8 
Krasinski, Zygmunt 1812-1859 ....... NCLC 4 
See also RGWL 2, 3 
Kraus, Karl 1874-[936 0.0. TCLC 5 
See also CA 216; CAAE 104; DLB 118; 
EWL 3 


Kreve (Mickevicius), Vincas 


1882-1954 ooo ce ecseeeeseeetceee TCLC 27 
See also CA 170; DLB 220; EWL 3 
Kristeva, Jolia 1941-200... CLC 77, 140 


See also CA 154; CANR 99, 173; DLB 242; 
EWL 3: FW; LMFS 2 


Kristofferson, Kris 1936- .............0: CLC 26 
See also CA 104 
Krizanc, John 1956- «00.0.0... CLC 57 


See also CA 187 
Krleza, Miroslav 1893-1981 ........ CLC 8, 114 
See also CA 97-100; CAAS 105, CANR 
uA CDWLB 4; DLB 147; EW 11; RGWL 
pera beg {Paul) 1927- .... CLC 5, 23, 
See also CA 17-20R; CANR 8, 38; CCA 1; 
CN 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; CP 6, 7; DAC; DAM 
POET; DLB 53; MTCW 1 
Kroetz, Franz 
See Kroetz, Franz Xaver 
Kroetz, Franz Xaver 1946- ............... CLC 41 
See also CA 130; CANR 142; CWW 2; 
EWL 3 


Kroker, Arthur (W.) 1945- ..0............. CLC 77 
See also CA 161 
Kroniuk, Lisa 
See Berton, Pierre (Francis de Marigny) 
Barrys Peter (Aleksieeyvich} 
DBA 1G 2D osncscncssssdencgh ncesleecsten TCLE 36 


See Kropotkin, Petr Alekseevich 
See also CA 219; CAAE 119 
Kropotkin, Petr Alekseevich 
See Kropotkin, Peter (Aleksieevich) 
See also DLB 277 
Krotkeoy, Yuri 1917-1981 0. CLC 19 
See also CA 102 
Krumb 
See Crumb, R. 
maa i aoe (Quincy) 
Sesutauesscn bess cag count aeweeeens CLC 12 
ngs a aya 1, 2; CA 9-12R; CAAS 101; 
CANR 7; MAICYA 1, 2; SATA 1, 438; 
SATA-Obit 23; YAW 
Kramwitz 
See Crumb, R. 
Krutch, Joseph Wood | 893-1970 ...., CLC 24 
See also ANW; CA 1-4R; CAAS 25-28R; 
CANR 4, DLB 63, 206, 275 
Krutzch, Gus 
See Eliot, T(homas)} S(tearns) 
Krylov, Ivan Andreevich 
1768(7)-1844 oe cce cs ceeteeetetees NCLC 1 
See also DLB 150 
Kubin, Alfred Leopeld {sidor} 
1877-1959 .. . TCLC 23 
See also CA 149; “CAAE. 112: “CANR 104; 
DLB 81 


Kubrick, , Stay 1928-1999 ............ CLC 16; 
TCLC 112 


See also AAYA 30; 8t-84; CAAS 177; 
CANR 33; DLB 2 


Kumin, Maxine sere uw CLE §, 13, 28, 164; 
PC 15 


See also AITN 2; AMWS 4; ANW; CA 


1-4R; 8; CANR 1, 21, 69, 115, 140; CP 2. 


3, 4, 5, 6, 7; CWP; DA3; DAM POET; 
DLB 5; EWL 3; EXPP; MTCW 1, 2; 
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Kundera, Milan 1929- . CLC 4, 9, 19, 32, 68, 
125, 135, 234; SSC 24 
See also AAYA 2, 62; BPFB 2; CA 85-88; 
CANR 19, 52, 74, 144; CDWLB 4; CWW 
2; DA3; DAM NOV; DLB 232, EW 13; 
EWL 3, MTCW i, 2; MTFW 2005; NFS 
18; RGSF 2; RGWL 3; SSFS 10 
Kunene, Mazisi 1930-2006 .........,...... CLC 85 
See also BW 1, 3; CA 125; CAAS 252; 
CANR 81; CP 1, 6, 7; DLB 117 
Kunene, Mazist Raymond 
See Kunene, Mazisi 
Kunene, Mazisi Raymond Fakazi Mngoni 
See Kunene, Mazisi 
Kung, Hans CLC 130 
See Kung, Hans 
Kung, Hans 1928- 
See Kung, Hans 
See also CA 53-56; CANR 66, 134; MTCW 
(, 2; MTFW 2005 
Kunikida Doppo 1869(?}-1908 
See , Kunikida 
See also DLB 180; EWL 3 
Kunitz, ei 1905-2006 ..... CLC 6, 11, 14, 
148; PC 1 


See also AMWS 3; CA 41-44R; CAAS 250: 
CANR 26, 57, 98; CP 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; 
DA3; DLB 48; INT CANR-26; MAL 5; 


MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; PFS II; 
RGAL 4 
Kunitz, Stanley Jasspon 
See Kunitz, Stanley 
Kunze, Reiner 1933-0... CLC 106 


5 also CA 93-96; CWW 2; DLB 75; EWL 


Kuprin, Aleksander Evanovich 
1870-1938 oc cccssesseesseceseneeseensers TCLC § 
See Kuprin, Aleksandr Ivanovich; Kuprin, 
Alexandr Ivanovich 
See also CA 182; CAAE 104 
Kuprin, Aleksandr iyanovich 
See Kuprin, Aleksander Ivanovich 
See also DLB 295 
Kuprin, Alexandr Ivanovich 
See Kuprin, Aleksander [Ivanovich 
See also EWL 3 
Kureishi, Hanif 1954- ,. CLC 64, 135; DC 26 
See also BRWS 11; CA 139; CANR 113; 
CBD; CD 5, 6; CN 6, 7; DLB 194, 245; 
GLL 2; IDFW 4; WLIT 4; WWE ! 
Kurosawa, Akira 1910-1998 ...,. CLC 16, 119 
See also AAYA 11, 64; CA 101; CAAS 170; 
CANR 46; DAM MULT 
Kushner, Tony 1956- .... CLC 81, 203; DC 10 
See also AAYA 61; AMWS 9; CA 144, 
CAD; CANR 74, 130; CD 5, 6; DA3; 
DAM DRAM; DFS 5; DLB 228; EWL 3; 
GLL 1; LAIT 5; MAL 5; MTCW 2; 
MTFW 2005; RGAL 4; RGHL; SATA 160 
Kuttner, Henry 1915-1958 .............. TCLC 10 
See also CA 157, CAAE 107; DLB 8: 
FANT, SCFW !, 2; SFW 4 
Kutty, Madhavi 
See Das, Kamala 
Kuzma, Greg 1944-0 ee CLC 7 
See also CA 33-36R; CANR 70 
Kuzmin, Mikhail (Alekseevich) 
LBF207)- 1936 ees eeeesesscneenecateee TC 
See also CA 170; DLB 295: EWL 3 
Kyd, Thomas 1558-1594 .. DC 3; LC 22, 125 
See also BRW 1; DAM DRAM; DFS 21; 
DLB 62; IDTP; LMFS |; RGEL 2; TEA; 
WLIT 3 
Kyprianos, lessif 
See Samarakis, Antonis 
L. 8. 
See Stephen, Sir Leslie 
Labe, Louise 1521-1566 00. LC 120 
See also DLB 327 


LC 40 


LITERARY CRITICISM SERIES 


Labrunie, Gerard 
See Nerval, Gerard de 
La Bruyere, Jean de 1645-1696 .......... LC 17 
See also DLB 268; EW 3; GFL Beginnings 
to 1789 
LaBute, Neil 1963-0... CLC 225 
See also CA 249 
Lacan, Jacques (Marie Emile} 
TOOT 198] occ ceeeseessereseseeeeeees CLC 75 
See also CA 121; CAAS 104; DLB 296; 
EWL 3: TWA 
Laclos, Pierre-Ambroise Francois 
V741-1803 ce cceseeteeseaes NCLC 4, 87 
See also DLB 313; EW 4; GFL Beginnings 
to 1789; RGWL 2, 3 
Lacolere, Francois 
See Aragon, Louis 
La Colere, Francois 
See Aragon, Louis 
La Deshabilleuse 
See Simenon, Georges (Jacques Christian) 
Lady Gregory 
See Gregory, Lady Isabella Augusta (Persse} 
Lady of Quality, A 
See Bagnoid, Enid 
La Fayette, Marie-(Madelaine Pioche de Sa 
Verge) 1634-1693 ee LC 2, 144 
See Lafayette, Marie-Madeleine 
7 da GFL Beginnings to 1789: RGWL 
Lafayette, Marie-Madeleine 
See La Fayette, Marie-(Madelaine Pioche 
de Ja Vergne} 
See also DLB 268 
Lafayetie, Rene 
See Hubbard, L. Ron 
La Fiesche, Francis 1857(?}-1932 ...... NNAL 
See also CA 144; CANR 83; DLB 175 
La Fontaine, Jean de 1621-1695 ......... LC 50 
See also DLB 268, EW 3; GFL Beginnings 
to 1789; MAICYA i, 2; RGWL 2, 3; 
SATA 18 
LaForet, Carmen 1921-2004 ........,. CLC 219 
= also CA 246; CWW 2; DLB 322; EWL 


LaForet Diaz, Carmen 
See LaForet, Carmen 
Laforgue, Jules 1860-1887 . NCLC 5, 53; PC 
I4; SSC 20 
See also DLB 217; EW 7; GFL 1789 to the 
Present; RGWL 2, 3 
Lagerkvist, Paer (Fabian) 
das tks CLC 7, 10, 13, 54; TCLC 
1 
See Lagerkvist, Par 
See also CA 85-88, CAAS 49-52; DA3; 
DAM DRAM, NOV: MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 
2005, TWA 
Lagerkvist, Par SSC 12 
See Lagerkvist, Paer (Fabian) 
See also DLB 259, 331; EW 10; EWL 3: 
RGSF 2; RGWL 2, 3 
eexiee Selma (Ottiliana Lovisa) TCLC 4, 


See Lagerlof, Selma (Ontiliana Lovisa) 
See also CAAE 108; MTCW 2 
Lagerlof, Selma (Ottiliana Lovisa) 
1858-1940 


See Lagerloef, Selma (Ottiliana Loviss)} 

See also CA 188; CLR 7; DLB 239, 331; 
RGWL 2, 3; SATA 15; SSES 18 

La Guma, Alex 1925-1985 .. BLCS; CLC 19; 

TCLC 140 

See also AFW; BW 1, 3; CA 49-52: CAAS 
(18; CANR 25, 8{; CDWLB 3; CN i, 2, 
3; CP 1; DAM NOV; DLB 117, 225; EWL 
3; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; WLIT 2; 
WWE 1 


Lahiri, Jhumpa 1967- «0.0.0.0... SSC 96 
See also AAYA 56; CA 193; CANR 134; 
DLB 323; MTFW 2005; SSFS 19 
Laidiaw, A. K. 
See Grieve, C(hristopher) M(urray) 
Lainez, Manuel Mujica 
See Mujica Lainez, Manuel 
See also HW 1 
Laing, R(onald) D(avid) 1927-1989 .CLC 95 
See also CA 107; CAAS 129; CANR 34; 
MTCW | 


Laishley, Alex 
See Booth, Martin 
Lamartine, Alphonse (Marie Louis Prat} de 
1790-1869 00, NCLC 11, 190; PC 16 
See also DAM POET; DLB 217: GFL 1789 
to the Present; RGWL 2, 3 
Lamb, Charles 1775-1834 ..... NCLC 10, 113; 
WLC 3 


See also BRW 4; CDBLB 1789-1832; DA: 
DAB, DAC; DAM MST; DLB 93, 107, 
163; RGEL 2; SATA 17; TEA 
Lamb, Lady ee 1785-1828 ... NCLC 38 
See also DLB 116 


Lamb, Mary Ann 1764-1847 ........ NCLC 125 
See also DLB 163; SATA 17 
Lame Deer 1903(?)-1976 ....,..0..002.- NNAL 


See also CAAS 69-72 
Lamming, Geerge (William) 
1927- ..,...... BLC 1:2; CLC 2, 4, 66, 144 
See also BW 2,3; CA 85-88; ‘CANR 26, 
76; CDWLB 3: CN 1, 2.3, 4, 5,6, 7: CP 
1; DAM MULT; DLB 125; EWL 3; 
MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; NFS 15; 
RGEL 2 
L’Amour, Louis 1908-1988 ......... CLC 25, 55 
See also AAYA 16; AITN 2; BEST 89: 2 
BPFB 2; CA 1-4R; CAAS 125; CANR 3, 
25, 40; CPW; DA3; DAM NOV, POP: 
DLB 206; DLBY 1980; MTCW 1, 2: 
MTFW 2005; RGAL 4; TCWW 1, 2 
Lampedusa, Giuseppe (Tomasi) di TCLC 13 
See Tomasi di Lampedusa, Giusep; 
See also CA 164; EW 11; MTCW. 2; MTFW 
2005; RGWL 2, 3 
asso Archibald 1861-1899 . NCLC 285, 


See also DLB 92; RGEL 2; TWA 
Lancaster, Bruce [896-1963 .............. CLC 36 
ar also CA 9-10; CANR 70; CAP 1; SATA 
Lanchester, John 1962- 0.00.0... CLC 99 
See also CA 194; DLB 267 
Landau, Mark Alexandrovich 
See Aldanov, Mark (Alexandrovich) 
Landau-Aldanov, Mark Alexandrovich 
See Aldanoy, Mark (Alexandrovich) 
Landis, Jerry 
See Simon, Paul 
Landis, John 1950-0... cece CLC 2% 
See also CA 122; CAAE 112; CANR 128 
Landolfi, Tommaso 1908-1979 ,,.. CLC 11, 49 
See also CA 127; CAAS 117; DLB 177; 
EWL 3 
Landen, Letitia Elizabeth 


1802-1838 scnscenndugdessavdvedadetetedoens NCLC 15 
See also DLB 96 
Landor, Walter Savage 
V775-1 864 oe teereereeeeesreseeees NCLC 14 
See also BRW 4; DLB 93, 107; RGEL 2 
Landwirth, Heinz 
See Lind, Jakov 
Lane, Patrick 1939-000... CLC 25 


See also CA 97-100; CANR 54; CP 3, 4, 5, 
ta . DAM POET; DLB 53; INT CA-97- 
Lane, Rose Wilder 1887-1968 ...... TCLC 177 
See also CA 102; CANR 63; SATA 29; 
SATA-Brief 28; TCWW 2 
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Lang, Andrew 1844-1912 0. TCLC 16 
See also CA 137, CAAE 114; CANR 85; 
CLR 101; DLB 98, 141, 184; FANT: 
MAICYA 1, 2; RGEL 2; SATA 16; WCH 
Lang, Fritz 1890-1976 .. .. CLC 20, 103 
See also AAYA 65; CA TT- 80; CAAS 69- 
72; CANR 30 
Lange, John 
See Crichton, Michael 
Langer, Elinor 1939- .,.00.......ccseeseee CLC 34 
See also CA 121 
sear Willian 1332(?)-1400(?} .... LC 19, 


See also BRW 1; DA; DAB; DAC; DAM 
MST, POET; DLB 146; RGEL 2; TEA: 
WLIT 3 

Langstaff, Launcelot 
See Irving, Washington 
Lame, Bree 1842-1881 . NCLC 6, 118; PC 
5 


See also AMWS 1; DAM POET; DLB 64: 
DLBD 13; EXPP; MAICYA t: PFS 14; 
RGAL 4; SATA 18 

Lanyer, Aemilia 1569-1645 .... LC 10, 30, 83; 
PC 60 


See also DLB 121 


Lao-Tza 
See Lao Tzu 
Lao Tzu c. 6th cent. B.C,-3rd cent. 
BC.. «. CMLC 7 
Lapine, James ‘Elliot)_ 1949. . CLC 39 


See also CA 130; CAAE 123: CANR 54, 
128; INT CA-130 
Larbaud, Valery (Nicolas) 
GBR IUET hcl, seks TCLC 9 
See also CA 152; CAAE 106; EWL 3; GFL 
1789 to the Present 


Larcom, Lucy 1824-1893 0.0.00... NCLC 179 
See also AMWS 13; DLB 221, 243 
Lardner, Ring 


See Lardner, Ring(gold} W({ilmer) 

See also BPFB 2; CDALB 1917-1929; DLB 
il, 25, 86. 171; DLBD 16; MAL 5: 
RGAL 4; RGSF 2 

Lardner, Ring W., Jr. 
See Lardner, Ring(gold) W{ilmer) 
Lardner, ere) Wiilmer) 
1885-§933 ww. SSC 32; TCLC 2, 14 

See ae Ring 

See also AMW, CA 131; CAAE 104; 
MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; TUS 

Laredo, Betty 
See Codrescu, Andrei 
Larkin, Maia 

See Wojciechowska, Maia (Teresa) 

Larkin, Philip (Arthur) 1922-1985 ... CLC 3, 
5, 8, 9, 13, 18, 33, 39, 64; PC 21 

See also BRWS 1; CA 5- BR: CAAS 117; 
CANR 24, 62; CDBLB 1960 to Present: 
CP 1, 2, 3, 4; DA3; DAB; DAM MST, 
POET, DLB 27; EWL 3; MTCW 1, 2; 
MTFW 2005; PES 3, 4. 12; RGEL 2 


9730-1807 o.eceescceccssssecsenseseesee NCLC 121 
See also DLB 94 
La Rochefoucauld, Francois 
1623-1680. esssscstsessseressereereersase LC 108 
Larra (y Sanchez de Castro), Mariano Jose 
de 1809-1837 oo NCLC 17, 130 
Larsen, Eric 1941-2. cece CLC 55 
See also CA 132 


Larsen, Nella 1893{?)-1963 ... BLC 1:2; CLC 
37; HR 1:3; TCLC 200 
See also AFAW 1, 2; BW 1; CA 125; CANR 
83; DAM MULT; DLB 51: FW: LATS 
1:1; LMFS 2 
Larson, Charles R(aymond) 1938- ... 
See also CA 53-56; CANR 4, 121 


CLC 31 


xepuy JO_WnyY a 


LARSON 


Larson, Jonathan [960-1996 000.0000. CLC 99 
See also AAYA 28; CA 156; DFS 23; 
MTFW 2005 
La Sale, Antoine de c. [386-1460(7) . LC 104 
See also DLB 208 
Las Casas, Bartolome de 
V474- 1566 vice cesstseneeeee HLCS; LC 34 
See Casas, Bartolome de las 
See also DLB 318; LAW 
Lasch, Christopher 1932-1994 ........ CLC 102 
See also CA 73-76; CAAS 144, CANR 25, 
118; DLB 246; MTCW 1], 2; MTFW 2005 
Lasker-Schueler, Else 1869-1945 _. TCLC $7 
See Lasker-Schuler, Else 
See also CA 183; DLB 66, 124 
Lasker-Schuter, Else 
See Lasker-Schueler, Else 
See also EWL 3 
Laski, Harold Hoseph) 1893-1950 . TCLC 79 
See also CA 188 
Latham, Jean Lee 1902-1995 ou. CLc 2 
See also AITN 1; BYA 1; CA 5-8R; CANR 
T, 84; CLR 50; MAICYA 1, 2; SATA 2, 
68; YAW 
Latham, Mavis 
See Clark, Mavis Thorpe 
Lathen, Emma CLC 2 
See Hennissart, Martha; Latsis, Mary J(ane) 
See also BPFB 2; CMW 4; DLB 306 
Lathrop, Francis 
See Leiber, Fritz (Reuter, Jr.) 
Latsis, Mary J(ane) 1927-1997 
See Lathen, Emma 
See aiso CA 85-88; CAAS 162; CMW 4 
Lattany, Kristin 
See Lattany, Kristin (Elaine Eggleston) 
Hunter 
Lattany, Kristin (Elaine Eggleston) Hunter 
MOS | a secs ccssacettneten ceanneieet enn CLC 35 
See Hunter, Kristin 
See also AITN 1; BW 1; BYA 3: CA 13- 
16R; CANR 13. 108; CLR 3; CN 7; DLB 
33; INT CANR-13; MAICYA 1, 2; SAAS 
10; SATA 12, 132; YAW 
Lattimore, Richmond (Alexander) 
1906-19384 


See also CA 1-4R; CAAS 112; CANR |; 
CP 1, 2. 3; MAL 5 
Laughlin, James 1914-1997... CLC 49 
See also CA 21-24R; 22; CAAS 162; CANR 
9, 47, CP 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6; DLB 48; DLBY 
1996, 1997 
Laurence, Margaret 1926-1987 ..... CLC 3, 6, 
13, 50, 62; SSC 7 
See also BYA 13: CA 5-8R; CAAS 121; 
CANR 33; CN |, 2, 3, 4; DAC; DAM 
MST: DLB 53; EWL 3; FW; MTCW 1, 2; 
MTFW 2005; NFS 11; RGEL 2; RGSF 2; 
SATA-Obit 50; TCWW 2 
Laurent, Antoine 1952-0. CLC 50 
Lauscher, Hermann 
See Hesse, Hermann 
Lautreamont 1846-1870 ....... 
SSC 14 
See Lautreamont, Isidore Lucien Ducasse 
See also GFL 1789 to the Present; RGWL 
2, 
Lautreamont, Isidore Lucien Ducasse 
See Lautreamont 
See also DLB 237 
Lavater, Johann Kaspar 
1741-1801 ee ceeseceee NCLC 142 
See also DLB 97 
Laverty, Donaid 
See Blish, James (Benjamin) 


. NCLC 12, 194; 


Lavin, Mary 1912-1996 . CLC 4, 18, 99; SSC 
4, 67 
See also CA 9-12R; CAAS 151, CANR 33; 
CN 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6; DLB 15, 319; FW; 
MTCW !; RGEL 2; RGSF 2; SSFS 23 
Lavond, Paul Dennis 
See Kornbiuth, Cyril} M.; Pohl, Frederik 
Lawes, Henry 1596-1662 ............0004 Le 113 
See also DLB 126 
Lawler, Ray 
See Lawler, Raymond Evenor 
See also DLB 289 
Lawler, Raymond Evenor 1922. ....... CLC 58 
See Lawler, Ray 
See also CA 103; CD 5, 6; RGEL 2 
Lawrence, D(avid) H(erbert Richards) 
1885-1930 wo... PC 54; SSC 4, 19, 73; 
TCLC 2, 9, 16, 33, 48, 61, 93; WLC 3 
See Chambers, Jessie 
See also BPFB 2; BRW 7; BRWR 2; CA 
121; CAAE 104; CANR 131; CDBLB 
1914-1945; DA; DA3; DAB; DAC; DAM 
MST, NOV, POET; DLB 10, 19, 36, 98, 
162, 195; EWL 3; EXPP; EXPS; LAIT 2, 
3; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; NFS 18, 
26; PFS 6; RGEL 2; RGSF 2; SSFS 2, 6; 
TEA; WLIT 4, WP 
Lawrence, T(homas) E(dward) 
LB88-1935 ceeseseesesserrecseeeeees TCLC 18 
See Dale, Colin 
See also BRWS 2; CA 167; CAAE 115; 
DLB 195 
Lawrence of Arabia 
See Lawrence, T(homas) E(dward) 
Lawson, Henry (Archibald Hertzberg) 
1867-1922 eccessersees SSC 18; TCLC 27 
See also CA 181; CAAE 120; DLB 230; 
RGEL 2; RGSF 2 
Lawton, Dennis 
See Faust, Frederick (Schiller) 
Layamon fl. c. 1200- ..... 
See also DLB 146: RGEL a 
ov 1928-1980 .. BLE 1:2; CLC 4, 


. CMLC 10 


See Camara Laye 
See also AFW; BW 1; CA 85-88; CAAS 
97-100, CANR 25; DAM MULT, MTCW 
1, 2; WLIT 2 
Layton, Irving 1912-2006 ..... CLC 2, 15, 164 
See also CA 1-4R: CAAS 247, CANR 2, 
33, 43, 66, 129; CP tf, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; 
DAC; DAM MST, POET; DLB 88; EWL 
3; MTCW 1, 2; PFS 12; RGEL 2 
Layton, Irving Peter 
See Layton, Irving 
Lazarus, Emma 1849-1887 ...... NCLC 8, 109 
Lazarus, Felix 
See Cable, George Washington 
Lazarus, Henry 
See Slavitt, David R. 
Lea, Joan 
See Neufeld, John (Arthur) 
Leacock, Stephen (Butter) 
1869-1944 SSC 39; TCLC 2 
See also CA 141; CAAE 104; CANR 80; 
DAC; DAM MST; DLB 92; EWL 3, 
paid 2; MTFW 2005; RGEL 2; RGSF 
Lead, Jane Ward 1623-1704 ....0...00 LC 72 
See also DLB 131 
Leapor, Mary '722-1746 ......... LC 80; PC 85 
See also DLB 109 
Lear, Edward 1312-1888 ..... NCLC 3; PC 65 
See atfso AAYA 48; BRW 5; CLR 1, 75; 
DLB 32, 163, 166; MAICYA 1, 2; RGEL 
2; SATA 18, 100; WCH; WP 
Lear, Norman {Milton} 1922- ........... CLC 12 
See also CA 73-76 
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Leautaud, Paul 1872-1956 .............. TCLC 83 
See also CA 203; DLB 65; GFL t789 to the 
Present 
Leavis, F(rank) R(aymond) 
[895-1978 ceccececesateesseecceceens CLC 24 


See also BRW 7, CA 21-24R; CAAS 77- 
80; CANR 44; DLB 242; EWL 3; MTCW 
1, 2; RGEL 2 
Leavitt, David 1961- oe eee CLC 34 
re also CA 122, CAAE 116, CANR 50, 
(01, 134, CPW, DA3; DAM POP; 
DLB 130; GLL 1; INT CA-122; MAL 5; 
MTCW 2; MTFW 2005 
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See also CAAE 110; CMW 4 
a Fran(ces Ann) 1951{?)- ... CLC H, 


See also CA 81-84; CANR 14, 60, 70; INT 
CANR-14; MTCW 1 
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le Carre, John 
See le Carre, John 
le Carre, John 1931- ou... ELC 9, 1S 
See also AAYA 42; BEST 89:4; BPFB 2; 
BRWS 2; CA 5-8R; CANR 13, 33, 59, 
107, 132, 172; CDBLB 1960 to Present; 
CMW 4: CN |, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; CPW; 
DA3; DAM POP, DLB 87; EWL 3; MSW; 
MTCW i, 2; MTFW 2005; RGEL 2; TEA 
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i Bvian hoki nerea tone CMLC 99 
See also DLB 208 
Matthews, (James) Brander 
1852-1929. cescsccossroesscserrseetovees TCLC 95 
See also CA 181; DLB 71, 78; DLBD 13 
Matthews, Greg 1949-000. ee CLC 45 
See also CA 135 
Matthews, William (Procter IIT) 
1942-1997 oe eeccccceseseseceseeree reser CLC 40 


See also AMWS 9: CA 29-32R; 18; CAAS 
162; CANR 12, 57; CP 2, 3, 4, 5, 6; DLB 


5 
Matthias, John (Edward) 1941- ......... CLC 9 
See also CA 33-36R; CANR 56; CP 4, 5, 6, 

7 


Matthiessen, F(rancis) O(tto) 
FL n> | ene ‘CLC 100 
See also CA 185; DLB 63; MAL 5 
Matthiessen, Peter 1927- ... CLC §, 7, 11, 32, 
64, 245 


. 24 
See also AAYA 6, 40; AMWS 5; ANW; 
BEST 90:4; BPFB 2; CA 9-12R; CANR 
21, 50, 73, 100, 138; CN J, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7; DA3; DAM NOV; DLB 6, 173, 275; 
ie 5: MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; SATA 
Maturin, Charles Robert 
P78O(P)-1824 os eceeceetsenene NCLC 6, 169 
See also BRWS 8; DLB 178; GL 3; HGG; 
LMFS 1; RGEL 2; SUFW 
Matute (Ausejo), Ana Maria 1925- .. CLC 1 
See also CA 89-92; CANR 129, CWW 2; 
DLB 322; EWL 3; MTCW 1; RGSF 2 
Maugham, W. S. 
See Maugham, W(illiam) Somerset 
Maugham, William} Somerset 
1874-1965 .. CLC f, 11, 15, 67, 93; SSC 
8, 94; WLC 4 
See also AAYA 55; BPFB 2; BRW 6; CA 
5-8R; CAAS 25-28R; CANR 40, 127; 
CDBLB 1914-1945; CMW 4; DA; DA3; 
DAB; DAC; DAM DRAM, MST, NOY: 
DFS 22; DLB 10, 36, 77, 100, 162, 195: 
EWL 3; LAIT 3; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 
2005; NFS 23; RGEL 2; RGSF 2; SATA 
54; SSFS 17 
Maugham, William Somerset 
See Maugham, W(illiam) Somerset 
Maupassant, (Henri Rene Albert) Guy de 
1850-1893 . NCLC 1, 42, 83; SSC 1, 64; 
WLC 4 
See also BYA 14; DA; DA3; DAB; DAC; 
DAM MST; DLB 123; EW 7; EXPS; GFL 
1789 to the Present; LAIT 2; LMFS t; 
RGSF 2; RGWL 2, 3; SSFS 4, 21; SUFW; 
TWA 
Maupin, Armistead 1944- 0... CLC 95 
See also CA 130; CAAE 125; CANR 58, 
101; CPW; DA3; DAM POP; DLB 278; 
GLL f: INT CA-130; MTCW 2; MTFW 
2005 
Maupin, Armistead Jones, Jr. 
See Maupin, Armistead 
Maurhut, Richard 
See Traven, B. 
Mauriac, Claude 1914-1996 ...00.00.. CLC ¢ 
See also CA 89-92; CAAS 152; CWW 2; 
DLB 83; EWL 3; GFL 1789 to the Present 
Mauriac, Francois (Charles) 
1885-1970 .......4... CLC 4, 9, 56; SSC 24 
See also CA 25-28; CAP 2; DLB 64, 331; 
EW 10; EWL 3; GFL 1789 to the Present: 
MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005. RGWL 2, 3; 
TWA 
Mavor, Osborne Henry 1888-1951 
See Bridie, James 
See also CAAE 104 
Maxwell, Glyn 1962-0. CLC 238 
aes CA 154, CANR 88; CP 6, 7; PFS 
Maxwell, oe (Keepers, Jr.) 
1908-2000 secreccsceesssrsncerevssseense CLC 19 
See also pe 8; CA 93-96, CAAS 189; 
CANR 54, 95; CN 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; DLB 
218, 278; DLBY 1980; INT CA-93-96; 
MAL 5; SATA-Obit 128 


May, Elaine 1932- |... eee CLC 16 
See also CA 142, CAAE 124, CAD, CWD, 
DLB 44 
Mayakovski, Vladimir sdasenmah sty 
1893-1930 oes scenes renee TCEC 4, 18 
See Matakovskii, Vladimir; Mayakovsky, 
Vladimir 


See also CA 158; CAAE 104; EWL 3; 
MTCW 2; MTFW 2005; SFW 4; TWA 
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Mayakovsky, Vladimir 
See Mayakovski, Vladimir (Vladimirovich) 
See also EW 11; WP 


Mayhew, Henry 1812-1887 ............. NCLC 31 
See also DLB 18, 55, 190 

Mayle, Peter 19390?) ees CLC 89 
See also CA 139; CANR 64, 109, 168 

Maynard, Joyce 1953- oo. CLC 23 
See also CA 129; CAAE 111; CANR 64, 

169 
—, William (James Carter) 
LQ 2B = ccscscerssenies avi sxrsetdsiaieiieecty CLC 12 


See also AAYA 20; CA 9-12R; CANR 37, 
80, 100; CLR 25, 123; FANT; JRDA; 
MAICYA 1, 2; MAICYAS 1; SAAS 11; 
SATA 6, 68, 122; SUFW 2; YAW 

Mayo, Jim 
See L’Amour, Louis 

Maysles, Albert 1926- oo cecceeeee CLC 16 
See also CA 29-32R 

Maysles, David 1932-1987 0.0. CLC 16 

See also CA [9] 

Mazer, Nerma Fox 193]- «0.0.0... CLC 2% 

See also AAYA 5, 36; BYA 1, 8; CA 69-72; 
CANR 12, 32, 66, 129; CLR 23; IRDA; 
MAICYA 1, 2; SAAS 1; SATA 24, 67, 
105, 168; WYA; YAW 

Mazzini, Guiseppe 1805-1872 ........ NCLC 34 
McAlmon, Robert (Menzies) 
1895-1956 occ cssscsenereteseesee TCLC 97 

See also CA 168; CAAE 107; DLB 4, 45; 
DLBD 15; GLL 1 

McAuley, James Phillip 1917-1976 .. CLC 45 
See also CA 97-100; CP It, 2; DLB 260; 
RGEL 2 
McBain, Ed 
See Hunter, Evan 
See also MSW 
McBrien, William (Augustine) 
1930 onc sSsivescaysencece soadevtivccceseeait CLE 44 
See also CA 107; CANR 90 
McCabe, Patrick 1955-00... CLC 133 

See also BRWS 9; CA 130; CANR 50, 90, 

168; CN 6, 7; DLB 194 
McCaffrey, Ante 1926- ...,..0cces CLO M7 

See also AAYA 6, 34; AITN 2; BEST 89:2; 
BPFB 2; BYA 5; CA 227; 25-28R, 227; 
CANR 15, 35, 55, 96, 169; CLR 49, 130; 
CPW; DA3; DAM NOV, POP; DLB 8; 
JRDA; MAICYA 1, 2; MTCW 1, 2; 
MTFW 2005; SAAS 11; SATA 8, 70, 116, 
152; SATA-Essay 152; SFW 4, SUPW 2; 
WYA; YAW 

McCaffrey, Anne Inez 
See McCaffrey, Anne 
McCall, Nathan 1955(?)- «0.0... CLC 8 
an AAYA 59; BW 3, CA 146; CANR 
McCann, Arthur 
See Campbell, John W(ood, Jr.} 
McCann, Edson 
See Pohl, Frederik 
McCarthy, Charles 
See McCarthy, Cormac 


McCarthy, Charles, Jr. 
See McCarthy, Cormac 
oe Cormac 1933- .... CLC 4, 57, 101, 
See also AAYA 41; AMWS 8; BPFB 2; CA 
13-16R; CANR 16, 42, 69, 101, 161, 171; 
CN 6, 7; CPW; CSW; DA3: DAM POP; 
DLB 6, 143, 256; EWL 3; LATS 1:2; 
MAL 5; MTCW 2; MTFW 2005; TCLE 
1:2; TCWW 2 
McCarthy, Mary (Therese) 
1912-1989 .. CLC 1, 3, 5, 14, 24, 39, 59; 
SSC 24 


See also AMW: BPFB 2; CA 5-8R; CAAS 
129; CANR 16, 50, 64. CN I, 2, 3, 4; 


LITERARY CRITICISM SERIES 


DA3; DLB 2; DLBY 1981; EWL 3; FW; 
INT CANR-16; MAL 5; MBL; MTCW 1, 
2; MTFW 2005; RGAL 4; TUS 


McCartney, James Paul 
See McCartney, Paul 

McCartney, Paul (942- 000000... CLC 12, 35 
See also CA 146; CANR 11] 

McCauley, Stephen (D.} 1955-0... CLC 50 


See also CA 141 
MeClaren, Peter CLC 70 
ise i Michael (Thomas) 1932- ... CLC 6, 
See also BG 1:3; CA 21-24R; CAD; CANR 
17, 46, 77, 131; CD 5, 6; CP 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7; DLB 16; WP 
McCorkte, Jill (Collins) 1958- .......... CLC 51 
See also CA 121; CANR 113; CSW; DLB 
234; DLBY 1987, SSFS 24 
McCourt, Frank 1930-000... CLE 109 
See also AAYA 61; AMWS 12; CA 157: 
CANR 97, 138; MTFW 2005; NCFS i 


McCourt, James 1941-0. CLECs 
See also CA 57-60; CANR 98, 152 
McCourt, Malachy 1931-20... CLC 119 


See also SATA 126 
MeCoy, Laniend (Stanley) 
7-1 


IDS! ssscetssecucttseén stecotssenced TCLC 28 
See also AMWS 13; CA 155; CAAE 108; 
CMW 4; DLB 9 


McCrae, John 1872-1918 ................ TCOLC 12 
See also CAAE 109; DLB 92: PFS 5 
McCreigh, James 
See Pohl, Frederik 
McCullers, (Lula) Carson (Smith) 
1917-1967 .... CLC 1, 4, 10, 12, 48, 100; 
SSC 9, 24, 99; TCLC 155; WEc 4 
See also AAYA 21; AMW; AMWC 2; BPFB 
2; CA 5-8R; CAAS 25-28R:; CABS i, 3; 
CANR 18, 132; CDALB 1941-1968; DA; 
DA3; DAB; DAC; DAM MST, NOV: 
DFS ‘5, 18; DLB 2, 7, 173, 228; EWL 3; 
EXPS, FW; GLL ft: LAIT 3, 4; MAL 5: 
MBL; MTCW |, 2: "MTFW 2005; NFS 6, 
13; RGAL 4, RGSF 2; SATA 27; SSFS 5; 
TUS; YAW 
McCulloch, John Tyler 
See Burroughs, Edgar Rice 
McCullough, Colleen 1937- ...... CLC 27, 107 
See also AAYA 36; BPFB 2; CA 81-84, 
CANR 17, 46, 67, 98, 139; CPW; DA3: 
DAM NOV, POP; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 
2005; RHW 
McCunn, Ruthanne Lum 1946- ........... AAL 
See also CA 119: CANR 43, 96; DLB 312; 
LAIT 2; SATA 63 
McDermott, Alice 1953-000... CLE 4 
See also CA 109; CANR 40, 90, 126; CN 
7; DLB 292; MTFW 2005; NFS 23 
McElroy, Joseph 1930- ................. CLC 5, 47 
See rats CA 17-20R; CANR 149; CN 3, 4, 
5, 6, 
McElroy, Joseph Prince 
See McEiroy, Joseph 
beet Tan 1948- .. CLC 13, 66, 169; SSC 


See also BEST 90:4; BRWS 4; CA 61-64; 
CANR 14, 41, 69, 87, 132, CN 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7; DAM NOV; DLB 14, 194, 319, 326; 
HGG, MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; RGSF 


2; SUFW 2; TEA 
McFadden, David 1940-00000... CLC 4 
See also CA 104; CP 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; DLB 

60; INT CA-104 
McFarland, Dennis 1950- ................. CLC 65 


See also CA 165: CANR 110 


McGahern, John 1934-2006 .... CLC 5, 9, 48, 
156; SSC 17 


See also CA 17-20R; CAAS 249, CANR 
29, 68, 113; CN 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; DLB 
14, 231, 319; MTCW 1 
McGinley, Patrick (Anthony) 1937-. CLC 41 
See also CA 127: CAAE 120; CANR 56; 
INT CA-127 
McGinley, Phyllis 1905-1978 ............. CLC 4 
See aiso CA 9-12R; CAAS 77-80; CANR 
19; CP I, 2; CWRi 5; DLB i1, 48; MAL 
5; PFS 9, 13; SATA 2, 44, SATA-Obit 24 
McGinniss, Joe 1942-0... eee CLC 32 
See also AITN 2; BEST 89:2; CA 25-28R; 
CANR 26, 70, 152; CPW; DLB 185; INT 
CANR-26 
McGivern, Maureen Daly 
See Daly, Maureen 
McGivern, Maureen Patricia Daly 
See Daly, Maureen 
McGrath, Patrick 1950- .. LC 55 
See also CA 136; CANR. 65. 148; on 5, 6, 
7; DLB 231; HGG; SUFW 2 
McGrath, Thomas (Matthew) 
1916-1990 .. as . CLC 28, 59 
See also AMWS- 16, CA9- 12R: CAAS 132; 
CANR 6, 33, 95; CP 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; DAM 
POET; MAL 5: MTCW 1; SATA 41; 
SATA-Obit 66 
Bota ig Thomas 1939- .. CLC 3, 7, 18, 45, 
1 
See also AITN 2; BPFB 2; CA 49-52; 
CANR 5, 24, 49, 94, 164: CN 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7; DLB 2, 212; DLBY 1980; EWL 3; 
INT CANR-24; MAL 5; MTCW 1: 
MTFW 2005; TCWW 1, 2 
McGuane, Thomas Francis HI 
See McGuane, Thomas 
ee Medbh 1950- ....... CLC 48, 174; 


See also BRWS 5; CA 143; CP 4, 5, 6, 7: 
CWP; DAM POET: DLB 40 
McHale, Tom 1942(?)-1982 .....,....... CLC 3, § 
See also AITN 1; CA 77-80; CAAS 106; 
CN 1, 2,3 
McHugh, Heather 1948-0000. PC 61 
See also CA 69-72; CANR 11, 28, 55, 92; 
CP 4, 5, 6, 7; CWP; PFS 24 
Mcllvanney, William 1936- ............... CLC 42 
See also CA 25-28R; CANR 61; CMW 4: 
DLB 14, 207 
Mcilwraith, Maureen Meltie Hunter 
See Hunter, Mollie 
See also SATA 2 
McInerney, Jay 1955- ................ CLC 34, 112 
See also AAYA 18: BPFB 2; CA 123: 
CAAE 116; CANR 45, 68, 116; CN 5, 6, 
7; CPW; DA3; DAM POP; DLB 292; INT 
CA-123: MAL 5; MTCW 2; MTFW 2005 
McIntyre, Vonda N. 1948-0... CLC 18 
See also CA 81-84; CANR 17, 34, 69: 
MTCW 1; SFW 4; YAW 
McIntyre, Vonda Neel 
See McIntyre, Vonda N, 
McKay, Claude BLC 1:3; HR 1:3; PC 2; 
TCLC 7, 41; WLC 4 
See McKay, Festus Claudius 
See also AFAW 1, 2; AMWS 10; DAB; 
DLB 4, 45, 51, 117; EWL 3; EXPP: GLL 
2; LAIT 3; LMFS 2; MAL 5; PAB; PES 
4; RGAL 4; WP 
McKay, Festus Claudius 1889-1948 
See McKay, Claude 
See also BW 1, 3; CA 124; CAAE 104: 
CANR 73; DA; DAC; DAM MST, MULT, 
NOV, POET; MTCW I, 2; MT FW 2005; 
TUS . 
McKuen, Rod 1933- oo... ccc CLC 1,3 
se Hee AITN 1; CA 41-44R; CANR 40; 
] 
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McLoughlin, R. B. 
See Mencken, Henry) Liouis) 
McLuhan, (Herbert) Marshall 
LORT-1980 on ecseseeeesreesteees CLC 37, 83 
See also CA 9-12R: CAAS 102; CANR 12, 
34, 61; DLB 88; INT CANR-12; MTCW 
1, 2; MTFW 2005 
McManus, Declan Patrick Aloysius 
See Costello, Elvis 
a Terry 1951- . BLCS; CLC 50, 61, 
1 


See also AAYA 21; AMWS J3; BPFB 2: 
BW 2, 3, CA 140; CANR 60, 104, 131; 
CN 7; CPW: DA3; DAM MULT, NOV, 
POP, MAL 5; MTCW 2; MTFW 2005; 
RGAL 4; YAW 
McMurtry, Larry 1936- ....... CLC 2, 3, 7, U1, 
27, 44, 127, 250 
See also AAYA 15; AITN 2; AMWS 5; 
BEST 89:2; BPFB 2; CA 5-8R; CANR 
19, 43, 64, 103, 170; CDALB 1968-1988; 
CN 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; CPW; CSW; DA3: 
DAM NOV, POP; DLB 2, 143, 256; 
DLBY 1980, 1987, EWL 3; MAL 5: 
MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; RGAL 4; 
TCWW 1, 2 
McMurtry, Larry Jeff 
See McMurtry, Larry 
McNally, Terrence 1939- .., CLC 4, 7, 41, 91, 
252; DC 27 
See also AAYA 62; AMWS 13; CA 45-48: 
CAD; CANR 2, 56, 116; CD 5, 6; DA3: 
DAM DRAM; DFS 16, 19; DLB 7, 249; 
EWL 3; GLL 1; MTCW 2; MTFW 2005 


MeNally, Thomas Michael 
See McNally, T.M. 

MeNally, T.M. 1964- oo... ccc cee CLC 82 
See also CA 246 

McNamer, Deirdre 1950- ................... CLC 70 


See also CA 188; CANR 163 
McNeal, Tom CLC 119 
See also CA 252 
MeNeile, Herman Cyril 1888-1937 
See Sapper 
See also CA 184; CMW 4; DLB 77 
McNickke, eae) D’ Arey 
1904-1 Piusatteeicstsuectvee CEC 89; NNAL 
See also ch 9-12R; CAAS 85-88; CANR 
5, 45; DAM MULT; DLB 175, 712; 
RGAL 4; SATA-Obit 22; TCWW I, 2 
McPhee, John 1931+ oo... sesscscensecee CLC 3% 
See also AAYA 61; AMWS 3; ANW:; BEST 
90:1, CA 65-68; CANR 20, 46, 64, 69, 
121, 165; CPW; DLB 185, 275; MTCW 
1, 2; MTFW 2005; TUS 
McPhee, John Angus 
See McPhee, John 
McPherson, James Alan 1943- . BLCS; CLC 
19, 77; SSC 95 
See also BW 1, 3; CA 25-28R; 17; CANR 
24, 74, 140; CN 3, 4, 5, 6: CSW; DLB 
38, 244, EWL 3: MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 
2005; RGAL 4; RGSF 2; SSFS§ 23 
saa, William (Alexander) 


See also CA 69-72; CANR 28; INT 
CANR-28 
McTaggart, J. McT. Ellis 
See McTaggart, John McTaggart Ellis 
McTaggart, a McTaggart Ellis 
1866-1925 ooeeseeeereccseeresseseeee TCLC 105 
See also ous 120; DLB 262 
Mida, Zakes 1948-2 ccsseesesseeees BEC 2:3 
See also CA 205; CANR 151; CD 5, 6; 
DLB 225 
Mead, George Herbert 1863-1931 . TCLC 89 
See also CA 212; DLB 270 


XOpuy JO:WNY Ba 


MEAD 


Mead, Margaret !901-1978 ............... CLC 37 
See also AITN 1; CA 1-4R; CAAS 81-84, 
CANR 4, DA3; FW; MTCW 1, 2; SATA- 
Obit 20 
Meaker, Marijane 1927- 

See Kerr, M. E. 

See also CA 107; CANR 37, 63. 145; INT 
CA-107; IRDA: MAICYA L, 2; MAIC- 
YAS |; MTCW |; SATA 20, 61, 99, 160; 
SATA-Essay 111; YAW 

Meena von Magdeburg c. 1207-c. 
D282: ccs crdencvssnssSindvinersoinledeceaisese CMLC 91 

See also DLB 138 

Medoff, Mark (Howard) 1940- .... CLC 6, 23 

See also AITN 1; CA 53-56; CAD; CANR 
5; CD 5, 6; DAM DRAM; DFS 4; DLB 
7; INT CANR-5S 

Medvedev, P. N. 
See Bakhtin, Mikhail Mikhailovich 
Meged, Aharon 
See Megged, Aharon 
Meged, Aron 
See Megged, Aharon 
Megged, Aharon 1920- .. .CLC 9 
See also CA 49-52; 13; “CANR- 1, ‘140; EWL 
3; RGHL 
Mehta, Deepa 1950- 0.00... eee CLC 208 
Mehta, Gita 1943- . 
See also CA 225; “CN 7: ‘DNFS 2 
Mehta, Ved 1934- @.0... oe eeeeeree eee CLC 37 
See also CA 212; L|-4R, 212; CANR 2, 23, 
69; DLB 323; MTCW 1: MTFW 2005 

Melanchthon, Philipp 1497-1560......... LC 90 

See also DLB 179 
Melanter 

See Blackmore, Richard) D(oddridge) 
Meleager c. 140B.C.-c. 70B.C. ...... CMLC 53 
Melies, Georges 1861-1938 ............. TCLC 81 
Melikow, Loris 

See Hofmannsthal, Hugo von 
Melmoth, Sebastian 

See Wilde, Oscar 
Melo Neto, Joao Cabral de 

See Cabral de Melo Neto, Joac 

See also CWW 2; EWL 3 
Meltzer, Miltom 1915-00 CLC 26 

See also AAYA 8, 45; BYA 2, 6; CA 13- 
16R; CANR 38, 92, 107; CLR 13; DLB 
61; IRDA; MAICYA 1, 2: SAAS 1; SATA 
I, 50, 80, 128; SATA-Essay 124; WYA; 
YAW 

Melville, Herman (819-1891 ..... NCLC 3, 12, 
29, 45, 49, 91, 93, 123, 157, 181; PC 82; 
SSC 1, 17, 46, 95; WLC 4 

See also AAYA 25; AMW: AMWR |; 
CDALB 1640-1865, DA; DA3; DAB; 
DAC; DAM MST, NOV; DLB 3, 74, 250, 
254; EXPN: EXPS; GL 3; LAIT 1, 2; NFS 
7, 9; RGAL 4; RGSF 2; SATA 59; SSFS 
3; TUS 

Members, Mark 
See Powell, Anthony 
Membreno, Alejandro CLC 59 
Menand, Louis 1952- 0.0000... CLC 208 
See also CA 200 
Menander c. 342B.C.-c. 293B.C. .... 
$1; DC 3 

See also AW 1; CDWLB 1; DAM DRAM; 

DLB 176; LMFS 1; RGWL 2, 3 
eer Rigoberta 1959- .. CLC 160; HLCS 


CMLC 9, 


See also CA 175; CANR 135; DNFS 1}; 
WLIT 1 
Mencken, wees) L(ouis) 
1880-1956 oo cccseeessceseereseeeeseee TCLC 13 
See also AMW; CA 125; CAAE 105; 
CDALB 197-1929; DLB ll, 29, 63, 137, 
222; EWL 3: MAL 5; MTCW 1, 2; 
MTFW 2005; NCFS 4; RGAL 4; TUS 


Mendelsohn, Jane 1965- ...........4...00 CLC 99 
See also CA 154; CANR 94 
Mendelssohn, Moses $729-1786 ......... LC 142 
See also DLB 97 
Mendoza, Inigo Lopez de 
See Santillana, Inigo Lopez de Mendoza, 
Marques de 
Menton, Francisco de 
See Chin, Frank (Chew, Jr.) 
Mercer, David 1928-1980 .........0....... CLC § 
See also CA 9-12R; CAAS 102; CANR 23: 
CBD; DAM DRAM; DLB 13, 310; 
MTCW 1; RGEL 2 
Merchant, Paul 
See Ellison, Harlan 
are, Geerge 1828-1909 .. 
» 
See also CA 153; CAAE 117; CANR 80; 
CDBLB 1832-1890; DAM POET, DLB 
18, 35, 57, 159; RGEL 2; TEA 
Meredith, William 1919-2007 ...... CLC 4, 13, 
22, 55; PC 28 
See also CA 9-12R; 14; CAAS 260; CANR 
6, 40, 129; CP 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; DAM 
POET; DLB 5; MAL 5 
Meredith, William Morris 
See Meredith, William 
Merezhkovsky, Dmitrii Sergeevich 
See Merezhkovsky, Dmitry Sergeyevich 
See atso DLB 295 
Merezhkovsky, Dmitry Sergeevich 
See Merezhkovsky, Dmitry Sergeyevich 
See also EWL 3 
Merezhkovsky, Dmitry Sergeyevich 
VBGS-1941 oes cseseeeeeenceseeeseneess TCLC 29 
See Merezhkovsky, Dmitrii Sergeevich; 
Merezhkovsky, Dmitry Sergeevich 
See also CA 169 
Merimee, Prosper 1803-1870 
SSC 7, 77 
See also DLB 119, [92; EW 6; EXPS; GFL 
1789 to the Present; RGSF 2; RGWL 2, 
3; SSFS 8; SUFW 
Merkin, Daphne 1954- ...........-......... CLC 44 
See also CA 123 
Merleau-Ponty, Maurice 
1908-196B oo ees cseeseees eee veee TCLC 156 
See also CA 114; CAAS 89-92; DLB 296; 
GFL 1789 to the Present 
Merlin, Arthur 
See Blish, James (Benjamin) 
Mernissi, Fatima 1940- ..........,....0 CLC 171 
See also CA 152; FW 
Merrill, James 1926-1995 ...... CLE 2, 3, 6, 8, 
13, 18, 34, 91; PC 28; TCLC 173 
See also AMWS 3; CA 13-16R; CAAS 147; 
CANR 10, 49, 63, 108; CP 1, 2, 3, 4; 
DA3; DAM POET; DLB 5, 165; DLBY 
1985; EWL 3; INT CANR-10; MAL 5; 
MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; PAB; PFS 23: 
RGAL 4 
Merrill, James Ingram 
See Merrill, James 
Merriman, Alex 
See Silverberg, Robert 
Merriman, Brian 1747-1805 .......... NCLC 70 
Merritt, E. B. 
See Waddington, Miriam 
Merten, Thomas (James) 
1915-1968 . CLC 1, 3, 11, 34, 83; PC 10 
See also AAYA 61; AMWS 8: CA 5-8R: 
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See Caldwell, (Janet Miriam} Taylor 
(Holland) 
Reis, Ricardo 
See Pessoa, Fernando (Antonio Nogueira) 
Reizenstein, Elmer Leopold 
See Rice, Elmer (Leopold) 
See also EWL 3 
Remarque, Erich Maria 1898-1970 . CLC 21 

See also AAYA 27; BPFB 3; CA 77-80: 
CAAS 29-32R; CDWLB 2; DA; DA3; 
DAB: DAC: DAM MST, NOV; DLB 56; 
EWL 3; EXPN; LAIT 3; MTCW i, 2; 
MTFW 2005; NFS 4; RGHL; RGWL 2, 3 

foe Frederic S(ackrider) 
1861-1909 ooo ccseeseesesceeeree TCLC 89 

See also CA 169; CAAE 108: DLB 12, 186, 
188; SATA 41; TCWW 2 

Remizov, A 
See Remizov, Aleksei (Mikhailovich) 
Remizoy, A. M, 
See Remizov, Aleksei (Mikhailovich) 
Remizov, Aleksei (Mikhailovich) 
1877-1957 .. . TCLC 27 
See Remizovy, Alexey Mikhaylovich 
See also CA 133; CAAE 25; DLB 295 
Remizov, Alexey Mikhaylovich 
See Remizoy, Aleksei (Mikhailovich) 
See also EWL 3 
Bens, Joseph Ernest 1823-1892 . NCLC 26, 


See also GFL 1789 to the Present 


Renard, Jules(-Pierre) 1864-1910 .. TCLC 17 
See also CA 202; CAAE 117; GFL 1789 to 
the Present 
Renart, Jean fi. 13th cent. - ........... CMLC 83 
Renault, Mary CLC 3, 11, 17 
See Challans, Mary 
See also BPFB 3; BYA 2; CN 1, 2, 3; 
DLBY 1983; EWL 3; GLL 1; LAIT 1; 
RGEL 2; RHW 
Rendell, Ruth 1930- ........csscen CLC 28, 48 
See Vine, Barbara 
See also BPFB 3: BRWS 9; CA 109; CANR 
32, 52, 74, 127, 162; CN 5, 6, 7; CPW; 
DAM POP; DLB 87, 276; INT CANR- 
32; MSW; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005 
Rendeli, Ruth Barbara 
See Rendell, Ruth 
Renoir, Jean 1894-1979 eee CLC 20 
See also CA [29; CAAS 85-88 
Rensie, Willis 


See Eisner, Will 
Resnais, Alain 1922- 00........cccceees CLC 16 
Revard, Carter 1931+ ..c.cc.,ccscectsseeees NNAL 


See also CA 144; CANR 81, 153; PFS § 
Reverdy, Pierre 1889-1960 ................ CLC 53 
See also CA 97-100; CAAS 89-92; DLB 
258; EWL 3; GFL 1789 to the Present 
Rexroth, Kenneth 1905-1982 .... CLC 1, 2, 6, 
1h, 22, 49, 112; PC 20 
See also BG 1:3; CA 5-8R: CAAS 107; 
CANR 14, 34, 63; CDALB 1941-1968; 
CP 1, 2, 3; DAM POET: DLB 16, 48, 165, 
212; DLBY 1932; EWL 3; INT CANR- 
14; MAL 5; MTCW I, 2; MTFW 2005; 
RGAL 4 
meres, Anuar 1889-1959 .... HLCS 2; TCLC 
See also CA 131; EWL 3; HW 1; LAW 
Reyes y Basoalto, Ricardo Eliecer Neftali 
See Neruda, Pablo 
Reymont, Wladyslaw (Stanislaw) 
186802)-1925 occ ceescecseeteessenee TCLC 5 
See also CAAE 104; DLB 332; EWL 3 
Reynolds, John Hamiiton 


VIQS42 1852 cos ziesdeccesseentavient NCLO 146 
See also DLB 96 
Reynolds, Jonathan 1942- ............. CLC 6, 38 
See also CA 65-68; CANR 28 
Reynolds, Joshua 1723-1792 ................ LC 15 
See also DLB 164 
Reveals, nace S(hane) 
socat dis caste ectvvessiadvesetaoan CLC 44 


as A ee 65-68; CAAS 189; CANR 9, 
89, 97 
Reznikoff, Charles 1894-1976 ............. CLC 9 
See also AMWS 14; CA 33-36; CAAS 61- 
oe 2; CP 1, 2; DLB 28, 45; RGHL; 
Rezzori, Gregor von 
See Rezzori ¢’ Arezzo, Gregor von 
Rezzori d’ Arezzo, Gregor yon 


1914-1998 osc ccecececnssessseeeceseees CLC 25 
See also CA 136; CAAE 122; CAAS 167 
Rhine, Richard 
See Silverstein, Alvin; Silverstein, Virginia 
B(arbara Opshelor) 
Rhodes, Eugene Manlove 
1869-1934 ooo ceeseenseceeserreeees TCLC 53 
See also CA 198; DLB 256; TCWW 1, 2 
R’hoone, Lord 


See Balzac, Honore de 
Rhys, Jean 1890-1979 .... 
51, 124; SSC 21, 76 

See also BRWS 2; CA 25-28R:; CAAS 85- 
88; CANR 35, 62; CDBLB 1945-1960; 
CDWLB 3; CN 1, 2; DA3; DAM NOV: 


CLC 2, 4, 6, 14, 19, 
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RICHARDSON 


DLB 36, 117, 162; DNFS 2; EWL 3; 
LATS 1:1; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005: 
NFS i9: RGEL 2; RGSF 2; RHW; TEA; 
WWE | 
Ribeiro, Darcy 1922-1997 .................. CLC 34 
See also CA 33-36R; CAAS 156; EWL 3 
Ribeiro, Joao Ubalde (Osorio Pimentel) 


DOA Vere cahcsacycetstiasececcnnle CLC 10, 67 
See also CA 81-84; CWW 2; EWL 3 
Ribman, Ronald (Burt) 1932- ............. CLC 7 


See also CA 21-24R: CAD; CANR 46, 80, 
CD 5, 6 


Ricci, Nino (Pio} 1959- oo... eee CLC 76 
See also CA 137; CANR 130; CCA ] 
Rice, Anne 1941]- oo eeeeee CLC 41, 128 


See Rampling, Anne 
See aiso AAYA 9, 53; AMWS 7, BEST 
89:2; BPFB 3; CA 65-68, CANR 12, 36, 
53, 74, 100, 133; CN 6, 7; CPW, CSW; 
DA3; DAM POP; DLB 292; GL 3; GLL 
2; HGG; MTCW 2; MTFW 2005; SUFW 
2; YAW 
—o (Leopold) 1392-1967 ...... CLC 7, 


See Reizenstein, Eimer Leopold 
See also CA 21-22: CAAS 25-28R; CAP 2; 
DAM DRAM; DFS 12; DLB 4, 7; IDTP; 
MAL $; MTCW 1, 2; RGAL 4 
Rice, reKey Miles Binden) 
WOME Sa sce caspian ieceuccsrstbesseiaye Aocaee CLC 21 
See also CA 103; CANR 46; DFS 7 
Rich, Adrienne 1929- ..... CLC 3, 6, 7, 11, 18, 
36, 73, 76, 125; PC 5 
See also AAYA 69; AMWR 2; AMWS 1; 
CA 9-12R; CANR 20, 53, 74, 128: 
CDALBS, CP 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 6, 7; CSW; 
CWP; DA3; DAM POET; DLB 5, 67: 
EWL 3; EXPP; FL 1:6; FW; MAL 5; 
MBL; MTCW ft, 2; MTFW 2005, PAB; 
PFS 15; RGAL 4; RGHL; WP 
Rich, Barbara 
See Graves, Robert 
Rich, Robert 
See Trumbo, Dalton 
Richard, Keith CLC 17 
See Richards, Keith 
Richards, David Adams 1950- .......... CLC 59 
See also CA 93-96; CANR 60, 110, 156; 
CN 7; DAC; DLB $3; TCLE 1:2 
Richards, as A(rmstrong) 
1893-197 bdcectisadehsessWvesvecrsbecde CLC 14, 24 
See also BRWS 2; CA 41-44R:; CAAS 89- 
92; CANR 34, 74; CP 1, 2; DLB 27; EWL 
3; MTCW 2; RGEL 2 
Richards, Keith 1943- 
See Richard, Keith 
See also CA 107; CANR 77 
Richardson, Anne 
See Roiphe, Aane 
—— Dorothy Miller 
DBD OST ck obessedeiseheeescensbcnvsers TCLC 3 
See also BRWS 13; CA 192; CAAE 104; 
DLB 36, EWL 3: FW: RGEL 2 
Rickardson (Robertson), Ethel Florence 
Lindesay 1870-1946 
See Richardson, Henry Handel 
See aiso CA 190; CAAE 105, DLB 230; 
RHW 
Richardson, Henry Handel TCLC 4 
See Richardson (Robertson), Ethel Florence 
Lindesay 
- also DLB 197; EWL 3; RGEL 2: RGSF 


picks dec: John 1796-1852 .......... fe 55 
See also CCA t; DAC; DLB 9 
aera? roa 1689-1761 ...... ote 1, 44, 
See also BRW 3; CDBLB 1660-1789; DA; 
DAB; DAC; DAM MST, NOY; DLB 39; 
RGEL 2; TEA: WLIT 3 


XOpu] JoyNyY pe 


RICHARDSON 


Richardson, Willis 1889-14977 ............ HR 1:3 

See also BW 1; CA 124; DLB 51; SATA 60 

Richler, Mordecai 1931-2001 .... CLC 3, 5, 9, 
13, 18, 46, 70, 185 

See also AITN 1; CA 65-68; CAAS 201; 

CANR 31, 62, 1i1; CCA 1; CLR 17; CN 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7; CWRI 5; DAC; DAM 

MST, NOV: DLB 53; EWL 3; MAICYA 

1, 2; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; RGEL 2; 

a SATA 44, 98; SATA-Brief 27, 


Richter, errs {Michael} 
PS9Q-1968 eee ceeteeneneesneee CLC # 
Ses also Oo AeK 21; BYA 2; CA 5-8R; 
CAAS 25-28R: CANR 23; DLB 9, 212; 
LAIT 1; MAL 5; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 
2005; RGAL 4; SATA 3; TCWW 1, 2: 
TUS; YAW 
Ricostranza, Tom 
See Ellis, Trey 
Riddell, Chariotte 1832-1906 ......... TCLC 40 
See Riddell, Mes. J. H. 
See also CA 165; DLB 156 
Riddell, Mrs. J. H. 
See Riddeil, Charlotte 
See also HGG; SUFW 


Ridge, = Rollin [827-1867 ...... NCLC 82; 
NNA 
See also CA 144; DAM MULT; DLB 175 
Ridgeway, Jason 
See Marlowe, Stephen 
Ridgway, Keith 1965-00000... CLC ng 


See also CA 172; CANR 144 
Riding, Laura CLC 3, 7 
See Jackson, Laura (Riding) 
See also CP |, 2,3. 4, 5, RGAL 4 
Riefenstahl, Berta Helene Amalia 1902-2003 
See Riefenstahl, Leni 
See also CA 108; CAAS 220 
Riefenstahl, Leni CLC 16, 19¢ 
See Riefenstahl, Berta Helene Amalia 
Riffe, Ernest 
See Bergman, Ingmar 
Riffe, Ernest Ingmar 
See Bergman, Ingmar 
Ri (Rolla) Lynn 
88 300. 1954 e sincsstonSivnte NNAL; TCLC 56 
See also CA 144; DAM MULT; DLB 175 
Riis, Jacob A(ugust) 1849-1914 ..... TCLC 80 
See also CA 168; CAAE 113, DLB 23 
Riley, James Whitcomb 1849-1916 .... PC 48; 
TCLC 51 


See also CA 137; CAAE 118; DAM POET; 
MAICYA 1, 2; RGAL 4; SATA 17 
Ritey, Tex 
See Creasey, John 
Rilke, Rainer Maria 1875-1926 ............ PC 2; 
TCLC 1, 6, 19, 195 
See also CA 132; CAAE 104; CANR 62, 
99; CDWLB 2; DA3; DAM POET; DLB 
81; EW 9; EWL 3; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 
2005; PFS 19, 27; RGWL 2, 3; TWA; WP 
Rimbaud, (Jean Nicolas) Arthur 
1854-1891 ... NCLC 4, 35, 82; PC 3, 57; 
WLC 5 
See also DA; DA3; DAB; DAC; DAM 
MST, POET: DLB 217; EW 7; GFL 1789 
to the Present; LMFS 2; RGWL 2, 3; 
TWA; WP 


Rinehar1, Mary Roberts 
(876-1958 oe eecccceseceeeeeee sees TCLE §2 
See also BPFB 3; CA 166; CAAE 108; 
RGAL 4; RHW 
Ringmaster, The 
See Mencken, H{enry) L(ouis) 
Ringwood, Gwen(dolyo Margaret) Pharis 
1910-1984 ee ce ceteseerne tenes CLC 48 
See also CA 148, CAAS 112; DLB 88 


Rio, Michel 1945()- .....-ccccscscssccsen CLE 4B 
See also CA 201 
Rios, Alberto 1952- ...cccccccsssscsuseeseee PC 57 


See also AAYA 66; AMWS 4; CA 113; 
CANR 34, 79, 137, CP 6, 7; DLB 122; 
HW 2; MTFW 2005; PFS 1! 
Ritsos, Giannes 
See Ritsos, Yannis 
Ritsos, Yannis 1909-1990 ........ CLC 6, 13, 31 
See also CA 77-80; CAAS 133; CANR 39, 
aN EW 12; EWL 3; MTCW 1; RGWL 2, 


Ritter, Erika 1948(2) 20.0... ccsssseeeeee CLC 52 
See also CD 5, 6; CWD 
Rivera, Jose Eustasio 1889-1928 ... TCLC 35 
See also CA 162; EWL 3; HW I, 2; LAW 
Rivera, Tomas 1935-1984 ..,....0.......... HLCS 2 
See also CA 49-52; CANR 32; DLB 82; 
HW 1; LLW: RGAL 4; SSFS 13; TCWW 
2: WLIT 1 
Rivers, Conrad Kent 1933-1968 ......... 
See also BW 1; CA 85-88, DLB 41 
Rivers, Elfrida 
See Bradley, Marion Zimmer 
See also GLL t 
Riverside, John 
See Heiniein, Robert A. 
Rizal, Jose 1861-1896 «000... NCLC 27 
Roaag, Ole Edvart 
See Rolvaag, O.E. 
Roa Bastos, Augusto 1917-2005 ....,. CLC 45; 
HLC 2 


CLC I 


See also CA 131; CAAS 238; CWW 2; 
DAM MULT: PLB 113; EWL 3; HW 1; 
LAW, RGSF 2: WLIT | 

Roa Bastos, Augusto Jose Antonio 

See Roa Bastos, Augusto 

Robbe-Grillet, Alain 1922-2008 ..... CLC 1, 2, 
4, 6, 8, 10, 14, 43, 128 

See also BPFB 3: CA 9-12R; CANR 33, 
65, 115; CWW 2; DLB 83; EW 13; EWL 
3; GFL 1789 to the Present; IDFW 3, 4; 
MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; RGWL 2, 3; 
SSFS 15 

Robbins, Harold 1916-1997 ................ CLC 5 

See also BPFB 3; CA 73-76; CAAS 162; 
CANR 26, 54, 112, 156; DA3,; DAM 
NOV; MTCW 1, 2 

Rebbins, Thomas Eugene 1936- 

See Robbins, Tom 

See also CA 81-84; CANR 29, 59, 95, 139; 
CN 7; CPW; CSW; DA3; DAM NOV, 
POP; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005 

Robbins, Tom CLC 9, 32, 64 

See Robbins, Thomas Eugene 

See also AAYA 32; AMWS 10; BEST 90:3; 
BPFB 3; CN 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; DLBY 1980 

Robbins, Trina 1938- ........0.....6..008 CLC 21 
See also AAYA 61; CA 128; CANR 152 
Robert de Boron fi. 12th cent. - .... CMILC 94 

Roberts, yi George) D(ouglas) 
1860-1943 oo ceseeees SSC 91; TCLC & 

See also cA 188; CAAE 105; CLR 33; 
CWRI 5; DLB 92; RGEL 2: RGSF 2, 
SATA 88; SATA-Brief 29 

Roberts, Elizabeth Madox 
VBB6- 194) oe cceseetssecsseeeee sees TCLC 68 

See also CA 166; CAAE 111i; CLR 100; 
CWRI 5; DLB 9, 54, 102; RGAL 4, 
RHW, SATA 33, SATA-Brief 27; TCWW 
2; WCH 

Roberts, Kate 1891-1985 ow. CLC 15 

See also CA 107; CAAS 116; DLB 319 

Roberts, Keith (John Kingston) 


1935-2000 on eeecceseccesesereneeeeeeene CLC I4 
See also BRWS 10; CA 25-28R; CANR 46; 
DLB 261; SFW 4 
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CUMULATIVE AUTHOR INDEX 


Roberts, Kenneth (Lewis) 
1885-1957 .....c-secccsesesrsestscnernsenes TCLC 23 
See also CA 199; CAAE 109, DLB 9; MAL 
5; RGAL 4; RHW 
Roberts, Michele 1949- ............. CLC 48, 178 
See also CA 115; CANR 58, 120, 164; CN 
6, 7, DLB 231; FW 
Roberts, Michele Brigitte 
See Roberts, Michele 
Robertson, Ellis 
See Ellison, Harlan; Silverberg, Robert 
Robertson, Thomas William 
1829-187 Do essteecseseceeee tenes NCLE 35 
See Robertson, Tom 
See also DAM DRAM 
Robertson, Tom 
See Robertson, Thomas William 
See also RGEL 2 
Robeson, Kenneth 
See Dent, Lester 
Robinson, Edwin Arlington 
1869-1935 ......... PC 1, 35; TCLC §, 101 
See also AAYA 72; AMW; CA 133; CAAE 
104; CDALB 1865-1917; DA; DAC; 
DAM MST, POET; DLB 54; EWL 3; 
EXPP, MAL 5; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 
2005; PAB; PFS 4, RGAL 4, WP 
Robinson, Henry Crabb 


VETS 1 BBE sicscccisecccedesecocetrsisntes NCLC 15 
See also DLB 107 
Robinson, Jill 1936- ......00.0......c00 CLE 10 


See also CA 102; CANR 120; INT CA-102 
Robinson, Kim Stanley 1952- ... CLC 34, 248 
See also AAYA 26; CA 126; CANR 113, 
139, 173, CN 6, 7; MTFW 2005; SATA 
109; SCFW 2; SFW 4 
Robinson, Lloyd 
See Sitverberg, Robert 
Robinson, Marilynne 1944- ...... CLC 25, 180 
See also AAYA 69, CA 116, CANR 80, 140; 
CN 4, 5, 6, 7; DLB 206; MTFW 2005; 
NFS 24 
Robinson, Mary 1758-1800 .......... NCLC 142 
See also BRWS 13; DLB 158; FW 
Robinson, Smokey CLC 21 
See Robinson, William, Jr. 
Robinson, William, Jy. 1940- 
See Robinson, Smokey 
See also CAAE 116 
Robison, Mary 1949- .....0........0.... CLC 42, 98 
See also CA 116; CAAE 113: CANR 87; 
CN 4, 5, 6, 7; DLB 130; INT CA-116; 
RGSF 2 
Roches, Catherine des 1542-1587 ...... LC 117 
See also DLB 327 
Rochester 
See Wilmot, John 
See also RGEL 2 
Rod, Edouard 1857-1910 «000.00. TCLC 52 
Roddenberry, Eugene Wesley 1921-1991 
See Roddenberry, Gene 
See also CA 110; CAAS 135; CANR 37; 
SATA 45; SATA-Obit 69 
Roddenberry, Gene CLC 17 
See Roddenberry, Eugene Wesley 
See also AAYA 5; SATA-Obit 69 
Rodgers, Mary 1931-000. CLC 12 
See also BYA 5; CA 49-52; CANR 8, 55, 
90; CLR 20; CWRI 5; INT CANR-8; 
JRDA; MAICYA 1, 2; SATA 8, 130 
Rodgers, William) R(obert) 
1909-1969 ees eereeeeeenees CLC 7 
See also cA 85-88; DLB 20; RGEL 2 
Rodman, Eric 
See Silverberg, Robert 
Rodman, Howard 1920(7)}-1985 ........ 
See also CAAS 118 
Rodman, Maia 
See Wojciechowska, Maia (Teresa) 


CLC 65 


LITERARY CRITICISM SERIES 


ROWE 


Rodo, Jose Enrique 1871(7)-1917 .... HLCS 2 
See also CA 178; EWL 3; HW 2; LAW 


Rodolph, Utto 
See Ouologuem, Yambo 


Rodriguez, Claudio 1934-1999 ......... CLC 10 
See also CA 188; DLB 134 
CLC 155; HLC 


Rodriguez, Richard 1944- .... 


See also AMWS 14; CA 110; CANR 66, 
116; DAM MULT; DLB 82, 256; HW 1, 
2; LAIT 5; LLW; MTFW 2005; NCFS 3; 
WLIT 1 
Roethke, Theodore 1908-1963 ... CLC 1, 3, 8, 
» 19, 46, 101; PC 15 
See also AMW; CA 81-84; CABS 2; 
CDALB 1941-1968; DA3; DAM POET; 
DLB 5, 206; EWL 3; EXPP; MAL 5; 
MTCW !, 2; PAB; PFS 3; RGAL 4; WP 
Roethke, Theodore Huebner 
See Roethke, Theodore 
Rogers, Car] R(ansom) 


1902-1987 .. . TCLC 125 
See also CA r -4R; “CAAS” 121; CANR 1, 
18; MTCW 
Rogers, Samuel ines 1855 eee NCLC 69 
See also DLB 93; RGEL 2 
Rogers, Thomas 1927-2007 ............... CLC 57 
See also CA 89-92; CAAS 259; CANR 163; 
INT CA-89-92 


Rogers, Thomas Hunton 
See Rogers, Thomas 
Roe: blag Penn Adair) 
1879-1935 oe NNAL; TCLC 8, 71 
See Ae CA 144; CAAE 105; DA3; DAM 
MULT, DLB ll; MTCW 2 
Rogin, Gilbert 1929-0000 CLC 18 
See also CA 65-68; CANR 15 
Rohan, Koda 
See Koda Shigeyuki 
Reohifs, Anna Katharine Green 
See Green, Anna Katharine 
Rohmer, Eric CLC 16 
See Scherer, Jean-Marie Maurice 
Rohmer, Sax TCLC 28 
See Ward, Arthur Henry Sarsfield 
See also DLB 70; MSW; SUFW 
Roiphe, Anne 1935- .......c.. esses CLC 3, 
See also CA 89-92: CANR 45, 73, 138, 176; 
DLBY 1980; INT CA-89-92 
Roiphe, Anne Richardson 
See Roiphe, Anne 
Rojas, Fernando de 1475-1541 ... HLCS 1, 2; 
LC 23 


See also DLB 286; RGWL 2, 3 
Rojas, Gonzalo 1917- .. 
See also CA 178; HW 2; “LAWS” 1 
Roland (de ta Platiere), Marie-Jeanne 
RTS GEL TOS 2 coscassestsveiccascsveiwcteeowteseze LC 98 
See also DLB 314 
Rolfe, Frederick (William Serafino Austin 
Lewis Mary) 1860-1913 ......... TCLC 12 
See Al Siddik 
See also CA 210; CAAE 107; DLB 34, 156; 
RGEL 2 
Rolland, Romain (866-1944 ........... TCLC 23 
See also CA 197; CAAE 118; DLB 65, 284, 
332; EWL 3; GFL 1789 to the Present; 
RGWL 2, 3 
Rolle, Richard ¢. 1300-c. 1349 ...... CMLC 21 
See also DLB 146: LMFS 1; RGEL 2 
Rolvaag, O.E. 
See Rolvyaag, O.E. 
Rolvaag, O.E. 1876-193] 0.0.00... TCLC 17 
See also AAYA 75; CA 171; CAAE i117; 
DLB 9, 212; MAL 5; NFS 5; RGAL 4; 
TCWW 1,2 
Romain Arnaud, Saint 
See Aragon, Louis 


. HLCS 2 


Romains, Jules 1885-1972 0000... CLC 7 
See also CA 85-88: CANR 34; DLB 65, 
321; EWL 3; GFL 1789 to the Present: 
MTCW 1 
Romero, Jose Ruben 1890-1952 .... TCLC 14 
See also CA 131; CAAE 114; EWL 3; HW 
1; LAW 
rire: Pierre de 1524-1585 . LC 6, 54; PC 


See also DLB 327; EW 2; GFL Beginnings 
to 1789; RGWL 2, 3; TWA 
Rooke, Leon 1934- 00.0.0... CLC 25, 34 
See also CA 25-28R; CANR 23, 53; CCA 
1; CPW, DAM POP 
Roosevelt, Franklin Delano 
1882-1945 oo. eeesseecsseseseesseeseees TCLC 93 
See also CA 173; CAAE 116; LAIT 3 
Roosevelt, Theodore 18538-1919 ..... TCLC 69 
* See also CA 170; CAAE 115; DLB 47, 186, 
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Roper, Margaret c. £505-1544 ........... LC 147 
Roper, William 1498-1578 .........c.000 LC 10 
Roquelaure, A. N. 
See Rice, Anne 


Rosa, Joao Guimaraes 1908-1967 .. CLC 23; 
HLCS 1 


See Guimaraes Rosa, Joao 
See also CAAS 89-92; DLB 113, 307; EWL 
3; WLIT 1 
Rose, Wendy 1948- . CLC 85; NNAL; PC 13 
See also CA 53-56; CANR 5, 51; CWP; 
DAM MULT; DLB 175; PFS 13; RGAL 
4; SATA 12 
Rosen, R. D. 
See Rosen, Richard (Dean) 
Rosen; Richard (Dean) 1949- ........... CLE 39 
See‘also CA 77-80; CANR 62, 120; CMW 
4; INT CANR-30 
Rosenberg, Isaac 1890-1918 ........... TCLC 12 
See also BRW 6; CA 188; CAAE 107; DLB 
20, 216; EWL 3; PAB; RGEL 2 
Rosenblatt, Joe CLC 15 
See Rosenblatt, Joseph 
See also CP 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 
Rosenblatt, Joseph 1933- 
See Rosenblatt, Joe 
See also CA 89-92; CP 1, 2; INT CA-89-92 
Rosenfeld, Samuel 
See Tzara, Tristan 
Rosenstock, Sami 
See Tzara, Tristan 
Rosenstock, Samuel 
See Tzara, Tristan 
Rosenthal, ae Louis} 
IDEF-1996 eeceseerserssessseceereesese CLC 28 
See also ce 1-4R; 6; CAAS 152; CANR 4, 
51; CP 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6; DLB 5; SATA 59 
Ross, Barnaby 
See Dannay, Frederic; Lee, Manfred B. 
Ross, Bernard L. 
See Follett, Ken 
Ross, J. H. 
See Lawrence, T(homas) E(dward) 
Ross, John Hume 
See Lawrence, T(homas) E(dward) 
Ross, Martin 1862-1915 
See Martin, Violet Florence 
We also DLB 135; GLL 2; RGEL 2; RGSF 
Ross, (James) Sinclair 1908-1996 ... CLC 13; 
SSC 24 
See also CA 73-76; CANR 81; CN 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, DAC; DAM MST: DLB 88; 
RGEL 2; RGSF 2; TCWW 1, 2 
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Rossetti, Christina 1830-1894 ... NCLC 2, 56, 
66, 186; PC 7; WLC 5 
See also AAYA 51; BRW 5; BYA 4; CLR 
115; DA; DA3; DAB; DAC; DAM MST, 
POET; DLB 35, 163, 240; EXPP: FL 1:3; 
LATS 1:1; MAICYA 1, 2; PFS 10, 14, 27; 
RGEL 2; SATA 20; TEA; WCH 
Rossetti, Christina Georgina 
See Rossetti, Christina 
Rossetti, Dante Gabriel t828-1882 . NCLC 4, 
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See also BPFB 3; CA 9-12R; CAAS 187; 
CANR 23, 66, 134, CWW 2: DLB 83, 
321; EW 12; EWL 3; GFL 1789 to the 
Present; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; 
RGWL 2, 3 

Sarton, May 1912-1995 ... 
PC 39; TCLC 120 

See also AMWS 8; CA I-4R; CAAS 149; 
CANR I, 34, 55, 116; CN 1, 2, 3. 4, 5, 6: 
CP 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6: DAM POET; DLB 48; 
DLBY 1981; EWL 3; FW; INT CANR- 
34; MAL 5; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; 
RGAL 4; SATA 36; SATA-Obit 86; TUS 

Sartre, Jean-Paul 1905-1980 , CLC 1, 4, 7, 9, 
13, 18, 24, 44, 50, 52; DC 3; SSC 32; 
WLC § 


See also AAYA 62; CA 9-12R; CAAS 97- 
100; CANR 21; DA; DA3; DAB: DAC; 
DAM DRAM, MST, NOV: DFS 5; DLB 
72, 296, 321, 332; EW 12; EWL 3; GFL 
1789 to the Present; LMFS 2; MTCW i, 
2; MTFW 2005; NFS 21; RGHL; RGSF 
2; RGWL 2, 3; SSFS 9; TWA 

Sassoon, Siegfried (Lorraine) 
1886-1967 occas CLC 3%, 1H; PC 12 

See also BRW 6; CA [04; CAAS 25-28R; 
CANR 36; DAB; DAM MST, NOV, 
POET; DLB 20, 191; DLBD 18; EWL 3; 
MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; PAB: RGEL 
2; TEA 

Satterfield, Charles 
See Pohl, Frederik 
Satyremont 
See Peret, Benjamin 
Saul, John (W. THD) 1942-0... CLe 46 

See also AAYA 10, 62: BEST 90:4; CA 81- 
84; CANR [6, 40, 31; CPW; DAM NOV, 
POP; HGG; SATA 98 

Saunders, Caleb 

See Heinlein, Robert A. 

Saura (Atares), Carlos 1932-1998 .... CLC 20 

See also CA 131; CAAE 114; CANR 79; 
HW 1 

Sauser, Frederic Louis 
See Sauser-Hali, Frederic 
Sauser-Hall, Frederic 1887-1961 ...... CLC 18 

See Cendrars, Blaise 

See also CA 102; CAAS 93-96; CANR 36, 
62; MTCW 1 

Saussure, Ferdinand de 
WES 7-191 8 visccercecectnestlin inn. TCLC 49 
See also DLB 242 
Savage, Catharine 
See Brosman, Catharine Savage 


CLC 4, 14, 49, 91; 


Savage, Richard 1697(7}-1743 0.0... LC 96 
See also DLB 95; RGEL 2 
Savage, Thomas 1915-2003 ............... CLC 40 


See also CA 132; 15; CAAE 126: CAAS 
218; CN 6, 7; INT CA-132; SATA-Obit 
147; TCWW 2 
Savan, Glenn 1953-2003 0.00... css CLC 56 
See also CA 225 
Sax, Robert 
See Johnson, Robert 
Saxo Grammaticus c. 1150-c. 
DOE eicccscsasesictanaderpvastieceeseseeteccs CMLC 58 
Saxton, Robert 
See Johnson, Robert 
Sayers, Dorothy Leigh) 1893-1957 . SSC 71; 
TCLE 2, 15 


td 
See also BPFB 3; BRWS 3; CA 119; CAAE 
104; CANR 60; CDBLB 1914-1945; 
CMW 4; DAM POP; DLB 10, 36, 77, 
100; MSW; MTCW I, 2; MTFW 2005; 
RGEL 2; SSFS 12; TEA 
Sayers, Valerie 1952- ................. CLC 50, 122 
See also CA 134; CANR 61; CSW 
Sayles, a (Thomas) 1950- ...,... CLC 7, 10, 
4 


1 > 
See atso CA 57-60; CANR 41, 84; DLB 44 
Scamander, Newt 


See Rowling, LK. 

Scammell, Michael 1935- .................. CLC MM 
See also CA 156 

Scannell, Vernon 1922-2007 .............. CLC 49 


See also CA 5-8R: CAAS 266; CANR 8, 
24, 57, 143; CN 1, 2; CP 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7; CWRI 5; DLB 27; SATA 59 
Scarteti, Susan 
See Streatfeild, (Mary) Noel 
Scarren 1847-1910 
See Mikszath, Kalman 


Scarron, Paul 1610-1660 |... LC 116 
ee also GFL Beginnings te 1789, RGWL 
3 


Schaeffer, Susan Fromberg 1941- ..... CLC 6, 


11, 2 
See also CA 49-52; CANR 18, 65, 160; CN 
4, 5, 6, 7; DLB 28, 299, MTCW 1, 2; 
MTFW 2005; SATA 22 
Schama, Simon 1945-0000. CLC 150 
sr wer BEST 89:4; CA 105; CANR 39, 
1, 
Schama, Simon Michael 
See Schama, Simon 
Schary, Jill 
See Robinson, Jill 
Schell, Jonathan 1943-00... CLO 
See also CA 73-76; CANR 12, 117 
Schelling, Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph von 
EPPS -1854 ais cceoeis cectcacetastaoceenane NCLC 4 


Scherer, Jean-Marie Maurice 1920- 
See Rohmer, Eric 
See also CA 110 

Schevill, James (Erwin) 1920- ............ CLC 7 
See also CA 5-8R; 12: CAD; CD 5, 6; CP 


1, 2, 3,4, 5 
Schiller, Friedrich von 1759-1805 ...... DC 12; 
NCLC 39, 69, 166 
See also CDWLB 2; DAM DRAM; DLB 
94; EW 5; RGWL 2, 3; TWA 
Schisgal, Murray (Joseph) 1926- ......, CLC 6 
See also CA 21-24R; CAD; CANR 48, 86; 
CD 5, 6; MAL 5 
Schlee, An 1934 owe cecessspeeeeee CLC 35 
See also CA I01; CANR 29, 88; SATA 44; 
SATA-Brief 36 
Schlegel, August Wilhelm von 
V76F-1845. oes seseeeeessseeees NCLC 15, 142 
See also DLB 94; RGWL 2, 3 
Schlegel, Friedrich 1772-1829 ........ NCLC 45 
See also DLB 90; EW 5; RGWL 2, 3: TWA 
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Schlegel, Jehann Elias (von) 


V71902)-1749 ose ceseseecseecetaree cesses LC § 
Schleiermacher, Friedrich 
1768-1834 oo. ceceecerenesecceneeres NCLC 107 
See also DLB 90 
Schiesinger, Arthur M., Jr. 
WOVF-200F ciciecccctneS dasa diliseie CLC &4 


See Schlesinger, Arthur Meier 
See also AITN 1; CA 1-4R; CAAS 257: 
CANR 1, 28, 58, 105; DLB 17; INT 
CANR-28; MTCW 1, 2; SATA 61; SATA- 
Obit 181 
Schlink, Bernhard 1944-000... CLC 174 
See also CA 163; CANR 116; RGHL 
Schmidt, Arno (Otto) 1914-1979 ...... CLC 56 
See also CA 128; CAAS 109; DLB 69; 
EWL 3 
Schmitz, Aron Hector 1861-1928 
See Svevo, Italo 
See also CA 122; CAAE 164, MTCW 1 
Schnackenberg, Gjertrud 1953- ...... CLC 40; 
PC 45 


See also AMWS 15; CAAE 116; CANR 
100; CP 5, 6, 7; CWP; DLB 120, 282; 
PFS 13, 25 
Schnackenberg, Gjertrud Cecelia 
See Schnackenberg, Gjertrud 
Schneider, Leonard Alfred 1925-1966 
See Bruce, Lenny 
See also CA 89-92 
Schnitzler, Arthur 1862-193] ..... DC 17; SSC 
15, 61; TCLC 4 
See also CAAE 104; CDWLB 2; DLB 81, 
118; EW 8; EWL 3; RGSF 2; RGWL 2, 3 
Schoenberg, Arnold Franz Walter 
1874-1951] 
See also CA 188; CAAE 109 
Schonberg, Arnold 
See Schoenberg, Arnold Franz Walter 
Shon anet: Arthur 1788-1860 . NCLC 51, 


TCLCE 75 


cred reeeenserenemeesgaesasesg agen 


See also DLB 90; EW 5 
Schor, Sandra (M.) 1932(7)-1990 ..... CLC 65 
See also CAAS 132 
Scherer, Mark 1908-1977 ........ccsscoee CLC 9 
See also CA 5-8R; CAAS 73-76; CANR 7; 
CN 1, 2; DLB 103 
Schrader, Paul (Joseph) 1946- . CLC 26, 212 
See also CA 37-40R; CANR 41: DLB 44 
Schreber, Daniel 1842-1911 .......... TCLC 123 
Schreiner, Olive (Emilie Albertina) 
1855-1920 ec secserserseessseererenes TFCLC 9 
See also AFW; BRWS 2; CA 154, CAAE 
105; DLB 18, 156, 190, 205: EWL 3, FW; 
RGEL 2; TWA; WLIT 2; WWE 1 
Schulberg, Budd (Wilson) 1914- .. CLC 7, 48 
See also BPFB 3; CA 25-28R; CANR 19, 
87, CN 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; DLB 6, 26, 28: 
DLBY 1981, 2001; MAL 5 
Schulman, Arnold 
See Trumbo, Dalton 
Schutz, Bruno 1392-1942 .. SSC 13; TCLC 5, 


See also CA 123, CAAE 115; CANR 86; 
CDWLB 4; DLB 215; EWL 3; MTCW 2: 
MTFW 2005: RGSF 2; RGWL 2, 3 

Schulz, Charles M. 1922-2000 .......... CLE 12 

See also AAYA 39; CA 9-12R; CAAS 187; 
CANR 6, 132; INF CANR-6: MTFW 
2005; SATA 10; SATA-Obit 118 

Schulz, Charles Monroe 
See Schulz, Charles M. 
Schumacher, E(rnst) F(riedrich} 
1911-1977 

See also CA 81-84; CAAS 73-76; CANR 

34, 85 
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Schumann, Robert 1810-1856 ...... NCLC 143 
Schuyler, George Samuel 1895-1977 . HR 1:3 
See also BW 2; CA 81-84; CAAS 73-76; 
CANR 42; DLB 29, 51 
Schuyler: James Marcus 1923-1991 .. CLC §, 


See also CA [01; CAAS 134; CP 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5; DAM POET: DLB 5, 169; EWL 3; INT 
CA-i101T; MAL 5, WP 
Schwartz, Delmore (David) 
1913-1966 . CLC 2, 4, 16, 45, 87; PC 8; 
SSC 105 
See also AMWS 2; CA 17-18; CAAS 25- 
28R: CANR 35; CAP 2; DLB 28, 48; 
EWL 3; MAL 5; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 
2005; PAB; RGAL 4; TUS 
Schwartz, Ernst 
See Ozu, Yasujiro 
Schwartz, John Burnham 1965- ....,.. CLC §9 
See also CA 132; CANR 116 
Schwartz, Lynne Sharon 1939- ........ CLC 31 
See also CA 103; CANR 44, 89, 160, DLB 
218; MTCW 2; MTFW 2005 
Schwartz, Muriel A. 
See Eliot, Tihomas) S(tearns) 
Schwarz-Bart, Andre 1928-2006 .... CLC 2, 4 
See also CA 89-92; CAAS 253; CANR 109; 
DLB 299; RGHL 
Schwarz-Bart, Simone 1938- . BLAS; CLC 7 
See also BW 2; CA 97-100; CANR 117; 
EWL 3 
Schwerner, Armand 1927-1999... PC 42 
See also CA 9-12R; CAAS 179; CANR 50, 
83; CP 2, 3. 4, 5, 6; DLB 165 
Schwitters, Kurt (Hermann Edward Karl 
Julius) 1887-1948 oo TCLE 95 
See also CA 158 
Schwob, Marcel (Mayer Andre) 
1867-1905 oo. eeecessesceeeereesees TCLC 20 
See also CA 168: CAAE 117: DLB 123; 
GEL 1789 to the Present 
Sciascia, Leonardo 1921-1989 .. CLC 8, 9, 41 
See also CA 85-88; CAAS 130; CANR 35; 
DLB 177; EWL 3; MTCW 1; RGWL 2, 3 
Scoppettone, Sandra 1936- _.....0....... CLC 2% 
See Early, Jack 
See also AAYA il, 65; BYA 8; CA 5-8R; 
CANR 41, 73, 157; GLL 1; MAICYA 2; 
MAICYAS 1; SATA 9, 92; WYA; YAW 
Scorsese, Martin 1942- ....... CLC 20, 39, 207 
See also AAYA 38; CA 114; CAAE 110; 
CANR 46, 85 
Scotland, Jay 
See Jakes, John 
Scott, Duncan Campbell 
1862-1947 oo ccseccescetssencessreesoeesens TCLC 6 
See also CA 153; CAAE 104; DAC; DLB 
92; RGEL 2 
Scott, Evelyn 1893-1963 0.0... CLC 43 
See also CA 104; CAAS 112; CANR 64, 
DLB 9, 48; RHW 
as pi gl Reginald} 
oS bo CLC 22 
Pi also of 101; CAAS 114; CANR 87; 
CP I, 2, 3, 4, DLB 88; INT CA-101; 
RGEL 2 
Scott, Frank 
See Scott, F(rancis) R(eginald) 
Scott, Joan CLC 65 
Scott, Joanna 1960- oe CLC 5 
See aise AMWS 17; CA 126; CANR 53, 
92, 168 
Scott, Joanna Jeanne 
See Scott, Joanna 
Scott, Paul (Mark) 1920-1978 ...... CLC 9, 60 
See also BRWS 1; CA 81-84; CAAS 77-80; 
CANR 33; CN 1, 2; DLB 14, 207, 326; 
EWL 3; MTCW 1; RGEL 2; RHW; WWE 


Scott, Ridley 1937-0... sees CLC 183 
See also AAYA 13, 43 


Scott, Sarah 1723-1795 ....csecsssseseers LAC 44 
See also DLB 39 
Scott, Sir Walter 1771-1832 .... NCLC 15, 69, 
110; PC 13; SSC 32; WLC § 


See also AAYA 22; BRW 4; BYA 2; CD- 
BLB 1789-1832; DA; DAB; DAC; DAM 
MST, NOV, POET; DLB 93, 107, 116, 
{44, 159; GL 3; HGG; LAIT t; RGEL 2; 
RGSF 2; SSFS 10, SUFW 1; TEA; WLIT 
3; YABC 2 

Scribe, (Augustin) Eugene 1791-1861 . DC 5; 
NCLC 16 


See also DAM DRAM; DLB 192; GFL 
1789 to the Present; RGWL 2, 3 


Scudery, Georges de 1601-1667 ........... LC 75 
See aiso GFL Beginnings to 1789 
Scudery, Madeleine de 1607-1701 .. LC 2, 58 
See also DLB 268; GFL Beginnings to 1789 
Scum 
See Crumb, R. 
Scombag, Little Bobby 
See Crumb, R. 
Seabrook, John 
See Hubbard, L. Ron 
Seacole, Mary Jane Grant 
1805-188 E oo. cesecccsesssseseensee ees 
See also DLB 166 
Sealy, I(rwin) Allan 1951- .......0........ CLC 55 
See also CA 136; CN 6, 7 
Search, Alexander 
See Pessoa, Fernando {Antonio Nogueira) 
Sebald, W(infried) G(eorg) 
1944-2 O01 . . CLC 194 
See also BRWS_ 8 "CA. 159: “CAAS 202; 
CANR 98; MTFW 2005; RGHL 
Sebastian, Lee 
See Silverberg, Robert 
Sebastian Owl 
See Thompson, Hunter S. 
Sebestyen, Igen 
See Sebestyen, Ouida 
Sebestyen, Ouida 1924- «0.0. CLC 30 
See also AAYA 8; BYA 7; CA 107; CANR 
40, 114; CLR 17; IRDA; MAICYA }, 2; 
SAAS 10; SATA 39, 140; WYA; YAW 


NCLC 147 


Sebold, Alice 1963(?)- 0... cee CLC 193 
See also AAYA 56; CA 203; MTFW 2005 
Second Duke of Buckingham 
See Villiers, George 


Secundus, H. Scriblerus 

See Fielding, Henry 
Sedges, John 

See Buck, Pear] S{ydenstricker) 
Sedgwick, Catharine Maria 


1789-1867 .. .NCLC 19, 98 
See also DLB 1, 74, 183, “239, 243, 254; FL 
1:3; RGAL 4 
Sedulius Scottus 9th cent. -c. 874 . CMLC 86 
Seebohm, Victoria 
See Glendinning, Victoria 
Seelye, John (Douglas) 1931- ............ CLC 7 


See also CA 97-100, CANR 70; INT CA- 
97-100, TCWW 1, 2 
Seferiades, Giorgos Stylianou 1900-1971 
See Seferis, George 
See also CA 5- ee CAAS 33-36R; CANR 
5, 36; MTCW 
Seferis, George CLC 5, 11; PC 66 
See Seferiades, Giorgos ‘Stylianou 
5 ae DLB 332; EW 12; EWL 3; RGWL 
Segal, Erich (Wolf) 1937- .............. CLC 3, 10 
See also BEST 89:]; BPFB 3; CA 25-28R; 
CANR 20, 36, 65, 113; CPW; DAM POP; 
DLBY 1986; INT CANR-20; MTCW 1 
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Seger, Bob 1945-0... cssereeeene CLC 35 
Seghers, Anna CLC 7 
See Radvanyi, Netty 
See also CDWLB 2; DLB 69; EWL 3 
Seidel, Frederick (Lewis) 1936- ........ CLC 18 
See also CA 13-16R; CANR 8, 99; CP 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5. 6, 7; DLBY 1984 
a: Jarosiay 1901-1986 . CLC 34, 44, 93; 
47 


See also CA 127; CDWLB 4; DLB 215, 
332; EWL 3; MTCW 1, 2 
Sei Shonagon c. 966-1017(?) ..... CMLC 6, 89 
Sejour, Victor 1817-£874 oo... DC 16 
See also DLB 50 
Sejour Marcou et Ferrand, Juan Victor 
See Sejour, Victor 
Selby, Hubert, Jr. 1928-2004 ..... CLC 1, 2, 4, 
8; SSC 20 


See also CA 13-16R; CAAS 226; CANR 
33, 85; CN 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; DLB 2, 227; 
MAL 5 

Selzer, Richard 1928- .......0...csce CLC 74 

See also CA 65-68; CANR 14, 106 

Sembene, Ousmane 
See Ousmane, Sembene 
Sembene, Ousmane 
See Ousmane, Sembene 
s also AFW; CAAS 261; EWL 3; WLIT 


Senancour, Etienne Pivert de 
V7 70-1 BAG 0... cesesecsesetecseeeeeeeerete NCLC 16 
See also DLB 119; GFL 1789 to the Present 
Sender, Ramon (Jose) 1902-1982 ...... CLC 8; 
HLC 2; TCLC 136 
See also CA 5-8R; CAAS 105; CANR 8; 
DAM MULT; DLB 322; EWL 3; HW 1; 
MTCW !; RGWL 2, 3 
Seneca, Lucius Annaeus c. 4B.C.-c. 
G3 jaca ncisdassntisereciceevecnieets CMLC 6; DC § 
See also AW 2; CDWLB 1; DAM DRAM: 
DLB 211; RGWL 2, 3; TWA; WLIT 8 
Senghor, Leopold Sedar 
Laan . BLC 1:3; CLC 54, 130; PC 


See also AFW; BW 2; CA 125; CAAE 116; 
CAAS 203; CANR 47, 74, 134; CWW 2; 
DAM MULT, POET; DNFS 2; EWL 3; 
GFL 1789 to the Present; MTCW 1, 2; 
MTFW 2005; TWA 

Senior, Olive (Marjorie) 1941- .......... SSC 78 

See also BW 3; CA 154; CANR 86, 126; 
CN 6; CP 6, 7; CWP, DLB 157; EWL 3; 
RGSF 2 

Senna, Danzy 1970-0 ccecee CLC 119 

See also CA 169; CANR 130 

Serling, (Edward) Red{man) 
V924-1975 ccceccsesccesensesseeseatsereseees CLC 30 

See also AAYA 14; AITN 1; CA 162; CAAS 
57-60; DLB 26; SFW 4 

Serna, Ramon Gomez de la 

See Gomez de la Serna, Ramon 

TES 

See Guillevic, (Eugene) 
Service, Robert 

See Service, Robert W(illiam) 

See also BYA 4; DAB; DLB 92 
Service, Robert W(itliam) 

peur. .. PC 70; TCLC 15; WLC 


See Service, Robert 
See also CA 140; CAAE L15; CANR 84; 
DA; DAC; DAM MST, POET; PFS [0, 
RGEL 2; SATA 20 
Seth, Vikram 1952-0... CLC 43, 90 
See also BRWS 10; CA 127; CAAE 121; 
CANR 50, 74, 131; CN 6, 7; CP 5, 6, 7: 
DA3; DAM MULT; DLB 120, 271, 282, 
323, EWL 3; INT CA-127; MTCW 2; 
MTFW 2005; WWE | 
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Seton, Cynthia Propper [926-1982 .. CLC 27 
See also CA 5-8R; CAAS 108; CANR 7 
Seton, Ernest (Evan) Thompson 
1860-1946 oes renee resesrenrneseee TCLC 31 
See also ANW; BYA 3: CA 204; CAAE 
10%; CLR 59; DLB 92; DLBD 13; JRDA; 
SATA 18 
Seton-Thompson, Ernest 
See Seton, Emest (Evan) Thompson 
Settle, Mary Lee 1918-2008 ........ CLC 19, 61 
See also BPFB 3, CA 89-92; 1; CAAS 343; 
CANR 44, 87, 126; CN 6, 7; CSW; DLB 
6; INT CA-89-92 
Seuphor, Michet 
See Arp, Jean 
Sevigne, Marie (de Rabutin-Chantal) 
1626-1696 LC il, 144 
See Sevigne, Marie de Rabutin Chantal 
See also GFL Beginnings to 1789, TWA 
Sevigne, Marie de Rabutin Chantal 
See Sevigne, Marie (de Rabutin-Chantal) 
See also DLB 268 
Sewall, Samuel 1652-1730 .....--.--ccssce: LC 38 
See also DLB 24; RGAL 4 
Sexton, Anne (Harvey) 1928-1974 ..... CLC 2, 
4 6, 8, 10, 15, 53, 123; PC 2, 79; WLC 


See also AMWS 2: CA 1-4R; CAAS 53-56; 
CABS 2; CANR 3, 36, CDALB 1941- 
1968; CP 1, 2; DA: DA3; DAB; DAC; 
DAM MST, POET; DLB 5, 169; EWL 3; 
EXPP; FL 1:6; FW; MAL 5; MBL; 
MTCW I, 2; MTFW 2005; PAB; PFS 4, 
(4; RGAL 4; RGHL; SATA 10; TUS 

Shaara, Jeff 1952-00. CLC 119 

See also AAYA 70; CA 163; CANR 109, 

172; CN 7; MTFW 2005 
Shaara, Michael 1929-1988 ............... CLC 15 

See also AAYA 71; AITN 1: BPFB 3; CA 
102; CAAS t25, CANR 52, 85; DAM 
POP; DLBY 1983; MTFW 2005: NFS 26 

Shackleton, C.C. 
See Aldiss, Brian W. 
Shacochis, Bob CLC 39 
See Shacochis, Robert G. 
Shacochis, Robert G. 195t- 

See Shacochis, Bob 

See also CA 124; CAAE 119; CANR 100; 
INT CA-124 

Shadwell, Thomas 1641(?)-1692 ........ LC 114 

See also DLB 80; IDTP; RGEL 2 

Shaffer, Anthony 1926-2001 .............. CLE 19 

See also CA 116; CAAE 110; CAAS 200; 
CBD; CD 5. 6; DAM DRAM; DFS 13: 
DLB 13 

Shaffer, Anthony Joshua 
See Shaffer, Anthony 
ee | ree (926- ... CLC §, 14, 18, 37, 60; 


See also BRWS 1; CA 25-28R: CANR 25, 
47, T4, 118; CBD; CD 5, 6; CDBLB [960 
to Present; DA3; DAB; DAM DRAM, 
MST; DFS 5, 13; DLB 13, 233; EWL 3; 
MTCW |, 2; MTFW 2005; RGEL 2; TEA 

Shakespeare, William [564-1616 ....... PC 84; 
WLC 5S 


See also AAYA 35: BRW !, CDBLB Before 
1660; DA; DA3; DAB; DAC; DAM 
DRAM, MST, POET; DFS 20, 21; DLB 
62, 172, 263, EXPP, LAIT §, LATS 1:1; 
LMFS 1: PAB: PFS 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9; 
RGEL 2; TEA; WLIT 3; WP; WS; WYA 

Shakey, Bernard 
See Young, Neil 
Shalamov, Varlam es icon 
1907-1982 .. . CLC 18 

See also CA 129: "CAAS” 405: ‘DLB 302; 

RGSF 2 
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Shamloo, Ahmad 
See Shamlu, Ahmad 
Shamlou, Ahmad 
See Shamlu, Ahmad 
Shamiu, Ahmad 1925-2000 ............... 
See also CA 216, CWW 2 
Shammas, Anton 1951- .........c...000 CLC 55 
See also CA 199 
oe Arline 
See Berriauh, Gina 
Shange, Ntozake 1948- ...... BLC 1:3; CLC 8, 
25, 38, 74, 126; DC 3 
See also AAYA 9, 66; AFAW 1, 2; BW 2; 
CA 85-88: CABS 3; CAD; CANR 27, 48, 
74, 131; CD 5, 6; CP 5, 6, 7; CWD; CWP; 
DA3; DAM DRAM, MULT, DFS 2, 11; 
DLB 38, 249; FW; LAIT 4, 5; MAL 5; 
MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; NFS 11; 
RGAL 4; SATA 157; YAW 
Shanley, John Patrick 1950- ............. CLC 75 
See also AAYA 74; AMWS 14; CA 133; 
CAAE 128; CAD; CANR 83, 154; CD 5, 
6; DFS 23 
Shapcott, Thomas William) 1935- .. CLC 38 
See also CA 69-72: CANR 49, 83, 103; CP 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; DLB 289 
Shapiro, Jane 1942- .......-.cccsesreecseses CLC 76 
See also CA 196 
Shapiro, Karl] 1913-2000 ... CLC 4, 8, 15, 53; 
PC 25 


See also AMWS 2; CA 1-4R; 6; CAAS 188; 
CANR |, 36, 66; CP t. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6; DLB 
48; EWL 3; EXPP; MAL 5; MTCW 1, 2; 
MTFW 2005; PFS 3: RGAL 4 
Sharp, William 1855-1905 ............ TOLC 39 
See Macleod, Fiona 
See also CA 160; DLB 156; RGEL 2 
Sharpe, Thomas Ridley 1928- 
See Sharpe, Tom 
See also CA 122; CAAE 114; CANR 85; 
INT CA-122 
Sharpe, Tom CLC 36 
See Sharpe, Thomas Ridley 
See also CN 4, 5, 6, 7; DLB 14, 231 
Shatrov, Mikhail CLC 59 
Shaw, Bernard 
See Shaw, George Bernard 
See also DLB 10, 57, 190 
Shaw, G. Bernard 
See Shaw, George Bernard 
Shaw, George Bernard 1856-1950 ..... 
TCLC 3, 9, 21, 45; WLC 5 
See Shaw, Bernard 
See also AAYA 61; BRW 6; BRWC 1; 
BRWR 2; CA 128; CAAE 104; CDBLB 
1914-1945; DA; DA3; DAB; DAC; DAM 
DRAM, MST; DFS 1, 3, 6, 11, 19, 22; 
DLB 332; EWL 3; LAIT 3; LATS 1:1; 
MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; RGEL 2; 
TEA; WLIT 4 
Shaw, Henry Wheeler 1818-1885 .. NCLC 15 
See also DLB If; RGAL 4 
Shaw, Irwin 1913-1984 ........... CLC 7, 23, 34 
See also AITN 1; BPFB 3; CA 13-16R; 
CAAS 112; CANR 21; CDALB 1941- 
1968; CN 1, 2, 3; CPW; DAM DRAM, 
POP, DLB 6, 102; DLBY 1984, MAL 5; 
MTCW 1, 21; MTFW 2005 
Shaw, so, oie 
LG2F-1978 os ceccseeeeesccceeeseeestceseeeee CLC 5 
See also fe 1; CA 1-4R; CAAS 81-84; 
CANR 4: CN 1, 2; DLB 13, 14 
Shaw, T. E. 
See Lawrence, T(homas) Ejdward) 
Shawn, Wallace 1943-0000... CLC 41 
See also CA 112; CAD; CD 5, 6; DLB 266 
Shaykh, al- Hanan 
See al-Shaykh, Hanan 
See also CWW 2. EWL 3 


DC 23; 
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Shehedrin, N. 
See Saltykov, Mikhail Evgrafovich 
Shea, Lisa 1953- ......ccccssceccenssenvees CLC 86 
See also CA 147 
Sheed, aly (John Joseph) 1930- . CLC 2, 
4, 10, 5, 
See also CA 65-68; CANR 30, 66; CN 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7: DLB 6; MAL 5; MTCW !. 
23 MTFW 2005 
Sheehy, Gail 1937- ... . CLC 171 
See also CA 49- 52: ‘CANR Ai 33, 55, 92; 
CPW; MTCW | 
Sheldon, Alice Hastings Bradley 
1915¢?)-1987 
See Tiptree, James, Jr. 
See also CA [08; CAAS [22; CANR 34; 
INT CA-108; MTCW ¢ 
Sheldon, John 
See Bloch, Robert (Albert} 
Sheldon, Walter J(ames) 1917-1996 
See Queen, Elle: 
See also AITN 1; CA 25-28R; CANR 10 
Shelley, Mary Wollstonecraft (Godwin) 
1797-1851 ........ NCLC 14, 59, 103, 170; 
SSC 92; WLC 5 
See also AAYA 20; BPFB 3, BRW 3, 
BRWC 2; BRWS 3; BYA 5; CDBLB 
1789-1832; DA; DA3; DAB; DAC; DAM 
MST, NOV; DLB 110, 116, 159, £78; 
EXPN; FL 1:3; GL 3; HGG; LAIT 1; 
LMFS 1, 2; NFS 1; RGEL 2; SATA 29: 
SCFW 1, 2; SFW 4, TEA; WLIT 3 
Shelley. Percy Bysshe 1792-1822 .. NCLC 18, 
93, 143, 175; PC 14, 67; WLC 5 
See also AAYA 61; BRW 4, BRWR 1; CD- 
BLB 1789-1832; DA; DA3; DAB; DAC; 
DAM MST, POET; DLB 96, 110, 158; 
EXPP; LMFS 1; PAB; PFS 2, 27; RGEL 
2; TEA; WLIT 3; WP 
Shepard, James R. 
See Shepard, Jim 
Shepard, Fim 1956- o.... ese reees CLC 36 
See also AAYA 73; CA 137; CANR 59, 104, 
160; SATA 90, 164 
Shepard, Lucius 1947- 1... CLC 34 
See also CA 141, CAAE 128; CANR Bi, 
124; HGG; SCFW 2; SFW 4; SUFW 2 
Shepard, Sam 1943- .... CLC 4, 6, 17, 34, 41, 
44, 169; DC § 
See also AAYA 1, 58; AMWS 3; CA 69-72; 
CABS 3; CAD; CANR 22, 120, 140; CD 
5, 6; DA3; DAM DRAM; DES 3, 6, 7, 
i4; DLB 7, 212; EWL 3, IDFW 3, 4, 


MAL 5; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; 
RGAL 4 
Shepherd, Jean (Parker) 
1921-1999 nec reeesceerersseeas TCLC 177 
See also AAYA 69; AITN 2; CA 77-80; 
CAAS 187 


Shepherd, Michael 
See Ludlum, Robert 
Sherburne, Zoa (Lillian Morin) 
1912-1995 eee ceeesessseseeestrasarees CLC # 
See also AAYA 13; CA 1-4R; CAAS 176; 


CANR 3, 37; MAICYA 1, 2; SAAS 18; 
SATA 3; YAW 
Sheridan, Frances 1724-1766 .......0...... LC7 
See also DLB 39, 84 
Sheridan, Richard Brinsley 


1751-1816 .DC 1; NCLC 5, 91; WLC § 

See also BRW 3; CDBLB 1660-1789; DA; 
DAB, DAC, DAM DRAM, MST: DFS 
15; DLB 89: WLIT 3 


Sherman, Jonathan Marc 1968- ....... CLC 55 
See also CA 230 
Sherman, Martin 1941(?)- 0.0.0.0... CLC 19 


See also CA 123; CAAE 116; CAD; CANR 
8&6, CD 5, 6; DFS 20; DLB 228; GLL 1, 
IDTP, RGHL 


LITERARY CRITICISM SERIES 


Sherwin, Judith Johnson 
See Johnson, Judith (Emlyn) 
See also CANR 85; CP 2, 3, 4, 3; CWP 


Sherwood, Frances 1940- ....0..........0.. CLC 81 
See also CA 220; 146, 220; CANR 158 
Sherwood, Robert E(mmet) 
1896-1955 oe. ceeecese ces ceesecaverrtoes TCLC 3 


See also CA 153, CAAE 104, CANR 86; 
DAM DRAM; DFS 11, 15, 17; DLB 7, 
26, 249; IDFW 3, 4; MAL 5; RGAL 4 
Shestov, Ley 1866-1938 00.0... TCLC 56 
Shevchenko, Taras 1814-1861 ........ NCLC 54 
Shiel, M(atthew) P(hipps) 
1865-1947 


See Holmes, Gordon 
See also CA 160; CAAE 106; DLB 153; 
HGG; MTCW 2: MTFW 2005; SCFW 1, 
2; SFW 4, SUFW 
Shields, Carol 1935-2003 .. CLC 91, 113, 193 
See also AMWS 7; CA 81-84; CAAS 218: 
CANR 51, 74, 98, 133; CCA 1; CN 6, 7; 
CPW; DA3; DAC; DLB 334; MTCW 2; 
MTFW 2005; NFS 23 


Shields, David 1956- .....00..00 cee CLC 97 
See also CA 124; CANR 48, 99, 112, 157 
Shields, David Jonathan 


See Shields, David 
Shiga, Naoya 1883-1971 .... CLC 33; SSC 23; 
TCLC 172 
See Shiga Naoya 
See also CA 161; CAAS 33-36R; MJW; 
RGWL 3 
Shiga Naoya 
See Shiga, Naoya 
See also DLB 180; EWL 3; RGWL 3 
Shitts, Randy 1951-1994... CLC 85 
See also AAYA 19; CA 127; CAAE 115; 
CAAS [44; CANR 45, DA3; GLL 1; INT 
CA-127; MTCW 2; MTFW 2005 
Shimazaki, Haruki 1872-1943 
See Shimazaki Toson 
See also CA 134; CAAE 105; CANR 34; 
RGWL 3 
Shimazaki Toson TCLC 5 
See Shimazaki, Haruki 
See also DLB 180; EWL 3 
Shirtey, James 1596-1666 ....... DC 25; LC 96 
See also DLB 58; RGEEL 2 
Shirley Hastings, Selina 
See Hastings, Selina 
Sholokhov, Mikhail (Aleksandrovich) 
1905-1984 oo ees eseteseeesseseeene CLC 7,15 
See also CA 1G1; CAAS [12; DLB 272, 
332; EWL 3; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; 
RGWL 2, 3; SATA-Obit 36 
Sholom Aleichem 1859-1916 ............. SSC 33; 
TCLC 1, 35 
See Rabinovitch, Sholem 
See also DLB 333; TWA 
Shone, Patric 
See Hanley, James 
Showalter, Elaine 1941- ........ . CLC 169 
See also CA 57-60; CANR ‘58, i06; DLB 
67; FW; GLL 2 
Shreve, Susan 
See Shreve, Susan Richards 
Shreve, Susan Richards 1939- .......... CLC 23 
See also CA 49-52; 5; CANR 5, 38, 69, 100, 
159; MAICYA 1, 2; SATA 46, 95, 152; 
SATA-Brief 41 


Shue, Larry 1946-1985 occas CLC §2 
See also CA 145; CAAS 117; DAM DRAM; 
DFS 7 
Shu-Jen, Chou 1881-1936 
See Lu Hsun 


See also CAAE 104 
Shulman, Alix Kates 1932- ........... CLC 2, 10 
See also CA 29-32R; CANR 43; FW; SATA 
7 


Shuster, Joe 1914-1992 ow CLE 21 
See also AAYA 50 
Shute, Nevil CLC 30 
See Norway, Nevil Shute 
See also BPFB 3; DLB 255; NFS 9; RHW; 
SFW 4 
Shuttle, Penelope (Diane) 1947- ......... CLC 7 
See also CA 93-96; CANR 39, 84, 92, 168; 
CP 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, CWP; DLB 14, 40 
Shvarts, Elena 1948-000 eee PC 50 
See also CA 147 
Sidhwa, Bapsi 1939- 
See Sidhwa, Bapsy (N.} 
See also CN 6, 7; DLB 323 
Sidhwa, Bapsy (N.) 1938- ................ CLC 168 
See Sidhwa, Bapsi 
See also CA 108; CANR 25, 57; FW 
Sidney, Mary [561-1621 ................ LC 19, 39 
See Sidney Herbert, Mary 
Sidney, Sir Philip 1554-1536 ........ LC 19, 39, 
131; PC 32 
See also BRW 1; BRWR 2; CDBLB Before 
1660; DA; DA3; DAB; DAC; DAM MST, 
POET; DLB 167; EXPP; PAB; RGEL 2; 
TEA; WP 
Sidney Herbert, Mary 
See Sidney, Mary 
See also DLB 167 


Siegel, Jerome 1914-1996 ............0.... CLC 21 
See Siegel, Jerry 
See also CA 169; CAAE 116; CAAS 151 
Siegel, Jerry 


See Siegei, Jerome 
See also AAYA 50 
Sienkiewicz, Henryk (Adam Alexander Pius) 
1846-1916 ooo eceesseseesenteeesesees TCLE 3 
See also CA 134; CAAE 104; CANR 84; 
DLB 332; EWL 3; RGSF 2; RGWL 2, 3 
Sierra, Gregorio Martinez 
See Martinez Sierra, Gregorio 
Sierra, Maria de la O’LeJarraga Martinez 
See Martinez Sierra, Maria 


Sigal, Clancy 1926-000... ceeeseeeees CLC 7 
ar Ss 1-4R; CANR 85; CN 1, 2, 3, 


Siger of Brabant 1240(?)-1284(7) . CMLC 69 
See also DLB 115 

Sigourney, Lydia H. 
See Sigourney, Lydia Howard (Huntley) 
See also DLB 73, 183 

gies og Howard sae 


« NCLC 21, 87 
re esa Lydia HL: Sigourney, Lydia 
Huntley 
See also DLB 1 


Sigourney, Lydia Huntley 
See Sigourney, Lydia Howard (Huntley) 
See also DLB 42, 239, 243 
Siguenza y Gongora, Carlos de 
1648-1700 occ HLCS 2; LC 8 
See also LAW 
Sigurjonsson, Johann 
See Sigurjonsson, Johann 
Sigurjonsson, Johann 1880-1919 _. TCLC 27 
See also CA 170; DLB 293; EWL 3 
Sikelianos, Angelos 1884-1951 ............ PC 29; 
TCLC 39 


See also EWL 3; RGWL 2, 3 
Silkin, Jon 1930-1997 «0.000000... CLC 2, 6, 43 
See also CA 5-8R; 5: CANR 89; CP 1, 2, 3. 
4, 5, 6; DLB 27 
Silko, Leslie 1948- ...... CLC 23, 74, 114, 211; 
NNAL; SSC 37, 66; WLCS 
See also AAYA 14; AMWS 4; ANW; BYA 
12; CA 122; CAAE 115; CANR 45, 65, 
118; CN 4, 5, 6, 7; CP 4, 5, 6, 7; CPW 1; 
CWP; DA; DA3; DAC; DAM MST, 
MULT, POP; DLB 143, 175, 256, 275; 
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SIMMONS 


EWL 3; EXPP; EXPS; LAIT 4; MAL 5; 
MTCW 2; MTFW 2005; NFS 4; PFS 9, 
16: RGAL 4; RGSF 2; SSFS 4, 8, 16, 11; 
TCWW 1,2 
Sillanpaa, Frans Eemil 1888-1964 ... CLC 19 
See also CA 129; CAAS 93-96; DLB 332; 
EWL 3; MTCW 1 
Silene, Alea 1928- .. CLC t, 3, 6, 10, 19, 57, 
4 


See also AITN 1; BRWS 5; CA 191; 9-12R, 
19]; 2; CANR 8, 26, 55, 139; CDBLB 
1960 to Present; CN 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6; CP 1, 
2, 3, 4.5; DLB 14, 139; EWL 3; MTCW 
1, 2; MTFW 2005; RGEL 2; RGSF 2; 
SATA 61 

Silone, Ignazio 1900-1978 .................... CLC 4 

See also CA 25-28; CAAS 81-84; CANR 
34; CAP 2; DLB 264; EW 12; EWL 3; 
MTCW |; RGSF 2; RGWL 2, 3 

Silone, Ignazione 
See Silone, Ignazio 
Silver, Joan Micklin 1935- ............... CLC 20 
See also CA 121; CAAE 114; INT CA-!21 
Sitver, Nicholas 

See Faust, Frederick (Schiller) 

Silverberg, Robert 1935- ............. CLC 7, 140 

See also AAYA 24; BPFB 3: BYA 7, 9; CA 
186; I-4R, 186; 3; CANR 1, 20, 36, 85, 
140; CLR 59; CN 6, 7; CPW; DAM POP; 
DLB 8; INT CANR-20; MAICYA 1, 2; 
MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; SATA 13, 91; 
SATA-Essay 104; SCFW 1, 2; SFW 4; 
SUFW 2 

Silverstein, Alvin 1933- .....000..- CLC 17 

See also CA 49-52: CANR 2; CLR 25; 

JRDA; MAICYA 1, 2; SATA 8, 69, 124 
Silverstein, Shel 1932-1999 ou. PC 49 

See also AAYA 40; BW 3; CA 107; CAAS 
179; CANR 47, 74, 8t; CLR 5, 96, CWRI 
5; IRDA; MAICYA 1, 2; MTCW 2; 
MTFW 2005; SATA 33, 92; SATA-Brief 
27; SATA-Obit 116 

Sitversein, Virginia B(arbara waerce 
siisdssestivadssasectsssbuasseisa-cctaessr 17 
See also CA 49-52; CANR 2; CLR 25: 
JRDA,; MAICYA 1, 2; SATA 8, 69, 124 
Sim, Georges 
See Simenon, Georges (Jacques Christian) 
ar acca Dionald) 1904-1988 . CLC 1, 


See also CA 1-4R; CAAS 125; CANR 1, 
35; DLB 8; MTCW 1; SATA-Obit 56; 
SCFW 1, 2; SFW 4 

Simenon, Georges (Jacques Christian) 
1903-1989 oo. CLC 1, 2, 3, 8, 18, 47 

See also BPFB 3; CA 85-88; CAAS 129; 
CANR 35: CMW 4; DA3; DAM POP; 
DLB 72; DLBY 1989; EW 12; EWL 3, 
GFL 1789 to the Present; MSW; MTCW 
1, 2; MTFW 2005; RGWL 2, 3 

Simic, Charles 1938- .... CLC 6, 9, 22, 49, 68, 
130; PC 69 

See also AMWS 8: CA 29-32R: 4; CANR 
12, 33, 52, 61, 96, 140; CP 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, DA3; DAM POET; DLB 105; MAL 5; 
oo 2: MTFW 2005; PFS 7; RGAL 4; 

Simmet, Georg 1858-1918 ............ TCLC 64 

See also CA 157; DLB 296 

Simmons, Charles (Paul) 1924- ........ CLC 57 
See also CA 89-92; INT CA-89-92 
Simmons, Dan 1948- 0.00... CLC 44 

See also AAYA 16, 54, CA 138; CANR 53, 

a, 126, CPW; DAM POP; HGG; SUFW 


am James (Stewart Alexander) 


Dm dasuacaiaseesgevicnalasaepl seca eestoien CLC 43 
See also CA 105; 21; CP 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 75 
DLB 40 
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SIMMONS 


Simmons, Richard 
See Simmons, Dan 
Simms, William Gilmore 


1806-1870 occ cccceceseesecaeeteeee NCLC 3 

See also DLB 3, 30, 59, 73, 248, 254; 
RGAL 4 

Simon, Carby 1945-0... eee CLC 26 


See also CA 105 
Simon, Claude 1913-2005 ... CLC 4, 9, 15, 39 
See also CA 89-92; CAAS 241; CANR 33, 
117; CWW 2; DAM NOV; DLB 83, 332; 
EW 13: EWL 3; GFL, 1789 to the Present; 
MTCW 1 
Simon, Claude Eugene Henri 
See Simon, Claude 
Simon, Claude Henri Eugene 
See Simon, Claude 
Simon, Marvin Nei) 
See Simon, Neil 
Simon, Myles 
See Follett, Ken 
Simon, Neil 1927- ....... CLC 6, 11, 31, 39, 76, 
233; DC 1 


td 
See also AAYA 32; AITN 1; AMWS 4; CA 
21-24R; CAD. CANR 26, 54, 87, 126; 
CD 5, 6; DA3; DAM DRAM; DFS 2, 6, 
12, 18,, 24; DLB 7, 266; LAIT 4; MAL 5; 
MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; RGAL 4; TUS 
Simon, Paull 194.1(?)}- ...ssccsecsescccseoceee CLC 17 
See also CA 153; CAAE 116; CANR 152 
Simon, Paul Frederick 
See Simon, Paul 
Simonon, Paul 1956(?} «eae CLC WH 
Simonson, Rick CLC 70 
Simpson, Harriette 
See Amow, Harriette (Louisa) Simpson 
Simpson, Louts 1923- .. CLC 4, 7, 9, 32, 149 
See also AMWS 9; CA 1-4R; 4; CANR 1, 
61, 140; CP 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; DAM 
POET, DLB 5; MAL 5; MTCW 1, 2, 
MTFW 2005; PFS 7, 11, 14; RGAL 4 
Simpson, Mona 1957- ..........00 CLC 44, 146 
See also CA 135; CAAE 122; CANR 68, 
103; CN 6, 7; EWL 3 
Simpson, Mona Eljzabeth 
See Simpson, Mona 
Sieapeea. N(orman) F(rederick)} 
919- . CLC 29 
See also CA 13- 16R: “CBD: DLB 13: RGEL 
2 


Sinclair, Andrew (Annandale) 1935- . CLC 2, 
14 


See also CA 9-12R: 5; CANR 14, 38. 91; 
CN 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; DLB i4; FANT; 
MTCW 1 

Sinclair, Emil 
See Hesse, Hermann 


Sinclair, Laity 1943-00... cece CLC 76 
See also CA 132; CANR 81, 157; CP 5. 6, 
7; HGG 


Sinclair, lain MacGregor 
See Sinclair, lain 
Sinclair, [rene 
See Griffith, D(avid Lewelyn) W(ark) 
Sinclair, Julian 
See Sinclair, May 
Sinclair, Mary Amelia St. Clair (?)- 
See Sinclair, May 
Sinclair, May 1865-1946 ............. TCLC 3, 
See also CA 166; CAAE 104, DLB 36, 135; 
EWL 3; HGG; RGEL 2; RHW; SUFW 
Sinclair, Roy 
See Griffith, D(avid Lewelyn) W(ark) 
Sinclair, Upton 1878-1968 ...... CLC 1, 11, 15, 
63; TCLC 160; WLC 5 
See also AAYA 63; AMWS 5: BPFB 3; 
BYA 2; CA 5-8R; CAAS 25-28R; CANR 
7, CDALB 1929-1941; DA; DA3; DAB; 


DAC; DAM MST, NOV; DLB 9; EWL 3; 
INT CANR-?7; LAIT 3; MAL 5; MTCW 
1, 2; MTFW 2005; NFS 6; RGAL 4; 
SATA 9, TUS, YAW 
Sinclair, Upton Beall 
See Sinclair, Upton 
Sings, Be grrr J(ohn) M(itlington) = 


Singer, ik 
See Singer, Isaac Bashevis 
Singer, Isaac Bashevis 1904-1991 .. CLC 1, 3, 
6, 9, 11, 15, 23, 38, 69, 111; SSC 3, 53, 
80; WLC 5 
See also AAYA 32; AITN 1, 2; AMW: 
AMWR 2; BPFB 3; BYA 1, 4; CA 1-4R; 
CAAS 134; CANR 1, 39, 106; CDALB 
1941-1968; CLR i; CN 1, 2, 3, 4; CWRI 
5; DA; DA3; DAB; DAC; DAM MST, 
NOV; DLB 6, 28, 52, 278, 332, 333; 
DLBY 1991; EWL 3; EXPS; HGG; 
JRDA; LAIT 3; MAICYA 1, 2; MAL 5; 
MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; RGAL 4; 
RGHL; RGSF 2; SATA 3, 27; SATA-Obit 
68; SSFS 2, 12, 16; TUS; TWA 
Singer, Israel Joshua 1893-1944 .... TCLC 33 
See also CA 169; DLB 333: EWL 3 
Singh, Khushwant 1915-000... CLC 11 
See also CA 9-12R; 9; CANR 6, 84; CN 1, 
: 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; DLB 323; EWL 3; RGEL 


Singleton, Ann 
See Benedict, Ruth 
Singleton, John 1968(?)- ..........--.... CLC 156 
See also AAYA 50; BW 2, 3; CA 138; 
CANR 67, 82; DAM MULT 
Siniavskii, Andrei 
See Sinyavsky, Andrei (Donatevich) 
See also CWW 2 
Sinjohn, John 
See Galsworthy, John 
Sinyavsky, Andrei (Donatevich) 
D925 -19DF a... Siecsevdsecccscesverisvecscterdie CLC 8 
See Siniavskti, Andrei; Sinyavsky, Andrey 
Donatovich; Tertz, Abram 
See also CA 85-88; CAAS 159 
Sinyavsky, Andrey Donatovich 
See Sinyavsky, Andrei (Donatevich) 
See also EWL 3 
Sirin, ¥. 
See Nabokov, Vladimir (Vladimirovich) 
Sissman, L{ouis) E(dward) 


1928-1976 ooo. cecseecessesseeesereeees CLC 9, 18 
See also CA 21-24R; CAAS 65-68, CANR 
13; CP 2; DLB 5 
Sisson, C(harles) H(ubert) 
1914-2003 ooo ceesscesessscsseesereceessearee CLC 8 


See also BRWS 11: CA 1-4R; 3; CAAS 
220; CANR 3, 48, 84; CP 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7; DLB 27 
Sitting Bult 1831(7)-2890 oo 
See also DA3; DAM MUET 
Sitwell, Dame Edith !887-1964 ..... CLC 2, 9, 
67; PC 3 
See also BRW 7; CA 9-12R; CANR 35: 
CDBLB 1945-1960; DAM POET; DLB 
20; EWL 3; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; 
RGEL 2; TEA 
Siwaarmill, H. P. 
See Sharp, William 
Sjoewall, Maj 1935-0... eee seecee CLC 7 
See Sjowall, Maj 
See also CA 65-68; CANR 73 
Sjowall, Maj 
See Sjoewall, Maj 
See also BPFB 3; CMW 4; MSW 
Skelton, John 1460(?)-1529 ..... LC 74; PC 25 
See also BRW 1, DLB 136; RGEL 2 


NNAL 
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Skelton, Robin 1925-1997 0... CLC 13 
See Zuk, Georges 
See also AITN 2; CA 5-8R; 5, CAAS 160: 
CANR 28, 89; CCA 1; CP i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6; 
DLB 27, 53 
Skolimowski, Jerzy 1938- _....0.....006 CLC 2% 
See also CA 128 
Skram, Amalie (Berta) 
1847-1905 .. ay sees TELE 25 
See also CA 165 
Skvorecky, Josef 1924- .CLC 15, 39, 69, 152 
See also CA 61-64; 1; CANR 10, 34, 63, 
108; CDWLB 4; CWW 2; DA3; DAC; 
DAM NOV; DLB 232; EWL 3: MTCW 
1, 2; MTFW 2005 
Slade, Bernard 1930- ...0.... 0.00 CLC It, 46 
See Newbound, Bernard Slade 
See also CA 9; CCA |; CD 6; DLB 53 
Slaughter, Carolyn 1946-0 CLC % 
— also CA 5. 88; CANR 85, 169; CN 5, 


Slaughter, Frank G(ill) 1908-2001 ... CLC 29 
See also AITN 2; CA 5-8R; CAAS 197; 
CANR 5, 85; INT CANR-5; RHW 
Slavitt, David R. 1935-20... CLE §, 14 
See also CA 21-24R; 3; CANR 41, 83, 166; 
CN 1, 2; CP 1, 2, 3, 4. 5, 6, 7; DLB 5, 6 
Slavitt, David Rytman 
See Slavitt, David R. 


Slesinger, Tess 1905-1945 oc. TCLCE 10 
See also CA 199; CAAE 107; BLB 102 
Slessor, Kenneth 1901-197) 0.0.0... CLC 14 

See also CA 102; CAAS 89-92; DLB 260; 
RGEL 2 
Slowacki, Juliusz 1809-1849 ........... NCLC 15 


See also RGWL 3 
Samara Christopher 1722-177) .... LC 3, 134; 


13 
See aiso DAM POET; DLB 109; RGEL 2 


Smart, Elizabeth 1913-1986... CLC 54 
aa CA 81-84; CAAS 118; CN 4; DLB 


Smiley, Jane 1949- ...... CLC 53, 76, 144, 236 
See also AAYA 66; AMWS 6; BPFB 3: CA 
104; CANR 30, 50, 74, 96, 158: CN 6, 7; 
CPW 1, DA3, DAM POP; DLB 227, 234; 
EWL 3; INT CANR-30; MAL 5; MTFW 
2005; SSFS 19 
Smiley, Jane Graves 
See Smiley, Jane 
= bebe James) M(arshall) 


CLC 
See also CA 1-4R; CAAS 102; CANR 4; 
CP 1, 2, 3; DAC; DLB 88; RGEL 2 
Smith, Adam 1723(7)-1790 oo... LC 36 
See also DLB 104, 252, 336; RGEL 2 
Smith, Alexander 1829-1867 .......... NCLC 59 
See also DLB 32, 55 
Smith, Anna Deayere 1950- ...... CLC 86, 241 
See also CA 133; CANR 103; CD 5, 6; DFS 
Smith, Betty (Wehner) 1904-1972 .... CLC 19 
See also AAYA 72; BPFB 3; BYA 3; CA 
5-8R; CAAS 33-36R; DLBY 1982; LAIT 
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See also CA 165; CAAE 104; EW 10; EWL 
3; LMFS 2; MTCW 2; RGWL 2, 3 
Trambley, Estela Portillo TCLC 163 
See Portillo Trambley, Estela 
See also CA 77-80; RGAL 4 
Tranquiili, Secondino 
See Silone, Ignazio 
Transtroemer, Tomas Gosta 
See Transtromer, Tomas 
Transtromer, Tomas (Gosta) 
See Transtromer, Tomas 
See also CWW 2 
Transiromer, Tomas 1933- .......... CLC $2, 65 
See also CA 129; 17; CAAE 117; CANR 
115, 172; DAM POET; DLB 257; EWL 
3; PFS 2] 
Transiromer, Tomas Goesta 
See Transiromer, Tomas 
Transtromer, Tomas Gosta 
See Transtromer, Tomas 
Transtromer, Tomas Gosta 
See Transtromer, Tomas 
Traven, B, )882(?)-1969 ow... CLC 8, 11 
See also CA 19-20; CAAS 25-28R; CAP 2; 
DLB 9, 56; EWL 3; MTCW 1; RGAL 4 
Trediakovsky, Vasilii Kirillovich 


1703-1769 oo csceccecccsescsepeesenesscseescues C 68 
See also DLB 150 
Treitel, Jonathan 1959-0... CLC 70 
See also CA 210; DLB 267 
Trelawny, Edward John 
T792Z-L BBL occ eetsessessetereeesense NCLC 85 
See also DLB 110, 116, 144 
Tremain, Rose 1943- ose CLC 42 


See also CA 97-100; CANR 44, 95; CN 4, 
5, 6, 7; DLB 14, 271; RGSF 2; RHW 
Tremblay, Michel 1942. ... CLC 29, 102, 225 
See also CA 128; CAAE 116; CCA 1, 
CWwW 2; DAC: DAM MST; DLB 60; 
EWL 3; GLL 1; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 
2005 
Trevanian CLC 29 
See Whitaker, Rod 
Trevisa, John c. 1342-c. 1402 «00... 
See also BRWS 9; DLB 146 


LC 139 


Trevor, Glen 
See Hilton, James 
Trevor, William CLC 7, 9, 14, 25, 71, 116; 
SSC 21, 58 
See Cox, William Trevor 
See also BRWS 4; CBD: CD 5, 6; CN I, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, ?; DLB 14, 139; EWL 3: LATS 
1:2; RGEL 2; RGSF 2; SSFS 10; TCLE 
1:2 
Trifonov, Jurii (Valentinovich) 
See Trifonov, Yuci (Valentinovich) 
See also DLB 302; RGWL 2, 3 
Trifonoy, Yuri (Valentinovich) 
[92521 9S. .cssccsseces an ctcaetieceotiates> CLC 45 
See Trifonov, lurii (Valentinovich); Tri- 
fonoy, Yury Valentinovich 
See also CA 126; CAAS 103: MTCW i 
Trifonov, Yury Yalentinovich 
See Trifonov, Yuri (Valentinovich) 
See also EWL 3 
Trilling, Diana (Rubin) 1905-1996 . CLC 129 
See also CA 5-8R; CAAS 154; CANR 10, 
46; INT CANR-10; MTCW 1, 2 
Tritling, Lionel 1905-1975 ..... CLC 9, 11, 24; 
SSC 75 


See also AMWS 3; CA 9-12R; CAAS 61- 
64; CANR 10, 105; CN 1, 2; DLB 28, 63; 
EWL 3, INT CANR-i0; MAL 5; MTCW 
I, 2; RGAL 4; TUS 

Trimball, W. H. 

See Mencken, H(enry) L(ouis} 
Tristan 

See Gomez de fa Serna, Ramon 
Tristram 

See Housman, A(ifred) E(dward) 
Trogdon, William (Lewis) 1939- 

See Heat-Moon, William Least 

See also AAYA 66; CA 119, CAAE 115; 
CANR 47, 89; CPW; INT CA-119 

Trotlope, Anthany 1815-1882 .... NCLC 6, 33, 
101; SSC 28; WLC 6 

See also BRW 5; CDBLB 1832-1890; DA; 

DA3; DAB, DAC: DAM MST, NOV; 


DLB 21, 57, 159; RGEL 2; RGSF 2: 
SATA 22 
Trollope, Frances 1779-1863 .......... NCLC 3 
See also DLB 21, 166 
Trollope, Joanna 1943-20... 0... CLC 186 


See also CA 101; CANR 58, 95, 149; CN 
7; CPW; DLB 207; RHW 
Trotsky, Leon 1879-1940 0... TCLE 22 
See also CA 167; CAAE 118 
Trotter err da Catharine 


VOTD-VTAD a. encssssetsencesersonsosereeneceas LC 8 

See also DLB 84, 252 
Trotter, Wilfred 1872-1939 ............. TCLC 97 
Troupe, Quincy 1943-0 BLC 2:3 


See also BW 2; CA 124; CAAE 113; CANR 
43, 90, 126; DLB 41 
Trout, Kilgore 
See Farmer, Philip Jose 
Trow, George William Swift 
See Trow, George WS. 


Trow, Gearge W.S. 1943-2006 .......... CLC 52 
See also CA 126; CAAS 255; CANR 91 
Troyat, Henri 1911-2007 0. CLC 23 


See also CA 45-48, CAAS 258; CANR 2, 
33, 67, 117; GFL [789 to the Present; 
MTCW 1 

Trudeau, Garry B. CLC 12 

See Trudeau, G.B. 

See also AAYA 10; AIFN 2 

Trudeau, G.B. 1948- 

See Trudeau, Garry B. 

See also AAYA 60; CA 81-84; CANR 31: 
SATA 35, [68 

Truffaut, Francois 1932-1984 ... CLC 20, 101 

See also CA 81-84; CAAS 113; CANR 34 
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Trumbo, Dalton 1905-1976 ...........0. CLC 19 
See also CA 21-24R; CAAS 69-72; CANR 
10; CN t, 2; DLB 26; IDFW 3, 4; YAW 
Trumbull, John 1750-1831 ............. NCLC 30 
See also DLB 31; RGAL 4 
Trondlett, Helen B. 
See Eliot, Thomas) S(tearns) 
Truth, Sojourner 1797(?)-1883 ...... NCLC 94 
See also DLB 239; FW; LAIT 2 
Tryon, Thomas 1926-1991 ou... CLC 3, 11 
See also AITN 1; BPFB 3; CA 29-32R; 
CAAS 135; CANR 32, 77; CPW; DA3; 
DAM POP: HGG; MTCW 1 
Tryon, Tom 
See Tryon, Thomas 
Ts‘ao Hswueh-ch’in (7 (5¢?)-1763 ............ Lc 1 
Tsurayuki Ed. fi, 10th cent. ~ PC 73 
Tsushima, Shuji 1909-1948 
See Dazat Osamu 
See also CAAE 107 
Tsvetaeva (Efron), Marina (Evanovaa) 
1892-194 PC 14; TCLC 7, 35 
See also CA 128; CAAE 104: CANR 73: 
om 295, EW 1; MTCW |, 2; ROWL 2, 


Tuck, Lily 1938- oes CLC 70 
See also AAYA 74; CA 139; CANR 90 
Tuckerman, Frederick Goddard 
1821-1873 .. secre PC BS 
See also DLB 243 ‘RGAL ig 
We at 2p i || Sec ono ee PC 9 
See Du Fu 


See also DAM MULT; TWA; WP 
Tunis, John R(oberts) 1889-1975 ...., CLC 12 
See also BYA 1; CA 61-64; CANR 62; DLB 
22, 171; IRDA; MAICYA 1, 2; SATA 37; 
SATA-Brief 36; YAW 
Tuohy, Frank CLC 37 
See Tuohy, John Francis 
aia CN 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; DLB 14, 
Tuohy, John Francis 1925- 
See Tuohy, Frank 
we also CA 5-8R; CAAS 178; CANR 3, 
Turco, Lewis (Putnam) 1934- ..... CLC il, 63 
See also CA 13-16R; 22; CANR 24, 51; CP 
1, 2, 3,4, 5,6, 7, DLBY 1984; TCLE 1:2 
Beal ri Ivan (Sergeevich) 
818-1883 ..... DC 7; NCLC 21, 37, 122; 
see 7, 57; WLC 6 
See also AAYA 58, DA; DAB; DAC; DAM 
MST, NOV; DFS 6; DLB 238, 284; EW 
6, LATS 1:1; NFS 16; RGSF 2; RGWL 2, 
3, TWA 


Turgot, Anne-Robert- Jacques 
VP QF ATT BY scree gestengattecctcomcapieens LC 26 
See also DLB 314 
Turner, Frederick 1943-000... CLC 48 


See also CA 227; 73-76, 227; 10; CANR 
12, 30, 56; DLB 40, 282 
Turton, James 
See Crace, Jim 
Tutu, Desmond M{pilo) 1931- ........ BLC 1:3; 
CLC 80 


See also BW ee 3; CA 125; CANR 67, 81; 
DAM MULT 
Tutuola, Amos 1920-1997 . BLC 1:3; CLC 5, 
14, 29; TCLC 188 
See also AAYA 76; AFW; BW 2, 3; CA 
9-12R; CAAS 159, CANR 27, 66, CD- 
WLB 3; CN 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6; DA3; DAM 
MULT; DLB 125; DNFS 2; EWL 3: 
MTCW I, 2; MTFW 2005; RGEL 2; 
WLIT 2 
Twain, Mark SSC 6, 26, 34, 87; TCLC 6, 12, 


LITERARY CRITICISM SERIES 


19, 36, 48, 59, 161, 185; WLC 6 

See Clemens, Samuel Langhorne 

See also AAYA 20; AMW; AMWC 1; BPFB 
3; BYA 2, 3, 11, 14; CLR 58, 60, 66; DLB 
11; EXPN; EXPS; FANT; LAIT 2; MAL 
5, NCFS 4; NFS 1, 6; RGAL 4; RGSF 2; 
SFW 4; SSFS 1, 7, 16, 21; SUFW; TUS; 
WCH; WYA; YAW 

Tyler, Anne 1941- . CLC 7, 11, 18, 28, 44, 59, 

103, 205 


e 

See also AAYA 18, 60; AMWS 4: BEST 
89:1; BPFB 3; BYA 12; CA 9-12R; CANR 
$l, 33, 53, 109, ee 168; CDALBS; CN 
1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6, ; CPW; CSW: DAM 
NOV, POP; DLB i 143; DLBY 1982; 
EWL 3; EXPN; LATS 1:2; MAL 5; MBL; 
MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; NFS 2, 7, 10; 
RGAL 4; SATA 7, 90, 173; SSFS 17; 
TCLE 1:2; TUS; YAW 


Tyler, Royall 1757-1826. ......cseeeee NCLC 3 
See also DLB 37; RGAL 4 
Tynan, Katharine (861-1931 ............ TCLC 3 
See also CA 167; CAAE 104; DLB 153, 
240; Fw 
Tyndale, William c. 1484-1536 .......... LC 103 
See also DLB 132 
Tyutchev, Fyodor 1803-1873 .......... NCLC 34 
Tzara, Tristan 1896-1963 .... CLC 47; PC 27; 
TCLE 168 


See also CA 153; CAAS 89-92; DAM 
POET: EWL 3; MTCW 2 
Uchida, Yoshiko 1921-1992 0.0.0.0... AAL 
See also AAYA 16; BYA 2, 3; CA 13-16R; 
CAAS 139; CANR 6, 22. 47, 61; 
CDALBS; CLR 6, 56; CWRI 5; DLB 312; 
JRDA; MAICYA 1, 2; MTCW 1, 2; 
MTFW 2005; NFS 26; SAAS 1; SATA 1, 
53; SATA-Obit 72 
Udall, Nicholas 1504-1556 0... 
See aiso DLB 62; RGEL 2 
Ueda Akinari 1734-1809 0.00000... NCLC 131 
Uhry, Alfred 1936- ww. CLE 55; DC 28 
See also CA 133; CAAE 127; CAD; CANR 
112; CD 5, 6; CSW; DA3; DAM DRAM, 
POP; DFS 11, 15; INT CA-133; MTFW 
2005 
Uit, Haerved 
See Strindberg, (Johan) August 
Ulf, Harved 
See Strindberg, (Johan) August 
badger Sabine R(eyes} 
1919-2003 0. ceesecae CLC 83; HLCS 2 
See also CA 131; CAAS 214, CANR 81; 
DAM MULT, DLB 82; HW 1, 2; RGSF 2 
Unamuno (y Jugo), Miguel de 
1864-1936 .. HLC 2; SSC 11, 69; TCLC 
2, 9, 148 
See also CA 131; CAAE 104; CANR 81; 
DAM MULT, NOV; DLB !08, 322; EW 
8; EWL 3; HW 1, 2; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 
2005; RGSF 2; RGWL 2, 3; SSFS 20; 
TWA 


-LC& 


Uncle Shelby 
See Silverstein, Shel 
Undercliffe, Errol 
See Campbell, Ramsey 
Underwosd, Miles 
See Glassco, John 
Undset, Sigrid 1882-1949 ........ TCLC 3, 197; 
WLC 6 


See also AAYA 77; CA 129; CAAE 104; 
DA; DA3; DAB; DAC; DAM MST, NOV; 
DLB 293, 332; EW 9; EWL 3; FW; 
MTCW ft, 2; MTFW 2005; RGWL 2, 3 

Ungaretti, Giuseppe 1888-1970 ... CLC 7, 11, 
15; PC 57; TCLC 200 

See also CA 19-20; CAAS 25-28R; CAP 2; 
DLB 114; EW t0; EWL 3; PFS 20; 
RGWL 2, 3; WLIT 7 


Unger, Douglas 1952- ............0c. CLC 34 
See also CA 130; CANR 94, 155 
Unsworth, Barry 1930- ............. CLC 76, 127 


See also BRWS 7; CA 25-28R; CANR 30, 
54, 125, 171; CN 6, 7; DLB 194, 326 
Unsworth, Barry Forster 
See Unsworth, Barry 
Updike, John 1932-. CLC 2, 2, 3, 5, 7, 9, 13, 
15, 23, 34, 43, 70, 139, 214: SSC 13, 27, 
103; WLC 6 
See also AAYA 36; AMW; AMWC f, 
AMWR 1; BPFB 3; BYA 12; CA 1-4R: 
CABS 1; CANR 4, 33, 51, 94, 133; 
CDALB 1968-1988; CN 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7; CP 1, 2, 3. 4, 5, 6, 7; CPW 1; DA; 
DA3; DAB; DAC: DAM MST, NOV, 
POET, POP; DLB 2, $, 143, 218, 227; 
DLBD 3; DLBY 1980, 1982, 1997; EWL 
3; EXPP; HGG; MAL 5; MTCW 1, 2; 
MTFW 2005; NFS 12, 24; RGAL 4; 
RGSF 2; SSFS 3, 19; TUS 
Updike, John Hoyer 
See Updike, John 


Upshaw, Margaret Mitchell 
See Mitchell, Margaret (Munnerlyn) 
Upton, Mark 
See Sanders, Lawrence 
Upward, Allen 1863-1926 ............... TCLC 85 
See also CA 187; CAAE 117; DLB 36 
Urdang, Constance (Henriette) 
1922-1996: ssicvssscctensecncnnvesectteicvaes CLC 47 
See also CA 21-24R; CANR 9, 24; CP 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6; CWP 
Urfe, Honore d” 1567(?)-1625 ............ LC 132 
See also DLB 268; GFL Beginnings to 
1789; RGWL 2, 3 
Uriel, Henry 
See Faust, Frederick (Schiller) 
Uris, Leon 1924-2003 oo CLC 7, 32 


See also AITN 1, 2; BEST 89:2; BPFB 3; 
CA i1-4R; CAAS 217; CANR 1, 40, 65, 
123; CN 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6; CPW 1; DA3; 
DAM NOV, POP; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 
2005; RGHL; SATA 49; SATA-Obit 146 
Urista eee Alberto (Baltazar) 


PAA codes ean catego bene eat HLCS i 
See Alurista 
See also CA 182; CANR 2, 32; HW 1 
Urmuz 
See Codrescu, Andrei 
Urquhart, Guy 


See McAlmon, Robert (Menzies) 
Urquhart, Jane 1949- .............. CLC 9, 242 
See also CA 113; CANR 32, 68, 116, 157; 
CCA 1; DAC; DLB 334 
Usigli, Redoifo 1905-1979 .......,......... HLCS 1 
See also CA 131; DLB 305; EWL 3; HW 1; 
LAW 
Usk, Thomas (?)-1388 .......cceecene CMLC 76 
See also DLB 146 
Ustinov, Peter (Alexander) 
192 Le 2QOE oo ecieietecAdieesd eae ae CLC 1 
See also AITN 1; CA 13-16R; CAAS 225; 
CANR 25, 51; CBD; CD 5, 6; DLB 13: 
MTCW 2 


U Tam’si, Gerald Felix Tchicaya 
See Tchicaya, Gerald Felix 


U Tam’si, Tchicaya 
See Tchicaya, Gerald Fetix 
Vachss, Andrew 1942-0... CLC 106 
See also CA 214; 118, 214; CANR 44, 95, 
153; CMW 4 


Vachss, Andrew H. 
See Vachss, Andrew 
Vachss, Andrew Henry 
See Vachss, Andrew 
Vaculik, Ladvik 1926-0... cee CLC 7 
See also CA §3-56; CANR 72; CWW 2: 
DLB 232, EWL 3 
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Vaihinger, Hans 1852-1933 ............. TCLC 71 
See also CA 166; CAAE 116 
Valdez, Luis (Miguel) (940- ..... CLC 84; DC 
10; HLC 2 


See also CA 101; CAD; CANR 32, 81; CD 
5, 6; DAM MULT; DFS 5; DLB 122; 
EWL 3; HW 1; LAIT 4; LLW 
Valenzuela, Luisa 1938- ........,.. CLC 31, 104; 
HLCS 2; SSC 14, 82 
See also CA 101; CANR 32, 65, 123; CD- 
WLB 3: CWW 2; DAM MULT: DLB 113; 
EWL 3: FW: HW 1, 2; LAW; RGSF 2; 
RGWL 3 
Valera y Alcala-Galiano, Juan 
1824-1905 oo esecessescseenseeseneere TCLC 10 
See also CAAE 106 
Valerius Maximus fl. 20- ............... CMLC 64 
See also DLB 211 
Valery, (Ambroise) Paul (Toussaint Jules) 
1871-1945 oo. PC 9; TCLC 4, 15 
See also CA 122; CAAE 104; DA3; DAM 
POET; DLB 258; EW 8; EWL 3; GFL 
1789 to the Present; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 
2005; RGWL 2, 3; TWA 
Yalle-Incian, Ramon (Maria) del 
1866-1936 oo. ceeereenes HLC 2; TCLC 5 
See del Valle-Inclan, Ramon (Maria) 
See also CA 153; CAAE 106; CANR 80; 
DAM MULT: DLB 134; EW 8; EWL 3; 
HW 2: RGSF 2; RGWL 2, 3 
Vallejo, Antonio Buero 
See Buere Vallejo, Antonio 
Valtejo, Cesar oe 
1892-1938 orecseeseees HLC 2; TCLC 3, 56 
See also CA 153; CAAE 105; DAM MULT: 
DLB 290; EWL 3; HW 1, LAW, PFS 26; 
RGWL 2, 3 


Valles, Jules 1832-1885 oc e NCLC 71 
See also DLB 123; GFL 1789 to the Present 
Vallette, Nerd pains Eymery 
1860-1953 occ eects TCLC 67 
See arate 


See also CA 182; DLB 123, 192 
Valle Y Pena, Ramon del 
See Valle-Inclan, Ramon (Maria) del 
Van Ash, Cay 1918-1994. cLeoM 
See also CA 220 
Vanbrugh, Sir John 1664-1726 ............ LC 24 
See also BRW 2; DAM DRAM; DLB 80; 
IDTP; RGEL 2 
Van Campen, Karl 
See Campbell, John W(ood, Jr.) 
Vance, Gerald 
See Silverberg, Robert 
Vance, Jack 1916 
See Queen, Ellery; Vance, John Holbrook 
See also CA 29-32R; CANR 17, 65, 154; 
CMW 4, MTCW 1 
Vance, John Holbrook CLC 35 
See Vance, Jack 
See also DLB bs FANT; SCFW 1, 2; SFW 
4; SUFW [, 2 
Van Den Bogarde, Derek Jules Gaspard 
Ulric Niven 1921-1999 0.000... CLC 14 
See Bogarde, Dirk 
See also CA 77-80; CAAS 179 
Vandenburgh, Jane CLC 59 


See also CA 168 
Vanderhaeghe, Guy 1951+... CLe 41 
See also BPFB 3; CA 113; CANR 72, 145; 
CN 7; DLB 334 
van der ee oo (Jan) 
1906-1996 oo ececesereseteeeees CLC 5 


See also EW. CA 5-8R; CAAS 155; 
CANR 35; CN 1, 2, 3, 4, 3, 6; DLB 204; 
RGEL 2 


xapuy Jopny am 


VAN DE WETERING 
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van de Wetering, Janwillem 1931- ... CLC 47 
See also CA 49-52, CANR 4, 62, 90, CMW 
4 


Van Dine, S. 8. TCLC 23 
See Wright, Willard Huntington 
See also DLB 306; MSW 
Van Doren, Carl (Clinton) 
PBB5-1950 5. cks ns eesicteces TCLC 18 
See also CA 168; CAAE lil 
Van Doren, Mark 1894-1972 ........ CLC 6, 10 
See also CA I-4R; CAAS 37-40R; CANR 
3; CN 1; CP 1; DLB 45, 284, 335; MAL 
5; MTCW 1, 2; RGAL 4 
Van Druten, apa (William) 
19OE-1957 ooo esceessecernsesssereee cess TCLC 2 
See also CA 161: CAAE 104; DLB 10; 
MAL 5; RGAL 4 
Yan Duyn, Mona 1921-2004 .... CLC 3, 7, 63, 
116 


See also CA 9-12R; CAAS 234; CANR 7, 
38, 60, 116; CP 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; CWP; 
DAM POET; DLB 5; MAL 5; MTFW 
2005; PFS 20 

Van Dyne, Edith 
See Baum, L(yman) Frank 


van Herk, Aritha 1954- 0.00... CLC 249 
See also CA 101; CANR 94; DLB 334 
yan Etallle, Jean-Claude 1936- ............ CLC 3 


See also CA 45-48; 2; CAD; CANR 1, 48; 
CD 5, 6; DLB 7 
Van Loot, Cornelius Obenchain 
See Roberts, Kenneth (Lewis) 
yan Ostaijen, Paul 1896-1928 ........ 
See also CA 163 
Van Peebles, Melvin 1932- ..........., CLC 2, 20 
See also BW 2, 3; CA 85-88; CANR 27, 
67, 82; DAM MULT 
yan Schendel, Arthur(-Francois-Emile} 
1874-1946 oo eceeseseeereeeene TCLC 56 
See also EWL 3 
VYansittart, Peter 1920-0... cesses CLC 42 
See also CA 1-4R; CANR 3, 49, 90; CN 4, 
5, 6, 7; RHW 
Van Neceten, Carl 1880-1964 ... CLC 33; HR 


See also AMWS 2; CA 183; CAAS 89-92; 
DLB 4, 9, $1; RGAL 4 
van Vogt, A(ifred) E(tton) 1912-2000 . CLC 1 
See also BPFB 3; BYA 13, 14; CA 21-24R; 
CAAS 190, CANR 28; DLB 8, 251; 
SATA 14; SATA-Obit 124; SCFW I, 2; 
SFW 4 
Yara, Madeleine 
See Jackson, Laura (Riding) 
Varda, Agnes 1928- 0.0... scssweseres CLE 16 
See also CA 122; CAAE 116 
Vargas Liosa, Jorge Mario Pedro 
See Vargas Llosa, Mario 
Vargas Llosa, Mario 1936- .. CLC 3, 6, 9, 10, 
15, 31, 42, 85, 181; HL€ 2 
See Llosa, Jorge Mario Pedro Vargas 
See also BPFB 3, CA 73-76; CANR 18, 32, 
42, 67, 116, 140, 173; CDWLB 3; CWW 
2: DA: DA3; DAB; DAC; DAM MST, 
MULT, NOV; DLB 145; DNFS 2; EWL 
3; HW i, 2; LAIT 5; LATS 1:2; LAW; 
LAWS 1; MTCW |, 2; MTFW 2005, 
RGWL 2; SSFS 14; TWA; WLIT ! 
Varnhagen von Ense, Rahel 
1771-1833 
See also DLB 90 
Vasari, Giorgio (51f-(574 ooo LC 114 
Vasilikos, Vasiles 
See Vassilikos, Vassilis 
Vasiliu, George 
See Bacovia, George 
Vasiliu, Gheorghe 
See Bacovia, George 
See also CA 189; CAAE 123 


TCLC 33 


Vassa, Gustavus 
See Equiano, Olaudah 
Vassilikos, Vassilis 1933-00000... CLC 4,8 
See also CA 81-84; CANR 75, 149; EWL 3 
Vaughan, Henry 1621-1695 .... LC 27; PC 81 
See also BRW 2; DLB 131; PAB; RGEL 2 
Vaughn, Stephanie CLC 62 
Vazov, Ivan (Minchoy) (850-1921 . TCLC 25 
See also CA 167; CAAE 121; CDWLB 4; 
DLB [47 
Veblen, Thorstein B(unde) 
B85721929 oo cercecsesssereesesseceesress TCLC 31 
See also AMWS 1; CA 165; CAAE 115; 
DLB 246; MAL 5 
Vous, Tare de 1562-1635 ... HLCS 2; LC 23, 
See also EW 2; RGWL 2, 3 
Veldeke, Heinrich ven c. 1145-c. 
P90): coo eoce cbs ics cicsettcanssbatepcetbebcs CMLC 85 
Vendiler, Helen (Hennessy) 1933- ... CLC 138 
See also CA 41-44R; CANR 25, 72, 136; 
MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005 
Venison, Alfred 
See Pound, Ezra (Weston Loomis) 
Ventsel, Elena Sergeevna 1907-2002 
See Grekova, I. 
See also CA 154 
Verdi, Marie de 
See Mencken, Henry) L(ouis) 
Verdun, Matilde 
See Cela, Camilo Jose 
Verga, Giovanni (Carmelo) 
1840-1922 oo. SSC 21, 87; TCLC 3 
See also CA 123; CAAE 104; CANR 101; 
EW 7; EWL 3; RGSF 2; RGWL 2, 3; 
WLIT 7 
Vergil 70B.C.-19B.C. ... CMLC 9, 40; PC 12; 
WLCS 
See Virgil 
See also AW 2, DA; DA3; DAB, DAC, 
DAM MST, POET: EFS 1; LMFS 1 
Vergil, Polydore ¢. 1470-1555 vo.ss.n LC 108 
See also DLB 132 
Yemen re (Adolphe Gustave) 
5-1 


BOs cccdadasncestusivassaeoansicces TCLC 12 
See also CAAE 109; EWL 3; GFL 1789 to 
the Present 


Veriaine, Paul (Marie) 1844-1896 .. NCLC 2, 
$1; PC 2, 32 
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Webb, Frank J. NCLC 143 
See also DLB 50 
Webb, James, Jr. 
See Webb, James 
Webb, James 1946- .......ceeee CLC 22 
See also CA 81-84: CANR 156 
Webb, James H. 
See Webb, James 


LITERARY CRITICISM SERIES 


Webb, James Henry 
See Webb, James 
Webb, Mary Gladys (Meredith) 


USB LALO ZF so cists cc escsccesscasansne TCLC 24 
See also CA [82; CAAS 123; DLB 34; FW, 
RGEL 2 


Webb, Mrs. Sidney 
See Webb, Beatrice (Martha Potter) 
Webb, Phyllis 1927-0000. ete CLC 18 
See also CA 104; CANR 23; CCA 1; CP I, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; CWP; DLB 53 
Webb, Sidney (James) 1859-1947 .. TCLC 22 
See also CA 163; CAAE 117; DLB {90 
Webber, Andrew Lloyd CLC 21 
See Lloyd Webber, Andrew 
See also DFS 7 
Weber, Lenora Mattingly 
[895-197] eeceescesescssessesssteceneeveteee CLC 12 
See also CA [9-20; CAAS 29-32R; CAP 1; 
SATA 2; SATA-Obit 26 
Weber, Max 1864-1920 .....0... ce TCLC 69 
See also CA 189; CAAE 109; DLB 296 
Webster, John 1580(?)- 1634(?) ...... DC 2; LC 
33, $4, 124; WLC 6 
See also BRW 2; CDBLB Before 1660; DA; 
DAB; DAC; DAM DRAM, MST, DFS 
17, 19; DLB 58; IDTP: RGEL 2; WLIT 3 


Webster, Noah 1758-1843 ..,............ NELC 3 
See also DLB 1, 37, 42, 43, 73, 243 
Wedekind, Benjamin Franklin 
See Wedekind, Frank 
Wedekind, Frank (864-1918 ............ TCLC 7 


See also CA 153; CAAE 104, CANR 121, 
122; CDWLB 2; DAM DRAM; DLB 118; 
EW 8: EWL 3; LMFS 2: RGWL 2, 3 
Wehr, Demaris CLC 65 
Weidman, Jerome 1913-1993 ..0......... CLC 7 
See also AITN 2; CA 1-4R; CAAS 171, 
CAD; CANR 1; CD |, 2, 3, 4, 5; DLB 28 
Weil, Simone {Adolpkine)} 
1909-1943 va.ssecccesesreresescerseeeeeee TCLC 23 
See also CA 159; CAAE 117; EW 12; EWL 
3; FW; GFL £789 to the Present; MTCW 


2 
Weininger, Otto 1880-1903 ............. TCLC $4 
Weinstein, Nathan 
See West, Nathanael 
Weinstein, Nathan von Wallenstein 
See West, Nathanael 
Weir, Peter (Lindsay) 1944- .............. CLC 20 
See also CA 123; CAAE 113 
Weiss, Peter (Ulrich) 1916-1982 .. CLC 3, 15, 
$1; TCLC 152 
See also CA 45-48: CAAS 106; CANR 3; 
DAM DRAM: DFS 3; DLB 69, 124; 
EWL 3; RGHL; RGWL 2, 3 
Weiss, Theodore (Russell) 
1916-2003 vo ceceeeereseesee CLC 3, 8, 14 
See also CA 189; 9-12R, 189; 2; CAAS 
216; CANR 46, 94; CP 1, 2, 3. 4, 5, 6, 7; 
DLB 5; TCLE 1:2 
Welch, (Maurice) Denton 


1915-1948 one cscseeeeseseteneens TCLC 22 
See also BRWS 8, 9, CA 148; CAAE 121; 
RGEL 2 


Welch, James (Phillip) 1940-2003 ..... CLC 6, 
14, 52, 249; NNAL; PC 62 

See also CA 85-88; CAAS 219; CANR 42, 

66, 107; CN 5, 6, 7; CP 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; 

CPW: DAM MULT, POP: DLB 175, 256; 

LATS 1:1; NFS 23; RGAL 4; TCWW I. 


2 
“eee Fay 1931- . CLC 6, 9, 11, 19, 36, 59, 
I 


See also BRWS 4; CA 21-24R; CANR 16, 
46, 63, 97, 137; CDBLB 1960 to Present; 
CN 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; CPW; DAM POP; DLB 
14, 194, 319; EWL 3; FW; HGG; INT 
CANR-16. MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; 
RGEL 2; RGSF 2 


Wellek, Reive 1903-1995 00... cesses CLC 28 
See also CA 5-8R; 7; CAAS 150; CANR 8; 
DLB 63; EWL 3; INT CANR-8 


Weller, Michael 1942- ........000..... CLC 10, 53 
See also CA 85-88; CAD; CD 5, 6 
Weller, Paul 1958-00000... cee CLC 26 


Weilershoff, Dieter 1925- ....0.0.....0.. CLE 46 
See also CA 89-92; CANR 16, 37 
i (George) Orson 1915-1985 .. CLC 20, 


See also AAYA 40; CA 93-96; CAAS 117 
Wellman, John McDowell 1945- 
See Wellman, Mac 
See also CA 166; CD 5 
Wellman, Mac CLC 65 
See Wellman, John McDowell; Wellman, 
John McDowell 
See also CAD; CD 6; RGAL 4 
Wellman, Manly Wade 1903-1986 .. CLC 49 
See also CA 1-4R; CAAS 118; CANR 6, 
16, 44; FANT; SATA 6; SATA-Obit 47; 


SFW 4; SUFW 
Wells, Carolyn 1869(?)-1942 .......... TCLC 35 
See also CA 185; CAAE 113; CMW 4, 
DLB 11 


Wells, H(erbert) George) 1866-1946 . SSC 6, 
70; TCLC 6, 12, 19, 133; WLC 6 
See also AAYA 18; BPFB 3; BRW 6; CA 
121; CAAE 110; CDBLB 1914-1945; 
CLR 64; DA; DA3; DAB, DAC, DAM 
MST, NOV; DLB 34, 70, 156, 178; EWL 
3; EXPS: HGG; LAIT 3; LMFS 2; MTCW 
1, 2; MTFW 2005; NFS 17, 20; RGEL 2; 
RGSF 2; SATA 20; SCFW 1, 2; SFW 4; 
SSFS 3; SUFW; TEA; WCH; WLIT 4; 
YAW 
Wells, Rosemary 1943- ........ ccs CLC 12 
See also AAYA 13; BYA 7, 8, CA 85-88; 
CANR 48, 120; CLR 16, 69; CWRI 5; 
MAICYA 1, 2; SAAS 1; SATA 18, 69, 


114, 156; YAW 
Wells-Barnett, Ida B(eld) 
PRGZ=19S 0 eesccccscteaccanaseecoatceanas TCLC 125 
See also CA 182; DLB 23, 221 
Welsh, Irvine 1958- ...........--..ccceseeres CLC 144 
— also CA 173; CANR 146; CN 7; DLB 
71 
Welty, Eudora 1909-2001 .... CLC 1, 2, 5, 14, 


22, 33, 105, 220; ssc 1, 27, 51: WLC 6 
See also AAYA 48: AMW: "AMWR 1: BPF8 
3; CA 9-12R; CAAS 199; CABS 1; CANR 
32, 65, 128: CDALB 1941-1968; CN 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; CSW; DA; DA3; DAB; 
DAC: DAM MST, NOV; DLB 2, 102, 
143; DLBD 12; DLBY 1987, 2001; EWL 
3; EXPS: HGG; LAIT 3; MAL 5; MBL; 
MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; NFS 13, 15; 
RGAL 4; RGSF 2; RHW; SSFS 2, 10; 
TUS 
Welty, Eudora Alice 
See Welty, Eudora 
Wen I-to 1899-1946 oo TCLC 28 
See also EWL 3 
Wentworth, Robert 
See Hamilton, Edmond 
Werfel, Franz (Viktor) (890-1945 ... TCLC 8& 
See also CA 161; CAAE 104; DLB 81, 124; 
EWL 3; RGWL 2, 3 
Wergeland, Henrik Arnold 


1808-1845 oo, ceceecsssesseseseeeserseeees NCLC § 
Werner, Friedrich Ludwig Zacharias 
TFG6B= 1823 aco oi cn Sect acer at NCLC 189 
See also DLB 94 


Werner, Zacharias 
See Werner, Friedrich Ludwig Zacharias 
Wersba, Barbara 1932- «0.0.0.0... CLC # 
See also AAYA 2, 30; BYA 6, 12, 13; CA 
182; 29-32R, 182; CANR 16, 38; CLR 3, 
78; DLB 52; IRDA; MAICYA 1, 2; SAAS 
2; SATA 1, 58; SATA-Essay 103; WYA; 
YAW 
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WESTLAKE 


Wertmueller, Ling 1928- ...00....c0 CLC 16 
See also CA 97-100; CANR 39, 78 
Wescott, Glenway 1901-1987 .. CLC 13; SSC 
35 


See also CA 13-16R; CAAS 121; CANR 
23, 70; CN 1, 2, 3, 4; DLB 4, 9, 102; 
MAL 5; RGAL 4 

Wesker, Arnold 1932- .........0..4 CLC 3, 5, 42 

See also CA 1-4R; 7; CANR 1, 33; CBD; 
CD 5, 6; CDBLB 1960 to Present; DAB; 
DAM DRAM: DLB 13, 310, 319; EWL 
3; MTCW 1; RGEL 2; TEA 


Wesley, Charles 1707-1788 0... LC 128 
See also DLB 95; RGEL 2 

Wesley, John 1703-1791 .....-.. cece LC 88 
See also DLB 104 

Wesley, Richard (Errol} 1945- ............ CLC 7 


See also BW 1; CA 57-60; CAD; CANR 
27; CD 5, 6; DLB 38 
Wessel, Johan Herman 1742-1785 ........ LC 7 
See also DLB 300 
West, Anthony (Panther) 
W914-1987 ov eeeeeeseesesesceeescesees CLC 5 
See also CA 45-48; CAAS 124, CANR 3, 
19; CN 1, 2, 3, 4: DLB 15 


West, C. P. 
See Wodehouse, P(elham} G(renville) 
West, Cornel 1953- ............. BLCS; CLC 134 


See also CA 144; CANR 91, 159; DLB 246 
West, Cornel Ronald 
See West, Comel 
West, Delno Ciloyde), Jr. 1936- ........ CLC 70 
See also CA 57-60 
bic aad 1907-1998 ...... BR 1:3; TCLC 


See also BW 2; CA 143; CAAS 169; DLB 
76 
West, (Mary) Jessamyn 1902-1984 .. CLC 7, 


See also CA 9-12R; CAAS 112; CANR 27; 

CN 1, 2, 3; DLB 6, DLBY 1984, MTCW 

1, 2; RGAL 4; RHW:; SATA-Obit 37; 
TCWW 2; TUS; YAW 

ne Miers L{anglo) 1916-1999 ..... CLC 6, 


ee also BPFB 3; CA 5-8R; CAAS 187; 
CANR 24, 49, 64: CN 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6: 
aed DLB 289: MTCW 1, 2: MTFW 
605 

West, Nathanael 1903-1940 .. SSC 16; TCLC 


> + 
See also AAYA 77; AMW; AMWR 2: BPFB 
3; CA 125; CAAE 104; CDALB 1929- 
1941; DA3; DLB 4, 9, 28; EWL 3; MAL 
5: MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; NFS 16; 
RGAL 4; TUS 
West, Owen 
See Koontz, Dean R. 
West, Paul 1930-00... CLC 7, 14, 96, 226 
See also CA 13-16R; 7; CANR 22, 53, 76, 
89, 136; CN 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; DLB 14; 
INT CANR-22; MTCW 2; MTFW 2005 
West, Rebecca 1892-1983 ... CLC 7, 9, 31, 50 
See also BPFB 3: BRWS 3: CA 5-8R;: 
CAAS 109; CANR 19; CN I, 2, 3; DLB 
36; DLBY 1983; EWL 3; FW; MTCW 1, 
2; MTFW 2005, NCFS 4; RGEL 2; TEA 
Westall, Robert (Atkinson) 
1929-1993 oo ccecscoceesensteesereesse CLC 17 
See also AAYA 12; BYA 2, 6, 7, 8, 9. 15; 
CA 69-72; CAAS 141; CANR 18, 68; 
CLR 13; FANT; JRDA; MAICYA 1, 2; 
MAICYAS 1; SAAS 2; SATA 23, 69; 
SATA-Obit 75; WYA; YAW 
Westermarck, Edward 1862-1939 . TCLC 87 
Westlake, Donald E. 1933- ........... CLC 7, 33 
See also BPFB 3; CA 17-20R; 13; CANR 
16, 44, 65, 94, 137; CMW 4; CPW; DAM 
POP; INT CANR-16; MSW; MTCW 2: 
MTFW 2005 
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WESTLAKE 


Westlake, Donald Edwin 
See Westlake, Donald E. 
‘Westmacott, Mary 
See Christie, Agatha (Mary Clarissa} 
Weston, Allen 
See Norton, Andre 
Wetcheek, J. L. 
See Feuchtwanger, Lion 
Wetering, Janwillem yan de 
See van de Wetering, Janwillem 
Wetherald, Agnes Ethelwyn 
(857-1940 veces sescseseeseessresesseees TELC 81 
See also CA 202; DLB 99 
Wetherell, Elizabeth 
See Warner, Susan (Bogert) 
Whale, James 1889-1957 ........0.. TCLC 63 
See aiso AAYA 75 
whee: Philip (Glenn) 1923-2002 .... CLC 6, 
2 


See also BG 1:3; CA 9-12R; CAAS 209; 
CANR 5, 39; CP 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 6, 7; DLB 


16; WP 
Wharton, Edith (Newbold Jones} 
1862-1937 ... SSC 6, 84; TCLC 3, 9, 27, 


53, 129, 149; WLC 6 
See also AAYA 25; AMW: AMWC 2, 
AMWR |; BPFB 3; CA 132; CAAE 104; 
CDALB 1865-1917; DA; DA3; DAB; 
DAC; DAM MST, NOV; DLB 4, 9, 12, 
78, 189; DLBD 13; EWL 3; EXPS; FL 
1:6, GL 3; HGG; LAIT 2, 3, LATS 1:1; 
MAL 5; MBL: MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; 
NPS 5, 11, 15, 20; RGAL 4; RGSF 2; 
RHW; SSFS 6, 7; SUFW; TUS 
Wharton, James 
See Mencken, Henry} L(ouis) 
Wharton, Willlam (a pseudonym) 
O25 = 2.2 sicccitscesexecewstecceteces ose CLC 18, 37 
See also CA 93-96; CN 4, 5, 6, 7; DLBY 
1980; INT CA-93-96 
Wheatley (Peters), Phillis 
1753(?)-1784 .... BLC 1:3; LC 3, 50; PC 
3; WLC 6 
See also AFAW 1, 2; CDALB 1640-1865; 
DA; DA3; DAC; DAM MST, MULT, 
POET. DLB 31, 50; EXPP; FL 1:1; PFS 
13; RGAL 4 
Wheelock, John Hall 1886-1978 ....... CLC 14 
See also CA 13-16R; CAAS 77-80; CANR 
14; CP 1, 2; DLB 45, MAL § 
Whim-Wham 
See Curnow, (Thomas) Allen (Monro) 
Whisp, Kennilworthy 
See Rowling, J.K. 
Whitaker, Rod 1931-2005 
See Trevanian 
See afso CA 29-32R; CAAS 246; CANR 
45, 153; CMW 4 
White, Babington 
See Braddon, Mary Elizabeth 
White, E. B. 1899-1985 ......... CLC 10, 34, 39 
See also AAYA 62; AITN 2; AMWS |; CA 
13-16R; CAAS 116; CANR 16, 37; 
CDALBS; CLR t, 21, 107; CPW; DA3; 
DAM POP; DLB 11, 22; EWL 3; FANT, 
MAICYA |, 2; MAL 5; MTCW 1, 2; 
MTFW 2005; NCFS 5; RGAL 4; SATA 2, 
29, 100; SATA-Obit 44; TUS 
White, Edmund 1940- ............... CLC 27, 110 
See also AAYA 7; CA 45-48: CANR 3, 19, 
36, 62, 107, 133, 172; CN 5, 6, 7; DA3; 
DAM POP; DLB 227; MTCW 1, 2; 
MTFW 2005 
White, Edmund Yalentine UI 
See White, Edmund 
White, Elwyn Brooks 
See White, E. B. 
White, Hayden V. 1928-00... CLC 148 
See also CA 128; CANR 135; DLB 246 


White, Patrick (Victor Martindate} 
1912-1990 0... CLC 3, 4, 5, 7, 9, 18, 65, 
69; SSC 39; TCLC 176 

See also BRWS 1; CA 81-84; CAAS 132; 
CANR 43; CN t, 2, 3, 4; DLB 260, 332; 
EWL 3, MTCW t; RGEL 2; RGSF 2; 
RHW; TWA: WWE 1 

White, Phyllis Derothy James 1920- 

See James, P. D. 

See also CA 21-24R; CANR 17, 43, 65, 
132; CMW 4; CN 7; CPW: DA3; DAM 
POP; MTCW i, 2; MTFW 2005; TEA 

White, T(erence) H(anbury) 
W9OE-1964 eee ccccsseeneteseescatesneee CLC 30 

See also AAYA 22; BPFB 3; BYA 4, 5; CA 
73-76; CANR 37; DLB 160; FANT: 
JRDA; LAIT 1; MAICYA 1, 2; RGEL 2; 
SATA 12; SUFW 1; YAW 

White, Terence de Vere 1912-1994 ... CLC 49 

See also CA 49-52; CAAS 145; CANR 3 

White, Walter 
See White, Walter F(rancis) 
White, Waiter F(rancis) 
1893-1955 ..... BLC 1:3; HR 1:3; TCLC 
15 
See also BW 1; CA 124; CAAE 115; DAM 
MULT; DLB 31 
White, William Hale 1831-1913 
See Rutherford, Mark 
See also CA 189; CAAE 121 
Whitehead, Alfred North 
1861-1947 octet eseceee teens TCLC 97 

es CA 165; CAAE 117; DLB 100, 

wie Colson 1969- ...... BLC 2:3; CLC 


2 
See also CA 202; CANR 162 
weet E(dward)} A(nthony) 


Pe Whisshead Ted 
See also CA 65-68; CANR 58, 118; CBD; 
CD 5; DLB 310 
Whitehead, Ted 
See Whitehead, E(dward) A(nthony) 
See also CD 6 
Whiteman, Roberta J. Hill 1947- ...... 
See also CA 146 
Whitemore, Hugh (John) 1936- ....... CLC 7 
See also CA 132; CANR 77; CBD. CD §, 
6; INT CA-132 
Whitman, Sarah Helen (Power) 
1803-1878 ooo. .cecescssseesee cee eesereees NCLC 19 
See also DLB 1, 243 
Whitman, Walt(er) 1819-1892 .. NCLC 4, 31, 
81; PC 3; WLC 6 
See also AAYA 42: AMW; AMWR 1; 
CDALB 1640-1865, DA; DA3; DAB; 
DAC: DAM MST, POET: DLB 3, 64, 
224, 250; EXPP; LAIT 2; LMFS 1; PAB; 
PFS 2, 3, 13, 22; RGAL 4; SATA 20; 
TUS; WP; WYAS ! 
Whitney, Isabella fl. 1565-f1. 1575 ..... 
See also DLB 136 
Whitney, Phyllis A. 1903-2008 .......... CLC 42 
See also AAYA 36; AITN 2; BEST 90:3; 
CA 1-4R; CANR 3, 25, 38, 60; CLR 59; 
CMW 4; CPW; DA3; DAM POP; JRDA: 
MAICYA 1, 2; MTCW 2; RHW; SATA 1, 
30; YAW 
Whitney, Phyllis Ayame 
See Whitney, Phyllis A. 
Whittemore, (Edward) Reed, Jr. 
WONG sono cticcapussatesencses tea ci coats CLC 4 
See also CA 219; 9-12R, 219; 8; CANR 4, 
119; CP i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; DLB 5, MAL 
5 
Whittier, John Greenleaf 
1807-1892 oo.eecscessecesnseere NCLC 8, 59 
See also AMWS 1: DLB 1, 243; RGAL 4 


NNAL 


LC 1 
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CUMULATIVE AUTHOR INDEX 


Whittlebot, Hernia 
See Coward, Noel (Peirce) 
Wicker, Thomas Grey 1926- 
See Wicker, Tom 
See also CA 65-68; CANR 21, 46, 141 
Wicker, Tom CLC 7 
See Wicker, Thomas Grey 
Wicomb, Zoe 1948-2... eee reee BLC 2:3 
See also CA 127: CANR 106, 167; DLB 
225 


Wideman, Jobn Edgar 1941- ......... BLC 1:3; 
CLC 5, 34, 36, 67, 122; SSC 62 
See also "AFAW 1, 2; AMWS 10; BPFB 4; 
BW 2,3; CA 85-88: CANR 14, 42, 67, 
109, 140; CN 4, 5, 6. 7; DAM MULT; 
DLB 33, 143; MAL 5; MTCW 2; MTFW 
2005; RGAL 4; RGSF 2; SSFS 6, 12, 24; 
TCLE 1:2 
Wiebe, Rudy 1934- .......... CLC 6, 11, 14, 138 
See also CA 37-40R; CANR 42, 67, 123; 
CN 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; DAC; DAM MST; 
DLB 60; RHW; SATA 156 
Wiebe, Rudy Henry 


See Wiebe, Rudy 
Wieland, Christoph Martin 
1733-1813 .. »-NCLC 17, 177 
5 ae DLB 97: ‘EW & “LMFS t; RGWL 
Wiene, Robert 1881-1938 .. . TCLC 56 
Wieners, Jobin 1934-2... ccc CLC 7 


See also BG 1:3; CA 13-16R; CP 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7; DLB 16: WP 
wes Elie 1928- ...... CLC 3, 5, 11, 37, 165; 


LCs 
See also AAYA 7, 54; AITN 1; CA 5-8R; 4; 
CANR 8, 40, 65, 125; CDALBS; CWW 
2; DA; DA3; DAB: DAC; DAM MST, 
NOV; DLB 83, 299; DLBY 1987; EWL 
3; INT CANR-8; LAIT 4; MTCW f, 2; 
MTFW 2005; NCFS 4; NFS 4; RGHL; 
RGWL 3; SATA 56; YAW 
Wiesel, Eliezer 
See Wiesel, Elie 
Wiggins, Marianne 1947- ...........00 CLC 57 
See also AAYA 70; BEST 89:3; CA 130; 
CANR 60, 139; CN 7; DLB 335 
Wigglesworth, Michael 1631-1705 .... LC 106 
See also DLB 24; RGAL 4 
Wiggs, Susan CLC 70 
See also CA 201; CANR 173 
Wight, James Alfred 1916-1995 
See Herriot, James 
See also CA 77-80; SATA 55; SATA-Brief 
44 
Wilbur, Richard 1921- .. CLC 3, 6, 9, 14, 53, 
110; PC 51 
See also AAYA 72; AMWS 3; CA 1-4R; 
CABS 2; CANR 2, 29, 76, 93, 139; 
CDALBS; CP 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, DA; 
DAB; DAC; DAM MST, POET: DLB 5, 
169; EWL 3; EXPP; INT CANR-29; 
MAL 5; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005, PAB; 
PFS 11, 12, 16; RGAL 4; SATA 9, 108; 
WP 
Witbur, Richard Purdy 
See Wilbur, Richard 
Wild, Peter 1940- 0.0....ccc cece: CLC 14 
See also CA 37-40R; CP 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7: 
DLB 5 
Wilde, Oscar 1954(?)-1900... DC 17; SSC 11, 
77; FCLC 1, 8, 23, 41, 175; WLC 6 
See a AAYA 49; BRW 5; BRWC 1, 
BRWR 2; BYA 15; CA 119; CAAE ios: 
CANR 112; CDBLB 1890-1914; CLR 
114; DA; DA3; DAB; DAC; DAM 
DRAM, MST, NOV; DFS 4, 8, 9, 21; 
DLB 10, 19, 34, 57, l4t, 156, 190; EXPS; 
FANT; GL 3; LATS 1:1; NFS 20; RGEL 
2; RGSF 2; SATA 24; SSFS 7; SUFW; 
TEA; WCH; WLIT 4 


LITERARY CRITICISM SERIES 


Wilde, Oscar Fingal O’Flahertie Willis 
See Wilde, Oscar 
Wilder, Billy CLC 20 
See Wilder, Samuel 
See also AAYA 66; DLB 26 
Wilder, Samuel] 1906-2002 
See Wilder, Billy 
See also CA 89-92; CAAS 205 
Wilder, Stephen 
See Marlowe, Stephen 
Wilder, Thornton (Niven) 
1897-1975 - CLC 1, 5, 6, 10, 15, 35, 82; 
DC 1, 24; WLC 6 
See also AAYA 29; AITN 2; AMW; CA 13- 
16R; CAAS 61-64, CAD; "CANR 40. 132; 
CDALBS; CN 1, 2; DA: DA3; DAB; 
DAC; DAM DRAM, ‘MST, NOV; DFS 1, 
4, i6; DLB 4, 7, 9, 228; DLBY 1997; 
EWL. 3; LAIT 3; MAL 5; MTCW 1, 2; 
MTFW 2003; NFS 24; RGAL 4; RHW; 
WYAS 1 
Wilding, Michael 1942- ...... CLC 73; SSC 56 
See also CA 104; CANR 24, 49, 106; CN 
4, 5, 6, 7; DLB 325; RGSF 2 


Wiley, Richard 1944-0 sees CLC 44 
See also CA 129; CAAE 121; CANR 71 
Wilhelm, Kate CLC 7 
See Wilhelm, Katie 


See also AAYA 20; BYA 16; CA 5; DLB 8; 
INT CANR-17; SCFW 2 
Wilhelm, Katie 1928- 
See Wilheim, Kate 
See also CA 37-40R; CANR 17, 36, 60, 94; 
MTCW 1; SFW 4 
Witkins, Mary 
See Freeman, Mary E(leanor) Wilkins 
Willard, Nancy 1936- 0... CLC F, 37 
See also BYA 5; CA 89-92; CANR id, 39, 
68, 107, 152; CLR 5; CP 2, 3, 4, 5; CWP; 
CWRI 5; DLB 5, 52; FANT; MAICYA 1, 
2; MTCW 1; SATA 37, 71, 127; SATA- 
Brief 30; SUFW 2; TCLE 1:2 
William of Malmesbury c. 1090B.C.-c. 


V14OB CG. ieee scsceseesestserecereee CMLC 57 
William of Moerbeke c. 1215-c. 
1286 .. .. CMLC 91 


William of Ockham 1290. 1349 . CMLC 32 
Williams, Ben Ames 1889-1953 ..... TCLC 89 
See also CA 183; DLB 102 
Williams, Charles 
See Collier, James Lincoln 
Witlams, Charles (Walter Stansby) 
1886-1945 oi. esseseersereseeee TCLC 1, 11 
See also BRWS 9; CA 163; CAAE 104; 
DLB i100, 153, 255; FANT, RGEL 2; 
SUFW 1 
Williams, C.K. 1936- ........... CLC 33, 86, 148 
See also CA 37-40R; 26; CANR 57, 106; 
CP 1, 2, 3, 4. 5, 6, 7, DAM POET; DLB 
5; MAL 5 
Williams, Ella Gwendolen Rees 
See Rhys, Jean 
Williams, oe Emlyn 
1905-1987 me » CLE 15 
See also CA 104: CAAS. 123; “CANR 36; 
aaa DRAM; DLB 10, 77; IDTP; MTCW 
Williams, Hank 1923-1953 ............. TCLC 81 
See Williams, Hiram King 
Williams, Helen Maria 
VV61-1827 sce ceeeeceesssseteeeeeeee NCLC 135 
See also DLB 158 
Williams, Hiram Hank 
See Williams, Hank 
Wiltiams, Hiram King 
See Williams, Hank 
See also CA 188 


Williams, Hugo (Mordaunt) 1942- ... CLC 42 
See also CA 17-20R; CANR 45, 119; CP |, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7: DLB 40 
Williams, J. Watker 
See Wodehouse, P(elham)} G(renville} 
We ne Aired) 1925- BLC 1:3; 
ig 
See also AFAW 2; BW 2, 3; CA 195; 53- 
56, 195; 3, CANR 6, 26, 51, 118; CN 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; CSW; DAM MULT; DLB 
2. 33; EWL 3; INF CANR-6; MAL 5; 
RGAL 4; SFW 4 
Williams, Jonathan 1929-2008 ......... CLC 13 
See also CA 9-12R; 12; CANR 8, 108; CP 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; DLB 5 
Williams, Jonathan Chamberlain 
See Williams, Jonathan 
Williams, Joy 1944- . . CLE 31 
See also CA 41- A4aR: ‘CANR- 22, 48, 97, 
168: DLB 335; SSFS 25 


Williams, Norman 1952- .......cccs00. CLC 39 
See alsa CA 118 
Williams, Roger 1603(?)-1683 ............ LC 129 
See also DLB 24 
Williams, Sherley Anne 
1944-1999 ooo BLC 1:3; CLC 89 


See also AFAW 2; BW 2, 3; CA 73-76; 
CAAS 185; CANR 25, 82; DAM MULT, 
POET; DLB 41; INT CANR-25; SATA 
78; SATA-Obit L146 

Wiiliams, Shirley 
See Williams, Shertey Anne 
Williams, Tennessee 1911-1983 . CLC 1, 2, 5, 
7, $, 11, 15, 19, 30, 39, 45, 72, 111; DC 
4; SSC 81; WLC 6 

See also AAYA 31; AITN 1, 2; AMW; 
AMWC 1; CA 5-8R; CAAS 108; CABS 
3; CAD; CANR 31, 132; CDALB 1941- 
1968; CN I, 2, 3; DA; DA3; DAB; DAC: 
DAM DRAM, MST: DFS 17; DLB 7; 
DLBD 4; DLBY 1983; EWL 3; GLL 1: 
LAIT 4; LATS 1:2; MAL 5; MTCW 1, 2; 
MTFW 2005; RGAL 4; TUS 

Williams, Thomas (Alonzo) 
1926-1990 occ ccsetserneeteneees LC 14 

See also CA 1-4R; CAAS 132; CANR 2 

Wiliams, William C. 
See Williams, William Carios 
Williams, William Carlos 
1883-1963 .... CLC 1, a 9, 13, 22, 42, 
67; PC 7; ssc 3; WLC 

See also AAYA 46; ‘AMW: SMWR 1, CA 
89-92; CANR 34; CDALB 1917-1929; 
DA; DA3; DAB; DAC; DAM MST, 
POET; DLB 4, 16, 54, 86; EWL 3; EXPP: 
MAL 5, MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; NCFS 
4; PAB: PFS I, 6, 11; RGAL 4; RGSF 2; 
TUS; WP 

Williamson, David (Keith) 1942- ..... CLC 56 

oe CA 103; CANR 41: CD 5, 6; DLB 
Williamson, Ellen Douglas 1905-1984 

See Douglas, Ellen 

See also CA 17-20R; CAAS 114; CANR 39 
Williamson, Jack CLC 29 

See Williamson, John Stewart 

See also CA 8; DLB 8; SCFW 1, 2 
Williamson, John Stewart 1908-2006 

See Williamson, Jack 

See also AAYA 76; CA 17-20R; CAAS 255; 
CANR 23, 70, 143; SFW 4 

Willie, Frederick 

See Lovecraft, H. P. 

Willingham, Calder (Baynard, Jr.) 
1922-1995 oe cecccessceesecseesees CLC §, 51 

See also CA 5-8R; CAAS 147; CANR 3; 
CN 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; CSW; DLB 2, 44; IDFW 
3, 4; MTCW 1 

Willis, Charles 
See Clarke, Arthur C. 
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Willis, Nathaniel Parker 
1806-1867 oo. ceeeceeeesseee ener NCLC 194 
See also DLB 3, 59, 73, 74, 183, 250; 
DLED 13; RGAL 4 
Willy 
See Colette, (Sidonie-Gabrielle} 
Willy, Colette 
See Colette, (Sidonie-Gabrielle) 
See also GLL 1 
Wiimot, John 1647-1686 ......... LC 75; PC 66 
See Rochester 
See also BRW 2; DLB 131; PAB 
Willson, AN. 1950 oc ceceseseeseetesecsee CLC 33 
See also BRWS 6; CA 122; CAAE 112; 
CANR 156; CN 4, 5, 6, 7: DLB 14, 155, 
194; MTCW 2 
Wilson, Andrew Norman 
See Wilson, A.N. 
Wilson, Angus (Frank Johnstone) 
1913-1991 . CLC 2, 3, §, 25, 34; SSC 21 
See also BRWS |; CA 5-8R; CAAS 134; 
CANR 21; CN 1, 2, 3, 4; DLB 15, 139, 
155; EWL 3; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; 
RGEL 2; RGSF 2 
Wilson, August 1945-2005 ....... BEC 1:3, 2:3; 
CLC 39, 56, 63, 118, 222; DC 2; 
WLCS 


See also AAYA 16; AFAW 2; AMWS 8: BW 
2, 3; CA 122; CAAE 115; CAAS 244; 
CAD; CANR 42, 54, 76, 128; CD 5, 6; 
DA; DA3; DAB; DAC; DAM DRAM, 
MST, MULT; DFS 3, 7, 15, 17, 24; DLB 
228; EWL 3; LAIT 4; LATS 1:2; MAL 5; 
MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; RGAL 4 
Wilson, Brian 1942-00. CLE 12 
Wilson, Colin (Henry) 1931- ........ CLC 3, 14 
See also CA 1-4R: 5; CANR 1, 22, 33, 77; 
CMW 4; CN 1, 2, 3, 4. 5, 6; DLB 14, 194; 
HGG; MTCW [; SFW 4 
Wilson, Dirk 
See Pohi, Frederik 
ae: Edmund 1895-1972 .. CLC 1, 2, 3, 8, 


See also AMW; CA I-4R; CAAS 37-40R; 
CANR {, 46, 110; CN 1; DLB 63; EWL 


3; MAL 5; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; 
RGAL 4; TUS 

Wilson, Ethei Davis (Bryant) 
VS8S8(2F 1980 oe cceaeccsseesecneeres CLC 13 


See also CA 102; CN 1, 2; DAC; DAM 
POET; DLB 68; MTCW 1; RGEE 2 
Wilson, Harriet 
See Wilson, Hariet E. Adams 
See also DLB 239 
Wilson, Harriet E. 
See Wilson, Harriet E. Adams 
See also DLB 243 
Wilson, Harriet E. Adams 
1827¢?)-1863(?) ...... BLC 1:3; NCLC 78 
See Wilson, Harriet: Wilson, Harriet E. 
See also DAM MULT; DLB 50 
Wilson, John 1785-1854 o.oo NCLC 5 
Wilson, Joha (Anthony) Burgess 1917-1993 
See Burgess, Anthony 
See also CA 1-4R; CAAS 143; CANR 2, 
46; DA3; DAC; DAM NOV; MTCW 1, 
2; MTFW 2005; NFS 15: TEA 
Wilson, Katharina CLC 65 
Sie Lemeeet 1937- .. CLC 7, 14, 36, 197; 


See also CA 17-20R; CABS 3; CAD; CANR 
45, 96; CD 5, 6; DAM DRAM; DFS 4, 9, 
12, 16, 20; DLB 7; EWL 3; MAL 5; TUS 
Wilson, Robert M. 1941-0... CLce 7,9 
See also CA 49-52; CAD: CANR 2, 41; CD 
5. & MTCW 1 
Wilson, Robert McLiam 1964- ......... CLC §9 
See also CA 132; DLB 267 


XIPUT JOIN aa 


WILSON 


CUMULATIVE AUTHOR INDEX 


Wilson, Sloan 1920-2003 .0.......::..6 CLC 32 
See also CA 1-4R; CAAS 216; CANR 1, 
44; CN 1, 2. 3, 4, 5,6 
Wilson, S00 1948- oo..cecccrcersconseee CLc 33 
See also CA 69-72; CBD; CD 5, 6 
Wilson, William S¢mith) 1932- ......... 
See also CA 31-84 
Wilson, (Thomas) Woodrow 
1856-1924 ..cesccesssssssrercssorsseencer TCLC 79 
See also CA 166; DLB 47 
Winchilsea, Anne (Kingsmil))} Finch 
1661-1720 
See Finch, Anne 
See also RGEL 2 
Winckelmann, en ee 
1717-1768 . a 
See also DLB 97 
Windham, Basil 
See Wodehouse, P(elham) Girenville) 
Wingrove, David 1954- .................... CLC 68 
See also CA 133; SFW 4 
Winnemucca, Sarah 1844-1891 ... NCLC 79; 
NNAL 
See also DAM MULT; DLB 175; RGAL 4 
Winstanley, Gerrard 1609-1676 .......... LC §2 
Wintergreen, Jane 
See Duncan, Sara Jeannette 
Winters, Arthur Yvor 
See Winters, Yvor 
Winters, Janet Lewis CLC 41 
See Lewis, Janet 
See also DLBY 1987 
Wage Yvor 1900-1968 .. CLC 4, 8, 32; PC 
8 


See also AMWS 2; CA 11-12; CAAS 25- 
28R; CAP 1; DLB 48; EWL 3; MAL 5; 
MTCW t; RGAL 4 

Winterson, Jeanette 1959- ........ CLC 64, 158 

See also BRWS5 4; CA 136; CANR 58, 116: 
CN 5, 6, 7; CPW; DA3; DAM POP; DLB 
207, 261; FANT; FW; GLL 1; MTCW 2; 
MTFW 2005; RHW 


CLC 49 


. LC 129 


Winthrop, John 1588-1649 .......... LC 31, 107 
See also DLB 24, 30 
Winton, Thm 1960-0 essences CLC 251 


See also AAYA 34; CA 152; CANR 118; 
CN 6, 7; DLB 325; SATA 98 


Wirth, Louis 1897-1982... TCLE 92 
See also CA 210 
Wiseman, Frederick 1930- ................ CLC 20 


See also CA 159 
Wister, Owen 1860-1938 ..... SSC 100; TCLC 
21 


See also BPFB 3; CA 162; CAAE 108; 
DLB 9, 78, 186; RGAL 4; SATA 62; 
TCWW 1,2 

Wither, George 1588-1667 o.0000..00...... LC 96 

See also DLB 121; RGEL 2 

Witkacy 
See Witkiewicz, Stanislaw Ignacy 
Witkiewicz, Stanislaw lgnacy 
LSB S19 39 oe sccccicctercttasaveetevatecene TCLC 8 

See also CA £62; CAAE 105; CDWLB 4: 

DLB 215, EW 10; EWL 3, RGWL 2, 3; 


SFW 4 
Wittgenstein, Ludwig (Josef Johann) 
1889-1951 eee ccescccseeeseeseseeaeeees TCLC 59 
See also CA 164; CAAE 113; DLB 262; 
MTCW 2 
Wittig, Monique 1935-2003 ............... CLC 22 


See also CA 135, CAAE 116; CAAS 212; 
CANR 143, CWW 2; DLB 83; EWL 3; 


FW; GEL 1 
Wittlin, Jozef 1896-1976 0... 00. CLC 25 
See also CA 49-52; CAAS 65-68; CANR 3; 
EWL 3 


Wodehouse, P(elham) G(renville} 
1881-1975 . CLC 1, 2, 5, 10, 22; SSC 2; 
TCLC 108 
See also AAYA 65; AITN 2; BRWS 3; CA 
45-48; CAAS 57-60; CANR 3, 33; CD- 
BLB 1914-1945; CN I, 2; CPW 1; DA3; 
DAB; DAC; DAM NOV, DLB 34, 162; 
EWL 3; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; RGEL 
2; RGSF 2; SATA 22; SSFS 10 
Woiwode, L. 
See Woiwode, Larry (Alfred) 
Woiwade, Larry (Alfred) 1941- ... CLC 6, 10 
See also CA 73-76; CANR 16, 94; CN 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7; DLB 6; INT CANR-16 
Wojciechowska, Maia (Teresa) 
1927-2002 0. iecsserressserseeeres reserves CLE 26 
See also AAYA 8, 46, BYA 3; CA 183; 
9-12R, 183; CAAS 209, CANR 4, 41; 
CLR 1; JRDA; MAICYA 1, 2; SAAS 1; 
SATA 1, 28, 83; SATA-Essay 104; SATA- 
Obie 134; YAW 
Wojtyla, Karol (Josef) 
See John Paul II, Pope 
Wojtyla, Karot (Jozef) 
See John Paul II, Pope 
Wolf, Christa 1929. ...... CLC 14, 29, 58, 150 
See also CA 85-88; CANR 45, 123; CD- 
WLB 2; CWW 2; DLB 75; EWL 3; FW; 
MTCW 1; RGWL 2, 3; SSFS 14 


Wolf, Naomi 1962-20... eee CLE 157 

See also CA 141; CANR 110; FW; MTFW 
2005 

Wolfe, Gene (93 1- oe cceeseesteeneeenees CLC 25 


See also AAYA 35; CA 57-60; 9; CANR 6, 
32, 60, 152; CPW: DAM POP; DLB 8: 
FANT; MTCW 2; MTFW 2005; SATA 
118, 165; SCFW 2; SFW 4; SUFW 2 

Wolfe, Gene Redman 
See Wolfe, Gene 
Wolfe, George C. 1954- ........ BLCS; CEC 49 
See aiso CA 149; CAD; CD 5, 6 
Wolfe, Thomas (Clayton) 
1900-1938 ...... SSC 33; TCLC 4, 13, 29, 
61; WLC 6 

See also AMW; BPFB 3; CA 132; CAAE 
104; CANR 102; CDALB 1929-1941; 
DA; DA3; DAB; DAC; DAM MST, NOV; 
DLB 9, 102, 229; DLBD 2, 16; DLBY 
i985, 1997; EWL 3; MAL 5; MTCW 1, 
2; NFS 18; RGAL 4; SSFS 18; TUS 

Wolfe, Thomas Kennerly, Jr. 
BOB De. ancdaagsscusacieaiveaccbesincetvacs CLC 147 

See Wolfe, Tom 

See also CA 13-16R; CANR 9, 33, 70, 104; 
DA3; DAM POP; DLB 185; EWL 3; INT 
CANR-9, MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; TUS 

Wolfe, Tom CLC 1, 2, 9, 15, 35, 51 

See Wolfe, Thomas Kennerly, Jr. 

See also AAYA 8, 67; ATTN 2; AMWS 3. 
BEST 89:1; BPFB 3; CN S, 6, 7; CPW; 
CSW; DLB (52; LAIT 5; RGAL 4 

Wolff, Geoffrey 1937-00. CLC 41 

See also CA 29-32R: CANR 29, 43, 78, 154 

Wolff, Geoffrey Ansell 
See Wolff, Geoffrey 
Wolff, Sonia 

See Levitin, Sonia (Wolff) 

Wolff, Tobias 1945- .... CLC 39, 64, 172; SSC 
63 


See also AAYA 16; AMWS 7; BEST 90:2; 
BYA 12, CA 117; 22; CAAE 114; CANR 
54, 76, 96; CN 5, 6, 7; CSW; DA3; DLB 
130, EWL 3; INT CA-117; MTCW 2; 
MTFW 2005; RGAL 4; RGSF 2; SSFS 4, 
il 
Wolitzer, Hila 1930-000... CLC 17 
See also CA 65-68; CANR 18, 40, 172; INT 
CANR-18; SATA 31; YAW 
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Wollstonecraft, Mary 1759-1797 .... LC 5, 50, 
90, 147 


See also BRWS 3; CDBLB 1789-1832; 
DLB 39, 104, 158, 252; FL 1:1; FW; 
LAIT 1; RGEL 2; TEA; WLIT 3 


Wonder, Stevie t950- 0.0... cee CLC 
See also CAAE IIL 
Wong, Jade Snow 1922-2006 ............ CLC 17 


See also CA 109; CAAS 249; CANR 91; 
SATA 112; SATA-Obit 175 

Wood, Ellen Price 
See Wood, Mrs. Henry 

Wood, Mrs. Henry 1814-1887 ...... NCLC 178 
See also CMW 4; DLB 18; SUFW 

Wood, James 1965- ....0.. ccc CLC 238 
See also CA 235 


See also CA 165; DLB 71, 103 
Woodcott, Keith 
See Bronner, John (Kilian Houston) 
Woodruff, Robert W. 
See Mencken, Henry) L(ouis) 
Woodward, Bob 
See Woodward, Robert Upshur 
Woodward, Robert Upshur 1943- .. CLC 246 
See also CA 69-72; CANR 31, 67, 107; 
MTCW 1 
Woolf, (Adeline) Virginia 1882-1941 .. SSC 7, 
79; TCLCE 1, 5, 20, 43, 56, 101, 123, 
128; WLC 6 
See also AAYA 44; BPFB 3; BRW 7; 
BRWC 2; BRWR 1; CA 130; CAAE 104; 
CANR 64, 132; CDBLB 1914-1945; DA; 
DA3; DAB; DAC; DAM MST, NOV; 
DLB 36, 100. 162; DLBD 10; EWL 3; 
EXPS, FL 1:6; FW; LAIT 3; LATS 1:1: 
LMFS 2; MTCW |, 2; MTFW 2005; 
NCFS 2; NFS 8, 12; RGEL 2; RGSF 2; 
SSFS 4, 12; TEA; WLIT 4 
Woollcott, Alexander (Humphreys) 
PERTH 943 soo sess siterkbdicaseatescecees TCLC 5 
See also CA J61; CAAE 105; DLB 29 
Woolrich, Cornelt CLC 77 
See Hopley-Woolrich, Corneil George 
See also MSW 
Woolson, Constance Fenimore 
1840-1894 .....,........... NCLC $2; SSC 90 
See also DLB 12, 74, 189, 221, RGAL 4 
ba car Dorothy 1771-1855 . NCLC 25, 


See also DLB 107 
Wordsworth, William 1770-1850 .. NCLC 12, 

38, 111, 166; PC 4, 67; WLC 6 

See also AAYA 70; BRW 4; BRWC 1: CD- 
BLB 1789-1832; DA; DA3; DAB; DAC; 
DAM MST, POET; DLB 93, 107; EXPP; 
LATS 1:1; LMFS |; PAB; PFS 2; RGEL 
2; TEA; WLIT 3: WP 


Wotton, Sir Henry 1568-1639 0.0... LC 68 
See also DLB 121; RGEL 2 
Wouk, Herman 1915-0... CLC 1, 9, 38 


See also BPFB 2, 3; CA 5-8R; CANR 6, 

33, 67, 146; CDALBS; CN 1}, 2, 3, 4, 5, 

6; CPW, DA3; DAM NOV, POP, DLBY 

1982; INT CANR-6; LAIT 4; MAL 5; 
MTCW |, 2: MTFW 2005; NFS 7; TUS 

ih Charles 1935- ... CLC 6, 13, 28, 119, 


See also AMWS 5; CA 29-32R: 7; CANR 
23, 36, 62, 88, 135; CP 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; DLB 
165, DLBY 1982; EWL 3; MTCW f, 2; 
MTFW 2005; PFS 10 
Wright, Charles Stevenson 1932- .. BLC 1:3; 
CLC 49 


See also BW 1; CA 9-12R; CANR 26; CN 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; DAM MULT, POET; 
DLB 33 


LITERARY CRITICISM SERIES 


Wright, Frances !795-1852 ............ NCLE 74 
See also DLB 73 
Wright, Frank Lloyd 1867-1959 ... 
See also AAYA 33; CA 174 
Wright, Harold Bell 1872-1944 .... TCLC 183 
See also BPFB 3; CAAE 110; DLB 9; 
TCWW 2 
Wright, Jack R. 
See Harris, Mark 
Wrist: James (Arlington) 
1927-1980 ....... CLC 3, 5, 10, 28; PC 36 
See also AITN 2, AMWS 3: CA 49-52. 
CAAS 97-100; CANR 4, 34, 64, 
CDALBS; CP [, 2; DAM POET; DLB 5, 
169; EWL 3; EXPP; MAL 5; MTCW |, 
Cue 2005; PFS 7, 8; RGAL 4; TUS; 
Wiest Judith 1915-2000 ... CLC 18, 53; PC 


See also CA 13-16R; CAAS 188; CANR 
31, 76, 93; CP 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; CWP; 
DLB 260; EWL 3; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 
2005; PFS 8; RGEL 2; SATA 14; SATA- 
Obit 121 

Wright, L(aurali) R. 1939-000. CLC 44 

See also CA 138; CMW 4 

Wright, Richard {Nathaniel} 
1908-1960 ...... BLC 1:3; CLC 1, 3, 4, 9, 
14, 21, 48, 74; SSC 2, 109; TCLC 136, 
180; WLC 6 

See also AAYA 5, 42; AFAW 1, 2; AMW; 
BPFB 3; BW 1; BYA 2; CA 108; CANR 
64; CDALB 1929-1941, DA; DA3; DAB; 
DAC; DAM MST. MULT, NOV; DLB 76, 
102; DLBD 2; EWL 3, EXPN; LAIT 3. 
4; MAL 5; MTCW 1, 2; MTFW 2005; 
NCFS 1; NFS 1, 7; RGAL 4; RGSF 2; 
SSFS 3, 9, 15, 20; TUS; YAW 

Wright, Richard B. 1937-0... CLC 6 

See also CA 85-88; CANR 120; DLB 53 


Wright, Richard Bruce 
See Wright, Richard B. 


. TCLC 95 


Wright, Rick (945-00 eee CLC 35 
Wright, Rowland 
See Wells, Carolyn 
Wright, Stephen 1946- ....00.....ccc CLC 33 
See also CA 237 


Wright, Wiilard Huntington (888-1939 
See Van Dine, S. S. 
See also CA 189; CAAE 115; CMW 4; 
DLBD 16 
Wright, William $930- 2.00.0... CLE 44 
See also CA 53-56; CANR 7, 23, 154 
Wroth, Lady Mary 1587-1653(?) ....... LC 3, 
139; PC 38 


See also DLB 121 
Wu Ch’eng-en 1500(2)- 1582() 0.0.0.0... LC 7 


Wu Ching-tzu 1701-1754 ....... . LCE2 
Wulfstan c. 10th cent. -1023 CMLC 59 
Worliizer, Rudolph 1938(?)- .... CLC 2, 4, 15 


See also CA 85-88; CN 4, 5, 6, 7; DLB 173 
we Sir Thomas c. 1503-1542 . LC 70; PC 


See also BRW 1; DLB 132; EXPP; PFS 25; 
RGEL 2; TEA 
Wycherley, William 1640-1716 ....... LC 8, 21, 
102, 136 


See also BRW 2; CDBLB 1660-1789; DAM 
DRAM; DLB 80; RGEL 2 
Wyetif, Joha c. 1330-1384 00... CMEC 7¢ 
See also DLB 146 
Wylie, Elinor (once Hoyt) 
[885-1928 oe PC 23; TCLC & 
See also AMWS |; CA 162; CAAE 105; 
DLB 9, 45; EXPR, MAL 5; RGAL 4 


Wylie, Philip (Gerdon) 1902-1971 ... CLC 43 
See also CA 21-22; CAAS 33-36R; CAP 2; 
CN 1; DLB 9; SFW 4 
Wyndham, John CLC 19 
See Harris, John (Wyndham Parkes Lucas) 
Beynon 
See also BRWS 13; DLB 255; SCFW 1, 2 
Wyss, Johann David Yon 
1743-1818 o..ecsccesseesseseseeeseeeeee NCLC 10 
See also CLR 92; IRDA; MAICYA 1, 2; 
SATA 29: SATA-Brief 27 
Xenophon c. 430B.C.-c. 354B.C. ... CMLC 17 
See also AW 1; DLB 176; RGWL 2, 3; 
WLIT & 
Xingjian, Gao 1940- 
See Gao Xingjian 
See also CA 193; DFS 21; DLB 330, 
RGWL 3 
Yakamochi 718-785 ........... CMLC 45; PC 48 
Yakumo Koizumi 
See Hearn, (Patricio) Lafcadio (Tessima 
Carios) 
Yamada, Mitsuye (May) 1923- ............ PC 44 
See also CA 77-80 
Yamamoto, Hisaye 1921- ......... AAL; SSC 34 
See also CA 214, DAM MULT; DLB 312; 
LAIT 4; SSFS 14 
Yamauchi, Wakako 1924-00000... AAL 
See also CA 234; DLB 332 
Yanez, Jose Donoso 
See Donoso {Yanez}, Jose 
Yanovsky, Basile S. 
See Yanovsky, Vassily) S(emenovich) 
as re pA dd S(emenovich) 
1906-1989 ccc csseceses cate CLC 2, 18 
See also rs 97-100; CAAS 129 
Yates, Richard 1926-1992 ......... CLC 7, 8, 23 
See also AMWS 11; CA 5-8R; CAAS 139; 
CANR 10, 43; CN 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; DLB 2, 
234; DLBY 1981, 1992; INT CANR-10; 
SSFS 24 
Yau, John 1950- oo ceeseceseseenseeeee PC 61 
See also CA 154; CANR 89; CP 4, 5, 6, 7; 
DLB 234, 312; PFS 26 
Yearsley, Ann 1753-1806 ...W...0...... NCLC 174 
See also DLB 109 
Yeats, W. B. 
See Yeats, Witliam Butler 
Yeats, William Butler 1865-1939 . PC 20, 51; 
TCLC 1, 11, 18, 31, 93, 116; WLC 6 
See also AAYA 48; BRW 6; BRWR 1; CA 
127; CAAE 104; CANR 45; CDBLB 
1890-1914, DA; DA3; DAB; DAC; DAM 
DRAM, MST, POET: DLB 10, 19, 98, 
156, 332; EWL 3; EXPP: MTCW 1}, 2; 
MTFW 2005; NCFS 3; PAB; PFS 1, 2, 5, 
7, 13, 15; RGEL 2; TRA; WLIT 4; WP 
Yehoshua, A.B. 1936- .......... CLC 33, 31, 243 
See also CA 33-36R; CANR 43, 90, £45; 
CWW 2, EWL 3; RGHL; RGSF 2; RGWL 
3: WLIT 6 
Yehoshua, Abraham B. 
See Yehoshua, A.B. 
Yellow Bird 
See Ridge, John Rollin 
Yep, Laurence 1948-00... cee CLC 35 
See also AAYA 5, 31; BYA 7, CA 49-52; 
CANR 1, 46, 92, 161; CLR 3, 17, 54: 
DLB 52, 312; FANT; IRDA; MAICYA 1. 
2; MAICYAS 1; SATA 7, 69, 123, 176; 
WYA; YAW 
Yep, Laurence Michael 
See Yep, Laurence 
Yerby, re G(arvin} 1916-1991 . BLC 1:3; 
> > 
See also BPFB 3; BW 1, 3: CA 9-12R; 
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